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The  New  Year  of  the  “  Guardian.” 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


With  this  number  the  Guardian 
enters  upon  its  twenty-sixth  year.  It 
starts  the  second  quarter  of  a  century 
of  its  life  and  labors  in  a  changed  and 
enlarged  form.  Its  chief  aim,  from  the 
beginning  of  its  career  has  been  to  min¬ 
ister  to  the  young.  The  Sunday-school 
seeks  to  perform  a  similar  mission. 
Both  have  a  common  aim.  The  bulk 
of  our  readers  are  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  with  and  laboring  for  the  Sun¬ 
day-school.  Ought  not  both  work  hand 
in  hand  in  behalf  of  the  young  ?  Its 
publishers  hold  that  its  field  of  useful¬ 
ness  has  widened,  and  that  its  pages 
ought  to  be  adapted  for  the  altered  de¬ 
mands  and  wants  of  the  times.  With 
this  number  the  Guardian  steps  upon 
a  higher  and  broader  plane.  Through 
the  teachers  it  will  seek  to  benefit  and 
bless  the  thousands  of  Sunday-school 
scholars  of  the  Church,  and  thus 
help  to  mould  the  plastic  heart  and  in¬ 
form  the  active  mind  of  childhood,  at  a 
period  of  life  the  most  favorable  to  re¬ 
ceive  instruction.  In  order  to  win  souls 
to  Christ,  wre  must  begin  our  work  at 
the  right  end ;  not  at  the  close  but  at 
the  beginning  of  life.  Bend  the  twig 
before  it  is  stiffened  into  a  hard-wooded 
tree ;  turn  the  streamlet  into  the  right 
channel  before  it  is  swollen  into  a  river  ; 
mould  the  heart  in  tender  youth,  before 
it  has  been  hardened  bv  age  and.  evil 
habits.  ' 

The  Guardian  will  hereafter  be  a 
Sunday-school  teacher’s  helper.  Each 
number  will  contain  from  ten  to  twelve 


pages  of  Sunday-school  matter.  From 
six  to  eight  pages  will  be  devoted  to 
Lessons.  By  aiding  the  teachers  and 
helping  to  indoctrinate  the  children,  we 
accomplish  a  mission,  in  point  of  influ¬ 
ence  and  importance  second  to  no  other 
in  the  Church.  In  this  view,  the  Guar¬ 
dian  claims  and  deserves  the  services 
of  the  best  talent  and  most  competent 
writers  in  our  ecclesiastical  communion, 
whose  energetic  assistance  we  most  earn¬ 
estly  invoke. 


The  Lesson  of  a  New  Year. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


“  Thou  glorious  Past,  thou  suffering  Past,  thou 
dear,  dear  Past ! 

I  can  read 

A  wondrous  lesson  in  thy  silent  face.” 

— Euthanasy. 

A  year,  the  past  year,  makes  an  in¬ 
teresting  book.  Every  heart-throb  prints 
a  word,  every  day  fills  a  page — a  word 
that  means  something — a  page  with  a 
solemn  lesson.  Be  it  an  idle  word,  or 
an  earnest  and  good  one,  it  will  live. 
Live  like  the  forest  leaves ;  though  fall¬ 
en  off  in  autumn  and  lost  to  the  sight, 
their  properties  are  never  lost,  but  will 
mingle  with  the  earth  to  be  reabsorbed 
by  other  plants.  Thus  our  words,  our 
actions  live  on  to  the  end  of  time — for 
ever.  Live  on  in  beings  yet  unborn, 
in  hearts  which  as  yet  are  not. 

Every  face  is  to  us  a  study,  furnish¬ 
ing  a  lesson  for  everv  thoughtful  mind 
to  learn.  Through  it  shines  the  soul 
made  visible.  Shines  as  does  a  lantern 
in  a  light-tower,  through  whose  colored 
glass  the  light  within  heralds  peril  or 
peace  to  the  seaman,  battling  with 
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darkness  and  the  waves.  Thus  every 
responsible  being  is  a  light-bearer.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  light  we  give  will  others 
be  led  to  shipwreck  or  a  safe  port. 

“  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify 
your  Father  which  is  in  heaven.” 

The  passing  years  leave  their  impress 
on  the  human  face  —  their  furrow- 
marks.  They  leave  their  foot-prints 
even  on  the  earth's  surface.  Its  hilly 
and  hoary  mountains  are  but  the 
rugged  wrinkles  of  the  ages  past.  Thus, 
too,  the  struggles  and  wounds  of  the 
soul  print  their  lines  and  scars  in  the 
countenance.  Time  touches  all  things 
with  its  ruthless  hands — all  things  save 
Old  Ocean. 

“  Time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  its  azure  brow.” 

The  past,  too,  has  a  time-impresssed 
face,  looking  at  us,  now  smiling,  now 
sad.  Standing  at  the  threshold  of  a 
New  Year,  we  take  a  parting  look  at 
the  old,  just  ending.  Its  face  is  still 
turned  towards  us,  as  if  to  say,  “  O  heed 
well  the  lessons  I  have  taught  thee.” 

Singularly  sad  looks  the  countenance 
of  the  old  year  when  seen  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  new  oue.  Like  the  great 
paintings,  or  paintings  of  the  great,  or 
perhaps  both,  which  one  meets  with  in 
the  famous  galleries  of  art.  A  heaven¬ 
ly  calm  and  peace  perched  on  a  storm- 
ridden  brow,  one  sees  there.  The 
Madonna  at  Dresden,  so  mild,  peaceful 
and  heavenly,  with  the  infant  Jesus  on 
her  arms,  so  cherub-like  and  divine,  and 
yet  so  human.  Her  face  so  strangely 
sad,  as  if  the  sword  that  pierced  her 
soul  at  the  death  of  her  Son,  had  already 
been  felt  at  His  birth.  How  very  calm 
looks  the  face  of  Luther,  as  painted  by 
Lucas  Cranach!  Yet  in  this  expressive 
face  serenity  is  blended  with  sadness 
and  subdued  sorrow ;  reminding  one 
that  this  great  soul  spoke  words  which 
were  “  battles  that  the  lightning  flash¬ 
ed  from  his  lips  and  the  thunder  rolled 
from  his  hands.  Just  like  the  face  of 
(he  man  wdio  loved  his  flute  and  flung 
his  inkstand  at  the  devil.  Who  romped 
and  laughed  with  his  children,  and 
wept  as  if  his  brave  heart  would  break 
at  the  bier  of  his  little  Margaret.  Thus 
we,  too,  see  images  of  sadness  and  of 
gladness  rise  before  the  mind  as  we 
part  from  the  year  past. 

All  earnest  souls  reach  their  port 


ovea  a  rough  and  stormy  sea.  The  stern 
nations  of  old  never  praised  the  ship 
setting  sail  with  flying  colei’s,  but  only 
that  which  came  back  with  tattered  and 
torn  sails  and  battered  sides,  stript  of 
her  banners  whilst  she  had  outridden 
the  storm.  The  young  are  launching 
their  ship.  In  the  harbor  there  is  a 
calm  and  smooth  sea.  Out  on  the  ocean 
it  is  stormy  and  wild.  Billows  and 
breakers  are  ahead  on  the  voyage  of 
life.  Christ  alone  can  guide  us  safely 
across.  We  may  reach  life’s  end,  the 
haven  of  peace,  with  toil-worn,  decrepid 
bodies,  but  the  ransomed  soul  shall  gain 
the  victor’s  crown — a  crown  of  joy  un¬ 
fading. 

Each  one  has  a  specific  lesson  to  learn 
of  the  past  year.  God  in  mercy  has 
borne  with  our  infirmities ;  He  has 
helped  us  over  every  rough  place. 
When  tempted  He  succored  us  ;  when 
guilty  He  pardoned.  When  sad  He 
cheered,  when  sorrow’ful  He  comforted. 
Troubled  souls  have  found  peace ; 
tried  souls  have  been  made  better  by 
trial.  At  the  graves  of  their  children, 
parents  were  comforted  by  the  child  of 
Mary.  Wives  made  widows  have  God 
for  their  Friend.  Children  left  orphans 
have  the  All-pitying  One  for  their 
Father.  All  have  received  numberless 
mercies ;  the  cup  of  God’s  goodness 
has  been  running  over. 

The  record  of  the  year  is  about  to 
close.  On  the  day  of  final  account, 
dear  reader,  the  Book  of  Omniscience 
will  bring  to  light  all  your  acts  and 
mine.  The  images  of  gladness  and  sad¬ 
ness  rise  before  the  mind.  The  year 
1874  is  fast  ticking  to  its  finish.  So 
ticks  the  life  of  many  a  mortal  to  its 
close,  for  whom  the  next  will  be  the 
last  year  on  earth. 

And  now,  dear  reader, the  Guardian 
most  affectionately  greets  thee,  wishing 
thee  in  the  fullest  and  most  real  sense 
a  happy  New  Year.  On  earth  we  are 
but  sojourners  as  all  our  fathers  were. 
Let  us  get  closer  to  our  Saviour,  grasp 
hands  by  faith  and  prayer  around  the 
cross.  In  the  presence  of  this  sorrow 
we  will  hopefully  and  gratefully  step 
over  into  the  New  Year.  Grace  lifts 
us  ^bove  the  clouds  and  storms  of  earth. 
By  a  penitent  faith  we  become  partakers 
of  His  life ;  to  do  faithfully  and  well 
at  our  post  in  Christ’s  army  ;  bravely 
to  fight  life’s  battles,  do  its  duties,  de- 
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voutly  engage  in  its  Gospel  worship — 
this  is  the  best  preparation  for  a  happy 
and  safe  future,  the  only  passage  to  the 
New  Year  that  knows  no  close,  to  the 
land  of  the  blest : 

“  Where  the  saints  of  all  ages  in  harmony 
meet, 

Their  Saviour  and  brethren  transported  to 
greet.” 


The  Publican’s  Prayer. 


BY  REV.  C.  Z.  WEI  SEE. 


“  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner  A 
(Luke  xviii.  13.) 

A  reckless  youth  died  at  a  public 
house,  away  from  parents  and  friends, 
some  five  years  ago.  The  community 
was  stirred,  not  so  much  by  his  sad 
death,  as  by  his  still  sadder  life.  What 
a  trinity  of  truths  Claus  Harms  has 
forged  in  this  three-linked  chain  : — 

As  you  love ,  you  live  ; 

As  you  live,  you  die  ; 

As  you  die,  you  fare  ! 

The  kindly-disposed  physician  would 
break  the  force  of  a  perhaps  too  rash 
judgment,  uttered  over  the  prodigal’s 
fate,  and  quickly  told  the  neighbors  to 
suspend  their  verdict,  as  he  had  himself 
heard  the  unfortunate  young  man  pray 
near  his  end,  the  all-prevailing  sigh  : — 
“  God  be  merciful  to  vie,  a  sinner !  ” 
Many  became  fully  satisfied  by  the 
brief  report,  and  buried  him  in  hope. 

Now,  without  doubt,  this  is  a  famous 
ejaculation  for  poor  sinners  such  as  we 
all  are.  When  the  great  Hugo  Grotius, 
on  his  way  to  Sweden,  was  overtaken 
by  a  fatal  illness  at  Rostock,  he  was 
visitqd  on  his  death-bed  by  an  humble 
Lutheran  clergyman,  Quistorp.  He  re¬ 
minded  him,  as  every  pastor  should  the 
dying,  of  his  sins,  known  and  unknown, 
and  exhorted  him  not  to  rely  on  his 
merits  and  reputation,  which  filled  the 
world,  but  only  on  the  grace  of  God  in 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  publican  did. 
Grotius  replied,  “  I  am  that  publican,” 
and  expired. 

And  wherein,  now,  lies  the  great  vir¬ 
tue  of  that  prayer  which,  apart  from 
Church,  Creed,  and  Sacraments,  as  we 
might  infer  from  the  words  of  Jesus, 
sent  that  man  down  from  the  Temple, 
and  doubtless  many  up  to  a  more  glori¬ 
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ous  Temple,  justified  ?  It  is  a  mu/tum- 
in-parvo  prayer.  The  whole  plan  of 
redemption  is  considered  in  it.  We 
challenge  any  one,  who  can  read  it  in 
the  original  language,  to  say  whether 
he  is  not  made  to  say,  “  God,  let  an 
atoning  saci'ifice  be  made  for  me,  a  sinner, 
graciously!”  He  confesses,  that  he 
can  be  saved  in  no  other  way,  but  in 
consequence  of  a  gratuitous  atonement. 
The  Greek  word,  on  which  his  prayer 
hinges,  signifies  to  be  propitious  through 
saci'ifice.  The  contrast,  which  the  Phari¬ 
see  and  Publican  form,  becomes  a  strik¬ 
ing  one  in  this  light.  Compare  them 
briefly :  The  Pharisee  relied  on  his 
doing  no  harm,  through  his  outward  con¬ 
duct  on  the  one  side,  and  in  his  observ¬ 
ing  the  ordinances  on  the  other,  even 
beyond  the  letter.  This  was  sufficient, 
as  he  thought.  But  what  is  there,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  position,  that  will  wash 
his  guilt  away — his  natural  depravity  ? 
A  mere  restraining,  and  a  positive  grace 
too,  he,  indeed,  concedes  in  his  prologue, 
— “  God,  I  thank  Thee  that  I  am  not  as 
other  men  are.”  A  genuine  Pharisee 
was  not  silly  enough  to  believe  that  he 
could  of  himself  become,  or  maintain  an 
accepted  righteousness.  It  is  generally 
but  flippantly  said,  “  The  Pharisees 
thought  they  could  acquire  righteous¬ 
ness  of  themselves.”  They  fancied  they 

V  * 

could  abstain  from  transgressing,  and 
observe  the  law,  without  the  aid  of  God. 
What  then  are  we  to  thiuk  of  the 
Pharisee’s  thanksgiving-*  God,  I  thank 
Thee,”  &c. ?*  No;  a  restraining  and  as¬ 
sisting  grace  they  did  feel  the  need  of, 
and  acknowledged ;  but  no  atoning 
grace — which  the  whole  Jewish  econo¬ 
my  prefigured  and  Jesus  came  to  mani¬ 
fest.  This  feature — the  necessity  of  an 
Atonement — the  Pharisee  in  the  parable 
did  not  discern.  The  publican,  how¬ 
ever,  who  might  be  supposed  to  see  it 
still  less,  felt  and  gave  expression  to  it 
in  his  prayer — “  God,  let  such  an 
atonement  be  graciously  made  for  me ; 
while  I  am  a  sinner,  and  a  sinner  so 
deeply  dyed  in  guilt,  that  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  be  saved  in  any  other 
manner.” 

Nor  need  we  wonder  why,  in  so  de¬ 
praved  a  Jew,  so  unbelieving  a  view  of 
the  gospel-plan  should  be  cheridied. 
It  was  not  a  new  idea ;  but  one  pub¬ 
licly  and  solemnly  preached  by  the  cere¬ 
mony  and  sacrifice  of  the  Temple  ser- 
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vice.  The  loud  and  standing  confession 
of  the  Mosaic  economy  was : — “  Without 
the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission 
of  sin.”  The  echo  of  this  maxim  the 
humble  Publican’s  heart  felt,  and  he 
saw  a  refuge  for  himself  alone  in  the 
Atoning  Blood.  But  the  Pharisee  did 
no  longer  see  that,  surrounded  though  he 
was  with  offerings  and  sacrifices.  Hence, 
we  may  easily  see  why  the  prayer  of 
the  dissolute  but  believing  tax-gatherer 
was  heard  and  answered,  rather  than 
that  of  the  outwardly  correct,  but  in¬ 
wardly  blinded  Pharisee. 

Plave  we  not  here  the  old  picture  of 
Cain  and  Abel  retouched  ?  The  charac¬ 
ters  are  nominally  different  and  relative¬ 
ly  changed  indeed,  but  their  relation  to 
the  Atonement  is  the  same.  Cain,  not 
feeling  the  necessity  of  a  vicarious  sac¬ 
rifice,  brought  but  a  thanksgiving  offer¬ 
ing  of  “  the  fruit  of  the  ground .”  Abel, 
not  less  grateful  than  his  brother, 
brought  that  eucharistic  offering  too ; 
but  besides,  “  also  brought  of  the  firstlings 
of  his  flock”  It  was  by  the  latter  fact, 
that  he  confessed  himself  a  sinner,  and 
a  believer  in  a  Messiah.  This  was  done, 
“  by  faith,”  as  we  are  told,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  he  obtained  witness  that  he  was 
righteous  (a  justified  person).  God 
testifying  by  accepting  his  gifts,  that 
his  faith  in  an  atonement  through  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb,  was  the  only  way 
in  which  He  could  save  mankind. 

Thus  the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and 
Publican  and  the  history  of  Cain 
and  Abel,  present  us  cognate  scenes  and 
lessons,  though  they  stand  generally  at 
the  portals  of  the  Old  and  New  Dispen¬ 
sations. 

We  are  slow  to  believe,  then,  that 
the  prayer  of  the  Publican,  which 
seems  to  be  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  the 
whole  plan  of  redemption  fits  so  readily 
on  the  tongue  of  the  Creedless,  Church- 
less,  Christless  man.  There  is  a  short, 
straight  and  open  way  back  to  God  ; 
but  it  leads  not  thither  off  the  temple 
and  altar,  off  Christ  and  His  kingdom. 
The  widow’s  mite  is  a  poor  precedent 
for  a  money-king,  at  the  alms  collec¬ 
tion  to  follow.  And  so,  too,  will  the 
moral  man,  or  the  impenitent  soul  find 
the  publican’s  prayer  entirely  too  nar¬ 
row  a  platform  to  stand  upon  in  the 
hour  when  men’s  souls  are  to  be  tried 
— unless  they  endorse  its  spirit  as  well 
as  its  words.  There  are  precious  little 


“  charms  ”  to  be  had  at  the  jeweler’s  so 
delicately  made  as  to  exhibit  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Creed,  the  Deca¬ 
logue,  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  other 
great  objectsGth rough  an  opening  no 
larger  than  a  needle's  eye.  Get  one. 
It  is  of  more  value  than  many  heavier 
rings,  pins,  chains,  and  ear-bobs.  And 
in  like  manner  let  us  peer  through  the 
narrow  aperture  of  faith,  into  the  inner 
chamber  of  the  Publican’s  prayer,  that 
we  may  see  within  the  kingdom  of  God 
— the  cross,  the  altar,  and  the  throne. 
It  is  said  the  Emperor  of  China  pos¬ 
sesses  a  secret  chamber  in  which  are 
stored  the  acts  of  the  empire.  By  a 
narrow  window  his  subjects  may  gaze 
in  upon  the  history  of  their  country. 
Long  and  gladly  do  the  patriots  of  the 
Celestial  empire  feast  their  eyes  there. 
But  a  more  celestial  country  may 
we  discover  through  that  straitened 
opening  of  the  Publican’s  prayer,  if 
our  spirit  be  but  as  penitent  and  full 
of  faith  as  his.  Pray  it  as  he  prayed  it 
and  you  will  go  up  to  a  higher  temple, 
as  he  went  down  from  a  lower  temple 
justified.  We  prize  it  as  the  gospel  in 
a  nut-shell.  Let  it  not  be  emptied  of 
its  living  and  life-giving  embryo,  and 
thereby  rendered  but  a  shell  indeed — 
nothing  more. 


Bethlehem. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Let  us  now  go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  and 
see  this  thing  which  is  come  to  pass,  which  the 
Lord  has  made  known  to  us.”  Luke  ii.  15. 

This  town  is  called  Bethlehem  of 
Judah  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
Bethlehem  in  Zebulon,  west  of  Naza¬ 
reth.  The  prophets  call  it  Ephratah 
(Bethlehem  Ephrata.)  It  is  a  very 
old  town.  Ou  this  spot  it  has  stood  for 
at  least  3,500  years.  Its  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  list  of  villages  which 
Joshua  assigned  to  Judah.  In  Judges 
xvii.,  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
an  idolatrous  Levite.  Within  a  short 
distance  from  Bethlehem,  by  the  way- 
side,  is  Bachel’s  tomb.  It  was  soon 
after  Benjamin  had  been  born  that 

“  Rachel  died  and  was  buried  in  the  way 
to  Ephrath,  which  is  Bethlehem.  And  Ja¬ 
cob  sA  a  pillar  upon  her  grave;  that  i3  the 
pillar  of  Rachel’s  grave  unto  this  day.” 
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After  that  its  name  occurs  oftener  in 
the  Scriptures.  Naomi,  and  Ruth  the 
Moabitess,  though  poor  widows,  seeking 
a  kind  supporting  hand,  adorn  Bethle¬ 
hem  with  one  of  the  most  touching 
stories  narrated  in  the  Old  Testament. 
The  godly  grandson  of  Ruth  whose 
flocks  grazed  on  the  surrounding  hills, 
was  one  of  its  honored  citizens.  Show¬ 
ing  that  for  successive  generations  this 
family,  the  ancestors  of  our  Saviour, 
lived  here.  On  these  rugged  hills  David, 
the  fair  boy,  who  “  was  ruddy,  and 
withal  of  a  beautiful  countenance  and 
goodly  to  look  to,”  kept  his  father’s 
ilocks,  when  Samuel  came  to  anoint 
him  king  of  Israel. 

Seen  from  a  distance  Bethlehem  ap¬ 
pears  much  prettier  than  from  a  nearer 
view.  It  is  built  on  a  ridge,  rising 
above  the  surrounding  country.  The 
houses  are  meanly  built  of  the  gray 
stone  of  this  hill.  Passing  through  its 
crooked,  narrow  streets,  much  of  the 
beauty  which  distance  lends  it  vanishes. 
It  lies  chiefly  along  one  street.  Few 
houses  in  Palestine  are  kept  as  cleanly 
as  these.  “  The  houses,  even  the  meanest, 
are  well  roofed,  and  those  small  domes 
abound  which  give  to  the  towns  of  the 
Holy  Land  an  air  of  comfort',  and  even 
of  importance,  in  strong  and  agreeable 
contrast  with  the  mud  walls  and  flat 
roofs  of  Egypt.  These  domes,  however, 
imply  scarcity  of  timber  suited  for  the 
beams  of  the  roofs ;  and  it  is  likely — 
indeed  it  may  be  gathered  from  the 
Scripture — that  when  the  land  was 
better  wooded,  or  timber  more  easily 
obtained,  flat  roofs  wTere  common  in 
Palestine.” 

The  chief  glory  of  Bethlehem  is  that 
our  Saviour  was  born  there.  The  pro¬ 
phet  Micali  predicted  this  event,  seven 
hundred  years  before  it  happened. 

“  But  thou  Bethlehem  Epliratah,  though 
thou  belittle  among  the  thousands  of  Judah, 
vet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me 
that  is  to  be  Ruler  in  Israel  ;  whose  goings 
torth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting.” 

As  Micah  says,  it  is  a  “  little”  city ; 
always  was,  and  now  is,  Its  present 
population  of  about  four  thousand,  is 
perhaps  as  large  as  it  has  ever  been.  It  is 
said  that  it  never  became  large,  and  nev¬ 
er  will,  for  there  is  a  fatal  “  lack  of  wa- 
ter,  and  of  certain  other  natural  advan¬ 
tages  necessary  to  create  and  sustain  a 
great  city.” 


But  “  the  well  of  Bethlehem  which  is 
by  the  gate,”  for  whose  water  David 
longed,  and  to  get  which  for  their  mas¬ 
ter  three  mighty  men  risked  their  lives, 

(2  Sam.  xxxiii.,  1 5— 16),  still  furnishes 
water  of  the  best  quality.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  of  Palestine  hold  that  the  water 
which  we  drink  has  much  to  do  in  the 
formation  of  bodily  vigor  as  well  as 
moral  habits;  that  the  “  water  of  cer¬ 
tain  places  renders  people  sturdy,  hard 
and  fearless.”  Did  the  waters  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  possess  such  properties  ?  Two  of 
the  greatest  heroes  in  Hebrew  history, 
David  and  Joab,  were  Bethlehemites. 
Had  the  water  which  they  drank  any 
influence  “  in  compacting  such  bones 
and  sinews,  and  hardening  such  spirits?” 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  this 
theory.  Perhaps  a  more  powerful  de¬ 
veloper  of  physical  strength  and  fearless 
courage  was  their  mode  of  life.  To 
this  day  both  shepherds  and  farmers  or 
peasants  go  after  their  work  armed. 
Through  the  deep  gorges  running  east¬ 
ward  from  here  down  to  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  over  the  westward  hilly  slopes  down 
toward  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  the 
plundering  Bedouins  are  still  prowling, 
eager  to  seize  upon  the  harvest,  herds 
or  money  of  other  people.  In  David’s 
time  bears  and  lions  had  their  lairs  in 
the  mountain  clefts,  which  would  devour 
their  flocks.  In  those  perilous  days 
every  shepherd  of  Bethlehem  was  from 
boyhood  trained  to  acts  of  heroism,  in 
fighting  wild  beasts  and  robbers.  Thus 
when  David  was  a  mere  boy — 

“  There  came  a  lion  aud  a  bear  and  took  a 
lamb  out  of  the  flock.  And  I  went  afcer  him 
and  smote  him,  and  delivered  it  out  of  his 
mouth.  And  when  he  arose  against  me,  T 
caught  him  by  his  beard,  and  smote  him  and 
slew  him.  Thy  servant  slew  both  the  lion  and 
the  bear.”  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34-36.) 

Thus  the  shepherd’s  life  of  Bethle¬ 
hem  became  a  training  school  for 
heroes.  They  were  inured  to  all  man¬ 
ner  of  trials  ;  had  to  endure  heat  and 
cold,  hunger,  hardship  and  fatigue  by 
day  and  by  night;  to  brave  danger 
and  fight  with  formidable  foes.  Under 
such  schooling  David  learned  to  sling 
the  stone  that  slew  Goliath  ;  and  beard 
and  conquer  men  of  lion-like  force  and 
ferocity. 

The  night  on  which  the  “  Son  of 
David  ” — the  Son  of  God — was  born, 
the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem  waking 
and  watching  their  flocks,  while  other 
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people  were  sleeping,  are  visited  by 
angel  heralds,  announcing  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour.  And  this  class  of  people, 
from  whom  heroes  and  kings  descended, 
and  the  angels  of  God  greeted,  are  to 
this  day  among  the  most  worthy  citizens 
of  Bethlehem.  Many  a  ruddy  youth 
can  still  be  seen  leading  and  watching 
his  father’s  flock  of  goats  and  sheep. 
And  in  harvest  time  here  and  there  you 
see  some  poor  woman  or  maiden,  glean¬ 
ing  in  some  rich  man’s  harvest  field,  as 
did  Ruth  in  the  field  of  Boaz.  And  as 
the  owner  and  reaper  meet  they  still 
greet  each  other  with  the  usual  “  Allah 
m’akum,”  which  is  “  the  Lord  be  with 
you  ”  of  Boaz.  (Ruth  2  :  4.)  And  the 
reapers  reply  with  the  corresponding 
Arabic  greeting — “  The  Lord  bless  thee.” 
The  three  great  events  of  Bethlehem 
are  associated  with  the  farming  and 
shepherd  life — Boaz  and  Ruth,  and  Da¬ 
vid  the  shepherd  king  ;  both  ancestors 
of  our  Saviour.  Finally  the  shepherds 
receiving  the  announcement  of  glad 
tidings  from  angel  heralds. 

“  And  they  came  with  haste,  and  found  Mary 
and  Joseph,  and  the  babe  lying  in  a  manger.” 

No  place  in  Palestine  is  associated 
with  such  beautiful  and  touching  memo¬ 
ries  of  woman.  Rachel,  Naomi,  Ruth 
and  Mary,  are  a  cluster  of  lovely  names, 
abounding  in  tender  incidents  on  which 
the  heart  delights  to  dwell.  One  such 
name  would  give  renown  to  any  city, 
but  here  are  four.  And  these  four 
were  foremothers  of  our  blessed  Saviour. 
Each  reached  the  crown  through  sor¬ 
row.  Where  in  all  history  can  we  find 
four  such  women  ;  so  lovely,  pure  and 
patient,  and  made  so  perfect  through 
suffering!  Well  may  the  sight  of  their 
city  stir  up  in  one’s  heart  tender  and 
softening  emotions. 


Birth-days. 


BY  REV.  GEORGE  W.  JOHNSON. 


First. 

The  great  birth-day  in  all  history  is 
the  birth-day  of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of 
God  and  the  Son  of  man.  What  a 
happy  time  is  Christmas  !  How  sweet 
the  kiss  God  gives  to  poor,  sinful,  dying 
man,  in  the  Christmas  picture  at  Beth¬ 


lehem!  That’s  a  birth-day  to  be  cele¬ 
brated  in  all  time.  Man  travelled  a 
long  and  wearisome  road  before  he  came 
to  this  sacred  shrine.  For  four  thousand 
years  he  journeyed,  longing  to  see  the 
day  of  Christ.  In  the  still  hour  of 
night,  on  the  hills  of  Judea  were  the 
shepherds  watching  their  flocks,  when 
suddenly  the  clarion  notes  of  the  An¬ 
gelic  choir  rang  out  on  the  air  in  that 
ever  memorable  birth-day  song,  Glory  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace, 
good-will  towards  men.  The  shepherds 
come,  look,  wonder,  and  worship.  God, 
by  the  Angels,  guides  the  shepherds,  the 
children  of  promise  ;  by  a  star  He  leads 
the  Wise  Men,  the  children  of  the  world. 
Both  meet  at  the  same  altar,  the  feet  of 
the  Infant  Christ,  and  worship.  Thus 
Jew  and  Gentile,  brethren  by  nature,  so 
long  apart,  meeting  here,  join  hearts 
and  hands  in  hope  of  the  common  sal¬ 
vation. 

Second. 

Born  into  the  world  on  Christmas, 
eight  days  afterwards  the  Infant  Jesus 
is  formally  initiated  into  the  Jewish 
Church  by  the  rite  of  circumcision. 
True,  He  is  born  in  the  bosom  of  a  pious 
family,  and  in  addition,  is  free  from 
sin,  still  He  must  enter  the  Church.  He 
must  not  grow  up  in  the  world.  This 
is  the  devil’s  territory  by  reason  of  sin. 
He  must  be  placed  in  the  Father’s  own 
proper  garden.  There  He  will  be  in  the 
full  fellowship  of  heavenly  benediction 
and  grace.  The  Law  and  the  Prophets 
are  not  set  aside,  but  are  honored  by 
obedience  to  their  requirements.  He  is 
a  child,  but  a  child  in  God’s  family. 
He  grows  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in 
favor  with  God  and  man, — and  this 
takes  place  among  saints,  not  in  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  the  world.  He  is  our  exam¬ 
ple,  that  we  should  follow  in  His  steps. 

The  Natural. 

On  our  natural  birth-day  we  begin 
our  earthly  life,  the  life  of  this  world. 
Our  life  is  God’s  gift.  He  creates  man. 
We  live  and  move  and  have  our  being 
in  Him.  We  grow  in  body,  in  mind. 
We  learn  to  know  ourselves,  the  world, 
God.  Fearfully,  and  wonderfully  are 
we  made!  We  live  here,  and  hereafter, 
in  time,  and  in  eternity.  How  much 
good,  and  alas!  how  much  evil  man  can 
accomplish  in  a  lifetime.  Our  birth- 
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day  ought  to  be  a  joy  to  us,  aud  to 
others,  forever.  It  is  a  time  to  be  held 
in  remembrance,  to  be  celebrated  iu  the 
family,  among  friends,  by  innocent  plea¬ 
sures,  by  talking  over  the  days  of  child¬ 
hood,  and  youth,  and  manhood.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  is  right,  if  not  a  duty.  Let 
there  be  more  of  it.  Instead  of  doing 
harm  it  will  do  good. 

The  Spiritual. 

If  on  our  natural  birth-day  we  cele¬ 
brate  the  beginning  of  our  earthly  life; 
our  spiritual  birth-day  is  the  beginning 
of  our  spiritual  life.  On  the  first  we 
are  born  into  the  world ;  on  the  second, 
we  are  born  into  the  Church.  Our  sim¬ 
ply  natural  earthly  life  is  real,  full  of 
meaning ;  but  our  spiritual  heavenly 
life  is  of  vastly  greater  account.  By 
the  one  we  come  into  the  possession  of  a 
perishable  existence;  by  the  other  we 
come  into  the  possession  of  an  immortal, 
blessed  life. 

Baptism  is  the  door  by  which  we 
come  into  God’s  family.  Is  it  not  God’s 
appointed  way  by  which  we  pass  from 
the  world  into  the  Church?  It  is  the 
beginning  of  a  new  history.  We  get  a 
name — a  Christian  name — there.  It  is 
a  grafting  into  the  Vine,  Jesus  Christ. 
Is  not  that  a  birth-day  worth  celebrat¬ 
ing?  It  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  year, 
the  year  of  grace.  If  the  proper  obser¬ 
vance  of  natural  birth-days  is  to  be 
commended,  we  do  not  see  why  the  day 
when  we  became  members  of  God’s 
family  might  not  be  observed  with  plea¬ 
sure  and  profit.  Let  the  day  of  our 
initiation  into  this  family  be  celebrated. 
Let  us  call  it  “  our  birth-day.”  It  will 
have  a  sweet  influence  on  our  hearts 
and  lives.  It  will  carry  us  back  over 
the  time  already  gone,  and  stir  anew 
the  spirit  of  gratitude  in  us  that  God 
has  so  lovingly  laid  His  hand  upon 
us.  Celebrate  the  day  yourself,  and 
teach  others  to  do  likewise.  It  will 
serve  to  incite  inquiry  into  the  meaning 
of  this  birth-day,  and  thus  hallowed  in¬ 
fluences  and  associations  will  gather 
around  the  spirit  and  life.  Let  the  day 
and  date  be  hunted  up ;  let  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  this  birth-day — your 
entrance  into  God’s  family — be  revived|; 
let  the  picture  of  parents  with  their 
baby-child  in  their  arms,  in  the  presence 
of  the  minister,  with  friends  and  kindred 
standing  around  in  solemn  silence,  while 


angels  look  down  upon  the  scene,  pass 
before  the  spirit’s  eye  ;  let  the  words  of 
the  Saviour,  with  their  holy  meaning, 
sound  in  your  ears  as  vou  meditate: 

*  w 

Baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father , 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Amen.  This  will  aid  piety  and  faith. 
It  will  serve  to  revive  meditation  in  the 
family  on  a  subject  which  is  of  great 
significance  for  the  days  of  childhood 
and  youth.  It  will  help  to  remind  pa¬ 
rents  of  vows  and  duties.  It  will  impress 
children  with  some  right  sense  of  the 
importance  and  meaning  of  a  holy  ser¬ 
vice  in  which  God  claims  them  as  His 
own,  now  and  forever.  It  will  assist  in 
teaching  them  that  they  are  members 
of  the  Church,  lambs  iu  the  fold  of 
Christ. 

The  New  Year. 

Did  you  ever  notice,  dear  reader,  that 
the  proper  Scripture  Lesson  for  New 
Year’s  day,  is  concerning  the  circum¬ 
cision  of  Christ,  His  formal  introduction 
into  the  Jewish  Church?  Baptism  is 
in  the  stead  of  circumcision.  But  what 
now  is  the  application  ?  This,  namely : 
the  Saviour  is  consecrated  to  a  holy 
life  on  New  Year.  We  are  consecrated 
in  baptism.  At  NewT  Year  the  old  ends, 
the  new  begins.  The  natural  ends,  the 
spiritual  begins.  We  are  reminded  that 
we  have  put  off  the  old  man,  and  have 
put  on  the  new  man.  The  natural  and 
the  spiritual  are  thus  closely  related  to 
each  other.  The  true  meaning  of  New 
Year,  is  for  us  the  thought,  that  we 
have  commenced  a  new  life.  Let  the 
old  Adam  be  dead  and  buried,  and 
let  the  new  Adam,  Christ  the  Lord,  live 
and  reign  in  us.  New  Year  will  thus 
have  a  twofold  meaning  for  us.  It  will 
call  up  our  first,  or  natural  birth-day ; 
it  will  remind  us  of  our  second,,  or 
spiritual  birth-day.  Let  us  rejoice  that 
we  are  born ;  but  let  us  rather  rejoice 
that  we  are  born  again. 


Glad  Tidings. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


We  bring  our  readers  the  greetings 
of  the  season.  May  they  all  enjoy  a 
merry  Christmas.  It  is  the  only  season 
of  the  year  which  bears  joy — glad  tid¬ 
ings — to  so  many  persons,  to  all  the 
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people.  Its  benign  spirit  extends  as 
far  as  the  power  of  the  Gospel.  Its 
peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men 
are  offered  to  all.  To  the  children  we 
wish  full  baskets,  few  burdens,  and 
light  and  pure  hearts.  To  older  peo¬ 
ple  the  cheerful, .  trustful,  pious  spirit 
of  unsuspecting  childhood.  May  rich 
people  have  gratitude-  to  God  and  hearts 
filled  with  charity  and  brotherly  and 
sisterly  kindness  towards  the  poor. 
May  the  poor  possess  friends  with  lov¬ 
ing  hearts  and  liberal  hands,  eager  to 
do  good  and  to  communicate.  May 
both  be  pious  towards  God  and  man. 
May  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  soon 
be  heard  and  felt  by  all  nations,  and 
the  “  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest  ” 
soon  be  sung  by  our  whole  fallen  race, 

Till  earth’s  remotest  nations 

Have  learned  Messiah’s  name.” 


The  New  Year  among  the  Chinese. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


We  need  not  inform  our  readers  that 
the  Chinese  year  differs  from  that  of 
the  Christian  world.  Their  New  Year’s 
day  comes  at  a  different  time,  and  is 
differently  observed.  In  some  respects 
its  observance  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  first  of  April  in  Pennsylvania.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  all  accounts  must 
be  squared,  all  bills  paid.  The  grocer, 
shoemaker,  tailor,  butcher — all  business 
people  go  from  house  to  house  present¬ 
ing  and  pressing  for  the  payment  of 
their  bills.  Whoever  fails  to  meet  just 
claims  cannot  expect  to  buy  on  credit 
the  following  year. 

This  rule  usually  makes  the  close  of 
the  year  a  very  active,  stirring  time. 
Everybody  tries,  if  possible,  to  earn  or 
make  money  in  some  way,  in  order  to 
pay  his  debts.  Many  consent  to  per¬ 
form  labor  to  which  they  would  stoop 
at  no  other  time.  One  will  bear  bur¬ 
dens  as  a  porter  for  a  while,  another 
buys  a  basket  of  goods  or  trinkets  and 
acts  the  peddler,  another  does  something 
else  in  order  to  get  money.  And  many, 
who  the  rest  of  the  year  try  to  make  an 
honest  living,  during  the  last  month 
turn  thieves  and  robbers,  to  secure  the 
needed_means  to  pay  their  debts.  On 


this  account  this  is  the  most  insecure 
month  of  the  whole  year  ;  when  people 
resort  to  special  means  •  to  guard  their 
houses,  and  frern  fear  of  the  robbers  no 
one  will  at  this  time  undertake  a 
journey. 

The  stores  and  shops  are  thronged 
with  buyers,  somewhat  as  in  our  Christ¬ 
mas  season.  Idol  pictures,  red  paper, 
frankincense,  flowers,  all  manner  of 
trinkets  and  toys  are  in  great  demand. 
These  are  indispensable  to  rich  and 
poor  for  a  proper  observance  of  the 
Chinese  New  Year.  Their  chief  idol, 
the  god  of  the  belly,  receives  many  of¬ 
ferings.  Fattened  hens  and  hogs  in 
abundance  are  provided.  These  and 
many  other  things  the  men  procure ; 
meanwhile  the  women  bake  and  grind 
rice  from  morning  till  night.  Every¬ 
where,  though  filth  and  fleas  abound, 
in  every  home  the  inmates  knead  dough, 
and  knock  about  all  day  long.  Four 
days  are  devoted  to  the  New  Year’s 
festival.  In  it  no  work  is  done,  no 
purchases  or  sales  are  made.  All  stores 
and  shops  are  closed,  and  the  nation 
feasts  on  what  has  been  stored  away. 
With  the  last  wTeek  of  the  old  year  all 
its  affairs  are  suspended.  All  public 
offices  and  all  places  of  business  are  at 
once  closed ;  the  larger  stores  first,  then 
the  smaller  ones.  All  absent  ones  re¬ 
turn  home  to  spend  New  Year.  The 
children  all  return.  The  schools  take 
a  vacation.  Everybody  has  rest,  ex¬ 
cept  some  of  the  women  and  the  barbers. 
The  former  must  prepare  the  feasts, 
the  latter  must  shave.  During  this 
season  the  filthiest  beggar  must  have  a 
smoothly  shaven  face  and  head  and  a 
nicely  braided  pig-tail. 

The  homes  of  China  are  proverbially 
filthy.  However,  once  a  year  there  is 
a  thorough  house-cleaning.  The  last 
day  of  the  year  is  invariably  the  house¬ 
cleaning  day,  when  the  home  is  fittingly 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  spirit¬ 
ual  callers  of  New  Year.  For  at  this 
time,  they  hold,  certain  spirits  will  visit 
them.  The  bodies  of  the  family  are 
carefully  bathed  with  tea,  made  of  a 
certain  kind  of  leaves,  to  shield  them 
against  these  spiritual  visitors.  For,  it 
is  not  known  whether  they  come  on  a 
good  or  an  evil  mission. 

In  every  house  a  table  is  spread, 
decorated  with  flowers,  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  spirits.  On  the  doors 
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certain  pictures  are  pasted  to  keep  out 
the  demons  or  evil  spirits.  Red  papers 
are  also  pasted  here  to  invite  the  god 
of  good  luck  to  enter.  At  one  place 
they  paste  a  card  with  the  inscription : 
“May  the  five  kinds  of  luck  enter  by 
this  door.”  These  five  are  said  to  be : 
Old  age,  riches,  health,  virtue  and  a 
happy  end.  Besides  these  many  other 
papers  of  various  colors  and  inscriptions 
are  pasted  on  the  door-posts.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  all  being  to  ward  off  evil  and 
bring  a  blessing  to  the  inmates,  and 
good  luck  to  their  business,  whatever 
that  may  be. 

While  the  older  people  are  busy  with 
such  matters,  children  and  the  young 
folks  raise  a  frightful  noise  in  the 
streets.  What  fire-works,  drum  and 
fife,  screams,  and  the  most  hideous,  dis¬ 
cordant  sounds  can  do  to  please  the 
New  Year’s  spirits,  as  they  say,  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  will.  All  night  long  do 
they  keep  it  going.  No  one  within 
reach  of  this  pandemonium  noise  thinks 
of  trying  to  sleep.  From  evening  till 
morning  the  people  eat  and  drink,  chat¬ 
ter  and  play,  laugh  and  smoke. 

After  the  feast  comes  a  fast.  When 
the  cock  announces  the  dawn  of  the 
New  Year,  every  one  hurries  to  the 
nearest  altar  to  worship  the  idol  of  the 
day.  He  that  gets  there  first  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  most  good  during  the  year 
just  begun.  Each  one  brings  his 
prayer  written  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
which  he  burns  before  the  idol,  who  on 
this  day,  as  they  suppose,  ascends  to 
heaven  to  report  the  conduct  of  all  his 
worshipers  during  the  year  past,  and 
seek  a  blessing  for  them.  After  this  all 
the  other  gods  must  be  worshiped ;  the 
god  of  the  city  or  village,  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  water-fields. 

After  their  heathen  fashion  they  seek 
to  make  this  a  happy  season.  Children 
receive  presents.  Older  people  exchange 
gifts.  Enemies  become  reconciled. 
Old  grudges  are  healed.  Scolding 
women  for  this  one  day  in  the  year 
speak  kindly  to  one  another.  For  every 
unkind  word  spoken  on  New  Year’s  Day 
will  incur  a  curse  for  the  whole  year 
following.  Hence  for  one  day  in  the 
year  every  fire-spitting  Xantippe  corks 
up  tightly  her  naughty  thought  and 
word.  How  dreary  and  comfortless 
such  a  New  Year  compared  with  that  of 
the  Christian  Church! 


A  dreary  New  Year,  in  sooth,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  Christian,  who 
knows  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus 
Christ  whom  He  has  sent. 


The  Legend  of  the  Per-ki-o-men.* 


BY  REV.  C.  Z.  WEISER. 


That  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah 

Makes  His  home  upon  the  deep:  (Gen.  i.  2.) 

That  we  hear  upon  the  waters, 

Still,  the  voice  of  the  Lord — (Psalm  xxix.  3.) 

Is  a  fancy  we  may  harbor, 

Or  a  truth  that  we  may  reap 
From  the  legends  of  the  forest, 

Or  the  pages  of  Ilis  word. 

By  the  naming  of  the  rivers, 

Of  the  mountains  and  the  plains, 

Over  all  the  Indian  country, — 

There  a  Numen  seemed  to  nod.  (“Unk-ta- 
kee” — The  God  of  Water.) 

“He  is  surely  the  Great  Spirit.” — (“Gitch-e- 
man-i-to.”) 

So  the  red  man  ever  claimed  ; 

And  the  white  man,  too,  believes  it, 

And  thinks  readily  of  God. 

Hence  the  calling  of  the  rivers, 

Of  the  mountains  and  the  plains, 

Was  indeed  no  idle  naming 
In  but  wildly  tinkling  sounds ; 

But  as  lights  will  shroud  in  shadows, 

And  as  spirits  dwell  in  fanes, 

So  their  thoughte  were  wrapped  in  symbols, 
Just  as  treasures  lie  in  mounds. 

At  the  christ’ning  of  the  waters, 

At  the  baptism  of  the  streams, 

The  Great  Spirit  hover’d  over, 

For  the  giving  of  the  name ; 

And  the  children  of  the  forest 
Were  illumined,  as  in  dreams, 

How  to  act  as  pious  sponsors, 

And  to  witness  to  the  same. 

Thus  the  streamlet  of  the  valley, 

Flowing  humbly  in  its  bed. 

Was  christened  Pah-ke-ho-ma, f 
From  the  berries  on  its  banks. 

All  the  valley  was  a  moorland, 

And  ablaze  with  berries  red — 

'Twas  a  camp  of  scarlet  berries, 

Like  a  boundless  crimson  fleur. 

’Twas  the  crimson  and  the  scarlet 
Of  the  gaudy-colored  bale, 

That  impressed  the  red  man’s  spirit 
With  a  vision  of  the  name. 

And  they  gathered  by  the  streamlet, 

From  across  the  spreading  dale, 

And  baptized  it  “  Pah-ke-ho-mah,” 

And  we  imitate  the  same. 


*  The  Perkiomen  stream  rises  in  Hereford 
Township,  Berks  Co.,  and  flowing  in  a  southerly 
direction  through  Montgomery  Co.,  empties  into 
the  Schuylkill  river,  about  three  miles  below 
Phcenixville. 

t  The  moorberry  of  the  Indians  is  the  Cran¬ 
berry  of  the  whites.  Pah-ke-ho-ma  was  the 
original  of  “  Per-ki-o-rnen,”  and  means  A  cran¬ 
berry  plot.  It  was  presently  written  “Per-ki- 
o-my.”  See  Penn.  Archives,  Vol.  17,  p.  88,  and 
Lithograph  Chart  between  34-5. 
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Enthusiasm. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Wake  up.  Undying  souls  depend  on 
your  faithfulness.  As  you  form  the 
views,  habits,  hearts  of  your  scholars 
now,  so  will  they  be  hereafter.  Pray 
God  to  set  your  heart  ablaze  with  His 
love.  The  drowsy,  sluggish,  don’t-care 
teacher  is  a  drag ;  can  never  succeed. 
Like  teacher,  like  scholar.  You  need 
enthusiasm  for  your  work.  Enthusiasm 
(En-theos,  in-God)  God-inspired  is  what 
every  teacher  and  preacher  need.  Chal¬ 
mers  says  the  greatest  workers  are  al¬ 
ways  in  blood-earnestness.  Carlyle  says 
that  every  man  that  has  made  his  mark 
in  the  world  has  been  crazy.  How  of¬ 
ten  has  the  truly  great  man  been  thought 
to  be  beside  himself,  from  Paul  down. 
A  wide-awake  teacher  will  always  be 
on  the  alert  for  something  to  interest 
and  benefit  his  scholars.  During  the 
week,  at  work  in  society,  in  business 
intercourse,  on  a  journey,  he  will  be  on 
the  look-out  for  facts,  illustrations  and 
lessons  taken  from  real  life.  Like  the 
busy  bee,  he  will  know  how  to  draw 
honey  even  from  bitter,  poisonous  flow¬ 
ers, — from  things  sinful  and  wTrong 
which  he  may  witness. 

Handel,  the  great  composer,  hap¬ 
pened  into  a  blacksmith  shop  one  day. 
The  ring  of  the  anvil  as  the  swarthy 
blacksmith  plied  his  hammer,  started  a 
new  train  of  thought  in  his  mind.  He 
went  home  and  wrote  one  of  his  grand¬ 
est  compositions.  Its  first  suggestion  he 
got  from  the  anvil. 

One  day  Chalmers  sat  aside  of  the 
driver  on  a  stage  coach.  On  passing 
by  a  white  stone,  he  noticed  that  the 
driver  cracked  the  legs  of  one  of  his 
horses,  in  order  to  turn  the  shying  ani¬ 
mal’s  attention  from  the  stone  to  the 
smitten  legs.  This  gave  Chalmers  a 
new  idea.  He  saw  that  the  man  full  of 
sin  must  get  his  thoughts  off  from  the 
world  till  his  soul  is  full  of  love  to  God. 
He  returned  home  and  wrote  his  great 
discourse  on  “ The  Expulsive  Power'  of  a 
New  Affection .” 

Many  of  the  best  things  that  ministers 
get  are  not  found  in  books.  The  teacher 
can  get  the  use  of  a  large  library  with¬ 
out  money  and  without  price.  His  own 
heart  and  experience,  the  life  of  his  as¬ 
sociates,  of  his  community  ;  of  fields  and 


flowers,  man  and  beast — all  open  their 
instructive  pages  to  his  inquiring  mind. 
In  a  very  emphatic  sense,  “the  word  is 
nigh  him.”  But  he  must  be  wide-awake. 
His  heart  must  be  athirst  for  Christ — 
for  souls;  must  be  God-inspired — en¬ 
thusiastic. 


Franklin  and  Whitefield. 


Col.  J.  AY.  Forney,  writing  from 
London,  October,  1874,  speaks  of  the 
Tottenham  Court  Load  Chapel  as  oue  of 
the  oldest  in  London,  and  has  a  history 
full  of  interest  to  Americans.  George 
Whitefield,  its  founder,  preached  fre¬ 
quently  to  immense  crowds  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Philadelphia  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  years  ago.  Whitefield 
was  born  1714,  and  died  1770.  Dr. 
Franklin  says  in  his  Pennsylvania  Pa¬ 
per  of  May,  1740 : 

“  On  Thursday  last,  Whitefield  left 
this  city,  and  was  accompanied  to 
Chester  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
horsemen,  and  preached  there  to  about 
seven  thousand  people.  On  Friday  he 
preached  at  Wilmington  to  about  five 
thousand;  on  Saturday  at  Yew  Castle 
to  about  two  thousand  five  hundred; 
the  same  evening,  at  Christiana,  he 
preached  to  about  three  thousand ;  on 
Sunday  at  Whiteclay  Creek,  he  preach¬ 
ed  twice,  resting  an  hour  between  the 
sermons,  to  eight  thousand,  of  whom 
three  thousand,  it  is  computed,  came  on 
horseback.  It  rained  most  of  the  time, 
yet  they  stood  in  the  open  air.”  Frank¬ 
lin  had  a  difference  with  Whitefield 
with  regard  to  the  foundation  of  an 
orphans’  house  in  Georgetown,  which 
Franklin  advised  should  be  placed  in 
Philadelphia,  because  Georgetown  was 
destitute  of  workmen  and  supplies.  His 
advice  being  rejected,  he  determined  not 
to  subscribe.  “  I  happened,”  says  Frank¬ 
lin,  “  soo*i  after  to  attend  one  of  his 
sermons,  in  the  course  of  which  I  dis¬ 
covered  he  intended  to  finish  with  a 
collection,  and  I  silently  resolved  that 
he  should  get  nothing  from  me.  I  had 
in  my  pocket  a  handful  of  copper  mon¬ 
ey,  three  or  four  silver  dollars,  and  two 
or  three  gold  pistoles.  As  he  proceeded 
I  was  softened,  and  concluded  to  give 
the  copper  ;  another  shake  of  his  ora¬ 
tory  made  me  ashamed  of  that,  and  I 
determined  to  give  the  silver,  and  the 
finish  was  so  admirable  that  I  emptied 
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ray  pocket  wholly  into  the  collector’s 
dish — gold  and  all.  On  one  occasion  I 
had  the  curiosity  to  see  how  far  he 
could  be  heard  when  he  was  preaching 
in  Main  street,  by  retiring  backwards 
down  the  street  towards  the  river,  and 
I  found  his  voice  distinct  till  I  came 
near  Front  street,  when  some  noises  in 
the  street  obscured  it.  Imagining  then 
a  semicircle,  of  which  my  distance 
should  be  the  radius,  aud  that  it  wtCs 
tilled  with  auditors,  to  each  of  whom  I 
allowed  two  square  feet,  I  computed 
that  he  might  be  well  heard  by  more 
than  thirty  thousand.  This  reconciled 
me  to  the  accounts  of  his  having 
preached  to  twenty-five  thousand  people 
in  the  fields,  and  to  the  history  of 
generals  haranguing  whole  armies,  the 
accuracy  of  which  I  had  sometimes 
doubted.”  On  Whitefield’s  second  ar¬ 
rival  in  America  he  wrote  to  Franklin 
asking  him  to  secure  lodgings  for  him 
in  Philadelphia.  He  replied :  “  You 
know  my  house  ;  if  *you  can  shift  with 
its  scanty  accommodations  you  will  be 
most  heartily  welcomed.”  Whitefiekl 
replied  :  “  If  you  make  that  offer  for 
Christ’s  sake  you  will  not  miss  a  re¬ 
ward.”  Franklin  replied  :  “Do  not  let 
me  be  misunderstood ;  it  was  not  for 
Christ’s  sake,  but  for  yours. 


The  Children  at  Church. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 

^ - 

Said  a  distinguished  clergyman  of  a 
sister  church  to  us  lately,  after  he  had 
preached  a  very  impressive  sermon  to 
our  flock : 

“  My  dear  brother,  how  many  chil¬ 
dren  attend  your  church  service !  And 
that  at  night,  too.  I  believe  I  have 
never  seen  the  like.  How  can  you  get 
them  to  attend  so  well  ?” 

As  a  rule  fewer  children  attend  the 
regular  services  of  the  congregation 
than  was  the  case  twenty-five  years  ago. 
Parents  and  children  have  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  Sundav-school  services 
are  all  that  the  children  need  attend  to. 
That  here  everything  is  adapted  for 
them,  whilst  the  regular  services  of  the 
sanctuary  are  suited  only  for  older  peo¬ 
ple.  This  is  a  pernicious  error.  It 
gives  children  a  wrong  view  of  the 
Church,  and  their  privileges  and  duties 
therein  and  thereto.  Bring  the  children 
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to  church.  They  must  learn  to  worship 
with  the  great  congregation.  In  the 
Sunday-school  they  learn  the  Scriptures, 
learn  to  sing  and  pray,  but  not  in 
the  full  sense  as  these  are  taught  in 
church-worship.  Here  there  is  an  at¬ 
mosphere  which  they  greatly  need  to 
breathe.  The  mere  sight  of  a  large, 
devout  congregation  is  calculated  to 
make  wholesome  and  lasting  impressions 
on  the  mind  of  a  child.  So  many  earnest 
faces,  all  turned  towards  one  place ;  so 
many  voices,  all  saying  and  singing  the 
same  words;  so  many  people,  all  rising 
to  their  feet  in  the  pews,  all  folding 
their  hands,  bowing  their  heads,  closing 
their  eyes  during  prayer ;  a  solemn 
silence  and  awe  pervading  the  church 
and  congregation — all  these  teach  a 
child  holy  and  heavenly  lessons  before 
it  can  read  for  itself. 

Train  the  children  to  help  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  singing.  Get  them  hymn- 
books  as  soon  as  they  can  read,  and  see 
to  it  that  they  take  them  with  them, 
and  use  them  in  church.  Most  children 
who  help  to  siug  in  public  worship  every 
Sunday,  will  in  a  few  years  without 
much  effort,  learn  many  hymns  and 
tunes  by  heart.  They  soon  become  fa¬ 
miliar  with  some  of  the  best  and  most 
beautiful  hymns  in  our  language.  The 
children  and  youth  are  the  best  helps 
in  congregational  singing.  Their  voices 
have  a  sweet,  clear  ring.  No  melody 
is  more  charming  to  God  and  man  than 
that  which  vibrates  over  the  cheerful, 
hopeful  heart  of  childhood.  “  Out  of 
the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,  God 
has  ordained  praise.” 

Train  them  to  listen  attentively  to 
the  sermon.  Always  ask  them  to  give 
you  the  text,  after  church.  If  possible, 
always  take  them  with  you  in  your  pew. 
If  not,  seat  them  where  you  can  see 
them,  lest  their  restlessness  and  thought¬ 
less  misconduct  will  disturb  the  congre¬ 
gation.  If  your  child  misbehaves  in 
church,  it  is  almost  the  same  as  if  you 
did  it.  For  all  will  at  once  think  of 
you,  and  wonder  why  you  do  not  train 
your  children  better.  Brinir  them  to 
church  while  you  can,  and  when  they 
are  older  they  will  come  of  their  own 
accord ;  will  bring  you  when  you  are 
old  and  feeble.  Give  them  their  own 
way  when  small,  and  they  will  go  where 
they  please  when  they  are  grown  up. 
These  little  ones  soon  become  attached 
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to  these  places  of  holy  concourse.  They 
will  learn  to  love  and  delight  to  visit 
them.  Amid  such  surroundings  they 
will,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  imbibe  a 
reverence  for  the  Lord’s  house,  and  for 
the  place  where  His  honor  dwelleth,  and 
an  inclination  to  worship  there.  Often 
have  we  noticed  such  children,  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  entered  a  church,  when  there 
were  no  services,  the  boys  take  off  their 
caps,  and  all  walk  and  whisper  softly. 
If  rightly  trained,  these  little  ones  are 
often  among  the  most  devout  and  sin¬ 
cere  worshipers  of  our  congregations. 
Bring  them  to  church,  while  they  can 
be  brought,  “  in  the  days  of  their  youth, 
while  the  evil  days  come  not,  nor  the 
years  draw  nigh,  when  they  shall  say,  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  these  things.” 


Waiting  for  the  Evening  Train. 


Among  the  crowds  of  people  moving 
restlessly  about  the  depot,  was  an  old 
man,  whose  form  was  bowed  down  with 
the  years  of  hard  toil.  His  hair  was 
white  as  the  winter’s  snow,  and  his 
hands  tremulous.  There  was  that  in 
his  countenance  and  manner,  which 
always  wins  confidence  and  respect. 

That  old  man  will  not  wait  long,  for 
the  train  is  sweeping  in  on  the  down 
grade  with  great  speed.  The  hours 
wear  fast  away.  The  sun  is  going,  and 
the  shadows  are  already  thickening 
over  the  track  beyond.  There  is  but 
one  change  on  this  route — and  by  the 
deep  river  which  rolls  between  this  and 
the  other  shore. 

More  than  eighty  years  ago  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  through  ticket  over  the 
strait  and  narrow  way,  whose  terminus 
is  the  Eternal  City. 

Death  is  a  mighty  engine,  and  for 
thousands  of  years  it  has  swept  this 
down  grade  hourly,  with  loaded  trains. 
It  stops  at  every  station.  There  are 
Morning  trains ,  carrying  the  children, 
the  little,  loved  ones,  whose  robes  are  as 
yet  unsoiled  by  the  sins  of  the  world. 

The  Noon  train ,  loaded  with  the 
pleasure-seeking — the  young  men,  the 
maidens,  and  those  in  the  prime  of  their 
manhood. 

The  J Evening  train,  is  filled  with  the 
aged,  sorrow-stricken,  and  the  home¬ 
sick.  Time-table  there  is  none.  We 


know  not  the  time  when  due,  but  they 
come  with  noiseless  speed.  “  All 
aboard  !  ”  at  that  time  has  a  startling, 
thrill,  and  the  gentle  “  Good  night  ”  is 
spoken  not  again,  for  no  passenger  re¬ 
turn  etli. 

“  We  are  all  waiting  for  the  train.” 


The  Last  Week  of  the  Year, 


BY  M.  COHEN  STUABT,  D-D. 


Each  year  has  a  week,  among  the  weeks  the 
most  blest ; 

Of  all  fifty-two,  ’tis  the  last  and  the  best. 

When  sunlight  has  a  feeble,  languishing  ray, 
But  sunshine  within  is  more  cheerful  and  gay  ; 
When  winter  decks  earth  with  the  snow-white 
pall, 

But  lifewarmth  of  summer  pervades  the  hall. 
More  happy  we  feel  when  that  time  draws  near, 
The  time  of  our  Christmas  and  coming  New 
Year ! 

Then  we  are  reminded  how  He  came  on  earth, 
Who  still  wants  to  sit  at  our  family  hearth, 
Whom  Martha  and  Mary  in  their  house  might 
see, 

And  still  at  our  table  invited  will  be. 

Then  Bethlehem’s  star,  with  a  radiant  glow, 
Sheds  light  on  each  Christian  dwelling  below. 
Not  least,  though  the  last,  is  that  week  in  the 
year, 

Of  good  merry  Christmas  and  happy  New 
Year  ! 

The  days  when  we  feel  we’re  nearer  to  God, 
Our  soul  more  contented  with  dealings  and  lot ; 
When  home  is  still  more  the  place  of  our  choice ; 
And  God  gives  us  hearts  to  sing  and  rejoice ; 
When  there’s  a  better,  a  healthier  joy 
For  woman  and  man,  for  girl  and  for  boy  ! 
What  time  so  well  fitted  to  love  and  to  cheer, 

As  merry  old  Christmas,  and  blessed  New 
Year! 

Oft  then  the  lost  son  longs  for  home-made 
bread, 

The  sheep  gone  astray  to  the  Lord  will  be  led ; 
Then  we  feel  more  childlike,  more  simple  and 
true, 

Whilst  childhood's  old  feelings  again  become 
new. 

The  cross  of  our  troubles  is  lighter  to  bear, 

The  heart  is  more  urged  to  praise  and  to  prayer ; 
Our  sorrow  is  lessen'd  and  soften’d  the  tear, 

On  Christmas  and  New  Year,  to  all  of  us  dear  ! 

The  blessing  God  grants  on  this  festival  day, 
May’t  lighten  our  path  with  its  heavenly  ray  ; 
May  that  be  our  comfort  till  the  end  of  our  life, 
When  the  struggle  is  over,  and  finished  the 
strife ; 

When,  looking  again  on  the  days  that  are  past, 
We  hope  for  a  glory  that  ever  will  last, 

With  blessings  like  these  we  have  nothing  to 
fear, 

On  earth  our  old  Christmas,  there,  the  real 
New  Year! 
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The  Lost  Child. 


BY  BEV.  R.  LEIGIITOX  GERHART. 


I. 

Upon  the  street,  amid  the  throng, 

A  little  child  went  slowly  by, 

And  now  and  then  was  plainly  heard 
To  weep  most  piteously. 

A  little  child,  and,  strange  to  say, 

All  unprotected  and  alone, 

While  cold  the  rain,  and  cold  the  sleet. 

Upon  her  head  unceasing  beat, 

Went  wandering  up  and  down  ; — 

And  in  the  sky  the  fading  light 

Was  deepening,  deepening  into  night. 

II. 

Is  there  no  one  to  care  for  her? 

So  many  people  going  by  ! 

Some  one  must  take  the  child,  or  she 
Will  surely,  surely  die  ! 

Is  there  no  home  to  shelter  her? 

There  are  a  score  on  either  side. 

Why,  from  their  windows,  see,  the  light 
Streams  out  upon  the  dismal  night, 

Streams, — shining  far  and  wide  ! 

Yet  left  alone  to  wander  here? 

Alone,  upon  a  night  so  drear ! 

III. 

A  little  child’s  a  tender  thing; 

A  single  word  will  often  make 
It  weep  with  many  a  choking  sob, 

As  if  its  heart  would  break. 

A  little  child’s  a  tender  thing, 

And  must  be  kept  with  wondrous  care — 

Like  to  a  frail  and  lovely  flower 

That  blooms  not  but  in  summer  hour, — 

E’en  from  the  cold,  damp  air. 

Sad,  is  it  not,  that  one  should  be 
Thus  left  alone  so  heartlessly? 

IV. 

Now  on  a  marble  step  she  sits ; 

Within  the  house  is  light  and  cheer. 

Now  on  a  marble  step  she  sits; 

None  know  that  she  is  near. 

She  weeps  no  more,  but  with  the  cold 
Trembles,  poor  thing,  in  every  limb. 

Her  head  is  bowed  upon  her  knee  ; 

Her  hands  are  folded  helplessly  ; 

Behind  her,  dark  and  dim, 

With  icicles  all  crusted  o’er, 

Stands  closely  shut  the  massive  door. 

V. 

The  people  on  the  street  go  by, 

And  in  the  distance,  loud  and  shrill, 

In  spite  of  falling  rain  and  sleet, 

The  newsboy  whistles  still ! 

Alas  !  how  calmly  on  its  way 

The  mighty  world  moves  smoothly  on, 

Without  a  care  for  those  who  weep, 

Nor  any  thought  for  those  who  keep 
Their  weary  watch  alone. 

To  this  poor  child  will  no  one  give 
A  helping  hand  that  she  may  live  ? 

VI. 

The  door  is  opened  ;  ah  !  the  light 
Shines  full  upon  a  prostrate  form. 


A  start! — a  cry  ! — and  some  one  then 
Quick  rushes  through  the  storm. 

The  lost  is  found ! — Long  hours  have  fled 
Since  from  her  home  she  far  had  gone  ; 
Search  had  been  fruitless,  and  at  last 
From  every  heart  e’en  hope  had  past; 

But,  weeping  and  alone, 

Through  devious  ways  she  yet  had  come, 
And  all  unconscious  wandered  home. 

VII. 

O  sweet  the  rest  that  comes  at  last 
To  tired  heart  and  weary  brain; 

And  sweet  the  peace  that  comes  to  close 
Long  hours  of  grief  and  pain  ! 

And  pillowed  on  a  mother’s  breast, 
Watched  by  a  tender,  loving  eye. 

Without  a  fear  that  could  impart 
The  slightest  tremor  to  the  heart, 

She  sleeps,  sleeps  tranquilly  ; 

Sleeps  on,  nor  even  dreams  of  harm, 
Encircled  by  a  mother’s  arm. 

VIII. 

Is  not  the  soul  a  poor  lost  child, 

That  all  involved  in  deepest  night, 

With  piteous  crying  wanders  on, 

Striving  to  reach  the  light? 

Thou  art  its  light,  O  Christ,  my  God, 

And  Thou  its  home  !  Oh  !  may  it  come 
To  Thee,  and  with  Thy  love  be  blest, 
And,  folded  to  Thy  bosom,  rest 
In  peace  and  joy  at  home. 

Rest  there,  rest  there,  for  there  alone 
Life  is  all  light  and  death  unknown. 


Secure  in  its  helplessness  the  child 
turns  its  wistful  eyes  to  its  fond  mother 
to  express  its  needs,  reaches  toward  her 
its  tiny  hands  when  its  form  writhes  in 
pain,  and  breathes  into  her  ear  its 
plaintive  moan  in  articulate  utterance 
of  its  deep  suffering.  It  cannot  save  or 
help  itself.  IIow  can  it  help  or  save 
others  ? 

And  yet  the  child  has  a  grand — a 
sublime  possibility  before  it.  It  has  a 
promise  of  growth  and  development. 
The  limbs  shall  not  always  be  small 
and  feeble.  The  feet  now  unable  to 
sustain  the  little  form  shall  yet  be  swiff 
t)  fly  on  errands  of  mercy  or  to  make 
journeys  for  Christ.  The  hands  now 
grasping  every  thing,  but  holding  no¬ 
thing,  may  yet  perform  deeds  of  great 
strength,  or  be  wide  opened  in  acts  of 
benevolence. — S.  S.  Times. 


Holiness  is  the  beauty  of  God  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  soul,  and  the  impression 
is  everlasting.  Other  beauty  is  but  a 
faded  flower;  time  will  plough  up  deep 
furrows  upon  the  fairest  face,  but  this 
will  be  fresh  to  eternity. 
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Being  them  to  Chukch. — One  of 
the  sins  of  parents  that  will  be  visited 
on  their  children  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generations  is  the  prevailing  license 
given  them  to  slight  the  services  of  the 
sanctuary.  Unless  our  children  are 
brought  to  the  house  of  God,  they  will 
not  be  likely  to  resort  to  it  as  they  ad¬ 
vance  in  years,  and  losing  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  early  impressions  from  the  gos¬ 
pel,  it  will  not  be  strange  if,  later  in 
life,  they  become  inaccessible  to  its  ap¬ 
peals. — Kentucky  Presbyterian. 


Little  children  shall,  in  some 
way,  bear  an  important  part  in  the 
ultimate  establishment  of  Christ’s  king¬ 
dom.  The  fact  that  the  Church  has 
not  yet  found  a  sphere  for  childhood’s 
work,  and  has  but  just  acknowledged 
children’s  membership,  is  only  a  state 
ment  that  the  fulness  of  time  has  not 
yet  come. 

V 

It  would  be  like  God’s  way  of  work¬ 
ing  to  give  to  children  a  prominent 
place  in  His  greatest  plans.  He  would 
show  to  us  how  the  most  mighty  works 
are  wrought  by  most  humble  instru¬ 
mentalities. 

“Weak  as  a  babe,”  “helpless  as  a 
little  child,”  are  formulas  of  speech 
recognizing  admitted  facts.  Children 
are  most  helpless  of  all  born  creatures. 
Others  are  born  clothed,  and  provided 
with  instinct  to  find  shelter.  Not  so 
with  children.  “  The  foxes  have  holes, 
and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,” — 
but  no  “son  of  man  hath  where  to  lay 
his  head,”  until  provision  is  made  for 
him.  Other  creatures  have  what  they 
need  ready-made.  God  has  given  to 
man  only  the  raw  material.  Childhood 
cannot  work  to  supply  its  needs.  It 
does  not  even  know  its  needs.  It  must 
be  led.  It  is  but  an  opportunity  for 
God ;  it  is  but  a  possibility  for  man.  A 
glorious  opportunity — a  beauteous  pos¬ 
sibility  ! — 

“It  lay  upon  its  mother’s  breast — a  thing 

Bright  as  a  dew-drop  when  it  first  descends, 
Or  as  the  plumage  of  an  angel’s  wing, 

Where  every  tint  of  rainbow  beauty  blends.” 


Uncork  the  Bottle. —  You  can’t 
fill  a  bottle  with  the  cork  in!  Let  the 
fountain  be  ever  so  abundant,  and  the 
pump  be  plied  with  ever  so  much  vigor 
and  persistence,  it  is  all  in  vain.  Do 
you  know  what  I  mean  ?  The  philoso¬ 


pher  puts  it  in  this  wise:  “Curiosity  is 
the  parent  of  knowledge.”  Your  first 
business,  then,  is  to  awaken  a  desire 
to  know.  It  is  what,  a  few  years  ago, 
we  used  to  hear  lectured  about  so  much 
under  the  phrase  “waking  up  mind.” 
A  large  part  of  the  failure  among  Bun- 
day-school  teachers  comes  from  the 
neglect  of  this  principle.  They  know 
something  to  teach — they  actually  say 
excellent  things  and  do  excellent  things, 
but  their  pupils  don’t  care  a  fig  for  the 
wares  they  are  asked  to  buy.  Now, 
my  friend,  you  may  go  on  in  this  way 
till  you  teach  your  class  to  death.  You 
may  pour  your  stream  of  knowledge 
upon  them  till  you  drown  them,  or  till 
they  run  away,  and  never  get  a  drop  of 
it  into  them, — because  their  mouths  are 
shut ! 

You  see  the  point,  do  you?  “Oh! 
yes !”  I  hear  you  ask :  “  How  can  I  open 
their  mouths  ?  How  can  I  get  the  cork 
out?”  That’s  the  rub,  I  confess.  It  is 
just  here  that  the  “  teacher  shines  out.” 
Any  body  can  teach  those  who  want  to 
learn.  The  genius  for  teaching  shows 
itself  in  teaching  those  who  don’t  want 
to  learn — in  begetting  a  desire  to  know 
where  such  a  desire  did  not  exist.  Do 
not  mistake.  This  thing  you  are  so 
strongly  disposed  to  give  up  as  impossi¬ 
ble,  this  teaching  those  who  have  no 
desire  to  learn,  is  just  the  most  import¬ 
ant  work  we  have  to  do.  Were  it  not 
for  this,  our  services  might  almost  be 
dispensed  with.  Those  whose  minds 
are  open  to  receive  truth,  who  are  all 
athirst  for  it,  will  find  it  somewhere  and 
some  way,  if  they  don’t  get  it  from  you 
or  me. —  Workman. 


The  Deaf  Mutes. — A  person  was 
brought  to  Jesus  who  could  neither  hear 
nor  speak.  What  was  he  brought  for  ? 
Because  his  friends  wished  him  cured? 
Why  did  they  bring  him  to  J esus  ?  Had 
they  ever  heard  that  a  deaf  mute  could 
be  made  to  speak  and  hear? 

I  think  they  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing,  but  they  believed  that  Jesus  could 
do  what  they  washed,  and  so  they  came 
to  Him,  and  the  man  was  cured  !  They 
had  very  much  the  same  kind  of  faith 
that  we  all  must  have.  We  must  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  Saviour  can  cure  us  of 
our  sinfulness. 
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A  Prince  on  His  Knees. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Our  readers  know  that  William,  the 
venerable  Emperor  of  Germany,  has  a 
son  called  the  Crown  Printz,  known  by 
the  soubriquet  of  “  Unser  Fritz.  ’  He  is 
to  succeed  his  father  as  Emperor.  “  Un¬ 
ser  Fritz’s  ”  eldest  son,  Prince  Frederick 
William,  is  fifteen  years  old.  At  this 
age  the  young  men  of  Germany  are 
received  into  full  membership  of  the 
Church  by  the  rite  of  confirmation. 
For  a  long  while  this  youth  has  been 
taught  the  Catechism,  and  on  the  1st  of 
September  last  he  was  confirmed.  The 
ceremony  took  place  in  the  Friedens 
Kirche,  in  Potsdam,  the  summer  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Emperor.  The  church 
was  tastefully  decorated  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  A  large  part  of  the  congregation 
was  composed  of  members  of  the  royal 
family.  These  came  into  the  church, 
led  by  the  stately,  tall  form  of  old  Wil¬ 
liam,  on  whose  arm  his  daughter-in-law, 
the  young  prince’s  mother,  was  leaning 
He  was  followed  by  the  venerable  Em¬ 
press,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  her  son, 
“Unser  Fritz,”  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
These  were  followed  by  the  children  of 
the  Crown  Prince,  and  the  royal  rela¬ 
tives.  It  is  said  the  ladies  were  dressed 
with  unusual  plainness;  the  mother  of 
the  young  prince  was  dressed  in  black. 
After  the  congregation  had  been  seated, 
the  Crown  Prince  brought  his  son,  the 
youthful  catechumen,  from  the  sacristy 
and  placed  him  before  the  altar,  and 
then  withdrew;  the  boy  looked  pale,  and 
well  he  might.  Many  who  read  these 
lines  remember,  with  what  a  trembling 
heart  they  stood  before  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation,  when,  with  an  audible  voice, 
they  vowed  to  be  on  the  Lord’s  side : 

“  That,  long  as  life  itself  shall  last, 
Ourselves  to  Christ  we  yield  ; 

Nor  from  His  cause  will  we  depart, 

Or  ever  quit  the  field.” 

Young  Frederick  William  stood  alone 
before  his  parents,  and  grand-parents, 
and  all  the  great  people — stood  alone 
too  before  his  Saviour,  to  whom  he  was 
to  promise,  on  bended  knee,  to  be  His 
faithful  child  forever.  After  the  Prince 
had  taken  his  place  at  the  altar  steps, 
the  Choir  sang  the  100th  Psalm,  fol¬ 
lowed  with  Luther’s  battle  hymn : 


“  Ein  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,” 

sung  by  the  whole  congregation.  The 
Prince  had  been  instructed  for  some 
time  past  by  Pastor  Persius  of  Potsdam, 
and  during  a  few  weeks  previous,  Court 
preacher  Heym  had  prepared  him  more 
fully  for  confirmation. 

The  latter  officiated,  too,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  In  a  short  address  to  the  Prince 
he  explained  the  meaning  of  the  rite  of 
confirmation,  the  solemn  obligations  of 
a  responsible  member  of  the  Church, 
and  exhorted  him  to  cultivate  the  habit 
of  devout  prayer.  The  Pastor  then 
examined  him  on  the  central  doctrines 
of  the  Christian  religion,  asking  him 
some  thirty  questions,  all  of  which  he 
promptly  and  correctly  answered,  be¬ 
sides  reciting  many  Scripture  versas 
which  he  had  committed  to  memory. 
After  this  he  recited  several  verses  of 
the  Te  Deum  Laudamus  : 

“  We  praise  Thee,  0  God.” 

The  Prince  then  read  a  short  statement 
of  his  faith,  wholly  written  by  himself. 
With  a  clear  ringing  voice,  and  in  plain 
earnest  words,  he  “  professed  a  good  pro¬ 
fession  before  many  witnesses.”  With 
tender  thankfulness  he  told  how  God 
had  watched  over  and  safely- kept  him 
from  a  child  ;  to  this  hour  had  richly 
bestowed  upon  him  bodily  and  spiritual 
blessing.  He  professed  his  faith  in 
God  the  Father  Almighty,  and  in  His 
only  begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.  He  said  that  he  knew  that 
severe  and  trying  duties  awaited  him  in 
his  coming  life,  but  that  this  should  not 
weaken  his  courage  or  faith,  but  nerve 
him  for  a  brave  and  faithful  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  same;  that  his  prayer 
should  be  for  grace  to  love  God  and  the 
brethren,  and  to  promote  and  support 
every  good  cause. 

Pastor  Heym  then  preached  a  sermon 
on  1  Timothy  vi.  12 : 

“Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith,  lay  hold  on 
eternal  life,  whereunto  thou  art  also  called,  and 
hast  professed  a  good  profession  before  many 
witneses.” 

The  preacher  assured  him  that  he 
never  could  be  happy  as  a  man  and  as 
a  Prince,  unless  he  would  be  a  faithful 
Christian  ;  and  that  every  Christian  was 
a  warrior,  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
Christ,  and  bound  to  battle  valiantly  for 
Him  through  life. 
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After  the  Prince  had  recited  the 
Apostles’  Creed,  he  answered  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions  with  an  emphatic  yes: 

“  Dost  thou,  with  all  thy  heart,  consent  to  the 
Christian  Apostolic  Oeed.  and  dost  thou  desire 
to  be  confirmed  on  this  basis  in  the  Church  of 
believers,  and  especially  in  the  communion  of 
our  Evangelical  Church?'’ 

“  Dost  thou  promise,  by  the  help  of  God,  to 
continue  true  and  steadfast  in  this  faith,  fear¬ 
lessly  to  confess  and  obey  it  in  purity  of  heart 
and  habit  of  life,  and  remain  faithful  unto 
death  ?” 

“  Dost  thou  promise,  in  order  to  grow  in  the 
Knowledge  of  the  Truth  and  in  godliness,  faith¬ 
fully  to  use  the  Christian  means  of  grace 

Then  the  pastor  laid  his  hands  upon 
him  and  said  :  “  Receive  thou  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  shield  and  hiding-place  from 
all  evil,  the  strength  and  help  to  all 
good,  from  the  merciful  hand  of  God  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  blessing  of  God  abide  with  thee  for¬ 
ever.  Amen.” 

In  conclusion,  the  pastor  gave  the 
Prince  a  Scripture  motto,  as  a  guide 
through  life,  from  2  Peter  i.  5-7 : 

“  And,  besides  this,  giving  ail  diligence,  add 
to  your  faith,  virtue ;  and  to  virtue,  knowledge  ; 
and  to  knowledge,  temperance  ;  and  to  temper¬ 
ance,  patience  ;  and  to  patience,  godliness;  and 
to  godliness,  brotherly  kindness :  and  to  bro¬ 
therly  kindness,  charity.” 

After  the  close  of  the  service,  a  touch¬ 
ing  scene  presented  itself.  In  pious 
German  families,  the  confirmation  of  a 
child  or  grand-child,  is  an  important 
event,  an  occasion  for  gratitude  and 
congratulation.  Friends  and  relatives 
embrace  and  kiss  the  catechumen,  who 
has  renewed  the  vows  made  in  his  stead 
in  baptism,  and  has  been  guarded  and 
spared  to  engage  in  this  .solemn  act  of 
personal  consecration  to  Christ.  On  this 
occasion  many  were  moved  to  tears,  as 
they  beheld  the  aged  Empress  long  em¬ 
bracing  her  son,  the  father  of  this  youth, 
and  pressing  many  affectionate  kisses  on 
his  face. 

As  the  catechumen  turned  away  from 
the  altar  steps,  his  grandfather,  old 
William,  threw  his  arms  around  him, 
and  pressed  him  long  and  warmly  to 
his  heart.  His  lips  quivered  with  emo¬ 
tion  as  he  buried  his  ardent  feelings  in 
many  kisses  on  the  boy.  Then  turning 
around  he  embraced  his  son,  “  Unser 
Fritz  ”  Meanwhile  the  catechumen  was 
embraced  and  kissed  by  many  loving 
friends. 


In  the  rear  of  these  royal  personages 
stood  three  men,  wTho  felt  a  warm  inter¬ 
est  in  the  ceremony.  They  were  Geu. 
Von  Gottberg,  Dr.  Hintzpeter,  and  Pas¬ 
tor  Persius.  The  two  former  were  his 
private  tutors,  the  latter  his  religious 
instructor.  With  deep  gratitude  the 
Emperor  and  Empress,  and  the  Crown 
Prince  and  his  wife  stepped  back  to 
them,  each  grasping  each  warmly  by  the 
hand,  and  thanked  them  for  the  faithful 
labor  and  pains  which  they  had  bestowed 
upon  the  young  catechumen. 

After  the  congregation  had  with¬ 
drawn,  the  young  Prince  partook  of  the 
holy  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
no  one  being  present  but  his  parents 
and  grandparents,  and  the  officiating 
minister. 

Among  a  certain  class  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  there  is  a  silly  prejudice  against 
committing  the  Catechism  and  Scripture 
verses  to  memory,  and  many  are  too 
lazy  or  stupid  to  do  it.  Some  fancy  this 
committing  to  memory  to  be  a  work  for 
children,  but  not  suited  for  older  people. 
Here  is  the  heir  of  a  great  empire,  who 
studies  the  Catechism  and  the  Bible 
diligently  for  years,  and  is  not  ashamed 
to  recite  and  profess  what  he  has  learned 
before  a  large  congregation. 

Very  touching  is  the  tearful,  tender 
gratitude  of  these  royal  parents  and 
grandparents,  for  the  merciful  Provi¬ 
dence  which  has  kept  and  blessed  their 
boy ;  blessed  their  instruction  and  train¬ 
ing,  and  fitted  him  to  “  profess  a  good 
profession,”  and  given  him  a  pious 
heart. 

A  rich  reward  is  bestowed  on  these 
teachers  of  the  Prince  through  the  grate¬ 
ful  words  of  his  friends.  And  well  did 
they  deserve  it.  None  but  the  consci¬ 
entious  minister  knows  how  much  anx¬ 
iety  and  care  he  bestows  on  his  cate¬ 
chumens.  Alas !  how  many  parents 
forget  to  thank  the  pastor  for  his  work, 
and  thus  cheer  him  in  his  toilsome 
duties ! 


He  that  will  keep  his  heart,  must 
have  the  eyes  of  his  soul  awake,  and 
open  all  the  disorderly  and  tumultuous 
stirrings  of  his  affections;  if  the  affec¬ 
tions  break  loose,  and  the  passions  be 
stirred,  the  soul  must  discover  it,  and 
suppress  them  before  they  get  to  a  height. 
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Christmas  in  Spain. 

There  is  no  civilized  country  on  earth 
in  which  children  are  not  made  happy 
by  the  promise  of  the  coming  of  Christ¬ 
mas.  But  in  every  country  the  festival 
is  called  by  a  different  name,  and  its 
presiding  genius  is  painted  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  costume  and  manner.  Y  ou  know 
all  about  our  jolly  Dutch  Santa  Claus, 
with  his  shrewd,  twinkling  eyes,  his 
frosty  beard,  his  ruddy  face  and  bag  of 
treasures  with  which  he  comes  tumbling 
down  the  chimney,  while  his  team  ot 
reindeer  snort  and  stamp  on  the  icy  roof. 
The  English  Christmas  is  equally  well 
known,  and  the  wonders  of  the  German 
miracle-tree,  the  first  sight  of  which  no 
child  ever  forgets.  But  you  are,  per¬ 
haps,  not  so  familiar  with  the  spirit  of 
the  blessed  season  of  advent  in  Southern 
Europe,  and  so  I  will  tell  you  some  of 
the  pleasures  and  fancies  of  the  Spanish 
Christmas. 

The  good  cheer  which  it  brings  every¬ 
where  is  especially  evident  in  Spain. 
They  are  a  frugal  people;  and  many  a 
good  Spanish  family  is  supported  by  less 
than  the  waste  of  a  household  on  Mur¬ 
ray  Hill.  But  there  is  no  sparing  at 
Christmas.  This  is  a  season  as  fatal  to 
turkeys  as  Thanksgiving  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Castilian  farmers  drive  them 
into  Madrid  in  great  droves,  which  they 
conduct  from  door  to  door,  making  the 
dim  old  streets  gay  with  their  scarlet 
wattles,  and  noisy  with  obstreperous 
gabbling.  But  the  headquarters  of  the 
marketing  during  these  days  are  in  the 
Plaza  Mayor,  where  every  variety  of 
fruit  and  provision  is  sold.  There  is 
nothing  more  striking  than  those  vast 
heaps  of  fresh  golden  oranges,  plucked 
the  day  before  in  the  groves  of  Andalu¬ 
sia  ;  nuts  from  Granada,  and  dates  from 
Africa ;  every  flavor  and  color  of  tropi¬ 
cal  fruitage ;  and  in  the  stall  beneath 
the  gloomy  arches  the  butchers  drive 
their  flourishing  trade.  All  is  gay  and 
joyous — chaffering  and  jesting,  greeting 
of  friends  and  filling  of  baskets.  The 
sky  is  wintry,  but  the  ground  is  ruddy 
and  rich  with  the  fruits  of  the  summer. 

At  night  the  whole  city  turns  out  into 
the  streets.  The  youths  and  maidens  of 
the  poorer  class  go  trooping  through  the 
town  with  tambourines,  castanets  and 
guitars,  singing  and  dancing.  Every 
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one  has  a  different  song  to  suit  his  own 
state  of  mind.  The  women  sing  of  love 
and  religion,  and  many  of  the  men  can 
sing  of  nothing  better  than  politics.  But 
the  part  which  the  children  take  in  the 
festival  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to 
those  time-honored  ceremonies  we  all 
remember.  The  associations  of  Christ¬ 
mas  eve  in  Spain  are  all  of  the  Gospel. 
There  is  no  northern  St.  Nick  there  to 
stuff' the  stockings  of  good  children  with 
rewards  of  merit.  Why,  then,  on  Christ¬ 
mas  do  you  see  the  little  shoes  exposed 
by  the  windows  and  doors?  The  wise 
kings  of  the  east  are  supposed  to  be 
journeying  by  night  to  Bethlehem,  bear¬ 
ing  gifts  and  homage  to  the  heavenly 
Child,  and  out  of  their  abundance,  when 
they  pass  by  the  houses  where  good 
children  sleep,  they  will  drop  into  their 
shoes  some  of  the  treasures  they  are 
bearing  to  the  Baby  Prince  in  Judea. 
This  thought  is  never  absent  from  the 
rejoicing  of  Christmas-tide  in  Spain. 
Every  hour  of  the  time  is  sacred  to  Him 
who  came  to  bring  peace  and  good-will 
to  the  world.  The  favorite  toy  of  the 
season  is  “  The  Nativity.”  It  is  some¬ 
times  very  elaborate  and  costly,  repre¬ 
senting  a  landscape  under  a  starry 
night ;  the  shepherds  watching  their 
flocks ;  the  magi  coming  in  with  wonder 
and  awe,  and  the  Child  in  the  stable, 
shedding  upon  the  darkness  that  living 
light  which  was  to  overspread  the 
world. — St.  Nicholas. 


How  to  Pray. 

An  article,  found  among  the  unpub¬ 
lished  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  A.  Alex¬ 
ander,  on  “  Circumlocution  in  Prayer,” 
closes  with  the  following  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  to  young  men  who  are  forming 
their  habits  in  respect  to  prayer.  They 
are  equally  applicable  to  all  who  pray 
in  public,  and  especially  those  who  pray 
in  the  Sunday-school : 

1.  Let  your  prayers  be  composed  of 
thanksgiving,  praise,  confession,  and 
petition,  without  any  argument  or  ex¬ 
hortation  addressed  to  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  praying  with  you. 

2.  Express  your  desire  in  the  briefest, 
simplest  form,  without  circumlocution. 

3.  Avoid  the  use  of  compound  terms 
in  the  place  of  the  imperative  mood. 

4.  Hallow  God’s  name  by  avoiding 
it*  unnecessary  repetition. 
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5.  Adopt  the  simple  devotional 
phrases  of  Scripture ;  but  avoid  the  free 
use  of  its  figures,  and  all  quaint  and 
doubtful  application  of  its  terms  to 
foreign  subjects. 

6.  Pray  to  God,  and  not  to  man. 


Flowers. 


BY  REV.  P.  S.  DAVIS,  D-D. 


My  Professor  of  Natural  Science  at 
College  gave  me  credit  for  being  the 
best  ground  squirrel  catcher  that  be¬ 
longed  to  our  botanical  class.  That  was 
the  only  compliment  the  conscientious 
man  could  ever  pay  me ;  for  during  all 
our  rambles  over  hill  and  through  dale, 
I  had  no  sympathy  with  a  science  that 
made  the  rose  a  monster,  and  the  most 
beautiful  varieties  of  that  queen  of  flow¬ 
ers  mere  hybrids.  So  I  further  con¬ 
cluded  that  pulling  plants  to  pieces  and 
counting  the  petals  was  like  the  child’s 
play  of  breaking  the  drum  to  see  where 
the  sound  came  from  ;  and  that  chasing 
“  chip-monks  ”  was  more  refreshing.  I 
have  changed  my  opinion  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  the  hairs  on  my  head  have  be¬ 
come  less.  And  although  I  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  Botany,  I  have  long  since 
coincided  with  wiser  men,  that  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  plants  opens  a  vast  field  of  useful 
and  delightful  knowledge  to  those  who 
press  their  inquiries  on  her  domain. 

True,  science  has  sometimes  “  run 
mad.”  There  have  been  botanical  fools 
as  well  as  chemical  and  theological 
fools,  in  the  times  that  are  past.  Mary 
Howitt,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
some  facts,*  speaks  of  a  very  curious 
book  published  about  1631,  by  a  Ger¬ 
man,  on  the  rose,  in  which  two  hundred 
and  fifty  mortal  pages  are  devoted  to 
the  curative  properties  of  that  flower  in 
every  disease — making  it  a  universal 
panacea.  The  author  also  claims  for  it 
supernatural  powers,  particularly  in 
driving  away  evil  spirits.  He  also  speaks 
of  the  reproduction  of  the  rose,  as  some¬ 
thing  that  could  be  effected  from  its 
own  ashes,  like  the  fabled  Phoenix,  an 
idea  which  is  gravely  produced  in  a 
French  work  published  as  late  as  the 


*Seea  short  article  in  a  volume  of  Bohn’s 
Illustrated  Library. 


beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
This  was  called  the  imperial  secret,  be¬ 
cause  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  pur¬ 
chased  it  of  a  foreign  chemist  at  a  very 
high  price. 

And  yeTThe  fact  that  men  have  failed 
to  extract  the  elixir  of  life  from  the  rose 
is  no  objection  to  Botany,  any  more 
than  the  failure  of  the  old  alchemist  to 
find  the  philosopher’s  stone  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  chemistry,  or  any  more 
than  the  failure  of  the  old  school-men 
to  determine  how  many  angels  could 
stand  upon  the  point  of  a  needle,  is  an 
argument  against  Theology. 

But  independent  of  the  classification 
of  plants  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
may  really  be  put  by  the  man  of  science, 
every  little  incense-breathing  floweret 
has  a  rich  store  of  joy  for  any  man  who 
will  but  study  it  closely.  For  example, 
I  have  copied  before  me  an  extended 
statement  by  a  distinguished  man  in 
regard  to  the  tiny  flower  known  as  the 
Daisy,  in  which  he  shows  that  this  little 
beauty,  so  small  and  delicate,  contains 
between  two  and  three  hundred  flowers  ; 
that  every  leaf  and  stamen  and  pistil  is 
itself  a  jierfect  flower,  having  each  its 
corolla,  stamens,  pistil  and  fruit,  so  that 
we  can  see  how  much  is  compressed 
into  the  calyx  of  that  one  little  gem  ; 
and  I  cite  the  instance  to  show  how  our 
pleasure  may  be  increased  by  a  close 
examination  of  these  things. 

But  flowers  afford  pleasure  to  those 
who  may  see  and  handle  and  trample 
on  them  all  their  lives,  without  ever 
suspecting  the  multiplied  glories  re¬ 
vealed  by  a  minute  examination  of  their 
structure.  Poor  Burns  appreciated  the 
wee  crimson-tipped  daisy  he  turned 
down  with  his  plowshare,  more  than 
Pousseau,  to  whose  description  I  have 
just  referred.  There  are  no  grotesques 
in  nature,  no  ridiculous  fancies  made 
merely  to  fill  up  space,  and  God  has 
scattered  His  beauties  for  men  who  can¬ 
not,  like  Solomon,  discourse  on  all  the 
plants,  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  even 
to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall.  Our  Divine 
Bedeemer  did  not  address  a  Botany 
class  when  He  said,  “  Consider  the  lilies 
of  the  field.”  Indeed  the  multitude  of 
men  must  be  satisfied  to  use  and  enjoy 
what  the  few  are  given  to  know  and 
understand.  I  know  nothing  of  materia 
medica.  I  apply  an  arnica  plaster  and 
take  senna  and  Peruvian  bark,  when 
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my  physician  says  I  ought  to  do  so,  and 
in  this  I  show  more  faith  than  some 
people  when  they  listen  to  their  preach¬ 
ers.  In  fact  it  is  a  law  of  our  being  that 
we  must  use  aud  may  delight  in  most 
things,  before  it  can  be  expected  that 
we  should  come  to  any  proper#  under¬ 
standing  of  them.  The  man  who  would 
refuse  food  until  he  knew  all  about 
albumen  and  how  much  is  in  his  bread 
and  potatoes,  would  be  set  down  as  a 
fool,  deserving  to  starve,  as  he  surely 
would  have  done  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  make  the  inquiry. 

The  same  truth  holds  good  when  we 
leave  the  sphere  of  the  strictly  useful, 
and  go  out  into  the  realms  of  what  men 
call  the  purely  beautiful.  We  opine 
that  Noah  never  thought  of  analyzing 
the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  yet  the  old 
patriarch  doubtless  had  more  delight  in 
it  than  Humboldt  had  in  anything  he 
ever  found  while  studying  the  cosmos. 

The  use  I  would  make  of  this  general 
fact  in  its  application  to  the  world  of 
flowers,  is  to  show  that  the  masses  of 
men  who  can  never  expect  to  have  any 
scientific  knowledge  of  it,  or  even  to  be 
close  observers  of  the  wonderful  organi¬ 
zation  found  there,  may  yet  find  great 
and  varied  enjoyment  in  it.  And  iu 
this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  men  have  al¬ 
most  everywhere  and  always  obeyed  the 
promptings  of  nature,  and  used  flowers 
for  the  purposes  of  ornamentation.  I 
was  astonished  some  time  ago  to  see  it 
stated  by  Mrs.  Gore,  that  there  are  roses 
indigenous  to  the  extreme  Arctic  re¬ 
gions.  “  Not  only  do  they  unfold  their 
pink  corollas  there,  but  the  Esquimaux 
decorate  their  hair,  the  reindeer  and  the 
sealskins  in  which  they  are  clothed,  with 
the  beautiful  blossoms.”  Indeed  the 
whole  world  seems  to  have  said  with 
Solomon,  “Let  us  crown  ourselves  with 
rose-buds  before  they  wither.”  A  few 
facts  in  regard  to  this  may  not  be  unin¬ 
teresting  to  the  reader. 

The  cultivation  of  flowers  for  orna¬ 
ments  is  mentioned  in  the  oldest  Coptic 
manuscripts,  and  the  celebrated  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon,  built  by  Semiramis 
one  thousand  two  hundred  years  B.  C., 
in  which  the  choicest  plants  were  raised, 
are  familiar  to  you  all.  All  the  Eastern 
nations  had  a  superstitious  regard  for 
flowers.  Zoroaster  tells  us  that  every 
flower  is  appropriated  to  a  particular 


angel,  and  that  the  Rosa  centi folia  (our 
common  hundred-leaved  rose)  is  conse¬ 
crated  to  an  arch-angel  of  the  highest 
order.  The  Turks  suppose  that  the 
rose  owes  its  origin  to  the  perspiration 
that  fell  from  the  brow  of  Mahomet, 
and  they  never  tread  upon  a  rose  leaf 
nor  suffer  one  to  lie  on  the  ground.  The 
Rosa  Damascena  (Damascus  rose)  was 
brought  from  Syria  bv  the  Crusaders, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  say 
here,  how  fully  flowers  have  entered 
into  the  history  of  heraldry :  that  is, 
when  used  as  devices  on  standards  and 
banners  as  the  symbols  of  heroes,  fami¬ 
lies  and  nations,  in  their  struggles  for 
honor,  fame  and  power.  The  lilies  of 
France,  and  the  red  and  white  roses  of 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  dur¬ 
ing  the  thirty  years’  war  in  England, 
are  good  illustrations  of  this. 

Among  the  Greeks,  whose  idea  was 
that  the  highest  good  culminated  in  the 
beautiful,  there  are  many  references  to 
flowers.  This  idea  entered  into  their 
mythologies,  and  all  their  historians  and 
poets  constantly  refer  to  flowers.  Every 
school-boy  who  has  had  his  ears  boxed 
over  Homer,  knows  how  he  describes 
Aurora  with  rose-tipped  fingers  filling 
the  air  with  their  perfume. 

The  Romans,  however,  carried  the 
luxurious  use  of  flowers  to  the  greatest 
height,  covering  the  couches  of  their 
guests  and  their  banquet  tables  with 
them.  Some  of  the  Emperers  scattered 
the  halls  of  their  palaces  with  them. 
When  Cleopatra  went  to  Cilicia  to  meet 
Mark  Antony,  she  gave  him  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  festivals  which  displayed  a  royal 
magnificence.  On  the  fourth  dav  the 
Queen  carried  her  sumptuousness  so 
far  as  to  pay  a  talent  for  a  quantity  of 
roses,  with  which  she  caused  the  floor  to 
be  covered  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
inches.  But  the  greatest  profusion  of 
flowers  mentioned  iu  ancient  history, 
and  which  seems  scarcely  credible,  is 
that  which  Suetonius  attributed  to  Nero. 
This  author  says  that  a  fete  which  the 
Emperor  gave  at  Baite  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred  for  roses  alone  were  more  than 
4,000,000  sesterces,  which  equals  £20,- 
000,  or  nearly  $100,000.  At  this,  or 
some  other  reception  at  Baite,  when  the 
entertainment  was  given  on  the  water, 
the  whole  surface  of  Lake  Lucina  was 
covered  with  roses. 

At  first,  the  Romans  brought  their 
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flowers  from  Egypt  at  those  seasons  of 
the  year  when  Italy  could  not  produce 
them.  But  afterwards,  to  render  these 
luxuries  more  easily  attainable  during 
the  winter,  the  Roman  gardeners  erected 
green  houses,  warmed  by  hot  water  pipes, 
and  by  artificial  temperature  kept  roses 
and  lilies  constantly  in  bloom.  They 
carried  their  hot  houses  to  such  perfec¬ 
tion,  that  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
when  the  Egyptians  thought  to  pay  him 
a  splendid  compliment  by  sending  roses 
on  his  birthday  in  winter,  their  present 
excited  ridicule.  It  was  like  hauling 
coals  to  Newcastle. 

Clemence  Isaure,  a  French  lady  who 
lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  bequeathed  to  the  Academy  of 
Toulouse,  a  large  income,  exclusively 
for  the  celebration  of  floral  games,  and 
the  distribution  of  five  prizes  for  as 
many  poems.  The  prizes  consisted  of 
an  amaranth  and  a  rose  of  gold,  and  of 
a  violet,  marigold,  and  lily  of  silver. 
The  will  also  required  that  every  three 
years,  on  the  day  of  the  commencement 
of  the  floral  games,  the  members  of  the 
Academy  should  scatter  flowers  on  her 
tomb.  Ronsard,  the  French  poet,  took 
the  first  prize,  and  received  in  lieu  of 
the  accustomed  rose  a  silver  image  of 
Minerva.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was 
so  much  delighted  with  the  poem  that 
she  sent  him  a  magnificent  rose  valued 
at  £500.  But  enough  on  this  point. 

The  general  sentiment  the  world  has 
expressed  by  flowers,  are  those  of  love, 
honor,  refinement,  charity,  holiness  and 
happiness.  A  Synod  at  Nismes,  about 
A.D.  1284,  ordered  the  Jews  to  wear  a 
rose  on  their  breasts,  that  they  might  be 
distinguished  from  Christians  and  not 
receive  the  same  attentions.  At  one 
time,  too,  in  certain  parts  of  Germany, 
a  crown  of  red  roses  was  the  punishment 
of  immorality.  As  an  offset  to  this,  we 
may  mention  a  beautiful  custom  that 
prevails  in  the  Valley  of  Engadine  in 
Switzerland.  If  a  man  accused  of  a 
crime  is  able  to  justify  himself,  the  day 
on  which  he  is  delivered  from  prison,  a 
young  and  beautiful  girl  presents  him 
with  a  white  rose,  called  “  the  rose  of 
innocence.” 

Seneca  made  a  raid  upon  the  green¬ 
houses  of  Rome,  and  denounced  them 
as  tending  to  effeminacy  and  vice.  He 
tells  one  rich  old  curmudgeon  that  he 
could  not  sleep  if  one  of  the  rose  petals, 


with  which  his  bed  was  spread,  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  curled.  And  Cicero,  who 
rendered  Verres  immortal  by  the  unmer¬ 
ciful  castigation  he  gave  him,  tells  that 
citizen  not  -only  that  he  is  a  robber ;  but 
such  a  lazy,  effeminate  libertine,  that  he 
would  not  know  when  spring  came  if  he 
did  not  see  the  flowers  in  bloom.  But 
Seneca,  great  as  he  was,  could  not  do 
away  w ith  the  green  houses.  It  appears, 
however,  that  some  of  the  nobles  did 
appoint  a  board  of  eminent  physicians 
to  determine  what  kind  of  flowers  were 
suitable  to  place  in  crowns,  without 
detriment  to  health  ;  and  that  the  doc¬ 
tors  reported  the  parsley,  the  ivy,  the 
myrtle,  and  the  rose  as  possessing  pe¬ 
culiar  virtues  for  dissipating  the  fumes 
of  wine. 

Less  men  than  Seneca  and  Cicero 
might  have  told  emperors  and  patricians 
that  if  their  palaces  had  not  been  hot¬ 
beds  of  iniquity,  seething  with  drunken¬ 
ness  and  licentiousness,  the  wreath  put 
on  their  virtuous  brows  would  not  have 
killed  them,  even  though  their  courts 
had  smelled  like  the  city  of  Cologne, 
where  a  great  English  poet  says  he  re¬ 
cognized  seventy-two  separate  and  well 
defined  odors,  some  of  them  not  very 
pleasant. 

We  of  course  repudiate  the  idea  of 
the  old  German  already  alluded  to, 
who  found  in  the  rose  a  universal  pana¬ 
cea  even  for  physical  evils. 

Had  this  virtue  been  found,  Nero  and 
Marc  Anthony  might  have  been  spared. 
But  to  relieve  all  the  disorders  with 
which  our  humanity  is  afflicted,  there 
must  be  in  the  remedy  some  inherent 
quality  sufficient  to  cure  sin.  There  is 
only  one  Balm  in  Gilead  sufficient  for 
that.  And  this  leads  me  to  remark 
that  what  I  have  yet  to  say  will  be  in 
regard  to  flowers  viewed  from  a  Chris¬ 
tian  standpoint ,  and  if  you  will  bear 
with  me  yet  longer,  I  would  like  to  in¬ 
flict  a  few  of  what  my  little  daughter 
calls  my  “  Christianaray  ideas  ”  upon 
you.  I  must  premise,  however,  that  the 
world  has  its  sesthetic  tastes.  The  beau¬ 
tiful  can  be  looked  upon  and  enjoyed 
in  its  measure  in  the  sphere  of  nature, 
as  over  against  the  sphere  of  grace. 
Athens  was  once  the  most  refined  city 
in  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  idolatrous  and  immoral.  During 
the  middle  ages,  the  cultivation  of 
flowers,  as  well  as  art,  in  the  northwest 
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of  Europe,  was  confined  to  the  monks 
and  nuns,  who  kept  their  gardens  while 
every  one  else  was  off  at  the  wars.  But 
the  Church  does  not  now  monopolize 
these  things.  Some  people  who  make 
no  pretensions  to  Christianity  appreciate 
flowers  more  than  very  many  pious  per¬ 
sons  do.  There  is  a  worldly  thrift 
and  taste  that  often  expresses  itself  in 
this  way,  and  although  Christianity 
without  flowers  is  better  than  flowers 
without  Christianity,  it  is  certainly  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  the  flowers  alone  than  neither 
Christianity  or  flowers. 

We  do  not  usually  find  the  people 
who  love  and  cultivate  flowers  to  be  the 
worst  and  most  improvident  members 
of  any  community.  People  whose  ideas 
are  entirely  utilitarian — in  whom  the 
beautiful  things  of  the  world  excite  no 
emotions,  are  oftenest  contracted  and 
illiberal  in  all  their  views — moral  dys¬ 
peptics  ;  and  when  all  the  innocent  and 
legitimate  pastimes  by  which  the  toils 
and  cares  of  life  may  be  relieved  are 
ignored,  we  are  apt  to  have  great  stu¬ 
pidity,  or,  what  is  worse,  gossips  and 
busy  bodies  in  other  men’s  matters. 
Louis  Napoleon  understood  this.  He 
was  always  amusing  the  French  to 
keep  them  from  malicious  mischief — to 
himself.  The  ancients  had  this  idea, 
too.  They  consecrated  the  rose  to  Har- 
pocrates,  the  patron  of  silence,  of  which 
it  was  the  symbol,  and  they  presumed 
that  when  they  could  say  any  thing  to  a 
man — or  woman — under  a  rosebush, 
they  could  say  it  in  confidence.  That 
was  just  the  meaning  of  their  sub  rosa. 

It  was  the  custom  in  some  of  the 
northern  countries,  too,  to  suspend  a 
rose  over  their  table  at  their  feasts,  to 
remind  the  guests  that  honorable  silence 
was  to  be  preserved  in  regard  to  every¬ 
thing  said  during  their  meals.  A  little 
of  that  old  Roman  honor,  pagan  though 
it  was,  would  not  be  amiss  now.  You 
may  think  this  suggestion  uncharitable, 
but  if  you  were  speaking,  you  would  say 
that  if  you  could  enforce  the  code,  you 
would  make  many  that  you  wot  of  take 
breakfast,  dinner  and  tea,  lunch  between 
meals,  and  strawberries  at  night,  sub 
rosa.  You  would  pen  them  up  between 
silence  and  starvation.  And  it  would 
do  you  good  to  see  two  chronic  gossips 
chewing  and  swallowing  opposite  to  each 
other,  with  the  dread  consciousness  that 
they  dare  not  say  one  dishonorable  word 


about  what  they  might  hear.  The  effect 
upon  them  would  be  such  as  arsenic  and 
water  are  said  to  have  had  upon  rats, 
in  the  good  old  times  when  adulteration 
did  not  belong  to  the  apothecary’s  art. 
Many  a  person’s  first  mouthful  would 
prove  the  death  dose,  but  you  would 
say,  “If  the  rose  can  drive  away  the 
evil  spirit,  let  the  bush  be  planted,  even 
though  he  tear  some  as  he  goeth  out.” 
The  preachers  and  churches  would  have 
a  good  time  generally;  the  lawyers 
certainly,  and  even  the  doctors,  would 
have  more  leisure,  for  there  would  be 
less  sickness,  because  less  wounded, 
troubled,  broken  hearts.  Ah!  though 
the  rose  may  be  appointed  of  God  as 
means  to  help  keep  the  mind  in  proper, 
healthful  channels,  they  cannot,  as  the 
old  German  supposed,  exorcise  the 
Demon.  The  strong  man  keepeth  his 
palace,  and  until  a  stronger  one  come 
his  goods  are  in  peace. 

All  this  by  way  of  parenthesis.  I 
started  out  to  say  only  that  even  in  a 
worldly  point  of  view,  honors  and  flowers 
ought  to  go  together.  Moreover,  I  have 
noticed  during  a  ministry  that  has  ex¬ 
tended  through  half  of  my  life-time,  and 
chiefly  among  the  poor,  that  those  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  whose 
natural  promptings  have  led  them  to 
whitewash  their  cottages,  and  train  the 
jessamine  and  morning-glory  by  the 
door,  or  plant  the  marigold  in  the  yard 
during  the  summer,  are  not  generally 
the  persons  to  whom  my  deacons  have 
had  to  carry  coal  and  potatoes  in  the 
winter. 


How  Paganism  is  Sustained. 

“It  is  the  mothers  of  India  that  keep 
the  idols  on  their  j^edestals,”  says  Carle- 
ton.  The  way  to  hurl  the  idols  down, 
then,  is  to  reach  the  mothers,  by  whom 
they  are  supported.  And  it  is  the 
mothers  and  daughters  of  Christian 
lands  who,  by  their  agencies,  must  give 
to  these  heathen  women  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  and  lead  them  to  cast 
away  their  idols  for  themselves  and  for 
their  children.  And  if  the  girls  of  the 
present — the  mothers  of  the  future — can 
be  educated  in  the  Christian  faith, 
while  their  minds  are  enlightened  and 
disciplined  by  intelligent  study,  is  there 
not  hope,  great  hope,  that  the  idols  of 
their  country  may  be  dethroned? 
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GOSPEL  LESSONS. 


JANUARY  3.  UESSON  I.  1875. 


The  Epiphany ,*  St 

1.  Now  when  Jesus  was  horn  in  Bethlehem 
of  Judea  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  king,  behold, 
there  came  wise  men  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem, 

2.  Saying,  Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of 
the  Jews  ?  for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the 
east,  and  are  come  to  worship  him. 

3.  When  Herod  the  king  had  heard  these 
things,  he  was  troubled,  and  all  Jerusalem  with 
him. 

4.  And  when  he  had  gathered  all  the  chief 
priests  and  scribes  of  the  people  together,  he 
demanded  of  them  where  Christ  should  be  born. 

5.  And  they  said  unto  him,  in  Bethlehem  of 
J udea ;  for  thus  it  is  written  by  the  prophet, 

C.  And  thou  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Juda, 
art  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Juda  :  for 
out  of  thee  shall  come  a  Governor,  that  shall 
rule  my  people  Israel. 

7.  Then  Herod,  when  he  had  privily  called 
the  wise  men,  inquired  of  them  diligently  what 
time  the  star  appeared. 


.  Matthew  ii.  1-12. 

8.  And  he  sent  them  to  Bethlehem,  and  said, 
Go,  and  search  diligently  for  the  young  child  ; 
and  when  ye  have  found  him ,  bring  me  word 
again,  that  I  may  come  and  worship  him  also. 

9.  When  they  had  heard  the  king,  they  de¬ 
parted  ;  and  lo,  the  star,  which  they  saw  in  the 
east,  went  before  them,  till  it  came  and  stood 
over  where  the  young  child  was. 

10.  When  they  saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced 
with  exceeding  great  joy. 

11.  And  when  they  were  come  into  the  house, 
they  saw  the  young  child  with  Mary  his  mo¬ 
ther,  and  fell  down,  and  worshiped  him  :  and 
when  they  had  opened  their  treasures,  they 
presented  unto  him  gifts;  gold,  and  frankin¬ 
cense,  and  myrrh. 

12.  And  being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream  that 
they  should  not  return  to  Herod,  they  departed 
into  their  own  country  another  way. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  does  Epiphany  mean  ? 

1.  Where  was  Jesus  born  ?  Why  is  it  called 
Bethlehem  of  Judea?  Who  was  king  at  this 
time?  Which  Herod  is  this?  Who  came  at 
this  time  to  Jerusalem  ?  Who  were  these  wise 
men?  From  what  Eastern  country  did  they 
come  ?  Were  they  Jews  or  Gentiles  ? 

2.  What  question  did  they  ask  ?  Who  is 
meant  by  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?  What  did  they 
say  that  they  had  seen  ?  What  did  they  mean 
by  His  star  in  the  East  ? 

3.  What  effect  did  the  hearing  of  these  things 
have  upon  Herod  and  upon  the  people  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  ?  Why  should  they  be  troubled? 

4.  What  did  Herod  do  ?  Who  were  the  chief 
priests  ?  Who  were  the  scribes  ?  What  did 
Herod  ask  of  them  ? 

5.  6.  What  did  they  answer  ?  W7hat  prophet 
spoke  these  words? 

7.  What  did  Herod  then  do  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  privily  ?  Why  did  he  wish  to  have 
this  information  ? 

8.  ‘Whither  did  he  send  them  ?  What  did  he 
command  them  to  do  ?  Did  he  really  intend 


to  acknowledge  and  honor  Jesus  ?  What  was 
his  intention  ?  v.  13,  last  clause.  Of  what  sins 
was  he  here  guilty  ? 

9,  10.  After  having  heard  Herod,  what  did 
the  wise  men  do  ?  What  continued  to  lead 
them  ?  Whither  did  it  bring  them  ?  Why  did 
they  rejoice  when  they  saw  the  star  ? 

11.  When  they  came  into  the  house,  what  did 
they  see  and  do  ?  What  did  they  mean  by  wor  • 
shiping  Him?  What  did  they  present  unto 
Him?  What  is  frankincense?  Ex.  xxx.  34,  35. 
What  is  myrrh  ?  What  did  they  mean  by  pre¬ 
senting  these  costly  gifts  to  the  child  Jesus? 

12.  Did  the  wise  men  return  to  Herod?  Who 
warned  them  not  to  do  so?  Why  did  He  so 
warn  them?  What  is  meant  by  their  depart¬ 
ing  to  their  own  country  by  another  way?  Was 
this  whole  occurrence  a  manifestation  of  Christ 
to  the  Gentiles  ?  compare  Isaiah  lx.  3.  To 
whom  does  Christ  still  manifest  Himself?  What 
should  such  offer  to  Him  ?  Does  God  still  defeat 
the  plans  of  the  wicked,  as  He  defeated  Herod  ? 
Does  He  also  still  defend  those  whom  He  loves, 
as  He  defended  Christ  ? 


CATECHISM. 


I.  Lord’s  Day. 


Question  1.  What  is  thy  only  comfort  in  life  I 
and  death  ? 

Answer.  That  I  with  body  and  soul,  both  in 
life  and  death,  am  not  my  own,  but  belong  unto 
my  faithful  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who  with  His 
precious  blood,  hath  fully  satisfied  for  all  my 
sins,  and  delivered  me  from  all  the  power  of  the 
devil;  and  so  preserves  me  that,  without  the 
will  of  my  heavenly  Father,  not  a  hair  can  fall 
from  my  head  ;  yea,  that  all  things  must  be  sub¬ 
servient  to  my  salvation  ;  and  therefore,  by  His 


l  Holy  Spirit,  He  also  assures  me  of  eternal  life, 
and  makes  me  sincerely  willing  and  ready 
henceforth  to  live  unto  Him. 

2.  How  many  things  are  necessary  for  thee  to 
know,  that  thou,  enjoying  this  comfort,  mayest 
live  and  die  happy  ? 

Three  ;  the  first,  how  great  my  sins  and  mis¬ 
eries  are ;  the  second,  how  I  may  be  delivered 
from  all  my  sins  and  miseries ;  the  third,  how 
I  shall  express  my  gratitude  to  God  for  such 
deliverance. 


*  On  account  of  peculiar  circumstances,  our  series  of  Lessons  on  the  Gospels  begins  with  the  Civil  instead 
of  the  Church  Year.  For  this  reason  also,  and  because  Epiphany  rules  several  of  the  Sundays  which  follow  it,  the 
Gospel  for  Epiphany  is  used  for  the  second  Sunday  after  Christmas,  instead  of  the  proper  Gospel  for  the  day. 

Teachers  should  not  confine  themselves  to  the  exact  words  of  the  questions  as  given  in  the  Lesson  papers.  On 
the  contrary,  they  should  adapt  each  question  to  the  capacity  of  the  scholars.  A  like  method  should  also  be  pur¬ 
sued  with  the  comments.  Each  lesson  should  be  begun  by  reading  the  Gospel  aloud  by  the  scholars,  verse  by 
verse  in  turn. 
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Comments. — 1.  Bethlehem  of  Judea, 
to  distinguish  it  from  Bethlehem,  in  Gali¬ 
lee.  It  was  about  six  miles  south  of 
Jerusalem.  Herod,  the  son  of  Anti¬ 
pater,  was  surnamed  the  Great,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  from  other  Herods  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  New  Testament.  Luke  iii. 
1 ;  Acts  xi.  1  and  xxv.  26.  He  was  a 
very  deceitful,  wicked  and  cruel  man. 

Wise  men  from  the  East.  They  are 
also  called  Magi,  that  is,  learned  men, 
probably  priests  and  astrologers  from 
Persia,  who,  as  disciples  of  Zoroaster, 
were  expecting  a  Redeemer.  Owing  to 
the  prophetic  declarations  made  in  the 
Old  Testament  concerning  this  event 
(Ps.  lxii.  11-12;  Isaiah  xlix.  7 ;  lx.  3-6), 
these  Magi  were  early  considered  to 
have  been  kings — the  representatives  of 
the  Gentile  world,  which  through  them 
did  homage  to  our  Lord. 

2.  The  King  of  the  Je'ivs.  A  King 
who  was  not  only  born  of  the  Jews,  and 
would  rule  over  them,  but  also  over 
other  nations.  His  Star  in  the  East. 
They  knew  that  a  heavenly  sign  would 
be  connected  with  the  earthly  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  king.  It  was  an  opinion 
widely  spread  throughout  the  ancient 
world,  that  great  events,  occurring  on 
earth,  had  their  corresponding  pheno¬ 
mena  in  the  heavenly  world,  where  they 
made  themselves  visible  in  the  form  of 
stars.  Astronomical  calculations  prove 
that  just  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord 
very  remarkable  conjunctions  of  the 
planets  of  our  system  took  place.  Some 
suppose  it  to  have  been  a  particular  star, 
and  as  such  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro¬ 
phecy  recorded  in  Numbers  xxiv.  17. 

3.  Herod . was  troubled.  He  was 

troubled,  filled  with  fear  and  anxiety, 
for  several  reasons.  1.  Because  every 
great  event,  when  starting  suddenly  into 
existence  (as  in  this  instance,  .the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Magi,  their  question, 
the  star),  produces  terror.  2.  Because 
if  a  king  of  the  Jews  had  truly  been 
born,  then  his  rule  and  power  would 
soon  come  to  an  end,  which,  also,  the 
Pharisees  had  foretold.  All  Jerusalem 
with  him.  There  was  a  general  expec¬ 
tation  of  the  Messiah  entertained  by 
the  Jews  at  that  time.  When  they 
heard,  in  Jerusalem,  through  the  wise 
men,  that  He  had  been  born,  they  were 
filled  and  agitated  with  hopes  and  fears 
in  regard  to  the  reality  and  results  of 
His  advent. 


4.  Chief  Priests.  Not  only  the  high 
priests  who  were  then  actually  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  the  high  priest’s 
duties,  and  those  who  formerly  held  the 
office  of  high  priest,  but  also  the  chief 
priests  who  were  at  the  head  of  tlie 
twenty-four  classes  of  priests,  all  of 
which  were  members  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
Scribes.  Those  who  transcribed  the 
Scriptures  and  were  learned  in  their 
meaning  and  skilled  in  their  interpre¬ 
tation. 

5,  6.  This  prophecy  is  found  in  Mi- 
cah  v.  2.  In  this  remarkable  prophecy 
the  insignificant  city,  Bethlehem,  is 
described  as  the  birth-place  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  and  a  contrast  is  instituted  between 
its  earthly  debasement  and  its  spiritual 
glory. 

7.  Privily.  Secretly.  Herod,  no 
doubt,  adopted  this  secrecy  in  order 
that  he  might  get  for  himself  alone  all 
the  knowledge  which  the  wise  men  pos¬ 
sessed,  so  as  to  use  it  for  his  own  pur¬ 
poses,  and  also  to  prevent  any  political 
agitation. 

8.  Worship  him.  Herod’s  real  pur¬ 
pose  was  not  to  acknowledge  and  honor 
Christ,  but  to  destroy  Him,  and  thus 
make  his  own  reign  longer,  and  secure 
the  throne  to  his  sons.  He  was  guilty 
of  the  basest  falsehood  and  hypocrisy. 

9.  10.  When  they  saw  the  star,  etc. 
The  mysterious  star  is  still  their  guide. 
While  in  Jerusalem  they  seem  to  have 
lost  sight  of  it,  but  now,  as  they  resume 
their  journey,  they  see  it  still  shining 
in  the  east,  and  they  are  filled  with  joy. 
Following  it,  they  are  led  not  only  to 
Bethlehem,  but  to  the  very  house  where 
Christ  was.  To  their  eyes  the  star  now 
ceased  its  motion  and  stands  fixed  over 
the  house. 

11.  They  fell  down  and  worshiped 
him.  This  is  the  Eastern  mode  of 
saluting  a  distinguished  person.  It 
may  also  have  been  a  solemn  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  supernatural  character 
of  the  new-born  infant,  dimly  perceived 
by  the  wise  men.  They  presented  unto 
him,  etc.  These  gifts  were  costly,  and 
were  offered  as  an  expression  of  homage 
appropriate  to  a  king.  It  is  also 
suggested  that  these  rich  gifts,  espe- 
ciallv  the  sold,  were  verv  necessary  to 
Mary  in  her  poverty,  particularly  in 
view  of  her  journey  to  Egypt.  These 
gifts  have  also  been  regarded  as  typical 
of  certain  facts  in  the  history  of  our 
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Lord.  The  offering  of  gold  might  mean 
that  He  was  a  king,  frankincense  that 
He  was  God,  and  myrrh  that  He  should 
die. 

12.  Being  warned  of  God  in  a  dream. 
They  evidently  intended  to  return  to 
Herod,  to  report  to  him  the  result  of 
their  journey  to  Bethlehem.  To  pre¬ 
vent  this,  God  warned  them  in  a  dream 
not  to  do  so,  but  to  return  to  their  own 
country  by  another  way  than  the  one 
that  led  up  to  Jerusalem.  They  heeded 
the  warning — obeyed  God,  and  diso¬ 
beyed  Herod. 

Practical  Reflections. — 1.  Christ 
manifests  Himself  to  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  all  who,  like  the  wise  men, 
earnestly,  devoutly,  and  believingly  seek 
Him. 

2.  If  He  thus  manifests  Himself  to 
us,  then  vTe  should  be  willing  to  offer  to 
Him  not  only  the  “fruit  of  our  lips” — 
praise  and  prayer — but  ourselves  “  as 
living  sacrifices,”  consecrating  ourselves 
on  the  altar  of  the  gospel  in  soul  and 
body,  property  and  life,  to  His  most 
blessed  service  and  praise. 

3.  God’s  defeat  of  Herod’s  wicked 
plan  a  warning  to  all  who  plan  and  do 
evil,  and  his  defence  of  Christ  are  en¬ 
couraging  to  all  who  love  Him  to  perse¬ 
vere  in  doing  so  in  spite  of  all  enemies. 


A  merchant  in  New  York  is  said  to 
have  stopped  to  admire  and  praise  a 
beautiful  child  as  he  was  crossing  the 
park  one  day.  In  the  end  he  discovered 
that  it  was  his  own  child,  vdiose  very 
being,  not  to  say  bloom  and  beauty,  he 
had  lost  sight  of  in  his  devotion  to 
money-making,  during  early  and  late 
hours.  Too  often,  vre  fear,  churches 
are  strangers  to  the  Sunday-school 
■which  they  ought  to  know,  and  love, 
and  care  for  ;  which  craves  the  strong 
arm  and  the  wise  counsel  and  paternal 
watchfulness  which  are  its  birthright. 

The  Finding  of  Moses. — About 
four  thousand  years  ago  a  little  boy 
was  saved  by  a  princess  from  drovming 
in  the  Nile  river.  “  Life,”  says  Jean 
Paul,  “  should  in  every  shape  be  pre¬ 
cious  to  us  ;  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  Turks  carefully  collect  each  scrap 
of  paper,  because  the  name  of  God 
may  be  written  upon  it.”  If  it  were 
not  for  this  name  of  God,  possible  to 
be  written  upon  every  human  history, 


it  w7ould  be  as  useless  for  any  one  to 
try  to  get  interested  in  the  recital  of 
that  Hebrew  babe’s  rescue,  as  it  would 
be  to  grow  enthusiastic  over  the  burst¬ 
ing  of  oneuff  the  myriad  bubbles  that 
broke  against  the  side  of  the  bulrush 
vessel  he  was  hidden  in. 

The  Bible  Class  Magazine  has  a  capi¬ 
tal  remedy  for  grumbling — a  disorder, 
by  the  way,  very  prevalent  in  Sunday- 
schools  and  religious  circles.  It  is  be¬ 
coming,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  very  com¬ 
mon  and  of  a  malignant  type  among 
religious  newspapers.  The  remedy  is 
simple,  cheap  and  always  at  hand.  The 
remedy  and  application  are  expressed 
in  a  w7ord  of  4  letters — SING.  Try  it. 
It  does  not  much  matter  what  you  sing, 
only  that  it  is  right  and  good ;  or  how, 
be  it  treble  or  bass,  only  that  you  do  it 
heartily.  If  the  attack  is  mild,  a  few 
bars,  sung  piano  will  effect  the  cure.  If 
symptoms  are  decided,  twenty  to  thirty 
bars,  three-four  time  forte  and  lively, 
should  be  tried  promptly  and  repeated 
at  intervals.  If  the  patient  is  disin¬ 
clined  to  solos,  let  him  try  duets  or 
choruses.  A  persistent  course  of  this 
kind  of  treatment  will  cure  the  most 
confirmed  cases,  and  the  habitual  grum¬ 
bler  will  become  noted  for  cheerfulness 
and  urbanity.  Try  it.  Cultivate  habits 
of  praise.  The  more  singing  the  less 
grumbling.  Speak  “  to  yourselves  in 
psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs, 
singing  and  making  melody  in  your 
hearts  to  the  Lord.” 

No  Sheaves. — A  suffering  child  of 
God,  who  was  lately  laid  in  her  grave, 
said  to  her  pastor,  a  few  hours  before 
she  died,  “  I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  to 
heaven  without  any  sheaves.”  She  had 
lingered  long  with  consumption,  which 
wasted  her  young  life  away  just  as  she 
had  finished  her  first  score  of  years ; 
and  her  chief  wish  for  a  longer  life  w7as 
that  she  might  “  do  more  for  Him  who 
had  done  so  much  for  her.” 

But  the  patient  sufferer  knew  not 
how  her  quiet  testimonies  for  Christ, 
and  her  exemplary  submission  to  His 
will  and  her  latest  joys,  rising  even  into 
rapture,  had  ministered  to  those  who 
saw  and  watched  her  during  her  illness. 
And  she  went  home  w7ith  her  pale  thin 
hands  full  of  golden  sheaves — the 
sheaves  of  sanctified  trial  and  of  ripened 
faith. 
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First  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  St.  Luke  ii.  41-52. 


41.  Now  his  parents  went  to  Jerusalem  every 
year  at  the  feast  of  the  passover. 

42.  And  when  he  was  twelve  years  old,  they 

went  up  to  Jerusalem  after  the  custom  of  the 
feast.  , 

43.  And  when  they  had  fulfilled  the  days,  as 
they  returned,  the  child  Jesus  tarried  behind  in 
Jerusalem;  and  Joseph  and  his  mother  knew 
not  of  it. 

44.  But  they,  supposing  him  to  have  been  in 
the  company,  went  a  day’s  journey  ;  and  they 
sought  him  among  their  kinsfolk  and  acquain¬ 
tance. 

45.  And  when  they  found  him  not,  they  turn¬ 
ed  back  again  to  Jerusalem,  seeking  him. 

46.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  three  days 
thev  found  him  in  the  temple,  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  the  doctors,  both  hearing  them,  and 
asking  them  questions. 


47.  And  all  that  heard  him  were  astonished 
at  his  understanding  and  answers. 

48.  And  when  they  saw  him,  they  were  amaz¬ 
ed:  and  his  mother  said  unto  him,  Son,  why 
hast  thou  thus  dealt  with  us?  behold,  thy  father 
and  I  have  sought  thee  sorrowing. 

49.  And  he  said  unto  them,  How  is  it  that 
ye  sought  me  ?  wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
about  my  Father’s  business  ? 

50.  And  they  understood  not  the  saying  which 
he  spake  unto  them 

51.  And  he  went  down  with  them,  and  came 
to  Nazareth,  and  was  subject  unto  them ;  but 
his  mother  kept  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart. 

52.  And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stat¬ 
ure,  and  in  favor  with  God  and  man. 


QUESTIONS. 


41.  "Where  did  the  parents  of  Jesus  go  every 
year  ? 

Were  they  required  to  do  so?  Ex.  xxiii.  14, 

i7. 

What  was  the  feast  of  the  passover  ?  Ex.  xii. 
2-15. 

What  sacrament  of  the  New  Testament  cor¬ 
responds  with  the  Passover 

42.  How  old  was  Jesus  when  His  parents  took 
Him  with  them  up  to  this  feast  ? 

Why  did  they  take  Him  with  them  at  this 
time  ? 

What  rite,  similar  to  that  by  which  Jesus  be¬ 
came  “  a  son  of  the  law,”  have  we  now  in  the 
Christian  Church  ? 

43.  When  did  the  parents  of  Jesus  return 
home  ? 

What  is  meant  by  when  they  had  fulfilled  the 
days  ? 

Did  Jesus  return  with  them  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  tarried  ? 

Did  his  parents  know  that  he  was  not  with 
them  ? 

Why  did  they  not  know  this  ? 

44.  What  did  they  suppose  ? 

Had  they  reason  to  suppose  this  ? 

What  is  meant  by  the  company  t 

What  is  a  day’s  journey  ? 

"What  did  they  then  do  ? 

What  is  meant  by  His  kinsfolk  and  acquaint¬ 
ances  ? 

45.  Did  they  find  him  among  these  ? 

What  did  they  then  do  ? 

46.  How  long  did  they  seek  before  they  found 
Him  ? 

How  do  you  understand  after  those  days  f 

Where  did  they  find  Him  ? 

Who  are  meant  by  the  doctors  ? 

What  was  he  doing  among  them  ? 


Where  should  you  delight  to  go  and  to  be 
found  ? 

47.  What  impression  did  He  make  upon  all 
present  ? 

Why  were  they  astonished  at  His  understand¬ 
ing  and  answers  ? 

48.  How  were  His  parents  affected  when  they 
saw  Him  ?  Why  were  they  amazed  ? 

What  did  His  mother  say  to  Him  ? 

What  feelings  do  these  words  express  ? 

What  prophecy  of  Simeon’s  was  fulfilled,  in 
part,  during  these  three  days  ?  Lu.  ii.  35. 

49.  What  did  Jesus  answer  ? 

What  is  the  meaning  of  wist  ye  not  t 
Whom  did  He  mean  by  my  Father  ? 

What  did  He  mean  by  His  Father’s  business  ? 
John  iv.  34 ;  vi.  38. 

Are  these  the  first  recorded  words  spoken  by 
Jesus  ? 

50.  Did  His  parents  understand  what  He  said  ? 
Could  He  then  have  been  taught  by  them 

what  His  Father’s  business  was? 

Who  taught  Him  this  ? 

Of  what  was  all  this  a  clear  manifestation 
here  in  the  temple  ? 

51.  What  did  Jesus  then  do  ? 

What  is  meant  by  His  being  subject  to  them? 
What  lesson  does  this  teach  all  children  ? 
What  does  God  command  children?  Ex.  xx. 
12  ;  Eph.  vi.  1-3 ;  Col.  iii.  20. 

What  is  meant  by  His  mother  keeping  all 
these  things  in  her  heart? 

What  thoughts  should  we  most  of  all  keep 
in  our  hearts  ? 

52.  What  is  here  said  of  the  growth  of  Jesus  ? 
What  is  meant  by  His  increasing  in  wisdom  ? 
In  stature?  And  in  favor  with  God  and  man  ? 
Should  not  you  grow  in  favor  with  God  and 
man,  from  early  youth,  as  Jesus  did? 


CATECHISM. 


3.  Whence  knowest  thou  thy  misery  ? 

Out  of  the  law  of  God. 

4.  What  doth  the  law  of  God  require  of  us  ? 
Christ  teacheth  us  that  briefly,  Matt.  xxii.  37 

-40.  “Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  with  all  thy 
mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength.  This  is  the 


first  and  the  great  command ;  and  the  second  is 
like  to  this  :  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.  On  these  two  commands  hang  the 
whole  law  and  the  prophets.” 

5.  Canst  thou  keep  all  these  things  perfectly  ? 

In  no  wise,  for  I  am  prone  by  nature  to  hate 
God  and  my  neighbor. 
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Comments. — 1.  Every  year.  Though 
the  command  only  required  males  to 
appear  before  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem, 
females  also  went  up,  especially  to  the 
feast  of  the  Passover.  The  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  of  the  New  Testament  corresponds 
with  the  Passover  of  the  Old.  Our 
Saviour  Himself  changed  the  latter  into 
the  former.  Luke  ii.  7-21. 

42.  Twelve  years  old.  Jewish  chil¬ 
dren,  having  attained  their  twelfth  year, 
went  up  to  the  Passover.  At  that  age 
they  became  “  sons  of  the  law,”  and 
were  bound  henceforth  to  keep  the  law. 
From  being  catechumens,  they  became 
full  members  of  the  J ewish  church.  All 
this  corresponds  with  catechization  and 
confirmation,  as  these  are  now  practised 
in  the  Church. 

43.  Fulfilled  the  days.  ,  The  Passover 
continues  for  seven  or  eight  days.  After 
these  were  ended,  the  parents  of  Jesus 
at  once  returned  home.  Tarried.  Re¬ 
mained  behind. 

44.  The  parents  of  Jesus,  being  ac¬ 
customed  to  His  docility  and  obedience, 
did  not  think  it  necessary  that  He 
should  be  strictly  cared  for  or  watched 
but  supposed  that  He  would  be  with 
His  young  companions  in  the  company. 
Company,  a  number  of  persons;  in  this 
case,  relatives  and  acquaintances  from 
the  same  place — who,  going  the  same 
way,  traveled  together  lor  society  and 
protection.  A  day’s  journey  was  about 
twenty  miles. 

45.  After  three  days..  Some  think 
three  days  from  starting  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem  ;  that  is,  the  day’s  journey,  the  day’s 
return,  and  the  day  of  seeking ;  others 
think  the  three  days  were  spent  in  seek¬ 
ing  ;  and  still  others  reckon  from  the 
discovery  of  the  loss.  The  first  inter¬ 
pretation  is  the  most  probable.  They 
journeyed  one  day  towards  Nazareth ; 
went  back  to  Jerusalem  on  the  second, 
and  found  Him  on  the  third.  Doctors. 
Learned  Jews,  who  taught  and  ex¬ 
plained  the  law  and  the  prophets. 

47.  Astonished  at  His  understanding 
and  answers.  He  not  only  listened,  but 
He  also  answered,  and  the  answers 
which  He  gave  showed  so  much  know¬ 
ledge  and  study,  that  all  present  were 
filled  with  wonder. 

48.  Amazed.  His  parents  did  not 
think  that  a  boy  of  His  age  would  have 
gone,  of  His  own  will,  to  such  a  place  and 
for  such  a  purpose.  Son,  why  hast  thou 


thus  dealt  With  us  f  etc.  These  words 
express  surprise,  at  finding  Him  in  this 
place  and  company ;  disappointment, 
that  He  should  act  in  such  an  unusual 
manner,  aneLsorrow,  caused  by  the  fear 
of  His  having  been  lost. 

49.  Wist  ye  not  t  Do  ye  not  know  ? 
There  is  nothing  pert  or  harsh  in  the 
question.  He  simply  seems  to  be  sur¬ 
prised,  that  they  should  seek  for  Him 
anywhere  else  but  where  they  found 
Him.  My  Father’s  business.  These 
words  reveal  that  Jesus  was  now  con¬ 
scious  of  His  exalted  divine  nature; — 
that  God  was  His  Father — and  of  the 
divine  work  which  He  was  sent  into 
the  world  to  do.  He  was  now,  in  His 
Father’s  house,  hearing  and  asking 
questions,  doing  His  Father’s  will. 
These  are  the  first  recorded  words  of 
J  esus. 

50.  The  inability  of  His  parents  to 
understand  these  words,  clearly  shows 
that  they  did  not  teach  Him  this  higher 
knowledge  of  His  true  character  and 
work.  This  was  taught  Him  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  He  here  manifested  Him¬ 
self  as  the  true  Messiah. to  the  doctors  as 
the  representatives  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

51.  Was  subject  unto  them.  Though 
Jesus  had  just  now  jwoclaimed  God  to 
be  His  true  Father,  and  obedience  to 
His  will  His  chief  duty,  He,  neverthe¬ 
less,  as  the  Son  of  Mary,  yielded  most 
cheerful  obedience  to  His  earthly  pa¬ 
rents,  until  He  reached  the  age  of  man¬ 
hood.  His  mother  kept  all  these  sayings 
in  her  heart.  Mary  made  them  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  earnest  prayer  and  reflection,  in 
order  that  she  might  the  more  clearly 
understand  them.  Did  not  forget  them, 
or  dismiss  them  from  her  mind,  as  so 
many  now  do  with  the  words  of  Jesus 
and  His  teachers. 

52.  The  development  of  Jesus — His 
growth  in  body,  mind,  soul  and  charac¬ 
ter, — was  human,  natural  and  harmo¬ 
nious.  The  excellence  of  His  wisdom 
and  character  secured  for  Him  the  good¬ 
will  of  God  and  of  men,  during  His  youth 
and  early  manhood.  His  example  in 
this  regard,  is  worthy  of  the  imitation 
of  all  youth. 


A  child  speaking  of  his  home  to  a 
friend,  was  asked,  ‘Where  is  your  home?’ 
Looking  with  loving  eyes  at  his  mother, 
he  replied,  ‘  Where  mother  is.’  Was  ever 
a  question  more  touchingly  answered  ? 
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JANUARY  IT.  LESSON  III. 


1 


875. 


Second  Sunday  after  Epiphany  *  St.  John  ii.  1-11. 


1.  And  the  third  day  there  was  a  marriage  in 
Cana  of  Galilee;  and’ the  mother  of  Jesus  was 
there. 

2.  And  both  Jesus  was  called,  and  his  disci¬ 
ples,  to  the  marriage. 

3.  And  when  thev  wanted  wine,  the  mother 
of  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  They  have  no  wine. 

4.  Jesus  saith  unto  her,  Woman,  what  have  I 
to  do  with  thee  ?  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come. 

5.  His  mother  saith  unto  the  servants,  What¬ 
soever  he  saith  unto  you,  do  it. 

(j.  And  there  were  set  there  six  water-pots  of 
stone,  after  the  manner  of  the  purifying  of  the 
Jews,  containing  two  or  three  firkins  apiece. 

7.  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  Fill  the  water-pots 
with  water.  And  they  filled  them  up  to  the 
brim. 


8.  And  he  saith  unto  them,  Draw  out  now, 
and  bear  unto  the  governor  of  the  feast.  And 
they  bare  it. 

9.  When  the  ruler  of  the  feast  had  tasted  the 
water  that  was  made  wine,  and  knew  not 
whence  it  was,  [but  the  servants  which  drew  the 
water  knew,]  the  governor  of  the  feast  called  the 
bridegroom, 

10.  And  saith  unto  him,  Every  man  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  doth  set  forth  good  wine ;  and  when 
men  have  well  drunk,  then  that  which  is  worse, 
but  thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine  until  now. 

11.  This  beginning  of  miracles  did  Jesus  in 
Cana  of  Galilee,  and  manifested  forth  his  glory, 
and  his  disciples  believed  on  him. 


QUESTIONS. 


1.  What  event  is  here  spoken  of?  What  is 
meant  by  the  third  day  ?  Where  is  Cana  of 
Galilee  ?  Who  is  mentioned  in  this  verse  as  be¬ 
ing  present  ? 

2.  Who  also  were  invited  ?  Who,  probably, 
were  these  disciples  ?  John  i.  40,  42,  44,  45. 
Why  were  He  and  they  invited  to  this  wedding  ? 

3. ’  When  the  wine  began  to  fail,  what  did  the 
mother  of  Jesus  say  to  Him  ?  How  did  she,  pro¬ 
bably,  become  acquainted  with  this  fact  ?  Why 
did  she  mention  it  to  Jesus  ? 

4.  What  did  He  say  to  her  ?  Was  this  answer 
disrespectful  ?  What  does  it  mean  ?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  words  mine  hour  is  not  yet 
come  ? 

5.  What  did  His  mother  say  to  the  servants  ? 
What  is  it  likely  that  she  expected  ? 

6.  What  is  said  in  this  verse  ?  What  is  meant 
by  the  words  after  the  manner  of  the  purifying 
of  the  Jews  ?  How  much  is  a  firkin?  How 
many  gallons  were  contained  in  all  the  vessels  ? 

7.  *  What  did  Jesus  command  the  servants  to 


do  ?  Did  they  obey  Him  ?  What  should  you 
do  when  Jesus  commands  you  ? 

8.  What  did  He  then  tell  them  to  do  ?  Who 
was  the  governor  of  the  feast  ?  Why  was  the 
wine  first  taken  to  him  ? 

9.  Did  he  know  whence  or  how  it  had  been 
obtained?  Did  the  servants  know  ?  What  did 
the  governor  of  the  feast  do  after  he  had  tasted 
it? 

10.  What  did  he  say  to  the  bridegroom?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  words  xchen  men  have  well 
drunk  ?  Was  the  wine  good  which  Jesus  made  ? 

11.  What  is  said  in  this  verse  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  beginning  here?  What  is  a  miracle  ? 
What  is  meant  by  His  glory  f  How  did  this 
miracle  manifest  His  glory  ?  What  effect  had  it 
upon  His  disciples  ?  What  does  this  gospel 
teach  us  in  regard  to  the  order  in  which  Jesus 
bestows  blessings?  What  does  it  teach  us  in  re¬ 
gard  to  His  power  to  help  us  in  every  time  of 
need  ?  Do  you  believe  on  Jesus  ? 


CATECHISM. 

III.  Lord' 8  Day. 


6.  Did  God  then  create  man  so  wicked  and 
perverse  ? 

By  no  means,  but  God  created  man  good  and 
after  His  own  image,  in  righteousness  and  true  ho¬ 
liness,  that  he  might  rightly  know  God  his  crea¬ 
tor,  heartily  love  Him,  and  live  with  Him  in  eter¬ 
nal  happiness,  to  glorify  and  praise  Him. 

7.  Whence,  then,  proceeds  this  depravity  of 
human  nature  ? 


From  the  fall  and  disobedience  of  our  first  pa¬ 
rents,  Adam  and  Eve,  in  Paradise ;  hence  our 
nature  is  become  so  corrupt,  that  we  are  all  con¬ 
ceived  and  born  in  sin. 

8.  Are  we  then  so  corrupt  that  we  are  wholly 
incapable  of  doing  any  good,  and  inclined  to  all 
wickedness  ? 

Indeed  we  are,  except  we  are  regenerated  by 
the  Spirit  of  Gocl. 


What  festal  raptures  fill  our  hearts 

When  heaven  and  £arth  are  married  there ! 
What  hope,  what  love,  the  Lord  imparts  ! 

What  tenderness  and  strength  of  prayer  ! 
For  then  within,  His  glory  glows; 

And  gifts  and  graces  all  divine 
Again  that  miracle  disclose 
Of  water  glorified  in  wine. 


O  Christ,  unfold  Thy  quick’ning  might 
From  day  to  day,  that  all  may  see 
Within  each  Saint,  still  beaming  bright, 
Thy  glorious  Epiphany  : 

And  find  that  best  of  wine  at  last, 

That  sweetest  gift  of  grace  outpour’d, 
Richer  than  Cana’s  humble  feast, 

The  marriage  Supper  of  the  Lord. 


*  The  number  of  Sundays  after  the  Epiphany  depends  upon  the  date  of  Easter;  which  is 
a  movable  Feast,  and  varies  from  one  to  six.  This  year  there  are  only  two  Sundays  after  Epiph¬ 
any,  because  Easter  comes  early. 
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Comments. — 1.  The  third  day.  This 
means,  most  probably,  the  third  day  after 
Jesus  arrived  in  Galilee,  which  is  men¬ 
tioned  i.  43.  Cana  of  Galilee  (now 
called  Kana  el-Jelil)  is  situated  about 
nine  miles  north  of  Nazareth.  A  mar¬ 
riage-feast  among  the  Jews  generally 
continued  for  seven  days. 

2.  Because  in  v.  12  the  brethren ,  or 
relatives,  of  Jesus  are  spoken  of  as 
being  present  at  this  marriage-feast,  it  is 
thought  probable,  that  the  marriage 
took  place  in  a  family  related  to  Him. 
If  this  was  the  case,  then  it  was  proper 
that  Jesus,  and  His  mother,  and  His 
disciples,  should  be  invited  to  it. 

3.  The  mother  of  Jesus,  as  a  relative 
of  the  family,  would  naturally  know 
everything  that  took  place  in  connection 
with  the  feast,  and  so  also  with  the 
failing  of  the  wine.  Having  learned 
this  fact,  she  mentioned  it  to  Jesus,  not, 
as  some  suppose,  to  hint  that  it  was 
time  for  them  to  leave,  but  rather  to 
suggest  that  the  time  had  come  for  Him 
to  manifest  His  divine  character,  by 
working  a  miracle. 

4.  Woman.  This  was  not  a  disre¬ 
spectful  mode  of  addressing  His  mother. 
He  used  the  same  word  when  He  spoke 
to  her  from  the  cross.  John  xix.  26. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  customary  way  of 
speaking  in  the  East.  What  have  I  to 
do  with  theef  This  language  sounds 
harsh  to  us,  but  it  was  only  meant  to 
express  that,  having  now  entered  upon 
His  divine  mission,  His  relation  to  His 
mother,  so  far  as  this  mission  was  con¬ 
cerned,  was  dissolved.  He  had  a  higher 
rule  now  to  govern  His  conduct  than 
the  wish  or  will  of  His  mother,  even  the 
will  of  His  heavenly  F ather.  Mine  hour 
is  not  yet  come.  That  is,  the  time  for 
publicly  working  the  miracle  and  re¬ 
vealing  His  glory,  had  not  yet  come. 
That  time  had  been  fixed  by  His  hea¬ 
venly  Father,  and  was  not  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  or  hastened  by  His  earthly 
mother.  There  is,  unquestionably,  a 
gentle  rebuke  of  His  mother’s  impatient 
haste,  in  this  language. 

5.  His  mother,  instead  of  being  of¬ 
fended  or  repelled  by  his  words,  is 
rather  convinced  by  them,  that  He  will 
perform  the  miracle,  and,  therefore, 
gives  direction  to  the  servants  as  to 
what  they  should  do.  This  liberty  ta¬ 
ken  with  the  servants  also  implies,  that 
she  was  a  relative  of  the  family. 


6.  After  the  manner  of  the  purifying 
of  the  Jews.  The  Jews  were  accustomed 
to  wash  their  hands  and  vessels  before 
and  after  meals.  Matt.  xv.  2 ;  Mark 
vii.  3—5.  Containing  two  or  three  firkins 
apiece.  A  firkin  held  about  eight  gal¬ 
lons.  The  quantity  of  wine  made,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  was  large — -between  100  and 
150  gallons.  But,  perhaps,  it  was  not 
too  large ;  for,  no  doubt,  the  assemblage 
of  guests  was  large,  and  the  festivities, 
as  already  remarked,  continued  a  whole 
week. 

8.  The  governor  of  the  feast.  One  of 
the  guests,  who  was  chosen  to  rule  over 
the  feast,  to  forbid  disorder,  and  to  ad¬ 
minister  all  the  various  usages  of  social 
festivity.  It  was  also  his  duty  to  bless 
and  drink  of  the  cup  first,  and  then  to 
send  it  round  to  the  guests ;  therefore 
Jesus  sent  the  wine  first  to  him. 

10.  It  was  the  custom  among  the  Jews 
to  bring  the  best  or  sweet  wine  forward 
at  the  beginning,  not  at  the  end  of  the 
feast.  Well  drunk.  This  does  not 
exactly  mean  intoxicated,  but  rather 
having  drunk  so  that  the  taste  is  some¬ 
what  blunted. 

11.  This  beginning  of  miracles.  That 
is,  the  first  miracle.  A  miracle  is  an 
act  or  work  done  by  divine  power.  The 
glory  of  Jesus,  His  divine  power  and 
goodness.  The  instantaneous  changing 
of  water  into  wine,  manifested  His  di¬ 
vine  power.  The  quantity  which  He 
made,  manifested  His  divine  goodness. 
His  disciples  believed  on  Him.  That  is, 
the  faith  which  they  had  in  Him  as  the 
true  Messiah,  was  increased  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  this  miracle.  Jesus  gives  the 
best  last.  First,  the  bitter  water  (tears) 
of  repentance,  then  the  sweet  wine  (joy) 
of  pardon.  First,  the  trials  of  this 
world,  then  the  happiness  of  heaven. 
The  world  reverses  this  order.  It  gives 
the  best  first.  The  pleasures  of  this  life 
for  a  season,  to  be  followed  by  the  pains 
of  the  next  life  forever.  He  can  and 
will  supply  whatever  we  truly  need.  He 
can  bless  every  place,  honor  every  occa¬ 
sion,  and  sanctify  all  the  joys  and  en¬ 
dearments  of  life. 


If  you  love  others,  they  will  love  you. 
If  you  speak  kindly  to  them,  they  will 
speak  kindly.  Love  is  repaid  with  love, 
and  hatred  with  hatred.  Would  you 
hear  a  sweet  and  pleasant  echo,  speak 
sweetly  and  pleasantly  yourself. 
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JANUARY  24.  I/ESSON  IT. 


1875. 


Septuagesima  Sunday. 

1.  For  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a 
man  that  is  a  householder,  which  went  out  early 
in  the  morning  to  hire  laborers  into  his  vine¬ 
yard. 

2.  And  when  he  had  agreed  with  the  laborers 
for  a  penny  a  day,  he  sent  them  into  his  vine¬ 
yard. 

3.  And  he  went  out  about  the  third  hour, 
and  saw  others  standing  idle  in  the  market¬ 
place, 

4.  And  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  also  into  the 
vineyard ;  and  whatsoever  is  right,  I  will  give 
you.  And  they  went  their  way. 

5.  Again  he  went  out  about  the  sixth  and 
ninth  hour,  and  did  likewise. 

6.  And  about  the  eleventh  hour  he  went  out, 
and  found  others  standing  idle,  and  saith  unto 
them,  Whv  stand  ye  here  all  the  dav  idle  ? 

7.  They  say  unto  him,  Because  no  man  hath 
hired  us.*  He  saith  unto  them,  Go  ye  also  into 
the  vineyard ;  and  whatsoever  is  right,  that  shall 
ye  receive. 

8.  So  when  even  was  come,  the  lord  of  the 
vineyard  saith  unto  his  steward,  Call  the  labor- 


St.  Matthew  xx.  1-16. 

ers,  and  give  them  their  hire,  beginning  from 
the  last  unto  the  first. 

9.  And  when  they  came  that  were  hired  about 
the  eleventh  hour,  they  received  every  man  a 
penny. 

10.  But  when  the  first  came,  they  supposed 
that  they  should  have  received  more  ;  and  they 
likewise  received  every  man  a  penny. 

11.  And  when  they  had  received  it,  they 
murmured  against  the  good  man  of  the  house. 

12.  Saying,  These  last  have  wrought  but  one 
hour,  and  thou  hast  made  them  equal  unto  us, 
which  have  borne  the  burden  anu  heat  of  the 
day. 

13.  But  he  answered  one  of  them,  and  said, 
Friend,  I  do  thee  no  wrong:  didst  not  thou 
agree  with  me  for  a  penny  ? 

14.  Take  that  thine  is,  and  go  thy  way :  I 
will  give  unto  this  last  even  as  unto  thee. 

15.  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will 
with  mine  own  ?  is  thine  eye  evil  because  I  am 
good  ? 

16.  So  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last ; 
for  many  be  called,  but  few  chosen. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  is  the  meaning  of  Septuagesima?  Why 
is  this  Sunday  so  called  ? 

1.  To  what  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  likened? 
What  question  gave  rise  to  this  parable  ?  xix. 
27.  What  is  a  parable  ?  What  is  meant  by  the 
kingdom  of  heaven?  What  by  householder? 
Whom  does  this  householder  represent  ?  What 
is  meant  by  early  in  the  morning  ?  Who  are 
meant  by  laborers  ?  What  is  a  vineyard  ?  What 
does  it  represent  ?  Is.  v.  7. 

2.  How  much  did  the  householder  agree  to 
pay  to  the  laborers  ?  How  much  was  a  penny  ? 
What  does  it  represent  ?  Whither  did  he  send 
these  laborers  ?  Whom  do  they  represent  ? 

3.  At  what  hour  did  the  householder  go  out 
again  ?  What  time  is  meant  by  the  third  hour  ? 
What  did  he  see  in  the  market-place  ?  What  is 
meant  by  market-place  ?  What  does  it  represent? 

4.  What  did  he  sav  to  these  idlers?  What 
did  he  promise  to  give  them  ?  Whom  do  these 
persons  represent  ? 

5.  When  did  the  householder  go  out  again  ? 
What  is  meant  by  the  sixth  and  ninth  hour  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  did  likewise  ? 

6.  When  did  the  householder  go  out  for  the 
last  time  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  eleventh  hour  ? 
What  did  he  find  and  say  ? 

7.  What  did  these  persons  reply  ?  What  did 


the  householder  say  to  them  ?  Whom  do  these 
men  represent  ? 

8.  When  evening  was  come,  what  did  the 
householder  do  ?  What  does  steward  mean  ? 
At  what  hour  did  the  law  require  laborers  to 
be  paid?  Deut.  xxiv.  15;  Lev.  xix.  13.  What 
is  the  meaning  of  “  beginning  from  the  last  unto 
the  first  ?”  Why  were  those  who  were  hired  last 
to  be  paid  first  ? 

9.  How  much  did  those  receive  who  were 
hired  at  the  eleventh  hour  ?  Had  any  sum  been 
promised  to  them  ?  v.  7. 

10.  How  much  did  those  receive  who  were 
first  hired  ?  Did  they  expect  to  receive  more  ? 

11.  12.  What  did  they  do  and  say  ?  What  is 
meant  by  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  ? 
What  feeling  does  their  murmuring  language 
express  ?  13,  14,  15.  What  did  the  lord  of  the 
vineyard  answer?  What  is  meant  by  an  evil 
eye  ?  How  did  the  laborer  show  that  he  had 
an  evil  eye  ? 

16.  What  further  did  the  lord  of  the  vine¬ 
yard  say?  Who  are  meant  by  the  many  be 
called  ?  Who  by  the  fete  who  are  chosen  ? 

How,  now,  does  this  parable  connect  itself  as 
an  answer  with  Peter’s  question,  xix.  27?  Have 
you  been  called  to  labor  in  Christ’s  vineyard  ? 
Are  you  laboring  there  ? 


CATECHISM. 

IV.  Lord’s  Day. 


9.  Doth  not  God  then  do  injustice  to  man  by 
requiring  from  him,  in  His  law,  that  which  he 
cannot  perform  ? 

Not  at  all:  for  God  made  man  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  it :  but  man,  by  the  instigation  of  the 
devil,  and  his  own  wilful  disobedience,  deprived 
himself  and  all  his  posterity  of  those  divine  gifts. 

10.  Will  God  suffer  such  disobedience  and  re¬ 
bellion  to  go  unpunished  ? 

By  no  means,  but  is  terribly  displeased  with 
our  original  as  well  as  actual  sins,  and  will 


punish  them  in  His  just  judgment  temporally 
and  eternallv,  as  He  hath  declared,  “  Cursed  is 
every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things 
which  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  law  to  <lq 
them.” 

11.  Is  not  God  then  also  merciful  ? 

God  is  indeed  merciful,  but  also  just;  there¬ 
fore  His  justice  requires  that  sin,  which  is  com¬ 
mitted  against  the  most  high  majesty  of  God, 
be  also  punished  with  extreme,  that  is,  with 
everlasting  punishment,  both  of  body  and  soul. 
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Comments. — Septuagesima  means  se¬ 
venty,  and  this  Sunday  is  so-called, 
because  it  is  about  seventy  days  from 
Easter. 

1.  A  parable  is  the  representation  or 
illustration  of  spiritual  truth  by  the  use 
of  some  thing,  or  person,  or  event,  taken 
from  nature  or  actual  life.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  here  means  the  Gospel 
dispensation,  by  which  men  are  called 
into  God’s  service.  Householder  means 
supreme  lord  and  owner  of  the  house 
and  all  that  belongs  to  it.  In  this  para¬ 
ble  he  represents  Christ,  who  is  the 
supreme  Lord  and  owner  of  His  Church. 
Early  in  the  morning.  The  Jewish  day 
was  considered  to  begiu  at  6  A.  M. 
Even  yet  in  the  East,  laborers  assemble 
before  sunrise  in  the  market-places, 
with  their  tools,  to  be  hired  for  the  day. 
Laborers ,  all  who  are  actively  engaged 
in  the  service  of  Christ.  Vineyard,  a 
place  set  apart  for  the  cultivation  of 
grape-vines.  It  here  represents  the 
Church  of  Christ. 

2.  A  penny,  about  15  cents  of  our 
money,  and  was  the  price  of  a  day’s 
labor  among  the  Jews  and  Romans.  It 
here  represents  the  temporal  advantages 
and  benefits  of  whatever  kind  (as  stand¬ 
ing  in  society,  business,  patronage,  repu¬ 
tation),  which  flow  from  being  connected 
with  and  laboring  in  the  Church,  and 
not  eternal  life ;  for  this  some  of  the  la¬ 
borers  did  not  obtain.  The  first  laborers 
represent  the  Apostles,  aud  then  also 
all  who  enter  the  service  of  Christ,  in 
connection  with  His  Church,  in  early  life. 

3.  The  third  hour  was  9  A.  M.  Mar¬ 
ket-place  was  the  public  square  of  the 
town  or  village,  and  represents  the 
world. 

4.  These  laborers  represent  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  Apostles — ministers  of  the 
gospel — and  also  all  who  enter  the 
Church  and  service  of  Christ  at  a  period 
later  than  early  youth. 

5.  The  sixth  hour  was  12  M.,  or  mid¬ 
day,  and  the  ninth  hour  3  P.  M.  Did 
likewise.  Entered  into  the  same  agree¬ 
ment  with  these  as  with  the  former 
laborers. 

6.  Eleventh  hour  was  5  P.  M. — one 
hour  before  the  close  of  the  day. 

7.  The  laborers  represent  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  gospel  in  the  last  age  of  the 
world,  and  also  all  persons  who  enter 
the  service  of  Christ,  in  the  last  days  of 
their  life — even  on  their  death-bed. 


8.  Steward.  Manager,  overseer,  or 
agent.  Beginning  from  the  last  unto  the 
first.  The  steward  was  directed  to  pay 
those  first  who  entered  the  vineyard  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  and  to  go  on  from 
them  to  those  who  had  entered  earlier, 
in  order.  The  last  were  paid  first  in 
order  to  show  that  the  householder  re¬ 
garded  them  all,  both  first  and  last,  as 
standing  on  an  equality — entitled  to 
equal  pay,  even  though  they  had  not 
worked  equal  hours. 

12.  Burden  and  heat  of  the  day.  The 
principal  part  of  the  labor  and  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  noonday  sun. 
Their  murmuring  language  expresses 
dissatisfaction  and  envy.  They  were 
displeased  that  the  others  should  be 
made  equal  to  them,  and  grudged  them 
the  pay  that  they  received. 

15.  Evil  eye.  Envy,  which  is  spoken 
of  in  Scripture,  as  finding  its  expression 
from  the  eye.  Deut.  xv.  9 ;  Prov.  xxiii. 
6  ;  Mark  vii.  22. 

16.  The  many  who  are  called.  Those 
to  whom  the  gospel  is  preached  not 
only,  but  who  also  accept  it  and  enter, 
by  baptism  and  confirmation,  into  the 
Church  and  service  of  Christ,  and  yet, 
because  they  have  not  the  right  spirit 
in  them,  but  are  proud  and  self-right¬ 
eous,  do  not  attain  to  eternal  life.  The 
few  chosen.  Those  who  have  the  right 
spirit ;  who  work  in  the  church  and 
service  of  Christ,  in  humility  and  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  righteousness  of  God,  and 
are  at  last  found  worthy — are  chosen 
to  receive  the  reward  of  grace  in  hea- 
veu. 

This  parable  is  connected  with  Peter’s 
question  in  this  way:  Peter  asked, 
“What  shall  we  (who  have  forsaken 
all)  have?”  Christ  saw  that  the  spirit 
out  of  which  this  question  proceeded  was 
wrong ;  for  there  was  in  it  a  pluming 
of  himself  upon  his  own  work  of  self- 
sacrifice,  an  invidious  comparison  of 
himself  with  others,  and  an  attempt  to 
bring  in  God  as  debtor  to  him.  It  was, 
in  a  word,  the  spirit  of  a  hireling  which 
spoke  in  that  question,  and  against  that 
spirit  the  parable  is  directed,  in  the 
way  of  rebuke.  It  is  on  account  of  this 
envious,  self-righteous  spirit,  that  so 
few  of  the  many  called  are  chosen,  and 
the  last  become  first,  and  the  first  last. 


Hever  think  that  which  you  do  for 
religion  is  time  or  money  misspent. 
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Sexagesima  Sunday. 

4.  And  when  much  people  were  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  and  were  come  to  him  out  of  every  city, 
lie  spake  by  a  parable  : 

5.  A  sower  went  out  to  sow  his  seed  :  and  as 
he  sowed,  some  fell  by  the  way-side,  and  it  was 
trodden  down,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  devoured 
it. 

6.  And  some  fell  upon  a  rock  :  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  sprung  up,  it  withered  away,  because  it 
lacked  moisture. 

7.  And  some  fell  among  thorns ;  and  the 
thorns  sprang  up  with  it,  and  choked  it. 

8.  And  other  fell  on  good  ground,  and  sprang 
up,  and  bare  fruit  a  hundred-fold.  And  when 
he  had  said  these  things,  he  cried,  He  that  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

9.  And  his  disciples  asked  him,  saying,  What 
might  this  parable  be  ? 

10.  And  he  said.  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  to 
others  in  parables  :  that  seeing  they  might  not 


St.  Luke  viii.  4-15. 

see,  and  hearing  they  might  not  under¬ 
stand. 

11.  Now  the  parable  is  this  :  The  seed  is  the 
word  of  God. 

12.  Those  by  the  way-side,  are  thev  that  hear ; 
then  cometh  the  devil,  and  taketfi  away  the 
word  out  of  their  hearts,  lest  they  should  believe 
and  be  saved. 

13.  They  on  the  rock  are  they,  which,  when 
they  hear,  receive  the  word  with  joy  ;  and  these 
have  no  root,  which  for  a  while  believe,  and  in 
time  of  temptation  fall  away. 

14.  And  that  which  fell  among  thorns  are 
they,  which,  when  they  have  heard,  go  forth, 
and  are  choked  with  cares,  and  riches,  and 
pleasures  of  this  life,  and  bring  no  fruit  to  per¬ 
fection. 

15.  But  that  on  the  good  ground  are  they, 
which  in  an  honest  and  good  heart,  having 
heard  the  word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit 
with  patience. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  is  the  meaning  of  Seragesima?  Why 
is  this  Sunday  so  called  ?  Where  was  Christ 
when  He  spake  this  parable  ?  Mark  iv.  1.  What 
sea  was  this  ? 

4.  When  did  Christ  speak  this  parable  ?  Was 
this  probably  the  first  parable  He  spoke  ?  Matt, 
xiii.  10. 

5.  Who  went  out  to  sow  his  seed  ?  Whom 
does  the  sower  represent  ?  What  is  meant  by  1 
the  seed?  ver.  11.  What  does  that  mean? 
Where  did  some  of  the  seed  fall?  What  is 
meant  by  the  way-side  ?  Whom  does  it  repre¬ 
sent  ?  ver.  12.  What  becomes  of  this  seed  ? 
Whom  do  the  foicls  of  the  air  represent?  How 
does  the  devil  do  this  ?  Why  does  he  do  it  ? 

6.  Where  did  the  other  seed  fall  ?  What 
kind  of  soil  is  meant  by  a  rock  f  What  became 
of  this  seed?  Who  are  represented  by  it? 
ver.  13.  What  is  meant  by  having  no  root  ? 
How  long  do  they  believe  ?  What  is  meant  by 
a  while  f  When  do  they  fall  away  ?  What  is 
meant  by  in  time  of  temptation  fall  away  ? 


7.  Where  did  other  seed  fall  ?  What  is  meant 
by  thorns  ?  Whom  do  they  represent  ?  ver.  14. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  choked  ?  What  is  the 
j  meaning  of  the  cares  of  this  life  ?  Of  riches  f 
Of  pleasures  ?  How  do  these  things  choke  the 
word  ? 

S.  Where  did  other  seed  fall  ?  What  kind 
of  soil  is  good  ground  f  What  became  of  this 
seed?  What  is  the  meaning  of  an  hundred¬ 
fold  ?  Who  are  represented  by  this  seed  ? 
ver.  15.  What  is  an  hone*t  and,  good  heart  ? 
What  is  meant  by  keep  it  f  How  much  did 
this  seed  bring  forth  ?  What  is  meant  by  bring¬ 
ing  forth  fruit  an  hundred  fold,  and  doing  so 
with  patience  ? 

To  which  of  these  four  classes  of  hearers  do 
you  belong  ?  To  which  class  ought  you  to  be¬ 
long  ?  If  you  would  be  benefited  by  the 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God  and  by  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  it  in  the  Sunday-school,  to  which  class 
must  vou  belong  ? 


CATECHISM. 

Y.  Lord's  Day. 


12.  Since,  then,  by  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God,  we  deserve  temporal  and  eternal  punish¬ 
ment,  is  there  no  way  by  which  we  may  escape 
that  punishment,  and  be  again  received  into 
favor  ? 

God  will  have  His  justice  satisfied?  and 
therefore  we  must  make  this  full  satisfaction, 
either  by  ourselves  or  by  another. 

13.  Can  we  ourselves  then  make  this  satis¬ 
faction  ? 

By  no  means ;  but  on  the  contrary  we  daily 
increase  our  debt. 

Not  by  Thy  mighty  Hand, 

Thy  wondrous  works  alone, 

But  by  the  marvels  of  Thy  word, 

Thy  glory,  Lord  is  known. 


14.  Can  there  then  be  found  anywhere  one, 
who  is  a  mere  creature,  able  to  satisfy  for  us? 

None;  for  first,  God  will  not  punish  any 
other  creature  for  the  sin  which  man  hath  com¬ 
mitted  ;  and  further,  no  mere  creature  can  sus¬ 
tain  the  burden  of  God's  eternal  wrath  against 
sin,  so  as  to  deliver  others  from  it. 

15.  What  sort  of  a  mediator  and  deliverer, 
then,  must  we  seek  for? 

For  one  who  is  very  man,  and  perfectly  right¬ 
eous  ;  and  yet  more  powerful  than  all  creatures ; 
that  is,  one  who  is  also  verv  God. 

Fotth  from  the  eternal  gates, 

Thine  everlasting  home, 

To  sow  the  seed  of  truth  below, 

Thou  didst  vouchsafe  to  come. 
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Comments. — Sexagesima  means  sixty. 
This  Sunday  is  so-called,  because  it  is 
about  sixty  days  from  Easter.  This  par¬ 
able  was  spoken  by  Christ  as  He  was 
sitting  in  a  boat  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

4.  From  the  question  which  the  dis¬ 
ciples  asked  Christ,  Matt.  xiii.  10,  and 
from  the  answer  He  gave  them,  y. 
11-17,  in  which  He  justifies  this  method 
of  teaching,  and  declares  the  purpose 
He  had  in  adopting  it,  it  is  thought 
that  this  is  the  first  parable  that  He 
spoke. 

5.  The  sower.  Christ  Himself  is  the 
chief  sower ;  after  and  under  Him  the 
apostles,  ministers  of  the  gospel  and 
religious  teachers.  The  Word  of  God. 
This  means,  first,  Christ  Himself,  who  is 
the  incarnate,  living  Word  of  God. 
Then  it  means,  also,  the  truths  and 
facts  of  the  gospel,  which  embody  a  life- 
giving,  quickening  principle — the  incor¬ 
ruptible  seed  of  regeneration,  spoken  of 
by  the  Apostle  Peter,  1  Epist.  i.  23.  It 
imparts  not  so  much  light  or  knowledge 
for  the  mind  as  light  for  the  soul  or 
heart.  John  vi.  63.  Way-side.  A  path 
across  or  around  the  field  beaten  so 
hard,  that  the  seed  could  not  sink  down 
in  the  earth,  but  lay  exposed  on  the 
surface  to  the  feet  of  the  passers-by,  and 
became  an  easy  prey  to  the  birds.  This 
way-side  represents  those  hearers  whose 
hearts  have  been  hardened — made  un¬ 
susceptible — by  the  evil  influences  of 
the  world,  its  pleasures  and  business,  so 
that  the  word  lies  on  the  surface  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  thought.  They  hear  it,  but  do 
not  care  to  understand  it,  or  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  what  it  reveals 
of  sin,  of  redemption,  or  of  holiness. 
Fowls  of  the  air.  Not  only  the  devil, 
who,  like  a  crow,  watches  continually  to 
destroy  all  good ;  but  also  his  ministers 
in  the  form  of  evil,  frivolous  thoughts, 
worldly  desires  and  sinful  lusts,  which 
he  suggests  to  and  excites  in  the  heart. 

6.  A  rock.  Not  hard,  naked  rock 
(for  no  seed  could  grow  on  it),  but 
ground  which  has  a  layer  of  earth  on  a 
rocky  bottom  beneath  it,  which  renders 
it  impossible  that  the  roots  should  pene¬ 
trate  beyond  a  shallow  depth  to  take  up 
moisture.  This  seed  represents  those 
hearers  who,  being  of  a  shallow,  trifling, 
emotional  disposition,  are  easily  excited 
and  attracted  by  the  fair  and  beautiful, 
or  stern  and  solemn  teachings  of  the 
Word — by  its  sweet  promises  of  heaven, 


or  solemn  warnings  of  judgment,  etc. 
No  root.  They  have  no  deep  feeling  of 
the  need  of  salvation,  no  earnestness, 
no  appropriating  faith  in  Christ  as  the 
alone  and  all-sufficient  Saviour.  A  while. 
For  a  short  time,  only  as  long  as  the 
excited  feeling  lasts.  In  time  of  tempta¬ 
tion  fall  away.  When  they  are  called 
upon  to  put  forth  effort,  to  endure  any¬ 
thing  in  Christ’s  service — trial,  duty, 
persecution,  self-denial,  cross-bearing,  of 
any  kind,  they  forsake  it.  They  find  a 
stumbling-block  in  very  trifles. 

7.  Thorns.  Wild  brier  or  thorn 
bushes,  which,  in  the  East,  grow  faster 
than  good  plants.  Choked.  Smothered, 
by  shutting  out  the  air  and  light.  Cares 
of  this  life.  Anxious  concern  and  worry 
about  getting  and  keeping  the  things  of 
this  life.  Matt.  vi.  31.  Riches.  Large 
worldly  possessions,  whether  of  money, 
houses,  etc.  Pleasures.  Sinful  enjoy¬ 
ments  and  amusements  of  every  kind ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  are  produced  by 
the  theatre,  the  ball-room,  etc.  All 
these  things,  cares,  etc.,  if  allowed  to 
occupy  the  heart,  will  soon  overtop  and 
smother  the  good  seed — will  by  degrees 
eat  out  and  destroy  the  life  and  power 
of  religion  in  the  soul ;  will  also,  like 
thorns,  pierce  the  heart  with  sharp  an¬ 
guish  when  thoughts  of  misspent  time 
and  past  folly  cross  the  mind. 

8.  Good  ground.  This  is  fertile  and 
well-prepared  soil — made  soft  and  mel¬ 
low  by  the  plow  and  harrow.  An  hun¬ 
dredfold.  Multiplied  a  hundred  times. 
One  seed  producing  a  hundred.  An 
honest  and  good  heart.  A  heart  anxious 
and  willing  to  receive  the  truth.  Keep 
it.  Hold  it  fast  in  the  mind,  heart  and 
conscience;  think  over  it  often  and 
thus  make  it  a  part  of  their  very  life — 
of  all  their  feelings,  thoughts  and  ac¬ 
tions.  Bringing  forth  fruit  an  hundred¬ 
fold  and  with  patience.  Such  hearers 
will  strive,  by  the  use  of  the  means  of 
grace,  to  become  as  good  and  to  do  as 
much  good  as  they  can,  even  though 
they  meet  with  opposition  and  persecu¬ 
tion. 


None  but  Christ. — Other  lovers, 
beside  Christ,  are  in  suit  of  you,  and 
your  soul  hath  many  wooers  ;  but  let 
your  soul  be  a  chaste  virgin,  and  love 
but  one.  Most  worthy  is  Christ  alone, 
of  all  your  love,  were  your  love  higher 
than  heaven  and  broader  than  the  world. 
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The  City  of  Jericho. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  ancient  city  of  Jericho  was  the 
second  city  in  Judea ;  after  Jerusalem 
the  first.  It  was  the  residence  of  some 
of  the  Governors  of  Judea.  It  had  a  hip¬ 
podrome  and  amphitheatre.  In  its  royal 
palace  one  of  the  Herods  died.  A  large 
number  of  priests  lived  here ;  the  Talmud 
says  twelve  thousand.  These  thronged 
the  road  from  Jerusalem  “down”  to 
Jericho.  The  Priest  and  the  Levite  in 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  must 
have  lived  here.  Jericho  has  always 
been  considered  as  the  key  to  Palestine. 
It  stood  at  the  base  of  the  lofty  moun¬ 
tain,  bordering  the  hill  country  of  Ju¬ 
dea,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  main 
passes,  or  mountain  gorges  through 
which  from  time  immemorial,  armies  of 
invaders  can  enter  the  interior  of  Pal¬ 
estine.  One  of  these  leads  to  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  the  other  towards  Michmash,  Ai 
and  Bethel.  Through  the  latter  Joshua 
led  his  host.  It  was  the  only  city  in 
Palestine  which  enjoyed  the  benefits  of 
two  streams ;  the  brook  Cherith,  whose 
waters  Elisha  healed,  and  the  Jordan — 
six  miles  eastward. 

At  this  gateway  of  their  country  the 
old  Canaanites  had  good  reason  to  found 
a  city,  and  fortify  it  with  strong  walls. 
We  can  see  how  well  Moses  and  Joshua 
were  informed  as  to  the  approaches  to 
Palestine,  when  they  pursued  a  seem¬ 
ingly  circuitous  course,  beyond  the  Jor¬ 
dan,  to  cross  here,  and  pass  up  into  the 
country  through  these  gorges  or  wadies. 

A  charming  city  it  must  have  been  to 
the  eyes  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  seen  from 
the  mountains  of  Moab  bevond  Jordan. 

3 


A  grove  of  tall  and  stately  palm 
trees,  nearly  three  miles  broad  and 
eight  miles  long,  formed  a  beautiful 
park  around  the  city.  Golden  harvests 
waved  over  the  plain,  waiting  for  the 
Hebrews  to  reap  and  relish,  for  it  was 
“the  time  of  barley  harvest,”  and  on 
the  morrow  after  the  passover,  they  ate 
for  the  first  time  “  of  the  old  corn  of  the 
land  and  parched  corn  (grain)  in  the 
self-same  day.”  Joshua  v.  10.  “  Above 

the  topmost  trees  would  be  seen  the  high 
walls  and  towers  of  the  city,  which  from 
that  grove  derived  its  proud  name, 
‘  Jericho,  the  city  of  palms/  ‘  high  and 
fenced  up  to  heaven.’  ”  The  bare,  bleak 
lofty  mountain  range,  as  a  back-ground, 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  this  charm¬ 
ing  scene. 

Joshua  was  not  content  with  utterly 
destroying  the  city,  but  lest  some  tribe 
or  people  might  rebuild  it,  and  again 
close  the  door  of  Palestine  on  God's 
people,  he  warned  all  who  might  come 
after  him,  saying : 

“  Cursed  be  the  man  before  the  Lord, 
that  riseth  up  and  buildeth  this  city 
Jericho:  he  shall  lay  the  foundation 
thereof  in  his  first-born  and  in  his 
youngest  son  shall  be  set  up  the  gates 
of  it.”  Joshua  vi.  26. 

After  this  there  was  a  Jericho,  or 
city  of  palm  trees  in  the  neighborhood. 
We  read  of  it  in  Judges  iii.  13,  and 
David’s  insulted  ambassadors  tarried  at 
Jericho  till  their  beards  were  grown 
again.  2  Samuel  x.  4, 5.  Not  till  six  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  old 
city  by  Joshua  did  any  one  venture  to 
rebuild  the  city  on  its  ancient  site.  In 
the  days  of  King  Ahab  a  fool-hardy 
architect  built  the  city,  when  the  curse 
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of  Joshua  was  fulfilled  in  the  death  of 
his  oldest  and  youngest  son. 

“  In  his  days  did  Hiel  the  Bethelite 
build  Jericho :  he  laid  the  foundation 
thereof  in  Abiram  his  first-born,  and  set 
up  the  gates  thereof  in  his  youngest  son 
Segub,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  which  he  spake  by  Joshua  the  son 
of  Nun.”  1  Kings  xvi.  34. 

From  this  time  Jericho  again  became 
a  noted  city.  Its  palm  groves  and  gar¬ 
dens  of  balsam  were  objects  of  admira¬ 
tion  and  envy  among  the  princes  of  the 
East.  Mark  Antony  made  a  present 
of  them  to  his  mistress,  Cleopatra.  Then 
came  Herod  the  Great,  with  his  princely 
palace,  and  his  miserable,  shocking 
death.  This  Roman  Jericho  beautified, 
enriched,  and  corrupted  by  profligate 
princes  and  rulers,  our  Saviour  visited 
on  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem.  Thus 
the  first  Jesus  or  Joshua,  the  type  of 
Him  who  was  to  be  the  true  Saviour  of 
His  people,  entered  Palestine  over  Jeri¬ 
cho,  gained  a  victory  in  the  destruction 
of  the  city;  so  the  Gospel  Joshua,  or 
Jesus,  made  His  final  entry  by  the 
same  way,  and  achieved  a  far  greater 
victory  than  the  first  Joshua — the  re¬ 
demption  of  all  who  believe  in  Him, 
through  His  atoning  death  and  glorious 
resurrection.  It  was  here  He  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  blind,  recorded  in  the 
Gospel  by  Luke,  18. 

The  present  Jericho  is  little  more  than 
a  nest  of  robbers.  Although  the  filthy 
village  may  have  fifty  houses,  or  rather 
hovels,  which  “  are  merelv  four  walls  of 
stones  taken  from  ancient  ruins,  and 
loosely  thrown  together,  with  flat  roofs 
of  cornstalks  or  brushwood  spread  over 
with  gravel.”  Filth,  fleas  and  thieves 
abound.  The  Arabs  here  have  a  darker 
skin  than  those  on  the  highlands  of  Pa¬ 
lestine.  The  palm  trees  have  become 
extinct.  The  last  solitary  one,  which 
some  of  the  earlier  modern  travelers 
saw,  is  no  longer  there.  A  small  dis¬ 
trict  watered  by  the  “  brook  Cherith  ” 

*  / 

bears  wheat  and  barley.  Beyond  that  the 
plain  sloping  down  towards  the  Jordan 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  is  a  waste  of  simmer¬ 
ing  sand.  As  a  fitting  close  of  our 
sketch  of  Jericho,  we  give  the  following 
little  poem  by  Longfellow,  entitled 

BLIND  BARTIMEUS. 

Blind  Bartimeus  at  the  gates 
Of  Jericho  in  darkness  waits ;] 


He  hears  the  crowd; — he  hears  a  breath 
Say,  “  It  is  Christ  of  Nazareth  !” 

And  calls,  in  tones  of  agony, 

'I r/cov,  eaetjgov  fl£  ! 

(Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me!) 

The  thronging  multitudes  increase ; 

Blind  Bartimeus  hold  thy  peace  ! 

But  still,  above  the  noisy  crowd 
The  beggar’s  cry  is  shrill  and  loud  ; 

Until  they  say,  “He  calleth  thee  !” 

Qapaei,  eyeipai ,  (puvst  ge  ! 

(Be  of  good  comfort,  rise  he  calleth  thee !) 

Then  saith  the  Christ,  as  silent  stands 
The  crowd,  “What  wilt  thou  at  my  hands  ?” 
And  he  replies,  “  O  give  me  light ! 

Rabbi,  restore  the  blind  man’s  sight!” 
And  Jesus  answers,  "Tiraye* 

'H  Triarig  go v  gegcjke  ge  ! 

(Go  thy  way ; 

Thy  faith  has  healed  thee.) 

Ye  that  have  eyes,  yet  cannot  see, 

In  darkness  and  in  misery, 

Recall  those  mighty  Voices  Three, 

'Ypoov,  eXetjgov  p£  ! 

QapGEi,  syEipcu,  v-irays ! 

'H  TCLGTIC;  GOV  GEGCJKE  GE ! 

(Jesus,  have  mercy  on  me. 

Be  of  good  comfort,  rise,  go  thy  way, 

Thy  faith  hath  healed  thee.) 


Ancient  Jerusalem. 


BY  R.  L.  GERHART. 


Jerusalem  was  one  of  the  grand  and 
magnificent  capitals  of  the  ancient 
world  ;  and  its  history  is  no  less  remark¬ 
able  than  was  its  appearance.  Previous 
to  the  war  under  Titus  it  had  been  be¬ 
sieged  times  without  number;  five  times 
it  had  fallen  before  the  attacks  of  its 
enemies,  and  once  by  the  mighty  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  had  been  laid  desolate. 
Every  hill  and  valley  about  it  was 
famous  as  the  scene  of  some  great  battle 
or  remarkable  event ;  and  the  city  itself 
so  closely  associated  with  the  names,  and 
actions  of  celebrated  men  and  women, 
that  every  one  must  experience  some 
sense  of  the  strange  interest  which,  as 
with  the  folds  of  a  mantle,  envelops  all. 
Above  the  mighty  capitals  of  the  world 
it  ranks  in  honor  and  in  shame ;  for  it 
was  the  scene  of  our  Saviour’s  mani¬ 
festation  and  also  of  His  crucifixion. 

It  was  built  upon  two  hills  which 
stood  opposite  to  one  another,  separated 
by  a  deep  valley.  One  was  much  higher 
than  the  other,  and  consequently  over- 
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looked  it.  Two  sides  were  fortified  by 
three  strong  walls ;  but  the  other  two, 
being  encompassed  with  deep  precipitate 
valleys,  were  guarded  by  only  one  wall. 
The  grounds  beyond  the  fortifications 
were  laid  out  into  beautiful  parks  and 
pleasure  gardens.  With  one  of  these 
last  we  are  all  familiar,  for  it  was  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane.  Even  at  this 
late  day,  the  traveler  is  shown  an  old 
olive  tree,  which,  beaten  with  the  storms 
of  nearly  two  thousand  years,  is  said  to 
have  stood  in  that  sad  place  when  visited 
by  the  Redeemer.  Beyond  the  gloomy 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  rose  mount 
Olivet.  From  its  green  summit,  the 
traveler  could  look  down  upon  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  the  whole  of  the  neighboring 
country. 

The  sight  was  inspiring.  Turrets  and 
towers,  walls  and  battlements,  side  by 
side  and  one  above  another,  rose  in 
seeming  confusion,  imparting  the  aspect 
of  an  immense  fortress  to  the  city.  Con¬ 
spicuous  among  all,  stood  the  grand  and 
glorious  Temple  ;  and  rising  above  it  as 
if  to  shield  it  from  harm,  was  the  im¬ 
pregnable  tower  of  Antonia.  The  Tem¬ 
ple  was  built  of  white  marble,  and  was 
of  such  majestic  proportions  that  it  is 
said  to  have  appeared  at  a  distance  like 
a  mountain  of  snow.  Warlike  as  was 
the  aspect  of  Jerusalem,  it  was  not 
without  signs  of  peace.  The  massive 
fortifications  were  relieved  by  trees 
planted  for  shade  and  ornament,  while 
here  and  there,  gleamed  the  musical 
waters  of  the  sparkling  fountain,  or  yet, 
the  eye  rested  for  a  moment  upon  the 
quiet  waves  of  some  placid  pool. 

To  speak  of  the  city,  however,  in  this 
general  way  would  give  a  very  in¬ 
adequate  conception  of  it.  We  must 
fasten  the  attention  upon  some  particu¬ 
lar  object,  which,  being  closely  ex¬ 
amined,  will  not  only  speak  for  itself,  but 
enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  concern¬ 
ing  much  besides.  First,  the  walls. 
They  were  strengthened  by  two  hundred 
towers.  Each  was  of  massive  propor¬ 
tions  and  appeared  like  a  fortress  com¬ 
plete  in  itself.  Each  was  about  thirty 
feet  square  at  the  base,  and  built  of 
solid  stone  for  the  same  distance  up¬ 
ward.  Above  this  solid  altitude  were 
magnificent  rooms,  and  over  them,  other 
apartments,  with  cisterns  to  receive  rain¬ 
water.  Many  of  the  stones  used  in  the 
construction  of  these  buildings,  were  of 


incredible  size.  Some  were  thirty  feet 
long,  nine  feet  wide,  aud  seven  feet 
thick.  All  were  chiseled  and  finished 
off  in  an  elegant  manner,  aud  built  up 
with  the  same  care  displayed  in  erecting 
the  costly  palaces  of  the  Kings.  Very 
often  no  cement  was  used,  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  stones  rendering  that  un¬ 
necessary.  Think  of  two  hundred  towers 
built  in  this  way,  built  of  stones  thirty 
feet  long,  and  nine  feet  wide,  and  seven 
feet  thick !  Hurled  against  such  ob¬ 
structions,  one  would  suppose  that  all 
the  battering-rams  in  the  world,  would 
produce  no  more  disastrous  effect  than 
the  jjelting  of  so  many  drops  of  water. 
From  these  defences,  with  plentiful  sup- 
plies  of  provisions,  and  with  water  in 
such  quantities  as  to  be  almost  if  not  al¬ 
together  inexhaustible,  the  soldiers  could 
maintain  a  successful  resistance  for 
almost  any  length  of  time. 

But,  while  the  fortifications  in  gen¬ 
eral  were  of  this  formidable  nature, 
there  were  a  number  of  towers  which  in 
every  respect  far  surpassed  them.  Three 
of  these,  it  was  said,  were  “  for  large¬ 
ness,  beauty,  and  strength  beyond  all 
that  were  in  the  habitable  earth.”  AVe 
will  describe  one.  It  was  built  of  white 
marble.  Each  stone  was  thirty  feet 
long,  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  seven  and  a 
half  feet  thick.  These  were  polished 
and  finished  off  in  the  most  elaborate 
manner.  The  joints  were  so  close,  as  to 
be  invisible  at  a  short  distance,  so  that 
the  whole  appeared  as  if  cut  from  a 
single  rock.  The  first  part  was  sixty 
feet  high  and  sixty  feet  wide,  and  was 
solid  throughout.  Above  this  founda¬ 
tion  it  was  divided  into  rooms,  which 
were  adorned  and  furnished  in  a  manner 
adapted  to  the  fastidious  tastes  of  a 
nobleman.  It  was  provided  also  with 
great  cisterns.  Of  their  size  we  can 
form  some  conception  when  informed 
that  one  was  thirty  feet  deep.  The 
whole  was  crowned  with  battlements  and 
turrets,  and  ornamented  with  marble 
pillars.  It  was  one  hundred  and  forty 
feet  high,  and  its  height  was  magnified 
by  its  situation;  for  it  stood  upon  the 
loftiest  eminence  of  the  city.  He  who 
climbed  to  its  top  over  the  winding 
stairway,  could  survey  the  world  for 
miles  and  miles  around.  Lifted  almost 
into  the  clouds,  he  could  look  down  upon 
every  part  of  the  city,  and,  at  times, 
even  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  waters 
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of  the  Mediterranean,  nearly  thirty 
miles  off.  When  the  sun  rose,  his 
golden  beams  shone  upon  its  snowy  head 
long  before  the  shadows  were  dissipated 
from  the  narrow  streets  of  Jerusalem ; 
and  when  day  declined,  the  flush  of 
evening  lingered  still  upon  it  when  the 
world  beneath  was  clothed  in  darkness. 

The  great  size  of  the  stones  used  in 
these  buildings  is  astounding  to  us.  But 
those  I  have  named  do  not  compare 
with  others  employed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Temple.  There  great  masses 
of  solid  marble  could  be  seen,  which 
were  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  feet  long,  and 
of  corresponding  width  and  thickness. 
They  were,  moreover,  not  brought  from 
quarries  near  at  hand,  but  from  others 
situated  many  miles  away ;  and  the 
roads  over  which  they  were  conveyed, 
were  very  hilly  indeed.  How  such 
heavy  weights  were  moved,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  Ho  record  nor 
drawing  of  any  machine  which  seems 
adapted  to  such  work, is  left  us.  It  would 
puzzle  us  with  all  our  mechanical  con¬ 
trivances — it  would  puzzle,  if  not  defy 
the  skill  of  the  very  best  engineers  of 
the  country,  even  to  lift  such  a  stone  as 
that  into  its  place. 

In  those  days,  however,  when  kings 
ruled  with  almost  absolute  sway,  it  was 
possible  to  gather  together  such  armies 
of  laborers  as  are  never  seen  with  us. 
Thus  we  find  that  when  Solomon  began 
to  build  the  Temple,  he  assembled  to¬ 
gether  the  incredible  number  of  153- 
(300  men.  Of  these,  70,000  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  transporting  material,  80,000 
were  sent  to  the  mountains  of  Lebanon, 
to  hew  timber,  and  3,600  were  appointed 
as  overseers.  In  addition  to  these,  he 
raised  a  levy  of  30,000  others,  who  were 
sent  to  work  in  Lebanon  by  relays  of 
10,000 ;  each  relay  serving  for  one 
month  and  returning  home  for  two.  Yet 
so  great  was  the  task,  that  over  seven 
and  a  half  years  were  occupied  in  the 
actual  building  of  the  Temple,  after  the 
material  had  all  been  prepared.  This 
fact  finds  a  counterpart  in  the  great 
pyramids  of  Egypt.  Of  one  of  these  it 
is  said,  100,000  men  were  engaged  for 
ten  years  in  quarrying  the  stone,  and 
then  kept  hard  at  work  for  twenty  years 
more  in  erecting  the  building. 

Of  the  skill  of  the  ancients  one  fact 
alone  speaks  in  most  emphatic  terms.  It 
was  this ;  every  piece  of  timber,  every 


stone,  and  every  ornament,  and  all  else 
needed  for  the  Temple,  was  so  exactly 
cut,  and  fitted,  and  prepared,  that,  when 
it  came  to  the  building  of  the  edifice, 
neither  axe  nor  hammer  was  required  to 
be  used  during  its  whole  erection.  With 
so  many  hands  to  work,  and  so  great 
skill  to  direct  them,  we  might  feel  only 
a  moderate  degree  of  surprise  in  learn¬ 
ing  that  one  of  the  very  mountains  of 
Lebanon  had  been  moved  to  Jerusalem. 

But  connected  with  these  towers  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  king  Herod 
had  a  palace  which  was  so  superb  as  to 
baffle  the  power  of  the  historian  to  de¬ 
scribe.  Ho  money  had  been  spared  in 
its  construction;  the  most  costly  ma¬ 
terial  had  been  used;  the  most  skilful 
artists  had  been  employed.  It  stood  a 
wonder  in  every  respect.  Walls,  towers, 
battlements,  porticoes,  pillars,  rose  to  a 
great  height.  The  mind  was  bewildered 
in  following  the  intricacies  of  the  carv¬ 
ings  which  adorned  the  columns.  Gold, 
and  silver,  and  precious  stones  were  so 
lavishly  expended,  and  appeared  in  such 
profusion  as  to  make  one  think  they 
had  become  very  common  indeed.  Ele¬ 
gant  statuary  adorned  each  room  ;  the 
furniture  was  luxurious;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  vessels  and  dishes  were  silver 
and  gold.  The  number  of  rooms  was 
immense,  and  many  of  the  bed-chambers 
were  so  large  as  to  accommodate  one 
hundred  guests  apiece.  The  Palace  was 
surrounded  by  groves  of  trees.  There 
were  vast  gardens  filled  with  rich  exotic 
plants.  There  was  the  giant  palm,  lift¬ 
ing  its  graceful  head  to  the  tops  of  the 
towers.  There  wTere  trees  loaded  with 
purple  figs.  Between  the  green  leaves 
of  others  gleamed  the  scarlet  pomegra¬ 
nate.  All  varieties  of  trees  and  shrub¬ 
bery  remarkable  for  either  foliage  or 
blossom,  mingled  their  leaves  in  rich 
profusion.  Long  walks  wound  through 
the  groves.  From  brazen  statues  spouted 
floods  of  cool  water.  The  air  was 
burdened  with  perfume  from  flowers, 
that  grew  in  marble  vases,  or  more 
lowly  beds  on  the  ground.  This  was 
the  home  of  Herod,  a  man  famous  for 
his  magnificence,  and  one  who  seemed 
to  be  inspired  with  the  desire  of  rivaling 
the  glory  of  Solomon. 

But  had  you  visited  Jerusalem  in  the 
days  when  this  despot  oppressed  Israel, 
you  would  no  doubt  have  turned  your 
steps  in  the  direction  of  the  Temple 
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before  devoting  time  to  anything  else. 
It  was  built  of  white  marble,  and  from 
a  long  distance  could  be  plainly  seen. 
It  was  the  chief  object  beheld  upon  ap¬ 
proaching  the  city,  and  it  was  the  most 
wonderful  to  examine  after  reaching 
that  place.  We  cannot  begin  to  give  a 
complete  description  of  it,  but  must  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  speaking  of  a  few 
particular  points  of  interest.  The  whole 
edifice  was  encompassed  on  every  side 
by  the  most  magnificent  colonade  the 
world  ever  saw.  Here  one  could  walk 
over  marble  floors  between  double 
rows  of  exquisitely  finished  Corinthian 
columns  until  the  very  distance  forced 
one  to  rest.  Before  the  visitor,  stretch¬ 
ing  far  away,  extended  the  grand  colo¬ 
nade,  the  columns  lessening  in  appear¬ 
ance  as  the  distance  grew.  Sunlight 
and  shadow  intermingling  there  a  de¬ 
lightful  twilight  over  all.  The  roof  was 
made  of  the  expensive  and  fragrant 
wood  of  the  cedar,  and  finished  off  with 
carvings  and  gildings  peculiar  to  Jewish 
architecture.  The  columns  were  nearly 
forty  feet  high  and  were  cut  from  a 
single  rock.  They  were  not  made  of 
several  stones  joined  together,  but  each 
one  from  top  to  bottom  was  composed 
of  a  single  solid  shaft  of  pure  white 
marble.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  build¬ 
ings  called  grand  now  ;  and  I  remember 
being  once  called  to  admire  the  two 
handsome  columns  supporting  the  front 
of  a  Cathedral  in  Philadelphia.  They 
were  of  brown  sandstone,  and  were  con¬ 
sidered  very  fine  indeed.  They  were 
perhaps  six  feet  in  diameter  and  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  high.  But  instead  of  being 
cut  from  a  single  stone,  they  were  made 
of  a  number  of  blocks  placed  one  upon 
another,  and  that  too  in  such  an  inartis¬ 
tic  way  as  to  allow  the  broad  seams  of 
the  joints  to  be  plainly  apparent  for 
a  considerable  distance.  These  were 
termed  magnificent  columns.  What 
then  can  be  said  of  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  solid  marble  pillars,  which 
stood  in  one  grand  colonade  on  one  side 
alone  of  the  Temple?  Here  the  Jews 
assembled  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  And 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, — when 
walking  on  and  on  beneath  this  splendid 
cedar  roof,  over  a  smooth  marble  pave¬ 
ment,  with  all  these  signs  of  elegance, 
and  wealth  and  power  about  them,  that 
their  feelings  were  exalted,  and  they  felt 
that  God  had  indeed  chosen  them  to  be 


the  one  chief  nation  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  No  wonder  that  with  all  this  mag¬ 
nificence  about  them,  they  grew  proud 
and  looked  down  with  contempt  upon 
the  hated  Gentiles,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  great  covenant  established  by 
Jehovah  with  Abraham.  No  wonder  it 
was  hard  for  them  to  turn  away  from 
all  this  grandeur,  and  beauty,  to  the 
humble  simplicity  of  Christ.  In  Him 
they  beheld  nothing  but  the  most  posi¬ 
tive  contradiction  to  all  the  aspirations, 
and  all  the  teachings  of  their  whole 
lives. 

But,  passing  through  this  outer  en¬ 
closure  and  ascending  a  broad  flight  of 
steps,  the  visitor  found  himself  in  an  ex¬ 
tensive  open  court ;  and,  looking  across 
its  smooth  pavement,  he  beheld  the  great 
gates  which  opened  the  way  into  what 
is  known  as  the  Sanctuary.  These  en¬ 
trances  were  ten  in  number,  of  which 
that  known  as  the  “  Beautiful  Gate,” 
far  exceeded  in  splendor  all  the  others. 
Yet  the  others  were  by  no  means  con¬ 
temptible.  Every  one  had  two  doors 
forty-five  feet  high  and  twenty  feet  wide, 
which  were  completely  overlaid,  both 
outside  and  inside  wnh  heavy  plates  of 
solid  gold.  They  were  supported  on 
either  side  by  high,  and  massive  columns 
and  towers,  strougly  fortified  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  great  elaboration.  The 
space  between  these  golden  portals  was 
occupied  by  lofty  cloisters,  and  these  in 
turn  were  adorned  with  superb  porti¬ 
coes,  whose  cedar  roofs  were  held  aloft 
by  double  rows  of  marble  columns  cor¬ 
responding  in  beauty  and  appearance, 
to  those  of  which  I  have  previously 
spoken.  Viewing  this  part  of  the 
Temple  from  the  open  court,  it  must 
have  appeared  a  harmonious  combina¬ 
tion  of  massive  and  warlike  towers, 
golden  gates,  and  airy  shafts  of  marble 
columns. 

And  now  it  seems  as  if  all  I  have  told 
you  must  sink  into  comparative  noth¬ 
ingness,  when  placed  in  contrast  with 
that  which  is  to  come.  No  sooner  did 
the  visitor  ascend  the  flight  of  steps 
which  led  to  the  “Beautiful  Gate,”  than 
there  burst  upon  the  view  a  scene  so 
brilliant  that  for  a  moment  the  eye  felt 
pain,  as  when  suddenly  turned  upon  a 
glowing  flame.  Immediately  belore 
him,  lifting  its  mighty  front,  to  the  giddy 
height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
stood  what  was  properly  called  the 
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Temple.  It  was  as  broad  as  it  was  high, 
but  broad  and  high  as  it  was,  the  whole 
of  its  great  face  was  covered  completely 
wuth  thick  plates  of  burnished  gold, 
which  beneath  the  steady  light  of  the 
sun,  blazed  and  flashed  with  a  glory  in¬ 
describably  brilliant.  There  it  stood, 
the  Jewish  Temple  !  The  colonade,  the 
golden  gates,  these  all  encircled  it  as  if 
with  their  magnificence  to  prepare  the 
mind  for  what  was  so  much  superior. 
Above  the  immense  door  w'hich  opened 
the  wTay  into  it,  gigantic  grape  vines  of 
gold  wound  and  twisted  themselves  into 
every  conceivable  form  of  beauty,  their 
immense  leaves  and  thick  stems,  and 
heavy  clusters  of  grapes  six  feet  long 
serving  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
broad  front.  And  there  were  also  curi¬ 
ously  graven  in  the  precious  plating, 
tall  aud  stately  palm  trees  that  drooped 
their  graceful  branches  low  to  the 
ground,  with  outstretched  wings  of 
cherubim,  and  wild  seraphic  faces  that 
spoke  of  joy  ineffable,  and  lilies,  emblems 
of  purity,  opened  their  wide  petals  side 
by  side  upon  the  gold.  And  thus  both 
inside  and  outside  the  Holy  Place  was 
elaborately  ornamented.  Then  looking 
in  through  the  wide  open  door,  the  eye 
gazed  into  a  splendid  apartment  where 
the  walls,  and  the  ceiling  and  the  floor 
were  sheets  of  the  same  precious  ma¬ 
terial  that  was  so  lavishly  used  all  over 
the  building.  At  the  farthest  end  of 
this  apartment,  covering  nearly  the 
whole  face  of  it,  and,  with  thejbrilliancy 
of  its  colorings  contrasting  finely  with 
the  golden  floor  and  ceiling,  was  an  ex¬ 
quisitely  wrought  Babylonian  curtain, 
embroidered  with  blue  and  fine  linen, 
and  scarlet,  and  purple.  Behind  this 
curtain  no  eyes  but  those  of  the  priests 
could  look,  and  no  feet  but  theirs  could 
tread,  for  here  was  the  Holy  and  the 
Most  Holy  Place. 

In  front  of  the  Temple  stood  the  great 
altar ;  around  the  altar  officiated  a 
crowd  of  priests ;  upon  it  lay  the 
slaughtered  lamb,  and  on  either  side  of 
it,  drawn  up  in  double  rows,  were  the 
musicians  arrayed  in  the  sacred  uniform 
and  bearing  in  their  hands  every  kind 
of  musical  instrument  known ;  pipes, 
horns,  trumpets,  cymbals,  tabrets,  harps, 
organs,  and  others  of  various  kinds. 
And  just  when  the  glowing  sun  was 
about  to  descend  behind  the  far  away 
hills  of  the  West,  and  the  sky  wTas  all 


aglow  with  the  glories  of  his  decline,  and 
the  light  fell  with  soft  and  subduing 
shadows  upon  the  pillars,  columns, 
towers,  and  high  walls  of  the  Temple,  or 
shone  with  ten-fold  lustre  upon  the 
golden  front  of  the  Sanctuary,  when  all 
around  about  the  altar  stood  multitudes 
of  devout  worshippers,  the  wood  of  the 
sacrifice  was  kindled,  and  as  the  bright 
tongues  of  fire  leapt  into  the  air,  and  the 
black  smoke  ascended  to  heaven,  with 
one  accord  the  musicians  and  singers  all 
united  in  praising  God.  Hundreds  of 
instruments,  and  thousands  of  voices 
trained  to  greatest  harmony,  united  in 
one  song.  The  horns  blew,  the  trumpets 
sounded,  the  cymbals  clashed,  the  harps 
twanged,  the  tabrets  rang,  and  the  voices 
of  the  singers  rose  high  to  heaven.  As 
the  flames  grew  brighter,  and  the  smoke 
grew  denser  and  rolled  higher,  the 
voices  of  the  singers  swelled  grander, 
and  fuller,  and  louder,  and  the  head  of 
every  worshipper  was  bowed  lower,  and 
all  adored  the  Lord.  Yet  wilder  clashed 
the  cymbals,  and  louder  blew  the 
trumpets,  and  sweeter  and  fuller  joined 
in  the  pipes  and  flutes,  until  the  sacred 
music,  floating  through  the  quiet  air, 
pervaded  every  silent  nook  and  corner 
of  the  vast  edifice.  Through  the  long, 
and  now  darkened  and  deserted  corri¬ 
dors,  round  about  the  lofty  columns, 
over  the  warlike  battlements,  through 
the  golden  portals  out  upon  the  city, 
rolled  the  full  tones  of  the  glorious 
strain,  till  penetrating  the  dark  and 
silent  sepulchre,  it  must  have  sounded 
o’er  the  motionless  forms  of  Israel’s  dead 
kings. 

And  to-day,  as  regularly  as  the  Sab¬ 
bath  comes,  the  Jews  living  in  Jeru¬ 
salem  go  to  the  place  where  once  their 
magnificent  Temple  stood.  And  where 
a  part  of  the  old  foundations  are  still 
standing,  they  gather  themselves  to¬ 
gether  to  mourn  over  the  loss  of  their 
beautiful  house.  Old  men  and  women 
with  heads  all  gray  with  years,  lay  their 
trembliDg  hands  upon  the  stones  as  if 
caressing  something  that  was  inexpressi¬ 
bly  dear  to  them.  They  bow  their 
heads  against  them,  cover  them  with 
kisses,  and  wash  them  with  their  tears. 
Thus  they  mourn  and  weep,  calling  upon 
God  in  tones  of  pathetic  entreaty  to 
remember  the  covenant  established  with 
His  people.  This  is  one  of  the  saddest 
things  that  I  have  ever  heard.  We 
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know  that  the  Temple  will  never  be  re¬ 
built,  but  this  poor  people  cling  with  un¬ 
wavering  taith  to  the  hope  that  God 
will  raise  it  up  from  its  ashes  more 
beautiful  than  ever  before.' 


After  Christmas. 


BY  A  PASTOR’S  DAUGHTER. 


Sitting  in  the  firelight,  Bess  and  I, 
talking  quietly,  while  the  little  ones  sat 
on  the  moss  under  the  Christmas  tree, 
huggiilg  their  knees,  and  with  eager 
faces  discussing  the  sweet  impossibilities 
of  Kriss  Kindel’s  journeyings.  Said 
Bess,  “  The  pine  is  falling  fast,  and  I  fear 
we  shall  soon  have  nothing  left  but 
brown  stems ;  suppose  we  take  the  tree 
and  evergreen  down  ?”  “  True,”  said 

I,  “  and  beside  Epiphany  is  past,”  as  the 
star  on  the  topmost  bough  glittered  a 
moment.  The  children  were  sorry,  but 
willing,  if  they  could  only  have  a  fare¬ 
well  to  it,  and  we  promised  that  for  the 
next  evening. 

Meanwhile  the  hearth-light  was  mak¬ 
ing  pretty  changes  in  the  home  picture, 
and  the  old-fashioned  parlor  Avore  more 
than  its  usual  gentle  grace.  The  rever¬ 
ence  lent  it  from  the  faces  on  the  Avails, 
portraits  of  Christian  ancestors  Avho  had 
left  us  in  that  blessed  hope  Avhich  made 
the  Avhole  life  here  a  long  Advent  les¬ 
son,  seemed  ahvays  deeper  at  Christmas- 
tide,  so  full  of  precious  memories  and 
hopes  ;  these  Avith  the  pictures  of  the 
present  Avere  garlanded  with  evergreens 
and  sprigs  of  ivy  and  myrtle ;  the  feAV 
statuettes  with  delicate  Avreathing  of 
ferns  ;  from  vrase  and  candelabra  SAvept 
trailing  mosses,  Avhile  many  a  cluster  of 
bright  autumn  leaves  and  shadoAvy 
grasses  lent  a  grace  here  and  there  to 
stand  or  sheaf. 

For  the  deeper  joy  of  the  Christmas- 
tide  there  were  the  shields  above  door¬ 
ways  and  windoAArs,  bearing  “  Glad  Tid¬ 
ings,”  “  Child  Jesus,”  “  Peace  on  earth,” 
with  a  star  and  cross  of  frosted  autumn 
leaves.  This  the  firelight  shoAA'ed  in 
fitful  turns,  and  the  shadoAATs  of  the 
Christmas  boughs  came  and  Avent  with 
the  leaping  flames,  like  the  dreams  and 
recollections  in  our  hearts. 

&  But  a  dazzling  radiance  some  way 
seemed  appropriated  by  the  tree  itself, 
standing  near  the  corner,  Avith  graceful 


branches  and  steady  stem  holding  and 
bending  with  the  fantastic  freight  of 
fruit.  O  the  mysteries  of  that  laden 
tree  !  Budding,  blossoming  and  bearing 
its  harvest  all  at  once !  Hoav  the  gav 
horns  of  plenty  SAvayed  the  dainty 
branches,  linked  by  chains  of  silvery 
bells,  behind  whose  mystic  AA'indings 
glittering  fruits  hung  tremulous  with 
fairy  faces,  and  miniature  groups  shining 
Avithin  them  !  The  marvellous  golden 
egg  SAYiing  from  a  tiny  twig  reflecting 
all  the  firelight  and  more  beside  ;  silent 
drums  hung  stickless  beside  gilded 
fishes  that  unhesitatingly  Avere  upward 
bound  ;  tiny  flags  waving  out  the  inno¬ 
cent  cause  of  endless  enthusiasm  in 
their  fluttering  red,  AAThite  and  blue  ; 
gay  balloons  tempted  by  the  tiny  Vanity 
Fair,  lost  ambition,  and  rested  midway 
transfixed ;  curious  fruitage  of  yelloAv 
and  red  hung  from  sprays  that  held 
fringed  balls  and  glistening  nothings  ; 
banners  with  devdces  of  peace  and  joy 
fluttered  abovTe  SAATeet  cherub  faces  fly¬ 
ing  with  shiny  wings  from  the  tips  of 
boughs,  like  an  echo  from  the  choir  that 
startled  the  shepherds  that  starlit  night 
on  Judea’s  hills  ;  tiniest  bird-cages  Avith 
canaries  resting  from  song  and  step, 
swung  beside  clusters  of  silvTery  grapes 
that  hung  high  enough  to  be  sour,  Avhile 
from  innermost  branches  shone  divers 
colors  from  tangible  bubbles.  Suspended 
from  many  a  fair  tAvig  hung  the  seeds 
of  Utopia’s  gardens ;  transparent  nuts 
with,  O  Avonder  to  tree  !  golden  lea\res  ! 
Birdlings  of  gray  and  gorgeous  plumage 
nestled  amid  the  evergreen  branches  ; 
crimped  oranges,  yelloAv  and  splendid 
among  the  fir ;  gay  tulips  and  Avhite 
lilies  blooming  on  the  ends  of  boughs 
that  bore  fruits  Avhich  never  greAV  in  the 
fairest  of  earthly  Edens,  shining  white 
and  pink  under  a  coArert  of  silvery 
foliage. 

In  quiet  content,  from  dizzy  heights 
SAVung  strapped  papoose  guarded  by  as 
gorgeous  a  group  of  clouds  as  ever 
gathered  around  the  hills  Avhen  the  sun 
goes  doAvn,  from  Avhose  tossings  a  full 
orb  Avith  dazzling  rays  shot  forth,  ever 
shining,  neArer  gone  from  among  the 
leafage  of  that  Christmas  tree.  Glim¬ 
mering  scales  betray  the  dolphin  on  his 
sIoav  sail  through  the  tempestuous  sea 
of  fir ;  fluted  shells,  dainty  enough  for 
the  tiniest  naiad  to  float  in,  lay  stranded 
on  the  greenest  of  shores,  under  the 
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soaring  of  sweeping  eagles  that  bore  on 
their  own  crests  the  ne  plus  ultra  shield ; 
a  hundred  nameless  growths  of  field  and 
forest  swing  lightly  among  the  swaying 
branches  that  needed  not  the  lightest 
wind  to  make  the  bough  bend,  and  when 
it  did,  baby  and  cradle  and  all  did  not 
come  down. 

Under  the  laden  tree,  with  heavy 
coat  all  furrowed  by  snow,  with  old  gray 
hood  and  long  grey  beard,  with  ample 
arms  hugging  tight  the  tree  that  only 
for  the  children  knows  seed  time  and 
harvest  all  at  once,  with  that  young  old 
face  of  his  lighted  up  by  the  kindest 
blue  eyes  in  all  the  world,  stood  Kriss 
Kindel,  wishing  you  a“A  merry  Christ¬ 
inas  and  happy  New  Year,”  while  above 
all  was  the  star  surmounting  a  shield, 
bearing  “  Peace  on  Earth.”  O  that 
shield !  What  darts  of  sorrow  and  dis¬ 
content  and  all  uncharitableness  would 
it  not  ward  off?  O  that  star !  making 
you  wish  anew  for  the  purest  of  gold, 
the  sweet  spices,  and  incense  for  an 
offering  to  the  Child  the  King. 

The  next  evening,  while  the  snow, 
which  had  been  softly  falling  all  the 
day,  lay  in  downy  outlines  upon  the 
bare  brown  branches  beyond  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  the  flakes  in  spiral  groups 
went  waltzing  through  the  air,  the  little 
ones  gathered  about  the  glowing  hearth 
to  hear  again  the  story  of  the  first 
Christmas-tide ;  then  with  a  farewell 
chorus  that  rang  out  cheerfully  the  hope 
for  next  Christmas  song  and  joy,  began 
to  hold  tiny  hands  for  the  dropping- 
fruits.  How  they  came  down  !  It  was 
like  nutting  time ;  not  like  the  May 
bloom  that  comes  in  showers  of 
fluttering  pink  and  white,  but  like 
golden  autumn  shaking  down  a  splendid 
sunset. 

The  little  feet  made  sundry  trips  from 
tree  to  table,  where  the  shining  harvest 
was  gathered  in  ;  now  rejoicing  over  some 
new  beauty  the  leaves  had  hid  ;  now 
tasting  a  forgotten  candy  in  the  depths 
of  the  never-failing  horns  of  plenty, 
until  last  of  all  they  bore  between  them 
a  bright  little  banner  that  showed  you 
the  aged  Simeon  with  folded  hands  and 
eyes  of  faith,  bending  before  the  Infant 
oi‘  Days,  while  “  Peace  be  with  you,” 
went  twining  around  the  folds  held  by 
baby  fingers. 

So  let  it  be,  little  ones  !  And  as  I  look 
at  the  empty  tree  before  me  and  think 


of  your  little  busy  hands  lying  in  the 
perfect  rest  of  childhood’s  slumber;  the 
shut  eyelids  on  little  flushed  cheeks, 
and  the  hush  of  childhood’s  voices  be¬ 
hind  the  sweet  baby  mouth,  and  then 
again  at  the  tree,  standing  in  its  native 
grace,  so  many  thoughts  come  crowd¬ 
ing.  It  came  from  the  forest  where  the 
snow  had  fallen  around  its  feet  and  in 
its  highest  bough  ;  it  was  not  the  growth 
of  a  day  nor  a  year,  yet  it  came  with 
its  voice  of  the  free  air,  its  present 
winter  song  among  the  glossy  leaves, 
and  its  echoes  of  cool,  shady  places 
in  the  summer  time,  to  bear  its  “  s’trange 
sweet  fruit  ”  for  us  at  Christmas-tide. 
The  branches  have  a  deeper  meaning, 
because  of  the  former  laden  bough,  do 
you  know  that  little  children  ?  And  the 
ripened  fruit  ever  gives  a  yielding  grace 
to  the  branch  that  the  blossom  alone 
cannot  bring.  It  came  among  us  and 
silently  told  its  own  story  of  the  shep¬ 
herds’  watch  and  the  song  of  the  angels, 
and  we  must  not  feel  that  its  song  is 
wholly  ended  ;  its  lesson  is  not  over,  for 
the  “  Peace,  peace,”  here  and  there 
among  its  branches,  is  not  merely  an 
echo. 


Flowers. 


BY  BEV.  P.  S.  DAVIS,  D.D. 


PART  II. 

Conceding  the  beneficial  effects  that 
may  be  said  to  flow  from  the  cultivation 
of  flowers  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
what  we  wish  to  insist  upon  is  that 
nothing  can  find  its  true  meaning  out¬ 
side  of  Christianitv,  which  alone  can 
sanctify  our  tastes  and  make  our  joy  in 
them  perennial,  and  that  in  all  tins  we 
have  higher  incentives  than  the  old 
Greek  had  when  he  taught  his  boy  to 
study  and  admire  the  works  of  Phidias. 

Even  refined  paganism  taught  that 
the  highest  beauty  culminated  in  the 
service  of  the  gods,  and  if  they  were 
impelled  to  invent  deities  as  the  patrons 
of  flowers,  why  should  we  ignore  Him 
who  “clothes  the  lilies  of  the  field?” 
Indeed  it  is  wonderful  how  flowers  have 
entered  into  the  religious  life  of  the 
world,  and  how  in  all  heathenism  we 
have  dim  adumbrations  or  shadowings 
of  what  is  told  us  by  revelation.  Into 
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this  field  I  may  not  enter,  but  let  me 
give  one  instance.  Zoroaster  tells  us 
that  the  stem  of  the  rose  had  no  thorns 
until  the  entrance  of  Ahrimauus  (the 
evil  one)  into  the  world.  Here  we  have 
evidently  a  stray  gleam  from  the  burn¬ 
ing  bush,  for  this  is  just  the  truth  that 
the  Bible  declares.  When  God  made 
man,  he  placed  him  in  an  Eden  of 
beauty,  and  when  man  fell  he  involved 
his  whole  heritage.  The  earth  was 
cursed  for  his  sake  and  doomed  to  bring 
forth  thorns  and  thistles.  Every  one 
who  contends  with  weeds  and  briars, 
feels  that  this  curse  is  a  dread  reality, 
that  reaches  away  down  to  the  very  soil 
on  which  we  tread.  Flowers,  then,  com¬ 
port  with  innocence,  and  thorns  with 
sin. 

But  now  this  law  of  sin  and  death  is 
to  be  reversed.  A  Deliverer  is  promised, 
by  whom  the  curse  is  to  be  removed, 
and  when  His  triumph  is  predicted  it  is 
in  this  language:  “The  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  places  shall  be  made  glad 
*  *  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blos¬ 

som  as  the  rose.  It  shall  blossom  abun¬ 
dantly  and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and 
singing ;  the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be 
given  unto  it,  the  excellency  of  Carmel 
and  Sharon,  they  shall  see  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  and  the  excellency  of  our 
God.”  Is.  35:  2. 

If  then  the  restoration  is  to  be  as 
much  of  a  historical  reality  as  the  curse 
is,  the  bloom  of  Eden  must  be  renewed, 
and  the  evil  one  will  not  be  permitted 
to  say,  “  Although  man  has  been  re¬ 
deemed,  I  hold  his  heritage.”  He  will 
not  be  able  to  say,  “  The  blighted  Eden 
spoken  of  in  the  first  part  of  your  Bible 
was  a  fact,  but  the  new  heavens  and  the 
new  earth  described  by  St.  John,  in  the 
last  part  of  your  Bible,  and  promised  as 
the  restored  paradise  into  the  which  the 
redeemed  shall  enter,  must  ever  remain 
a  fiction.”  No,  even  the  plants  and 
flowers  of  the  earth  are  to  “  see  the  ex¬ 
cellency  of  our  God,”  and  this  thought 
is  one  to  which  the  Christian  ought  not 
to  be  indifferent. 

It  is  remarkable  that  He  by  whom 
all  this  is  to  be  effected,  has  many  names 
given  to  Him  from  the  world  of  plants, 
as  “  the  Boot  and  Stem  of  Jesse,”  “  the 
Branch,”  “the  Balm  in  Gilead,”  “the 
Bose  of  Sharon,”  and  “the  Lily  of  the 
Valleys.”  And  it  is  further  remarkable 
that  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  love  of 


Christ  for  His  Church  is  set  forth  under 
the  image  of  a  lover  in  a  garden  of 
flowers.  But  I  would  yet  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  use  of  flowers  in  re¬ 
ligious  decoration  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Bible.  The  high  priest’s  dress,  and 
some  parts  of  the  tabernacle,  with  its 
sacred  furniture,  were  decorated  with 
the  blossom  of  the  pomegranate  and  the 
almond,  and  as  this  was  done  by  Divine 
directions,  no  one  dare  cavil  at  it. 

He  whose  lips  were  touched  with  a 
live  coal  from  off*  God’s  altar,  and  who 
spoke  as  he  was  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  uttered  this  prediction :  “  The 
glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee ; 
the  fir  tree,  the  pine  tree  and  the  box 
together,  to  beautify  the  place  of  my 
sanctuary,  and  I  will  make  the  place  of 
my  feet  glorious.”  This  prediction  has 
been  fulfilled  in  the  custom  of  the 
churches  that  adorn  their  houses  of  wor¬ 
ship  on  festival  days.  And  this  custom 
is  no  longer  confined  to  the  old  German 
and  English  churches,  but  is  coming 
into  vogue  among  those  who  do  not  lay 
so  much  stress  upon  the  regular  festi¬ 
vals.  The  late  centennary  celebration 
of  Methodism  in  this  country  witnessed 
many  a  floral  offering,  and  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  united  Assemblies  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  held  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  the  sacred  edifice  was  festooned 
with  evergreens,  and  their  pulpit  and 
communion  table  were  crowned  with 
flowers.  I  like  my  Methodist  and  Pres¬ 
byterian  brethren  all  the  better  for  that. 
And  if  any  long-faced  croaker  should 
speak  to  me  of  it  as  an  evidence  of  a 
decline  in  what  he  would  be  apt  to  call 
their  “vital  godliness,”  I  would  respect¬ 
fully  differ  from  him  ;  but  if  he  should 
go  farther,  and  seriously  say  that  they 
were  worshipping  flowers,  it  would  take 
all  the  little  grace  I  have  to  keep  from 
thinking  him  a  donkey  that  had  been 
feeding  on  thistles  all  his  life.  But 
even  if  it  were  established  that  a  man 
must  make  an  idol  of  everything  brought 
into  our  churches,  it  were  better  then 
to  adorn  our  chancels  with  flowers,  than 
to  litter  them  up  with  hats,  overcoats, 
umbrellas  and  muddy  gum  shoes,  which 
you  would  expect  any  refined  pastor  to 
leave  outside  of  your  parlors. 

A  minister  of  our  own  church  once 
preached  a  sermon  against  the  time- 
honored  custom  of  decorating  churches, 
because,  as  he  said,  it  was  hostile  to 
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spirituality  ;  as  if  there  was  something 
essentially  spiritual  in  bare  walls.  He 
took  the  text,  “Worship  the  Lord  in 
the  beauty  of  holiness.”  Unfortunately, 
he  found  it  in  the  book  of  Chronicles, 
where  we  are  told  God  built  the  most 
gorgeous  temple  the  world  ever  saw, 
and  the  text  itself  means  in  the  original, 

“  Worship  the  Lord  with  the  ornaments 
of  the  sanctuary .”  If  he  had  quoted 
the  whole  song  from  which  his  text 
was  taken,  he  would  have  read  these 
words,  “  Then  shall  the  trees  of  the  wood 
sing  out  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord.” 
Men  will  find  out  one  of  these  days  that 
it  is  a  terrible  slander  to  say  that  our 
most  holy  Christianity  is  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  only  by  what  is  poor  and  ugly 
and  mean,  and  if  that  is  only  done,  the 
spirituality  may  be  taken  for  granted. 
God  ordered  the  richest  and  best  of 
everything  for  His  temple  of  old.  The 
wise  men  from  the  East  brought  gifts, 
gold,  frankincense  and  myrrh  to  the 
infant  Jesus.  When  the  palm-branches 
were  strewed  in  the  Saviour’s  way,  it 
was  the  Pharisees  that  protested,  and , 
not  Christ  Himself.  The  woman  who 
poured  the  precious  ointment  made  of 
the  nard  plant  at  the  Saviour’s  feet  was 
commended  by  Him,  and  built  herself 
a  monument  lasting  as  the  gospel  itself. 
It  was  not  the  most  spiritual  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  but  a  gold-loving  Judas,  who 
said,  “Why  was  all  this  waste  made?” 
The  early  Christians  had  a  great  many 
flowers  in  their  services  on  the  festival 
days.  Whitsuntide,  or  White-Sunday, 
received  its  name,  as  is  generally  sup¬ 
posed,  from  the  white  dresses  and  flow¬ 
ers  used  on  that  day.  These  things 
could  not  then,  nor  could  they  now,  add 
anything  to  Christ,  any  more  than 
Mary’s  ointment  could,  but  He  can  add 
something  to  them,  by  sanctifying  our 
tastes  and  associating  them  with  that 
which  is  holy,  and  thus  symbolizing  the 
Paradise  of  God,  which  will  re-appear 
whenever  the  creation  shall  be  de¬ 
livered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption 
unto  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
God. 

Tell  me  not,  then,  that  the  gold  does 
not  sanctify  the  temple.  It  is  enough 
for  me  to  know  that  the  temple  sancti¬ 
fies  the  gold.  I  love  flowers,  and  I  love 
them  all  the  more  because,  as  I  hope,  I 
love  God,  and  I  do  not  see  why  they 
should  be  excluded  from  our  holiest  ac¬ 


tivities  and  associations.  I  like  Mr. 
Beecher’s  bouquets  on  his  pulpit  more 
than  I  likesome  of  his  smart  but  erratic 
sermons.  I  think  if  any  one  could  be 
found  with  such  a  scrofulous  mind  as  to 
object  to  a  bunch  of  God’s  innocent 
flowers  on  His  own  altar,  one  might  say 
to  him  what  John  Calvin  said  to  the 
only  person  he  ever  heard  object  to  the 
repetition  of  the  Lord’s  prayer,  “  Poor 
creature !”  You  can  imagine  such  a 
one  at  his  public  devotions.  You  would 
be  apt  to  see  him  with  any  of  our 
modern  hymn-books  in  hand,  standing 
on  Jordan’s  stormy  banks,  and  casting 

“  A  wishful  eye 

To  Canaan’s  fair  and  happy  land, 

Where  his  possessions  lie.'’ 

You  would  hear  of  a  “land  of  pure 
delight,”  and  he  would  sing 

“  There  everlasting  spring  abides, 

And  never  withering  flo  wers, 

Death,  like  a  narrow  sea,  divides 
That  heavenly  land  from  ours.” 

Oh,  yes,  his  “land  of  pure  delight” 
is  full  of  flowers,  by  Divine  appoint¬ 
ment,  of  course,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  well 
that  he  can’t  see  all,  for  he  might  be 
impelled  to  commit  suicide  by  drown¬ 
ing,  for — 

“  Could  he  but  climb  where  Moses  stood, 

And  view  the  landscape  o’er, 

Not  Jordan’s  stream  nor  death’s  cold  flood, 
Could  keep  him  from  that  shore.” 

See!  anxious  to  get  over  where  the 
flowers  are,  but  he  don’t  want  any  such 
superstitious  nonsense  here,  and  could 
hardly  pray,  “  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.”  There  are 
such  jewels  of  consistency  in  the  world, 
who,  though  they  think  flowers  very 
wicked,  do  not  object  to  thorns,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  stick  them  into  some  par¬ 
son’s  side. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  the  greatest 
enemies  of  our  holy  religion  are  not 
open  revilers,  but  those  professors  who 
look  upon  our  Heavenly  Father  as  a 
merciless  tyrant,  and  His  service  as  a 
series  of  inexorable  hardships.  They 
may  profess  to  be  the  antipodes  of  the 
Carmelite  monks,  but  they  differ  from 
them  only  in  placing  purgatory  on  this 
side  of  the  grave.  They  represent  Chris¬ 
tian  duty  as  a  heavy  premium  we  must 
all  pay  in  this  world,  as  an  insurance 
against  fire  in  the  next ;  and  they  would 
never  take  a  policy  themselves  if  they 
were  not  afraid  of  a  future  scorching. 
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These  people  make  religion  seem 
harsh  and  forbidding.  They  drive  all 
the  best  music  out  of  the  churches  into 
the  opera  houses,  and  then  storm  at 
their  children  if  they  go  after  it.  And 
such  people  ought  to  have  in  reality,  as 
they  have  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
two  sets  of  eyes,  one  set  to  “  roll  up  in 
meeting,”  and  another  set  with  which 
to  look  at  God’s  green  earth  and  starry 
heavens.  As  it  is,  their  Christian  eyes 
see  nothing  but  skulls  in  the  rose  bushes 
and  cross  bones  in  the  skies.  With 
them  Christianity  is  a  dry,  hard,  harsh, 
abstract  theory,  whereas  it  is,  in  truth, 
a  new  life ,  that  ought  to  underlie  our 
natural  life  and  give  tone  and  color  to 
the  whole  constitution  of  the  world  in 
which  God  has  placed  us.  For  no  one 
is  bound  to  give  up  anything  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  which  he  ought  not  to  be  ashamed 
of  as  a  man.  And  Christianity  does  not 
ignore  any  of  our  relations,  or  any  en¬ 
joyments  or  pleasures  growing  out  of 
them ;  it  simply  sanctifies  them  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  them  truly  joyous. 
Xay,  more,  in  the  second  Adam  we  may 
gain  everything  we  lost  in  the  first ;  and 
even  the  outward  world,  instead  of  being 
irredeemable,  is  to  be  restored  finally, 
though  it  may  he  through  catastrophe ,  to 
its  pristine  glory,  and  claimed  for  the 
service  of  God.  His  grace  and  power 
are  to  be  as  far  reaching  as  the  blight 
of  sin.  He  came  that  even  the  matter 
of  which  the  outward  world  is  composed 
— not  simply  the  coarser  parts  of  it,  not 
simply  what  we  see  at  Golgotha  and 
Calvary,  jagged  rocks  and  bare  earth 
wet  with  blood ;  not  simply  the  rude 
wood  to  which  He  was  nailed  ;  not  sim¬ 
ply  the  wormwood  that  He  drank,  and 
the  thorns  with  which  He  was  pierced, 
but  that  all  things,  the  richest  and  best 
of  everything  should  praise  Him  ;  yea, 
that  even  the  aroma  of  the  plant  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  rose  should  be 
brought  to  Him,  (Luke  xxiv.  1),  not  to 
purchase  favor  indeed,  but  as  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  joy,  and  the  ointment  of  grateful 
love  poured  out  at  His  feet.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  who  does  not  appreciate  this  fact, 
comes  short  of  his  high  privileges,  if  not 
of  his  most  solemn  duty. 

These  are  my  views,  which,  however, 
none  of  you  are  compelled  to  adopt.  I 
would  not  force  even  my  roses  upon 
you.  If  you  prefer  thorns ,  you  pay  your 
money  and  can  take  your  choice. 


Dottings  from  the  Old  World. 


by  n.  c.  s. 


Leipsick,  Europe,  ) 
December  1st ,  1874.  ) 

Sometimes  incidents,  which  in  them¬ 
selves  have  little  or  no  significance,  are 
indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind  by 
the  attending  circumstances  and  the 
connection  in  which  they  occur.  My 
memory  recalls  at  this  time  with  pecu¬ 
liar  vividness  two  such  incidents,  which 
occurred  during  my  travels  in  Italy. 

One  of  them  is  associated  with  the 
Piazza  d’Espagna  or  Spanish  Square, 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  Koine. 
On  it  stands  a  lofty  marble  column, 
supporting  [a  bronze  statue  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  which  represents  her  in  the 
attitude  of  pronouncing  a  blessing  upon 
the  eternal  city.  The  base  of  the 
column  is  adorned  by  four  marble  sta¬ 
tues  of  life-size,  representing  Moses, 
David,  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel.  The  whole 
is  designed  to  commemorate  the  fact, 
that  on  December  8th,  1854,  Pius  IX. 
proclaimed  the  immaculate  conception 
of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Near  by  is  the 
celebrated  Propaganda,  where  the  fa¬ 
mous  Perrone  is  Professor  of  Dogmatics, 
and  where  young  men  of  every  clime 
and  country  are  educated  and  trained 
for  the  priesthood.  A  series  of  magnifi¬ 
cent  steps  connects  this  piazza  with  the 
Via  Felice.  One  morning  as  I  was 
coming  down  these  steps,  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  an  old  woman,  who 
had  a  number  of  books  upon  a  shelf  in 
front  of  her.  Curiosity  prompted  me  to 
go  and  examine  what  she  had.  To  my 
surprise  I  found  she  was  selling  Bibles, 
Testaments  and  Psalters ;  some  in 
Italian,  others  in  the  original.  The 
cheap  prices,  at  which  she  was  selling 
them,  were  evidence  enough  that  she 
was  in  the  employ  of  the  British  Bible 
Society.  Had  this  occurred  in  any 
other  country,  I  might  never  again 
have  thought  of  this  woman.  But  the 
fact,  that  she  was  selling  Bibles  just 
there,  made  her  to  me  an  index  of  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  late 
dominions  of  the  Church.  Whenever  I 
think  of  it,  my  mind  turns  on  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  old  and  the  new  order 
of  things.  For  as  long  as  the  Pope  was 
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in  possession  of  his  temporal  power, 
Bibles  coming  from  England  were  inva¬ 
riably  confiscated  by  the  Custom  House 
officers.  Sometimes  they  were  smuggled 
into  the  States  of  the  Church, — an  in¬ 
stance  in  which  Protestantism  perhaps 
justified  the  means  by  the  end.  Perrone 
says,  that  Rosa  Madiai  distributed  1,100 
copies  of  the  Italian  Bible ;  but  she  finally 
suffered  imprisonment  for  her  zeal,  and 
only  regained  her  freedom  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 
And  if  such  was  the  success  which  at¬ 
tended  the  efforts  of  one,  who  labored 
with  the  prospect  of  incarceration  before 
her  eyes,  what  results  may  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  our  day,  when  the  publications 
of  the  British  Bible  Society  are  freely 
sold  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Italy?  If  the  monument  upon  the 
Spanish  Square  reflects  glory  upon 
Pius  IX.,  how  much  more  does  the 
woman  selling  Bibles  upon  the  Spanish 
steps  reflect  glory  upon  King  Victor 
Emanuel ! 

The  other  incident  occurred  on  the 
way  from  Naples  to  Pompeii.  My 
companion  and  I  had  taken  a  third 
class  car,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  way 
of  studying  the  character  of  the  common 
people.  Besides  it  gives  one  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  a  poor  man,  which  is 
certainly  a  very  desirable  thing  while 
traveling  in  Italy.  Near  us  sat  a  man, 
who  evidently  belonged  to  the  lowest 
dregs  of  society,  for  his  pantaloons  were 
so  deficient  as  to  leave  the  greater  part 
of  his  legs  bare.  He  employed  his  time 
in  watching  us,  and  in  pocketing  old 
cigar  stumps  that  happened  to  lie  upon 
the  floor.  He  gazed  at  us  very  intently 
while  we  were  examining  our  maps  and 
guide  books.  As  soon  as  we  laid  these 
aside,  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  pa¬ 
per,  which  he  handed  to  us.  It  stated 
that  he  was  employed  to  work  on  the 
railroad,  and  hence  allowed  to  ride  free 
of  charge.  Several  others  asked  him  to 
let  them  see  the  paper ;  but  he  would 
show  it  to  no  one  else.  At  the  time  his 
conduct  appeared  to  me  inexplicable ; 
but  the  mystery  was  solved  when  I  read 
in  one  of  Prof.  Hase’s  books,  that  in  the 
late  kingdom  of  Naples  only  two  persons 
out  of  a  hundred  were  able  to  read. 
The  man  was  evidently  proud  of  his 
paper,  and  hence  only  willing  to  show 
it  to  such  as  he  thought  capable  of  read¬ 
ing  it. 


Facts  like  the  above  speak  louder 
than  wTords  They  show  what  Roman 
Catholicism  is  in  countries  where  the 
reforming  influence  of  Protestantism  has 
not  been  felt.  That  the  Romish  Church 
feels  their  force,  is  evident  from  the  at¬ 
tempts  which  she  is  constantly  making 
to  explain  them  awTay.  But  the  odds 
are  against  her.  The  regulation  requir¬ 
ing  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  to  be 
held  in  the  Latin  language,  is  enough 
to  excite  suspicion.  It  shows  how  little 
she  is  disposed  to  encourage  the  use  of 
the  living  languages  in  religious  mat¬ 
ters.  Gregory  IX.  caused  a  prohibition 
to  be  issued  in  the  year  1229,  which 
forbids  translations  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  prohibits  the  laity  from 
having  any  portions  of  the  same  with 
the  exception  of  the  Psalms  and  the 
parts  contained  in  the  breviaries.  More 
than  a  century  later  John  Wickliff 
was  condemned  on  the  charge  of  heresy, 
because  he  had  put  the  Sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  an  English  dress.  The  Council 
of  Trent  raised  the  Latin  Vulgate,  with 
all  its  errors,  to  the  dignity  of  a  sole 
authoritative  canonical  text,  although 
the  Professors  at  Tubingen  in  spite  of 
this  decree,  make  use  of  all  the  corrections 
and  improvements  which  have  been 
made  by  men  like  Tischendorf.  In  the 
Bull  Unigenitus  issued  1713,  Clement 
XI.  condemns  the  propositions  of  P. 
Quesnell,  one  of  which  recommends  the 
perusal  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By 
some  the  utterance  has  been  made  that 
the  Church  would  be  better  off  if  no 
Bible  were  in  existence,  which,  it  has 
been  well  said,  must  sound  like  blas¬ 
phemy  in  the  ears  of  a  Christian  laity. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  some  Popes  have  encouraged 
Bible-read ing.  Nevertheless  the  Church 
is  rather  afraid  to  put  the  Bible  into 
the  hands  of  the  people ;  because  expe¬ 
rience  has  taught  her  how  difficult  it  is 
to  retain  the  fidelity  of  those  who  find 
in  the  Scriptures  a  picture  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  so  altogether  different  from  that 
which  confronts  them  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Church.  When  the  common  lay¬ 
man  finds  no  definite  injunctions  con¬ 
cerning  the  worship  of  Mary  and  the 
Saints,  concerning  purgatory,  oral  con¬ 
fession  and  masses  for  the  dead,  he  may 
be  tempted  to  exclaim  as  one  of  the 
Bishops  is  said  to  have  done :  As  often 
as  I  read  the  Bible,  I  find  in  it  a  reli- 
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giou  entirely  different  from  the  one  we 
now  have. 

Perrone  in  his  Dogmatics  says : 
“  Christ  never  said,  go  ye  and  distribute 
Bibles.”  But  if  on  the  day  of  Pente¬ 
cost  the  Apostles  received  the  power  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  many  tongues,  God 
is  certainly  not  displeased  if  by  means 
of  the  printing  press  the  Bible  Societies 
of  our  day  proclaim  the  gospel  in  every 
written  language  upon  the  globe. 

In  reference  to  Catholicism  the  pro¬ 
verb  holds  true,  “  that  distance  lends 
enchantment  to  the  view.”  When  seen 
from  afar  the  hierarchical  fabric  of  the 
Romish  Church  makes  an  imposing  ap¬ 
pearance.  Unity,  antiquity,  art  and 
wealth  contribute  their  charms  to  her. 
But  many  of  the  charms  vanish  when 
one  comes  to  inquire  more  closely  into 
matters  and  customs.  The  admira¬ 
tion  which  had  been  instilled  into  me 
by  priests  and  members  of  that  Church, 
with  whom  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  associate,  was  more  than  counter¬ 
balanced  by  what  I  saw  in  countries 
that  have  not  been  subject  to  the  mould¬ 
ing  influence  of  Protestantism. 


The  Two  Sides — Or,  Then  and  Now. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Is  the  system  of  religious  instruction 
in  the  modern  Sundav-school  better  than 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  Protestant 
Churches  in  Germany  since  the  Refor¬ 
mation?  This  question  has  two  sides. 
The  catechetical  system  as  introduced 
in  these  churches  three  hundred  years 
ago,  was  superior  to  that  in  our  Sunday- 
schools  : 

1. )  In  that  it  had  better  teachers — 
the  pastor  and  the  school-master.  The 
latter,  as  well  as  the  former,  was 
thoroughly  educated  for  his  position. 
The  teachers  of  our  Sunday-schools  are 
not  expressly  educated  for  their  office, 
but  must  fit  themselves  for  it  as  best 
they  can.  None  such  could  have  been 
appointed  teachers  of  the  young  in  the 
Reformation  Churches  of  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

2. )  It  had  more  co-operative  help. 
Every  Sunday  the  pastor  had  to  preach 
a  plain  sermon  on  the  Catechism  Les¬ 
son  of  the  day,  to  the  parents  and  the 
children.  Certain  hours  of  the  week 


the  schools  had  to  devote  to  the  thorough 
and  accurate  committing  of  the  same 
Lessons,  and  proof  texts  and  verses  of 
hymns.  The  pastor  would  come  at  cer¬ 
tain  hours  to  hear  the  scholars  recite 
the  same.  Then,  before  confirmation 
the  pastor  would  give  them  special  in¬ 
structions.  By  the  time  they  were  con¬ 
firmed  they  had  a  vast  store  of  precious 
religious  truth  laid  up  in  their  hearts 
and  memories.  The  modern  Sunday- 
school  has  no  system  which  presents 
such  a  co-operative  unit,  between  the 
pastor  and  teacher. 

3. )  It  laid  more  stress  on  accurate 
committing  to  memory,  and  less  on  the 
explanations  of  individuals,  who  had 
no  chance  of  qualifying  themselves  for 
such  a  difficult  task.  Bible  verses,  the 
Catechism  and  the  grand  old  hymns 
were  always  true,  always  to  the  point, 
a  safe  guide  in  every  season  of  danger, 
doubt,  darkness  and  death.  These  were 
given  them,  unincumbered  by  private 
speculations. 

4. )  All  their  religious  instruction  and 
training  was  made  to  work  for  one  com¬ 
mon  end  —  the  preparation  of  the  scholar 
for  confirmation.  On  this  point  our  pres¬ 
ent  Sunday-school  system  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  at  loose  ends.  Individual  schools 
there  doubtless  are,  whose  course  and 
system  of  instruction  have  the  same  end 
in  view.  But  the  institution  generally  is 
without  a  fixed,  well-defined  object,  to¬ 
ward  which  all  efforts  are  concentrated. 
Lecturers  and  writers  on  the  subject  tell 
us  that  the  end  of  all  teaching  must  be 
the  conversion  of  the  scholar.  But 
they  fail  to  give  a  concise,  definite  idea 
of  what  they  mean  by  this ;  and  what  is 
worse,  not  one  half  of  the  teachers  have 
this  idea. 

Besides,  in  every  well  ordered  con¬ 
gregation  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
bulk  of  the  baptized  children,  who  have 
been  properly  trained,  do  not  need  con¬ 
version,  in  the  technical  sense  of  that 
term.  Like  Timothy,  they  have  been 
pious  from  childhood.  What  is  to  be  the 
aim  of  teaching  in  the  case  of  such  ? 
Certainly  in  the  Reformed  Church — at 
least,  their  preparation,  by  the  Word 
and  grace  of  God,  for  confirmation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  Sun¬ 
day-school  system  is  in  some  respects  an 
advance  on  that  of  the  past. 

1.)  It  has  better  school-room  accom- 
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modations.  In  Europe,  and  in  this 
country,  up  to  within  thirty  years  ago, 
the  school-rooms  for  children  were 
uncomfortable,  dingy,  dreary  places. 
Benches  without  backs,  often  too  high 
for  the  little  feet  to  touch  the  floor ;  but 
few  windows,  and  those  small,  and  per¬ 
haps  dusty  ;  ceilings  low ;  ventilation 
poor,  walls  without  pictures  or  maps. 
In  short,  rooms  which  aside  of  our  cozy, 
well-lighted,  well-ventilated,  well-fur¬ 
nished,  cheerful  Sunday-schools,  seem 
like  cells  for  juvenile  prisoners. 

2. )  Whilst,  as  a  rule,  the  sentiment 
or  doctrine  of  the  hymns  is  inferior,  the 
music  of  our  Sunday-schools,  we  think, 
for  children,  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
other  system.  It  is  more  cheerful  and 
better  suited  for  the  capacity  and  pe¬ 
culiar  tastes  of  childhood. 

3. )  There  is  greater  variety  in  the 
present  than  in  the  past  system.  The 
half-matured,  half-disciplined  mind  of  a 
child,  cannot  be  confined  long  to  any 
one  subject,  without  discomfort  and  a 
sense  of  weariness.  The  present  system 
seeks  to  secure  a  pleasing  variety  in  its 
services,  better  adapted  to  rivet  and 
retain  the  attention  of  the  child  than 
the  other. 

4. )  With  the  lamentable  amount  of 
pernicious  fiction  in  our  Sunday-school 
libraries,  it  must  still  be  admitted,  tak¬ 
ing  all  in  all,  that  our  Sunday-school 
scholars  have  more  apt,  good  reading 
than  the  older  system  furnished.  In 
a  child’s  mind,  the  imagination  predomi¬ 
nates.  And  this  want  the  Sunday- 
school  recognizes  and  seeks  to  supply. 
The  minds  of  little  ones  can  be  reached 
and  influenced  better  through  the  imagi¬ 
native  than  the  strictly  reasoning  or 
logical  faculty. 

5. )  The  present  Sunday-school  system 
makes  religious  instruction  less  of  a 
task — and  invests  it  with  more  attrac¬ 
tive  and  pleasure-giving  features  than 
the  old  one.  It  seeks  to  blend  duty  with 
pleasure.  Under  the  old  system  plea¬ 
sant  rooms  and  entertaining  books  were 
less  used  than  the  birch  of  the  school¬ 
master.  We  know  of  no  prettier  place 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  than  some 
infant  schools  we  sometimes  visit,  where 
you  inhale  the  breath  of  heaven  among 
a  crowd  of  innocent  little  ones,  singing 
and  praying  to  our  Saviour,  and  as 
happy  as  the  angels  in  heaven. 


Palestine. — The  Mount  of  Olives 
has  changed  hands.  The  Countess  de 
la  Tour  d’ Auvergne,  who  lives  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  has  bought  and  handed  it  over 
to  the  French  Government.  She  is  now 
erecting  a  convent  on  the  spot  where 
our  Saviour  prayed.  The  prayer  is  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  stone  wall  around  the 
court  yard  in  thirty-two  languages.  The 
Countess  is  a  lady  of  immense  wealth, 
and  is  as  queer  as  she  is  wealthy.  She 
lives  in  an  old  cottage  of  oriental  style, 
with  only  a  tortoise-shell  cat  and  a  brown 
dog  for  her  companions. 

Last  summer’s  flowers  are  all  gone. 
You  can  not  find  one  in  the  fields  or 
gardens.  Yet  we  know  that  next  sum¬ 
mer  the  earth  will  be  covered  again  with 
floral  beauty.  God  has  other  flowers 
preparing,  just  as  fragrant  and  beauti¬ 
ful  as  those  which  the  frost  has  killed. 
So  the  joys  that  have  faded  from  our 
homes  and  bosoms  are  not  the  only  joys. 
God  has  others  for  us  in  store,  as  sweet 
and  rich  as  those  we  have  lost,  which 
He  will  give  us  in  due  time. 

Often  when  traveling  among  the 
Alps,  one  sees  a  small  black  cross  planted 
upon  a  rock,  or  on  the  brink  of  a  tor¬ 
rent,  or  on  the  verge  of  the  highway  to 
mark  the  spot  where  men  have  met  with 
a  sudden  death,  that  others  may  shun 
the  danger.  So  God  in  His  word  has 
marked  the  spots  where  men  fell,  and 
the  sins  by  which  they  perished,  that 
those  who  follow  after  may  know  where 
perils  lie. 

A  little  child  was  passing  along  a 
quiet  street,  clinging  with  one  hand  to 
its  mother’s  dress ;  but  when  crossing 
one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares,  I  saw 
the  little  hand  quickly  letting  go  the 
dress  and  seeking  a  hold  of  its  mother’s 
hand,  which  when  it  got,  it  felt  safe 
and  content.  So  it  is  with  us.  When 
pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  our  way, 
and  all  goes  on  quietly  and  comfortably 
with  us,  we  are  satisfied  with  the  most 
casual  and  outward  contact  with  Jesus  ; 
but  when  we  have  to  cross  the  terrible 
thoroughfares  of  life,  when  we  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  dangers 
and  distractions  of  sickness,  or  bereave¬ 
ment,  or  sorrow,  then  we  instinctively 
reach  up  to  clasp  the  living  and  loving 
hand. — Macmillan. 
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[editorial  notes.] 

Please  Take  Notice. — All  letters 
pertaining  to  the  business  affairs  of  the 
Guardian,  are  to  be  sent  to  S.  R.  Fisher 
&  Co.,  907  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Please  do  not  worry  the  Editor 
with  matters  pertaining  to  the  payment 
of  bills,  and  the  many  questions  arising 
from  unavoidable  clerical  or  mail  irre¬ 
gularities.  The  back  and  missing  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Guardian  can  be  had  at  the 
Publishing  House  in  Philadelphia. 

All  communications  and  letters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  editorial  department  are 
to  be  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Guar¬ 
dian,  Reading,  Pa.  Articles  to  be  in¬ 
serted  in  a  certain  number,  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Editor  by  the  first  day 
of  the  month  preceding.  As  a  rule,  the 
manuscripts  of  rejected  articles  will  not 
be  returned  to  the  authors,  nor  can  the 
reason  of  their  rejection  be  furnished 
them.  We  have  no  time  to  spare  for 
such  matters,  neither  will  our  friends 
demand  such  at  our  hands.  We  wish 
to  fill  our  monthly  with  apt  reading 
material.  It  may  become  our  duty  to 
reject  thoroughly  prepared  articles,  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  best  of  scholars,  men  of 
ability  and  prominence,  simply  because 
they  are  unsuited  for  our  class  of  readers 
and  will  not  meet  the  object  of  this 
magazine. 

Our  friends  can  furnish  us  with  valu¬ 
able  material  in  the  form  of  Sunday- 
school  incidents  and  items  from  their 
experience.  Whether  woven  into  an 
article,  or  given  us  in  a  few  sentences 
of  a  letter,  in  either  case  they  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  judiciously 
used. 

Our  friends  will  notice  with  pleasure 
the  increasing  number  of  contributors 
which  the  Guardian  is  gaining,  and  the 
entertaining  and  instructive  reading 
which  they  furnish.  In  the  name  oi 
our  readers  we  cordially  thank  these 
kind  co-laborers  in  the  good  cause,  and 
invite  others,  who  possess  an  aptitude 
for  this  kind  of  writing,  to  join  them  in 
the  good  work. 

It  affords  us  pleasure,  that  our  foreign 
correspondent,  Rev.  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  has 


resumed  his  well-written  and  instructive 
letters  from  the  old  world.  We  have  a 
second  one  in  hand  for  the  March  num¬ 
ber,  on  “The  Leipsic  Professors.”  A 
valuable  and  interesting  addition  to  our 
reading  matter  our  lady  contributors 
are  furnishing.  None  can  write  so 
aptly  for  their  own  sex  as  they.  Not 
only  for  the  sake  of  our  large  number 
of  lady  readers,  but  for  the  benefit,  too, 
of  the  sterner  sex,  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  diligent  hand,  the  practical 
mind,  and  tender,  sympathizing  heart 
of  woman  should  help  to  set  and  fur¬ 
nish  the  monthly  table  of  our  maga- 

J  o 

zine. 

Those  friends  who  in  the  kindness  of 
their  hearts  furnish  us  articles  which 
we  feel  constrained  to  reject,  will  please 
not  think  hard  of  the  non-appearance 
of  their  mental  offspring.  We  can  not 
insert  everything  sent  to  us,  either 
because  the  matter  is  not  adapted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  our  readers,  or  not 
suited  for  publication  on  account  of  a 
defect  in  the  composition. 

“  The  Soul  Lost  ”  we  should  like  to 
insert,  "were  it  not  for  a  few  blemishes. 
It  bears  the  marks  of  a  talented  mind. 
We  advise  the  author  to  cultivate  and 
improve  her  gift.  Meanwhile  it  would 
perhaps  be  well  to  use  her  pen  some¬ 
what  in  prose  composition. 


No  man  can  be  an  under-shepherd 
of  Christ,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term, 
who  does  not  know  how  or  care  to  feed 
his  lambs.  “  How  do  you  manage  to 
raise  and  keep  such  a  thriving  set  of 
sheep  ?”  said  a  certain  wool  dealer  to  a 
plain  shepherd  in  the  highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land.  His  sheep  were  the  healthiest 
and  largest,  and  had  the  best  quality  of 
wool  of  any  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
reply  of  the  shepherd  was :  “  By  taking 
care  of  the  lambs.” 

And  the  great  secret  of  true,  perma- 
nent  congregational  prosperity  consists 
in  taking  care  of  the  lambs.  It  seems 
to  us  our  Theological  Seminaries  and 
works  on  pastoral  theology  pay  too  lit¬ 
tle  attention  to  the  Sunday-school  work 
in  the  teaching  and  training  of  their 
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students.  We  know  of  no  seminary  in 
this  country  where  the  candidates  for 
the  ministry  are  specifically  prepared 
for  this  work.  Indeed,  apart  from  what 
some  may  derive  from  their  experience 
as  teachers  in  some  school  during  their 
course  of  study,  they  simply  get  nothing. 
They  are  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  fruitful  depart¬ 
ments  of  their  calling,  without  being 
trained  for  it.  Many  a  young  pastor 
learns  more  from  the  unlettered  teachers 
of  his  school  and  from  his  bungling 
experiments,  than  he  ever  did  from  his 
Professors.  The  department  of  cate- 
chetics,  as  now  taught,  does  not  cover 
the  ground.  Ought  we  not  to  have  a 
Sunday-school  Professorship  in  our 
Theological  Seminaries?  If  not  that, 
the  Church  should  devise  some  other 
means  by  which  our  theological  students 
can  be  “thoroughly  furnished  ”  for  this 
great  work. 


Tardiness  among  Sunday-schools  is 
in  some  cases  unavoidable,  but  in  many 
cases  the  result  of  bad  habits.  Some 
of  the  best  people  we  know  are  always 
late  in  arriving  at  church.  They  are 
among  the  most  liberal,  prayerful,  de¬ 
voted  persons  you  can  find,  whose  godly 
influence  is  diffused  on  every  side,  like 
a  sweet-smelling  savor.  They  are 
always  in  their  place,  and  always  get  to 
it  five  or  ten  minutes  after  the  time. 
Not  that  they  wish  to  do  it.  For  they 
rise  early  and  sit  up  late  to  do  good. 
But  they  always  get  ready  to  leave 
home  for  church  or  Sunday-school  a 
little  too  late.  If  they  would  begin  to 
get  ready  a  little  sooner,  or  consent  to 
let  some  matters  of  little  importance 
unattended  to  till  they  return,  or  tell 
some  thoughtless  friends,  who  always 
happen  to  drop  in  just  when  they  ought 
not,  either  to  go  along  to  Sunday-school, 
or  excuse  them,  they  could  be  up  to 
time.  Tardiness  is  a  great  annoyance, 
a  great  wrong  to  a  school.  The  Super¬ 
intendent  or  director  regards  the  class 
vacant  for  that  Sunday.  After  he  has 
supplied  it,  the  regular  teacher  comes. 
Then  an  unpleasant  scene  ensues.  Either 
the  teacher  or  the  supply  must  withdraw 
from  the  class ;  both  feel  badly  and  the 
director,  perhaps,  feels  worse  than 
either.  A  tardy  teacher  will  soon  train 
a  whole  class  in  the  pernicious  habit  of 


tardiness.  And  thus  the  evil  will 
spread  and  perpetuate  itself. 

In  the  Waldensian  Valleys  a  self- 
denying  pastor  gives  the  following  good 
example  on  this  point.  Pastor  James 
Cook,  a  Sunday-school  missionary,  says 
there  is  a  Sunday-school  there  that 
begins  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
as  most  of  the  scholars,  during  the  day, 
must  keep  the  herds  and  flocks  upon 
the  mountains.  When  he  began  it,  he 
feared  that  the  scholars  would  fail  to 
come  so  early.  But  he  says  that  he  is 
often  awakened  by  the  children  long 
before  that  early  hour.  They  gather 
around  the  church  door  and  sing  their 
sweet  hymns.  And  the  charming  melo¬ 
dies  of  their  ringing  voices  pleasantly 
awaken  the  man  of  God  from  his  early 
slumbers,  and  summon  him  to  his  wel¬ 
come  work. 


The  January  number  of  the  Guar¬ 
dian  has  been  greeted  with  an  unusual 
welcome.  And  this  welcome  was  in  a 
form  most  encouragingly  tangible — 
payment  of  arrearages,  a  large  addition 
to  its  subscription  list,  and  many  words 
of  cordial  and  kindly  approval.  If  its 
friends  and  the  friends  of  Christ’s 
kingdom  in  the  Reformed  Church  will 
accord  it  the  vigorous  aid  of  their 
pen,  purse  and  general  support,  it  can 
be  made  the  vehicle  of  an  untold 
amount  of  good.  The  best  advertise¬ 
ment  of  a  publication  like  the  Guar¬ 
dian  is  its  own  character.  Make  it 
what  its  readers,  the  cause  of  Christ, 
the  times  need,  and  it  will  need  no 
burrowing  or  drumming  to  increase 
its  circulation.  It  is  with  a  publi¬ 
cation  as  with  an  individual.  Let 
a  man  build  up  a  character  and  acquire 
a  power  of  doing  good,  such  as  the 
people  or  community  feel  that  they 
must  have — in  other  words,  make  him¬ 
self  a  felt  necessity — and  he  need  not 
go  a  begging  for  a  place.  His  services 
will  be  sought  after  and  demanded.  To 
make  the  Guardian  such,  requires  more 
than  one  mind  ;  demands  a  diversity  of 
minds  and  experience.  We  ask  for  apt 
material.  Such  as  many  possess.  Out 
of  their  treasure  let  them  “  bring  things 
new  and  old.”  To  all  who  have  cheered 
the  Guardian  in  its  entrance  upon  a 
new  year  and  a  new  field  of  labor,  with 
words  and  deeds,  we  tender  our  grateful 
thanks. 
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The  Guardian  Lesson  Leaves  contain 
much  that  the  scholars  ought  to  commit 
to  memory ;  such  as  striking  central 
verses  in  the  Scripture  Lesson,  and  the 
Questions  of  the  Catechism  at  the  foot 
of  the  page.  By  a  little  effort  children 
and  young  people  can  readily  commit 
to  memory.  The  tendency  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  now  is  to  neglect  this  excel¬ 
lent  habit  of  our  fathers.  After  all, 
one  central  verse,  well  committed  and 
pondered  over,  is  often  worth  more  to 
the  scholar,  in  the  form  of  a  perpetual 
blessing,  than  the  whole  Lesson  besides, 
even  though  never  so  well  explained. 
Apt  Scripture  verses  clinch  the  nail  of 
the  argument,  both  of  the  sermon  and 
the  Lesson.  Said  a  young  clerical 
brother,  of  fine  talents  and  bright  pros¬ 
pects  of  usefulness  in  the  ministry,  to  us 
a  few  days  ago  : 

“  Last  summer,  on  my  visit  home,  I 
preached  for  our  pastor.  Returning  home, 
after  church,  my  father  said  to  me,  ‘John, 
you  preached  a  very  good  sermon  to  us. 
It  was  a  comfort  to  me.  But  you  don’t 
clinch  the  nail  as  our  pastor  does.  He 
backs  up  every  argument  with  a  lot  of 
Bible  verses.  And,  John,  I  tell  you, 
nobody  can  deny  those  verses,  or  get  over 
them.  You  have  got  to  believe  them.’  ” 

Well  might  the  dear  old  man  feel  a 
comfort  in  hearing  his  boy  preach  an 
able  sermon.  But  there  is  a  vast  deal 
of  truth  and  good  sense  in  his  view  of 
clinching  the  nail. 


gave  him  strength  to  endure.  And 
when  human  speech  could  no  longer 
reach  his  ear,  and  the  voice  of  love  had 
lost  its  charm,  these  faithful  and  true 
sayings  did  not  lose  their  power ;  but 
to  the  very  last,  the  Word  of  God 
was  his  shield  and  buckler,  making 
him  stronger  than  the  strong  man 
armed. 


At  the  late  Christmas  Festival  of  the 
Orphans’  Home  several  pleasing  inci¬ 
dents  occurred.  A  letter  was  received 
from  Rev.  J.  P.  Stein,  of  Pottsville,  Pa., 
containing  $2.00  for  the  Orphans.  He^ 
stated  that  this  was  the  contents  of 
Shendon  Stephens’  saving-box,  a  little 
boy  of  his  Sunday-school.  A  short 
time  ago  this  little  boy  died.  Among 
the  last  things  he  uttered  when  dying 
was  a  request  made  to  his  sorrowing 
mother,  to  give  all  his  money  to  tiie 
dear  Saviour.  After  his  death  the 
mother  concluded  to  give  this  legacy  to 
the  Orphans’  Home,  where  in  our 
Saviour’s  name,  fatherless  children  find 
a  home.  There  is  something  touching 
in  the  thoughtfulness  of  a  child,  right 
on  the  verge  of  death  and  heaven, 
giving  affectionate  direction  that  its  lit¬ 
tle  earthly  property  should  be  given  to 
our  Saviour’s  cause. 


When  James  Brainerd  Taylor  was 
pursuing  his  studies,  preparatory  to 
entering  the  University,  he  made  it  a 
rule  to  commit  some  portion  of  the 
Scripture  to  memory  every  night  before 
retiring  to  rest.  When  he  was  examined 
for  licensure,  one  who  was  present,  said 
of  him,  “  I  never  heard  any  man  quote 
the  sacred  Scriptures  with  such  fluency 
for  the  confirmation  of  his  doctrinal 
views,  as  the  questions  were  successively 
proposed  to  him.” 

When  he  came  to  die,  the  precious 
truths  of  the  Bible,  long  before  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory,  came  forth,  and  stood 
about  him  as  old  friends  and  welcome 
comforters.  They  spoke  to  his  fainting 
soul,  and  gave  him  refreshment  and 
strength,  when  human  help  and  solace 
were  vain.  When  suffering  acute  pains, 
the  repetition  or  remembrance  of  these 
precious  words  quieted  his  spirit,  and 
4 


Last  summer  Mr.  P.  F.  Eisenbrown 
Superintendent  of  a  country  Sunday- 
school,  at  Green  Brier,  Northumberland 
County,  Pa.,  urged  his  scholars  to  gather 
and  give  something  useful  to  the 
Orphans’  Home  at  VY  omelsdort,  1  a. 
As  their  parents  and  the  people  there¬ 
abouts  were  a  little  backward  yet  in 
such  matters  the  little  folks  knew  not 
where  to  find  anything,  lheir  Super¬ 
intendent  advised  them  to  gather  chest¬ 
nuts,  each  as  many  as  possible,  and  the\ 
would  put  them  in  little  bags,  and  give 
each  orphan  in  the  Home  a  bag  ot 
chestnuts  at  their  Christmas  festival. 
In  the  fall  of  the  year  many  of  these 
scholars  roamed  over  hill  and  dale  in 
that  region,  and  climbed  many  a  tiee 
to  gather  nuts  The  result  was  nearly 
three  bushels  of  chestnuts,  lwo  quarts 
were  put  in  each  bag,  and  <  o  bags  in 
all  were  distributed  by  Mr.  Eisenbiown 
at  our  festival.  Every  bag  had  the 
name  of  the  little  boy  or  girl  on  it  who 
gathered  its  contents.  After  the)  had 
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been  all  handed  around,  Mr.  Eisenbrown 
said  that  one  of  the  bags  had  the  name 
of  Mary — on  it.  This  little  girl  told  him 
to  give  it  to  an  orphan  of  the  name  of 
Mary,  if  such  there  was  in  the  Home. 
“  If  there  is  such  a  one  here,  she  will 
please  hold  up  her  hand,”  and  quick  as 
thought  up  went  a  little  hand,  and  this 
Mary  rejoiced  over  the  bag  of  chest¬ 
nuts  which  the  Mary  afar  off  gathered 
and  sewed  up  in  a  bag  for  her  unknown 
friend. 


A  worthy  pastor  has  just  told  us :  “  I 
am  delighted  with  the  Lesson  Leaves 
for  the  use  of  Sunday-schools.  The 
Questions  are  simple  and  to  the  point, 
and  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  the 
biblical  instruction  of  the  scholars.  The 
Catechism  Lesson  for  the  Sunday,  at  the 
foot  of  the  page  is  an  excellent  feature. 
This  morning,  to  my  agreeable  surprise, 
I  overheard  our  little  Harry  (a  lad  less 
than  eight  years  of  age)  reciting  the 
lesson  for  the  first  Sunday,  to  his  sister 
in  an  adjoining  room.  The  dear  little 
fellow  had  accurately  committed  to 
memory  the  three  answers  of  this  lesson, 
even  the  long  one  to  the  first  question. 
It  did  my  heart  good  to  hear  him  repeat 
these  answers.”  This  is  the  right  plan. 
Let  parents  get  their  children  to  commit 
these  catechism  lessons  at  home,  at  an 
early  age,  when  it  will  be  comparatively 
easy  for  them  to  do  it.  One  lesson  a 
week,  will  enable  them  to  treasure  up 
the  whole  precious  Catechism  in  their 
memories  in  the  course  of  one  year. 
This  will  make  the  future  catechization 
of  the  children  by  the  pastor  compara¬ 
tively  easy. 


The  Lammerhirte,  the  German 
Sunday-school  paper  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  recently  contained  a  letter  from 
a  teacher  of  the  Sunday-school  of  the 
Second  Reformed  Church  (German)  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  in  which  he  complains 
of  the  fractious,  frisking  members  of 
his  class,  in  the  following  wise  :  “  I  used 
to  be  a  shepherd  in  the  old  country.  I 
had  a  fine  lot  of  lambs.  I  can  still  see 
them,  as  I  led  them  out  of  the  stable, 
how  they  would  dance  and  skip  after 
me.  But  as  soon  as  I  reached  the  pas¬ 
ture  field  with  my  flock  the  lambs 
stopped  their  playful  antics,  and  each 
tried  to '  be  foremost  in  getting  where 


the  best  grass  was.  Sometimes  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  even  then  a  fun-loving  lamb 
would  hop  ajbout,  and  often  such  a  one 
would  turn  the  whole  flock  into  an  un¬ 
ruly  rabble  for  awhile.  Through  the 
mischief  of  one  little  one  much  fine  pas¬ 
ture  would  be  trodden  under  foot  and 
ruined.  The  unruly  lambs  themselves 
helped  to  destroy  it. 

“  Since  then  I  have  become  a  shep¬ 
herd  of  another  kind  of  lambs.  Al¬ 
though  I  have  but  a  little  flock,  one  or 
two  among  the  small  number  are  full 
of  mischief,  and  have  repeatedly  re¬ 
minded  me  of  my  irrational  lambs 
in  the  old  country.  It  is  true, 
those  that  I  now  have  do  not  butt  with 
their  heads,  as  the  others  did,  but  with 
their  hands.  They  do  not  hop  about 
as  those  did,  but  their  eyes  gad  about 
the  whole  school  and  their  thoughts  are 
everywhere,  only  not  with  their  teacher 
and  the  lesson.  Pray  tell  me  what  to 
do  with  such  inattentive,  mischievous 
scholars  ?” 


The  Sunday-school  of  the  First  Re¬ 
formed  Church  of  Reading,  places  a 
copy  of  the  Guardian  into  the  hands  of 
each  teacher.  Those  teachers  who  may 
not  have  the  means  to  spare  to  get  it, 
will  be  furnished  with  the  necessary 
money  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  school. 
This  is  done  for  two  reasons :  1)  To 
give  all  the  teachers  an  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  prejoare  the  Lessons,  and  have 
the  benefit  of  other  useful  reading.  2) 
In  order  to  benefit  the  scholars  by 
assisting  the  teachers  to  instruct  them 
in  an  entertaining  and  profitable  way. 
This  is  a  good  plan  and  shows  the  right 
kind  of  a  spirit. 


“A  Little  Child  shall  Lead  Them.” 


BY  J.  O.  J. 


When  I  was  a  little  boy  studying  the 
Sunday-school  Question  Book,  I  often 
looked  with  a  great  deal  of  wonder  upon 
a  picture  which  it  contained.  In  the 
foreground  was  a  little  boy,  and  back 
of  him  and  around  him,  were  the  wolf 
and  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  and  the 
kid,  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling. 
He  was  standing  in  the  attitude  of  one 
about  to  go  forward ;  and  underneath 
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were  the  words :  “  And  a  little  child 
shall  lead  them.”  (Isaiah  xi.  6.)  My 
boyish  curiosity  was  excited,  and  greatly 
did  I  wonder  who  that  little  child  might 
be.  All  the  while  there  was  within  me 
a  secret  feeling:  “perhaps  I  may  be 
that  little  child.”  Certainly  mv  wish 
that  it  might  be  so  was  strong,  though 
never  expressed  to  any  one.  I  longed 
to  question  my  mother  in  regard  to 
this  wonderful  child  who  should  be 
able  to  have  “  dominion  over  the  beasts 
of  the  field,”  but  was  restrained  from 
doing  so  by  the  fear  that  she  would 
at  once  detect  the  secret  which  I  cher¬ 
ished.  Vain  fear !  I  can  well  see  now  ; 
for  my  mother  knew  my  anything 
but  saint-like  boyhood  too  well,  to 
think  for  a  moment  that  her  son  would 
ever  be  able  to  tame  and  lead  wild 
beasts,  or  subdue  the  untamed  passions 
of  men,  (for  the  “  dreamer  ”  was  himself 
impatient  of  restraint.)  But  had  I 
questioned  her,  or  any  one  else,  and  be¬ 
trayed  the  secret  aspirations  of  my 
heart,  it  might  have  been  asked  of  me, 
as  it  was  of  the  youthful  Joseph  when 
he  “  dreamed  that  the  sun  and  the  moon 
and  the  eleven  stars  did  obeisance  to 
him :”  “  Shall  I  and  thy  father  and  thy 
brethren  indeed  come  to  bow  down 
ourselves  to  thee  to  the  earth  ?”  Shame 
and  fear  kept  me  from  betraying,  even 
to  mother,  the  buddiug  “  hope,”  which 
did,  however,  in  this  case,  “  make 
ashamed  ”  afterwards. 

Finally,  I  ventured  to  ask  a  friend 
who  the  child  might  be,  trying  to  as¬ 
sume  a  careless  look,  and  speak  in  an 
unconcerned  manner ;  but  I  was  deeply 
concerned  in  the  answer  he  would  re¬ 
turn.  When,  lo!  I  received  such  a  reply 
as  forever  cast  down  all  my  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  coveted  power  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  “  the  little  child.”  “  I  do  not 
know  who  is  meant ;  but  it  will  never 
be  you,  unless  you  soon  turn  out  to  be 
a  better  boy  !”  Thereupon  I  disclaimed 
all  the  hopes  which  had  arisen,  and  felt 
perplexed.  Had  he  detected  my  secret, 
or  did  he  merely  make  the  remark  in 
the  Avay  of  reproof  of  my  general  naugh¬ 
tiness?  I  never  had  courage  to  ask. 
Nor  did  I  broach  the  subject  to  any  one 
else. 

How  often  I  think  of  that  foolish 
fancy  of  my  childhood.  And  yet  it  is 
very  much  like  the  fancy  which  many 
ambitious  young  men  have,  that  they 


will  some  day  be  leaders ,  whilst  they 
have  never  yet  passed  through  the 
needed  discipline  of  being  led. 

Well,  I  have  learned  since  that  the 
prophet,  as  every  reader  of  the  “  Guar¬ 
dian  ”  knows,  referred  to  the  Child  of 
Mary,  whose  name  is  “Wonderful, 
Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God.” 

“  A  little  child  shall  lead  them.” 
Leaving  out  of  view  the  reference  of 
these  words  to  the  Saviour,  how  true 
they  are,  and  how  constantly  do  we  see 
them  fulfilled  in  the  actual  life  of  men 
and  women.  They  set  forth  the  power 
and  influence  of  childhood. 

Childhood  !  How  sweet  the  word.  It 
speaks  of  Innocence,  of  Mirth  and  of  Joy  ! 
Its  power  and  influence  are  felt  every¬ 
where.  In  everv  family  which  is  so 

V  V 

happy  as  to  have  a  child  among  its  mem¬ 
bers,  there  is  set  up  a  throne,  there  is  a 
king  and  there  are  loyal  and  devoted 
subjects.  “  The  king  of  the  cradle,”  is 
your  real  sovereign,  and  before  his  scep¬ 
tre  all  must  bow.  What  a  willing  ser¬ 
vice  the  parents  pay  to  his  majesty ! 
How  ready  to  run  and  do  his  bidding. 
And  yet  never  was  there  a  more  capri¬ 
cious  and  arbitrary  sovereign.  He  de¬ 
mands  your  services  at  all  hours,  and 
'  does  not  consult  your  convenience.  He 
will  make  you  rise  from  your  warm 
couch  and  shiver  in  the  cold  night  air, 
simply  to  give  his  “high  mightiness” 
a  sip  of  water.  No  sooner  have  you 
ministered  to  this  want  and  acrain 

c 

plunged  up  to  the  ears  under  the  covers, 
than  he  discovers  that  a  little  paregoric 
or  foeniculum  might  minister  to  his  ease 
and  comfort.  Expostulation  is  vain. 
“  Go  and  get  it,”  he  cries,  and  away 
you  go,  his  obedient  servant,  and  search 
through  the  medicine  chest  in  the  cold 
room  for  the  bottle  labeled  “  paregoric.” 
You  protest?  You  will  renounce  your 
allegiance  ?  You  will  rebel  against 
his  imperious  capriceship  ?  To-morrow 
morning  you  will  be  bowing  before  him, 
performing  numerous  acts  of  homage, 
and  offering  him  every  glittering  object 
within  your  reach,  for  the  rich  reward 
of  one  smile  from  the  little  monarch. 
The  “  little  child  will  lead”  you. 

Philosophers  tell  us  “  the  child  is 
father  of  the  man.”  Very  likely.  lie 

V  w 

is,  at  least,  the  master  spirit  of  the 
family.  (Perhaps  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  he  is  called,  during  the  period  of 
his  minority,  “  Master  Augustus,"  and 
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when  he  grows  to  be  a  man,  only  plain 
“  Meister  Jones.”) 

Nevertheless,  good  it  is  for  the  family 
when  it  has  a  king  of  the  cradle.  He 
is  the  meeting-point  of  all  the  members 
of  the  household.  The  father,  returning 
from  his  daily  occupation,  seeks  this 
royal  presence;  the  mother  finds  many 
opportunities  to  run  and  pay  her  hom¬ 
age  at  all  hours  of  the  day ;  the  children, 
(and  servants  too,  if  there  be  any  in  the 
house,)  all  gather  around  this  throne 
and  its  occupant.  Perhaps  we  had 
better  call  it  a  “shrine.”  Verily,  “the 
little  child  leads  them.” 

“  A  little  child  shall  lead  them.” 
Yes,  the  children  lead  the  parents  of- 
tener  than  they  or  the  parents  are 
aware  of — in  ways  of  which  they  think 
not — and  to  places  whither  the  parents 
would  otherwise  not  go.  Many  a  Sun¬ 
day-school  scholar  has  led  a  careless, 
n on-church-going  father  or  mother  to  the 
school  and  to  the  sanctuary.  A  lady 
who  is  prominent  in  the  Sunday-school 
cause,  some  time  ago  remarked:  “All 
well-regulated  daughters  manage  their 
parents,”  or  words  expressing  the  same 
thought.  It  is  only  a  corroboration  of 
what  the  prophet  says  :  “A  little  child 
shall  lead  them.” 

Taking  these  words  in  their  direct 
reference  to  the  Christ-child,  we  see 
how  true  the  declaration  of  the  prophet. 
Our  late  Christmas  festival  is  abundant 
proof  of  the  power  and  influence  of  child- 
life.  As  the  angels,  the  shepherds  and 
the  wise  men  gathered  around  the  Child 
at  Bethlehem — as  Simeon  and  Anna 
were  drawn  towards  the  Child  in  the 
Temple,  so  has  it  been  ever  since  with 
the  young  and  the  old.  The  Christmas 
Festival  is  that  of  the  Infant  Jesus,  and 
all  the  so-called  Christian  world  keeps 
it.  Into  the  spirit  of  no  other  festival 
do  people  enter  so  universally  as  into 
the  joyous  spirit  of  Christmas— the  fes¬ 
tival  of  the  Christ-Child.  In  every 
heart  a  chord  is  struck  at  this  season  of 
gladness.  The  little  child  then  seems 
to  lead  all  mankind— not  only  those 
resembling  in  disposition  “  the  lamb  and 
the  kid,”  but  also  having  the  fiercer 
spirit  of  “  the  wolf,  the  leopard  and  the 
lion.”  The  Holy  Child  leads  them  in 
the  ways  of  j>eace. 

Children  of  the  Sunday-school  and  of 
the  Church,  have  any  of  you  parents  or 
companions  who  do  not  go  to  School 


and  Church  ?  They  are  waiting  for  you 
to  “lead  them.” 


The  Government  of  Sunday-schools. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Kev.  Dr.  Deems,  of  this  city  (New  York) 
falls  in  with  the  suggestion  already  made 
in  several  quarters  that  superintendents 
should  be  inducted  into  office  in  some 
formal  manner.  He  goes  farther  and 
thinks  that  teachers  also  should  be  pub¬ 
licly  received  with  some  such  solemnity  as 
makes  a  deacon  or  deaconess  feel  the 
responsibility  of  the  undertaking.  The 
Christian  Register  also  favors  installation 
and  adds,  that,  properly  administered,  the 
office  of  superintendent  is  one  of  grave 
responsibility,  and  it  would  seem  eminently 
in  keeping  to  impress  that  fact  both  upon 
the  chosen  leader  and  the  school  itself  by 
a  ceremony  suitable  to  the  important  occa¬ 
sion.  The  Columbus  Avenue  School,  at 
Boston,  has  lately  installed  its  superinten¬ 
dent. — Christian  Union ,  Dec.  9,  1874. 

What  relation  should  the  Sunday- 
school  sustain  to  the  congregation  ? 
Should  the  pastor  and  the  Consistory 
have  anything  to  do  with  it?  If  so, 
what  ?  Is  there  to  be  any  discipline  ? 
If  so,  by  whom?  Who  is  to  select  the 
books  ?  It  is  with  Sunday-schools  as 
with  nations ;  it  is  possible  to  govern 
too  much.  Also  to  govern  too  little. 
We  believe  that  the  congregation, 
through  its  Consistory,  should  have  the 
controlling  power,  yet  not  so  as  entirely 
to  ignore  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the 
school.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  loose, 
random  government  in  Sunday-schools. 
Much  aimless  and  ill-directed  effort ; 
much,  indeed,  that  is  positively  dama¬ 
ging  to  the  congregation.  The  most 
important  matters  are  often  attended  to 
without  due  notice  and  deliberation. 
At  a  special  meeting  of  the  teachers, 
composed,  perhaps,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
very  young  and  inexperienced  persons, 
measures  are  adopted  which  will  affect 

for  weal  or  woe  the  eternal  destinv  of 

,  */ 

hundreds  of  children.  Books  are 
selected  without  consulting  the  pastor, 
the  Consistory  or  the  older  members  of 
the  church.  Many  a  pastor  is  pushed 
aside  in  his  own  school ;  is  not  allowed 
or  does  not  wish  to  have  a  controlling 
influence  over  the  religious  education 
of  the  children  for  whose  salvation  he 
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is,  in  a  serious  sense,  responsible  to  God¬ 
in  some  cases  the  school  is  a  rival 
organization  to  the  congregation,  aside 
of  instead  of  in  it,  and  as  occasion  offers, 
will  become  an  annoying  agent  to 
foment  strife,  and  become  a  scourge  to 
the  pastor  and  his  flock.  A  perfectly 
organized  Sunday-school,  whose  parts 
are  all  well  adjusted  and  in  harmonious 
working  order,  is  rarely  found.  As 
there  is  a  felt  want  in  this  respect, 
throughout  the  Church,  we  submit  the 
following  form  of  a  Sunday-school  con¬ 
stitution,  for  the  inspection  of  our 
friends.  This  has  been  used  in  our 
own  school  for  nearly  two  years.  Even 
with  its  admitted  defects,  it  is  a  great 
improvement  on  all  that  we  had  pre¬ 
viously  tried.  We  are  seeking  the 
light,  and  shall  be  thankful  for  any¬ 
thing  better  that  can  be  offered.  This 
is  a  vital  question.  Let  us  seek  to 
solve  it. 

Constitution  of  the  Sunday  school  of - 

Reformed  Church, - . 

Art.  I. — Name. — This  Sunday  school 

shall  be  called  the  Sunday-school  of - 

- Reformed  Church  of - . 

Art.  II. —  Government. — This  School 
shall  be  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of 
Control,  composed  of  seven  members  to  be 
chosen  of  and  by  the  Consistory,  and  six 
members  of  and  by  the  Teachers. 

Art.  III. — Officers. — Section  1.  The 
Officers  of  the  School  shall  consist  of  a 
President,  Superintendent,  Assistant  Su¬ 
perintendent,  Secretary,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary,  Treasurer,  Librarian,  four  Assistant 
Librarians,  two  Directresses  and  two 
Ushers 

Sec.  2.  The  Pastor  shall  always  be  the 
President,  who  shall  preside  at  all  the  ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Sunday-school  and  install  the 
Officers  and  Teachers. 

Sec.  3.  The  Superintendent  shall  assist 
the  President  in  conducting  the  School 
and  preside  in  his  absence.  He  shall  visit 
every  male  Teacher  who  shall  be  absent 
two  successive  Sundays  without  sending  an 
excuse. 

Sec.  4.  The  Assistant  Superintendent 
shall  preside  over  the  Infant  Department 
of  the  School,  and  otherwise  assist  the 
Superintendent. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  an 
accurate  record  of  all  meetings  held  by 
the  School,  and  a  complete  roll  of  the 
Officers,  Teachers  and  Scholars,  noting  the 
names  of  all  absentees  of  the  two  former 
each  Sunday. 

He  shall  present  at  every  quarterly 

eeting  of  the  Board  of  Control  a  report 


of  the  attendance  of  the  Teachers  and 
Scholars,  giving  the  names  of  the  former. 

It  shall  be  his  duty  to  receive  and  keep 
an  account  of  all  monies  collected  by  the 
School,  and  pay  the  same  to  the  Treasurer, 
taking  the  receipt  therefor. 

Sec.  6-  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall 
assist  the  Secretary,  and  in  his  absence 
take  charge  of  the  Secretary’s  books. 

Sec.  7.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  all 
monies  belonging  to  the  School,  and  pay 
all  orders  drawn  upon  him  by  the  Board 
of  Control,  and  render  a  quarterly  report 
to  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  The  Librarian  shall  have  charge 
of  the  Library,  distribute  the  books  and 
papers,  as  the  School  may  direct,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  Sunday-school  year  render 
a  full  .report  of  the  condition  of  the  same. 

Sec.  9.  The  Assistant  Librarians  shall 
assist  the  Librarian  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

Sec.  10.  The  Directresses  shall  assist  the 

Superintendent  in  classifying  the  School, 

supplying  Teachers  for  vacant  classes,  and 

in  such  other  duties  as  he  may  assign  them. 

They  shall  visit  every  female  Teacher  who 

shall  be  absent  two  successive  Sundavs 

%/ 

without  sending  an  excuse. 

Sec.  11.  The  Ushers  shall  attend  to  the 
doors,  wait  upon  v  sitors.  and  place  new 
Scholars  in  the  hands  of  the  Directresses. 

Art.  IV. —  Elections — Sec.  1.  The  Offi¬ 
cers  to  be  voted  for  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Board  of  Control,  and  shall  be  elected  at  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Consistory,  Board  of 
Control  and  Teachers. 

Sec.  2.  The  annual  election  for  officers 
shall  be  held  on  the  last  Sunday  in  June 
of  each  year. 

Art.  V. —  Teachers. — Sec.  1.  All  Teach¬ 
ers  of  this  Sunday-school  shall  be  elected 
by  the  Board  of  Control. 

Sec.  2.  No  one  shall  be  a  Teacher  who 
is  not  a  regular  communicant  member  of 

- Reformed  Church,  and  in  good 

repute  for  Christian  character. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  Teachers 
to  prepare  their  lessons,  visit  ilieir  scholars 
when  irregular,  or  absent  more  than  two 
successive  Sundays,  and  maintain  good 
order  in  their  respective  classes. 

Sec.  4.  Any  Teacher  absent  three  Sun¬ 
days  in  succession,  without  a  reasonable 
excuse,  shall  be  reported  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  School  to  the  Board  of  Control  for 
discipline. 

Art.  Vf. —  Collections. — All  monies  con- 
rributed  by  the  School  the  first  six  months 
of  'he  year  shall  be  used,  if  necessary,  for 
the  current  expenses,  and  the  monies  con¬ 
tributed  during  the  second  six  months,  for 
Benevolent  purposes,  as  may  be  directed 
by  the  Board  of  Control. 

Art.  VII. — Discipline. — Sec.  1.  Any 
Officer  or  Teacher  charged  with  unchri*- 
tian  conduct  shall  be  arraigned  and  tried 
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before  the  Board  of  Control,  according  to 
the  rules  provided  for  trials  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  General  Synod  of.  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  in  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  Any  Officer  or  Teacher  feeling 
him  or  herself  aggrieved  by  the  action  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  shall  have  the  right 
to  appeal  to  the  Consistory  of  the  Church, 
whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

Art.  VIII. — This  Constitu  ion  may  be 
altered  or  amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  Consistory  and  Board  of  Control 
present. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  plan  proposed  in  the  above 
paragraph  by  Dr.  Deems  and  others,  is 
neither  original  nor  new.  From  its 
organization,  this  school  made  the  for¬ 
mal  installation  of  officers  and  teachers 
a  provision  in  its  constitution.  These, 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  school,  are 
solemnly  inducted  into  their  respective 
offices  by  the  pastor.  After  a  short 
explanation  of  their  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities,  they  audibly  promise,  by 
answering  certain  questions  proposed, 
to  discharge  and  meet  the  same  with 
fidelity. 

This  service  helps  to  give  the  teacher, 
as  well  as  the  whole  school,  a  sense  of 
the  solemn  import  of  the  office,  and  is 
calculated  to  enlist  their  co-operation. 
Not  only  the  Superintendent,  but  other 
officers  of  the  school  have  difficult  and 
important  positions  to  fill,  for  which 
they  need  much  grace,  as  well  as  the 
sympathy  and  prayers'  of  their  asso¬ 
ciates. 


Mamma’s  Hand  and  Jesus’  Hand. 

A  dear  little  child  of  three  years  of 
age  lay  dying.  Father,  mother,  physi¬ 
cian,  friends,  had  done  all  in  their  pow¬ 
er  to  stay  the  hand  of  death,  but  in  vain. 

The  mother  bent  over  him  in  speech¬ 
less  agony.  How  could  she  give  him  up 
— her  beautiful  boy  ;  her  darling,  her 
treasure  ?  How  lonely  the  house  would 
be  without  the  little  prattler  ! 

But  love  could  not  keep  him,  and  the 
last  moments  of  his  life  were  fast  ebb¬ 
ing  away.  All  were  watching,  in  al¬ 
most  breathless  suspense,  for  the  silent 
messenger. 

Suddenly  the  dear  child  gazes  around 
him,  places  one  little  hand  in  his  moth¬ 
er’s,  and  stretches  the  other  one  out  as 
if  clasping  another.  His  lips  move,  and 
these  are  the  precious  words  he  utters  : 


“  One  hand  in  mamma’s  and  one  in 
J  esus’.  ” 

And  thus-  protected  with  the  care  of 
his  two  best  friends,  he  takes  the  short 
step  from  one  to  the  other. 

Though  bowed  down  with  grief,  the 
mother’s  heart  is  made  glad.  How  near 
she  is  brought  to  the  best  of  Friends. 
Her  darling  is  safe  in  His  arms;  who  held 
one  hand  ere  she  relinquished  the  other? 

“One  hand  in  mamma’s  and  one  in 
J  esus !”  Could  anything  be  more  beau¬ 
tiful,  more  comforting  ?  The  little  one 
is  not  lost,  but  with  Him  who  “  carries 
the  lambs  in  His  bosom  ?  How  confi¬ 
dently  the  child  placed  his  little  hand 
in  that  of  the  Gospel  Shepherd !  No 
fear,  but  much  faith. 

Gone  from  earth,  but  nestled  close  to 
a  Saviour’s  bosom  !  Forever  free  from 
sin  and  suffering  !  Blessed,  blessed  lit¬ 
tle  one !  Happy  mother,  to  be  able, 
without  murmuring  to  give  him  to  Jesus! 


No  man  can  do  evil  and  his  fellows 
not  suffer.  The  old  sages  illustrated 
the  truth  thus  : .  “  A  vessel  sailing  from 
Joppa  carried  a  passenger,  who,  beneath 
his  berth,  cut  a  hole  through  the  ship’s 
side.  When  the  men  of  the  watch  ex¬ 
postulated  with  him,  ‘  What  doest  thou, 
O  miserable  man  ?’  the  offender  calmly 
replied,  ‘  What  matters  it  to  you?  The 
hole  I  have  made  lies  under  my  own 
berth !’  ” 


When  it  was  told  Martin  Luther  that 
his  little  daughter  of  four  years  old  often 
spoke  with  joyful  confidence  of  Christ, 
of  the  dear  angels,  and  of  eternal  joy  in 
heaven,  he  once  said  to  her,  “Ah !  dear 
child,  if  we  only  believe  it !”  Thereupon, 
the  little  maiden,  with  anxious  looks, 
asked  her  father,  “  If  he  did  not  believe 
it  ?”  And  Dr.  Martin  Luther  observed, 
“  The  dear  children  live  in  innocence, 
know  not  of  sin,  live  without  any  anger, 
avarice,  or  unbelief,  and  are  therefore 
joyful,  and  of  a  good  conscience,  fear  no 
danger,  be  it  of  war,  pestilence,  or  death. 
And  what  they  hear  of  Christ  and  of 
the  future  life  they  believe  simply,  with¬ 
out  any  doubt,  and  speak  joyfully  about 
it.  For  Christ  earnestly  appeals  to  us 
to  follow  their  example.  For  the  chil¬ 
dren  really  believe,  and  therefore  Christ 
holds  little  children  and  their  childlike 
ways  dear.” 
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Dies  Irae,  Dies  Ilia. 


BY  THOMAS  VON  CELANO — A.  D.  1 256. 


Dies  Irce,  Dies  Ilia, 

Solvet  seclum  in  favilla,  • 
Teste  David  cum  Sabylla. 

Quantus  tremor,  est  futurus, 
Quando  judex  est  venturus 
Cuncta  stricte  discussurus. 

Tuba  mirum  spargens  sonum, 
Per  sepulchra  regionum, 

Coget  omnes  ante  thronum. 

Mors  stupebit  et  Natura, 

Cum  resurget  Creatura 
Judicanti  responsura. 

Liber  scriptus  proferetur, 

In  quo  totum  continetur 
Unde  mundus  judicetur. 

Judex  ergo  cum  sedebit, 
Quidquid  latet  apparebit, 

Nil  inultum  remanebit. 

Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus, 
Quern  patronum  rogaturus — 
Quum  vix  justus  sit  securus  ? 

Rex  tremendse  majestatis, 

Qui  Salvandos  salvas  gratis, 
Salva  me  fons  pietatis. 

Recordare,  Jesu  pie, 

Quod  sum  causa  tuae  viae ; 

Ne  me  perdas  ilia  die. 

Quaerens  me  sedisti  lasus, 
Redemisti  Crucem  passus; 
Tantus  labor  non  sit  cassus. 

Juste  judex  ultionis, 

Donum  fac  remissionis 
Ante  diem  rationis 

Ingemisco  tanquam  reus, 
Culpa  rubet  vultus  meus ; 
Supplicanti  parce  Deus. 

Qui  Mariam  absolvisti, 

Et  latronem  exaudisti ; 

Mihi  quoque  spem  dedisti. 

Preces  meae  non  sunt  dignae, 
Sed  tu  bonus  fac  benigne, 

Ne  perenni  cremen  igne. 

Inter  oves  locum  praesta, 

Et  ab  haedis  me  sequestra, 
Statuens  in  parte  dextra. 

Confutatis  maledictis, 

Flammis  acribus  addictis ; 
Yoca  me  cum  benedictis. 

Oro  supplex  et  acclinis, 

Cor  contritum,  quasi  cinis; 
Gere  curam  mei  finis. 

Lacrymosa  dies  ilia, 

Qua  resurget  ex  favilla, 
Judicandus  homo  reus. 

Huic  ergo,  parce  Deus  ! 

Pie  Jesu  Dominie ! 

Dona  eis  requiem.  Amen. 


Judgment  Hymn. 


BY  REV.  C.  Z.WEISER,  PENNSBURG,  PA.,  A.D.,1875. 


Day  of  Judgment — Day  of  urning, 

All  the  Earth — to  ashes  turning; — 
Witness :  Psalms  and  Sibyl  learning. 

Oh  !  The  Reign  of  Terror  waiting 
For  the  Judge,  His  station  taking, 

Proving  all  things,  nought  abating. 

Blasts  of  Trumpet  will  be  rending 
E'en  the  Tombs,  the  Dead  ear  lending, 
Called,  and  all  the  Throne  attending. 

Death  and  Nature,  with  surprising, 

See  all  creature  life  reviving, 

And  the  Judge  response  devising. 

Open  lies  the  Book  of  Ages, 

Holding  in  its  pregnant  pages 
All  the  World’s  allotted  Wa^es. 

To  His  Throne  the  Judge  attaining, 
Hidden  things  in  light  arraigning, 

Nought  unknown  will  be  remaining. 

What  shall  then  be  my  behaviour  ? 

With  what  Patron  then  find  favor  ? 
Scarcely  has  the  Saint  a  Saviour ! 

King  of  all  majestic  Station, 

Saving  saints  with  free  Oblation, 

Save  me  !  Fountain  of  Salvation! 

Jesus  merciful,  Remember! 

Thou  for  me  Thy  Life  didst  tender — 

In  that  Day  be  my  Defender. 

Weary  seeking  me  astraying; 

On  the  Cross  my  debt  defraying — 

Was  such  Grace  a  vain  arraying? 

Righteous  Judge  of  righteous  Vengeance, 
In  Thy  Pardon’s  my  dependence, 

Ere  the  last  Day  gains  ascendance. 

Like  a  culprit  I  am  groaning, 

Crimes  with  blushing  face  bemoaning; 
Spare  me,  Saviour,  All-Atoning! 

Mary  Thou  didst  grant  remittance ; 

Spak’st  the  Dying  ThiePs  acquittance; 

I  too  trust  in  Thine  assistance. 

E’en  my  prayers  are  unavailing, 

But  Thou  canst  amend  my  failing, 

And  spare  me  eternal  wailing. 

Let  me  with  Thy  Sheep  find  pasture — 
Nor  with  Goats  lament  disaster — 

At  Thy  Right  Hand,  Gracious  Master ! 

When  the  accursed,  with  malediction, 

Sink  in  Hell — endless  affliction  ! 

Seal  on  me  Thy  Benediction. 

Suppliant,  I  pray  prostrated, 

Heart  in  dust  humiliated — 

In  Thee  see  me  consummated. 

Day  of  Sorrow,  sighs  and  weeping, 

When  the  Tombs  resign  their  keeping 
Over  man,  his  sentence  reaping  ! 

Jesus,  Merciful  and  Holy, 

Be  Thou  Man’s  Deliverer  solely. 

And  let  Grace  reign  e'er  and  wholly.  Amen. 
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Quinquagesima  Sunday. 

31.  Then  he  took  unto  him  the  twelve,  and 
said  unto  them,  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem, 
and  all  things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets 
concerning  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

32.  For  he  shall  be  delivered  unto  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  and  shall  be  mocked,  and  spitefully  en¬ 
treated,  and  spitted  on  : 

33.  And  they  shall  scourge  him ,  and  put  him 
to  death  :  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again. 

34.  And  they  understood  none  of  these  things : 
and  this  saying  was  hid  from  them,  neither 
knew  they  the  things  which  were  spoken. 

35.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  he  was  come 
nigli  unto  Jericho,  a  certain  blind  man  sat  by 
the  way-side  begging ; 

36.  And  hearing  the  multitude  pass  by,  he 
asked  what  it  meant. 


St.  Luke  xviii.  31-43. 

37.  And  they  told  him,  that  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth  passetli  by. 

38.  And  he  cried,  saying,  Jesus,  thou  son  of 
David,  have  mercy  on  me. 

39.  And  they  which  went  before  rebuked  him, 
that  he  should  hold  his  peace  :  but  he  cried  so 
much  the  more,  Thou  son  of  David,  have  mercy 
on  me. 

40.  And  Jesus  stood  and  commanded  him  to 
be  brought  unto  him  :  and  when  he  was  come 
near,  he  asked  him, 

41.  Saying,  What  wilt  thou  that  I  shall  do 
unto  thee  ?  And  he  said,  Lord,  that  I  may  re¬ 
ceive  my  sight. 

42.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Deceive  thy 
sight :  thy  faith  hath  saved  thee. 

43.  And  immediately  he  received  his  sight, 
and  followed  him,  glorifying  God  :  and  all  the 
people,  when  they  saw  it,  gave  praise  unto  God. 


QUESTIONS. 


Why  is  this  Sunday  called  Quinquagesima? 
To  what  events  in  the  life  of  our  Divine  Re¬ 
deemer  are  we  now  to  look  forward?  With 
what  festival  will  this  season  of  the  church  year 
close  ? 

31.  Who  are  meant  by  the  twelve?  What 
Avere  their  names  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  ex¬ 
pression,  He  “  took  ”  the  twelve  ?  Was  it  usual 
for  Him  to  talk  to  them  privately  ?  What  did 
He  say  to  them  in  last  Sunday’s  lesson  ?  Luke 
viii.  10.  Of  what  did  He  now  tell  them?  Why 
go  to  Jerusalem  ?  Had  any  of  these  things  been 
foretold  ?  By  what  prophets  ?  Ps.  xxii.,  Is.  1.  6, 
liii.  chap.,  Hos.  vi.  2.  Had  the  death  and  resur¬ 
rection  of  Christ  been  prefigured  in  any  other 
Avay  than  in  words  ?  John  iii.  14 ;  Mutt.  xii.  40. 
Who  is  our  true  Passover  ?  1  Cor.  v.  7. 

32.  Who  were  the  Gentiles  ?  How  was  Christ 
to  be  treated  ?  To  what  particular  people  of  the 
Gentiles  wTas  Christ  delivered? 

33.  In  what  was  their  cruelty  to  end  ?  What 
was  He  to  do  on  the  third  day  ? 

34.  Did  the  disciples  understand  these  things 
when  told  of  them  ?  Mark  ix.  32  ;  Luke  ix.  45. 
Were  not  the  words  of  Christ  very  plain  ?  Why 
Avere  these  things  hid  from  their  eyes  ?  When 
only  did  they  come  to  a  more  perfect  under¬ 
standing  of  them?  Luke  xxiv.  44;  John  xii. 
16,  xiv.  25-26. 

35.  To  Avhat  place  did  Jesus  now  draw  nigh  ? 
Where  was  Jericho  ?  Who  sat  by  the  Avay- 
side?  For  Avhat  purpose? 

36.  How  did  the  blind  man  knoAV  that  Jesus 
Avas  passing  by  ? 

37.  What  did  the  multitude  call  our  Lord? 
What  does  the  word  Jesus  mean?  Why  did 
they  call  Him  Jesus  of  Nazareth?  Was  He 


often  thus  called  ?  Had  this  been  predicted  ? 
Matt.  ii.  23.  Was  any  one  coming  from  Naza¬ 
reth  looked  upon  with  favor  ?  John  i.  46. 

38.  To  Whom  did  the  blind  man  cry  ?  Wbat 
did  he  call  Him  ?  Was  the  Son  of  David  a  title 
of  the  Messiah  ?  Whose  seed  Avas  Christ  to  be  ? 
Did  the  Jews  knoAV  this?  Matt.  xxii.  42.  On 
what  other  occasions  was  Christ  called  by  this 
title?  Matt.  xv.  22,  xxi.  9.  Were  the  Pharisees 
pleased  to  hear  this  title  given  to  Jesus  ?  What 
better  motive  may  the  common  people  have 
had  in  asking  the  blind  man  to  hold  his  peace  ? 
For  Avhat  did  the  blind  man  ask  ?  Did  he  mean 
to  ask  for  common  alms  ? 

39.  What  did  the  multitude  do  ?  Did  the 
blind  man  cease  his  prayer  ? 

40.  What  did  Jesus  do  ? 

41.  What  did  He  ask  him?  What  did  the 
blind  man  now  call  Him  ?  What  did  he  ask 
of  our  Lord  ? 

42.  What  did  Jesus  say  ?  What  is  meant  by 
Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee?  Did  the  blind  man 
receive  his  sight  ?  What  had  been  predicted  of 
Christ?  Is.  lxi.  Did  Jesus  ever  refer  to  this  ? 
Luke  iv.  18-21. 

What  did  the  blind  man  do  when  he  received 
his  sight?  What  did  the  multitude  do  ? 

What  different  kinds  of  blindness  are  spoken 
of  in  the  Bible  ?  What  one  is  referred  to  in  the 
first  part  of  this  lesson  ?  ver.  34.  Are  Ave  not 
all  in  darkness,  by  nature?  Who  is  the  Light 
of  the  world?  What  promise  is  given  to  us  ? 
John  viii.  12.  Can  we  know  Christ,  or  under¬ 
stand  His  word  Avithout  [the  help  of  the  Holy' 
Ghost?  1  Cor.  xii.  3  ;  John  xvi.  13-14.  What 
effect  should  His  grace  have  on  us  ? 


CATECHISM. 


VI.  Lord’s  Day. 


16.  Why  must  He  be  very  man,  and  also  per¬ 
fectly  righteous? 

Because  the  justice  of  God  requires  that  the 
same  human  nature,  which  hath  sinned,  should 
likewise  make  satisfaction  for  sin,  and  one,  who 
is  himself  a  sinner,  cannot  satisfy  for  others. 

17.  Why  must  He  in  one  person  be  also  Arery 
God? 

That  He  might,  by  the  power  of  His  Godhead, 
sustain,  in  His  human  nature,  the  burden  of 
God’s  wrath  ;  and  might  obtain  for  and  restore 
to  us,  righteousness  and  life. 

18.  Who,  then,  is  that  Mediator,  who  is  in 


one  person  both  very  God,  and  a  real  righteous 
man  ? 

Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  “  who  of  God  is  made 
unto  us  wisdom  and  righteousness,  and  sanctifi¬ 
cation,  and  redemption.” 

19.  Whence  knowest  thou  this  ? 

From  the  holy  Gospel,  Avhich  God  Himself  re¬ 
vealed  first  in  Paradise ;  and  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  and  was 
pleased  to  represent  it  by  the  shadows  of  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  the  other  ceremonies  of  the  law;  and 
lastly  has  accomplished  it  by  His  only  begotten 
Son. 
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Comments. —  Quinquagesima,  or  fifti¬ 
eth  day  before  Easter.  Now  our  Divine 
Redeemer  openly  declares  to  His  apos¬ 
tles  His  approaching  death. 

31.  Behold  we  go. — hie  does  not  shun 
the  sufferings  that ‘lie  before  Him  ;  nor 
is  He  led  as  an  unwilling  victim  to  the 
sacrifice,  but  knowing  all  things  that 
await  Him  there,  He  steadfastly  sets 
His  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  takes 
His  disciples  with  Him,  that  they  may 
be  witnesses  of  His  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion.  Jerusalem.  The  Holy  City — the 
centre  of  all  the  religious  services  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  appointed  place  of 
sacrifice.  He  goes  there  to  fulfil  all  the 
prophecies,  and  to  make  the  great  sac¬ 
rifice  of  which  all  others  were  but  types. 
This  was  the  paschal  season. 

32.  Delivered  to  the  Gentiles. — The 
Jews  delivered  Christ  to  the  Roman  au¬ 
thorities,  who  then  had  the  power  of  con¬ 
demning  to  death.  Thus  the  prophecy 
was  fulfilled. 

34.  They  understood  none  of  these 
things. — AYhile  Christ  had  a  clear  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  pro¬ 
phecies,  and  of  their  approaching  ful¬ 
fillment,  the  disciples  could  not  under¬ 
stand  these  things  when  He  had  plain¬ 
ly  announced  them.  A  false  idea  of 
His  glory  hid  the  necessity  for  His 
humiliation.  His  glory  rested  in  His 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  this  of 
necessity  implied  His  sacrifice.  These 
things  could  be  understood  by  them 
only  in  the  light  of  the  acts  themselves, 
under  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit. 
(John  xvi.  12-23, xii.  16  ;  Luke  xxiv.  25 
-27,  44-46.  Jei'iclio. — A  town  in  the 
plain  of  the  same  name.  It  was  six 
miles  west  from  the  Jordan,  and  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Jericho. 
The  Jericho  here  mentioned,  after  Je¬ 
rusalem,  was  the  great  station  of  the 
priests  and  Levites,  who  came  in  turns 
to  Jerusalem  to  serve  the  temple.  Con¬ 
siderable  intercourse  existed,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  between  it  and  the  capital,  and 
the  way  was  thronged  near  the  time  of 
the  Passover.  It  was  a  place  where 
those  asking  alms  would  be  likely  to  go. 

36.  The  multitude. — Going  to  the 
Passover,  not  knowing  that  they  had 
the  Paschal  Lamb  with  them. 

37.  Jesus  of  Nazareth. — Nazareth  was 
a  town  in  Galilee,  in  which  Joseph  and 
Mary  resided,  and  where  our  Lord  dwelt 
until  the  commencement  of  His  minis¬ 


try.  It  was  an  obscure  place,  from 
which  it  was  thought  nothing  good  or 
great  could  come.  (John  i.  46.)  Yet  it 
was  predicted  that  Jesus  should  be  called 
a  “Nazarene,”  or  “  of  Nazareth,”  as  He 
was,  Matt.  ii.  23,  xxi.  11  ;  Luke  iv.  34; 
John  xviii.  5.  It  became  a  term  of  re¬ 
proach. 

38.  Son  of  David. — This  stands  in 
contrast  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  was 
the  Messianic  title.  David  means,  “the 
beloved .”  David  was,  by  pre-eminence 
the  Theocratic  King,  and  from  his  loins 
the  Christ  of  God  vTas  to  come.  (Zech. 
xiii.  1;  Luke  i. 32,69.)  And  so  this  appel¬ 
lation  was  given  to  Jesus,  by  those  who 
hoped  for  salvation  through  Him. 
(Matt.  ix.  27,  xxi.  9).  Have  mei'cy. — 
This  cry  was  for  more  than  ordinarv 
alms.  It  expressed  a  dawming  faith,  and 
recognized  the  superiority  of  Jesus, 
whose  presence  always  enlarges  desire. 

39.  Rebuked  Him. — The  Pharisees 
were  always  jealous  of  the  title  Son  of 
David,  v’lien  applied  to  Christ ;  (Comp. 
Matt.  xxi.  15  with  Luke  xix.  39,)  but 
the  common  people  who  heard  Him 
gladly,  may  have  simply  desired  that 
His  discourse  should  not  be  interrupted, 
or  their  comfort  disturbed. 

41.  What  wilt  thou  that  I  shall  do  unto 
theef — Intended  to  bring  out  clearly  the 
object  of  petition,  to  elicit  faith  and  con¬ 
fession,  and  to  attract  attention  to  the 
Person  of  Christ.  This  last  is  one  great 
design,  and  result  of  all  His  wonderful 
works.  (See  ver.  43,  also  John  ii.  11  ; 
Matt.  viii.  27). 

42.  Receive  thy  sight. — (See  Isaiah  lxi. 

1  ;  Luke  iv.  18.)  The  miracles  of  the 
Lord  wTere  all  redemptive  in  their  na¬ 
ture,  i.  e.,  they  cured  men  instead  of 
afflicting  them,  and  were  but  the  earnest 
and  beginning  of  the  salvation  from  all 
our  miseries,  Avhich  He  wras  to  accomp¬ 
lish  by  the  death  and  resurrection  He 
had  just  announced,  and  to  which  He 
was  going.  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee. — 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  any 
merit  in  faith,  apart  from  the  mystery 
of  grace  that  confers  it  (See  Eph.  ii.  8.) 
But  God  requires  faith,  and  rewards  it. 

43.  The  blind  man  and  all  the  people 
praised  God  for  this  act  of  His  love. 
The  great  and  crowning  act  of  His  love 
was  goiug  to  Jerusalem  to  die  and  rise 
again.  (John  iii.  16 ;  1  John  iv.  9-10  ; 

2  Cor.  v.  14-15.) 
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First  Sunday  in  Lent. 

1.  Then  'was  Jesus  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into 
the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil. 

2.  And  when  he  had  fasted  forty  days  and 
forty  nights,  he  was  afterward  an  hungered. 

3.  And  when  the  tempter  came  to  him,  he 
said,  If  thou  he  the  Son  of  God,  command  that 
these  stones  be  made  bread. 

4.  But  he  answered  and  said,  It  is  written, 
Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every 
word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God. 

5.  Then  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  the  holy 
city,  and  setteth  him  on  a  pinnacle  of  the 
temple, 

6.  And  saith  unto  him,  If  thou  be  the  Son  of 
God,  cast  thyself  down  :  for  it  is  written,  He 
shall  give  his  angels  charge  concerning  thee  : 


\ 

St.  Mattheio  iv.  1-11. 

and  in  their  hands  they  shall  bear  thee  up,  lest 
at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone. 

7.  Jesus  said  unto  him,  It  is  written  again, 
Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God. 

8.  Again,  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  an 
exceeding  high  mountain,  and  slieweth  him  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of 
them. 

9.  And  saith  unto  him,  All  these  things  will 
I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship 
me. 

10.  Then  saith  Jesus  unto  him,  Get  thee 
hence,  Satan :  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  wor¬ 
ship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou 
serve. 

11.  Then  the  devil  leaveth  him,  and  behold, 
angels  came  and  ministered  unto  him. 


QUESTIONS. 


1.  What  great  event  in  the  life  of  our  Lord 
immediately  preceded  His  temptation?  Where 
was  Jesus  led?  Where  was  this  wilderness? 
By  whom  was  He  led?  For  what  purpose? 
By  whom  was  He  to  be  tempted  ?  What  do  we 
know  of  the  devil  from  the  Scriptures?  Of 
what  other  temptation  does  this  remind  us  ? 
(Gen.  iii.)  What  points  of  resemblance  are 
there  between  the  two  ?  What  points  of  con¬ 
trast?  Was  the  state  of  things  altered  by  man’s 
fall?  What  did  Christ  come  to  restore  ? 

2.  How  long  did  Jesus  fast?  What  other 
examples  of  forty  days’  fasting  have  we  ?  (Deut. 
ix.  9  ;  1  Kings  xix.  8.)  What  is  said  of  Christ 
at  the  end  of  this  time  ?  How  had  it  become 
possible  for  Christ  to  be  hungered  ?  With  what 
exception  did  He  become  like  unto  us  ?  (Heb. 
iv.  15.) 

3.  What  did  the  tempter  say  to  Him  ?  What 
was  the  object  of  this  ?  Did  He  ever  use  His 
Divine  power  to  raise  Himself  above  the  wants 
of  man  ?  If  He  had  done  so,  could  He  have 
known  our  infirmities  ? 

4.  What  did  Jesus  answer  ?  Where  is  this 
written  ?  Are  God's  resources  limited  by 
what  we  call  the  laws  of  the  natural  world  ? 
Did  Christ  triumph  in  our  nature? 

5.  Where  did  the  devil  then  take  Christ? 
What  was  the  name  of  the  holy  city  ?  What 
temple  was  there  ? 

6.  What  did  the  tempter  then  say  ?  What 
was  the  object  of  this  temptation?  Why  did 
he  say  Christ  might  cast  Himself  down?  Where 
is  this  written?  (Ps.  xci.  11-12.)  Did  not  this 
whole  Psalm  apply  to  Christ  as  the  Perfect  Man? 


Did  Satan  quote  the  whole  passage  ?  What  did 
he  omit?  May  the  Scriptures  thus  be  per¬ 
verted  ?  Would  obedience  to  Satan  have  been 
walking  in  the  ivay  of  God? 

7.  What  did  Jesus  reply?  Where  is  this 
found  ?  How  does  it  meet  the  false  challenge 
of  the  devil  ? 

8.  Where  did  the  devil  next  take  Jesus? 
What  did  he  show  Him  ?  Did  not  the  wicked 
one  thus  exclude  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
glory?  (John  xviii.  36.) 

9.  What  did  the  devil  offer  Christ  ?  "What 
did  he  claim  ?  ( Luke  iv.  6.)  What  is  he  called  ? 
(Johnxii.  31 ;  Eph.  ii.  2;  2  Cor.  iv.  4;  Rev.  xiii. 
9.)  To  whom  had  God  given  this  lordship? 
How  did  man  lose  it  ?  Through  Whom  is  he 
to  regain  it  ? 

10.  What  reply  did  Jesus  make  to  the  tempter  ? 
What  does  He  call  him  ?  What  does  “  Satan  ” 
mean  ?  What  did  Christ  say  to  him  ?  Where 
is  this  written  ?  Whom  alone  must  we  serve  ? 

11.  What  now  took  place  ?  What  contrast 
was  there  between  the  actions  of  Satan  and  the 
angels  ?  What  is  meant  by  ministered  ?  Where 
else  do  we  read  of  angels  ministering  to  our 
Saviour  ?  (Luke  xxii.  43.) 

What  benefit  do  we  receive  from  Christ’s  vic¬ 
tory  over  Satan  in  the  wilderness  ?  Where  and 
how  was  His  victory  consummated?  (Col.  ii. 
14-15.) 

Is  temptation  in  itself  sin  ?  When  does  it 
become  sin  ?  Have  God’s  people  to  contend  with 
the  tempter  now?  (Eph.  vi.  12.)  In  whose 
strength  alone  can  they  overcome  ?  (Eph.  6th 
chap.) 


CATECHISM. 


VII.  Lon 

20.  Are  all  men,  then,  as  they  perished  in 
Adam,  saved  by  Christ? 

No,  only  those  who  are  ingrafted  into  Him, 
and  receive  all  His  benefits  by  a  true  faith. 

21.  What  is  true  faith  ? 

True  faith  is  not  only  a  certain  knowledge, 
whereby  I  hold  for  truth  all  that  God  has  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  in  His  Word,  but  also  an  assured 
confidence,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  works  by  the 
gospel  in  my  heart ;  that  not  only  to  others,  but 
to  me  also,  remission  of  sin,  everlasting  right¬ 
eousness,  and  salvation,  are  freely  given  by  God, 
merely  of  grace,  only  for  the  sake  of  Christ’s 
merits. 

22.  What  is  then  necessary  for  a  Christian  to 
believe  ? 

All  things  promised  us  in  the  gospel,  which 
the  articles  of  our  Catholic,  undoubted  Christian 


d’s  Day. 

faith,  briefly  teach  us. 

23.  What  are  these  articles? 

I.  I  believe  in  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 
maker  of  heaven  and  earth  :  II.  And  in  Jesus 
Christ,  His  only  begotten  Son,  our  Lord  :  III. 
Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of 
the  Virgin  Mary :  IV.  Suffered  under  Pontius 
Pilate  ;  was  crucified,  dead  and  buried :  He  de¬ 
scended  into  hell :  V.  The  third  day  he  rose 
from  the  dead :  VI.  He  ascended  into  heaven, 
and  sitteth  at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father 
Almighty :  VII.  From  thence  He  shall  come 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  VIII.  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  Holy  Ghost :  IX.  I  believe  in  the 
Holy  Catholic  Church,  the  communion  of 
saints  :  X.  The  forgiveness  of  sins :  XI.  The 
resurrection  of  the  body :  XII.  And  the  life 
everlasting.  Amen. 
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Comments. — First  Sunday  in  Lent. 
Lent  commences  with  Ash  Wednesday. 
“  The  designation,  no  doubt,  arose  from 
the  custom  of  sprinkling  ashes  upon  the 
heads  of  penitents.  As  this  day  opened 
the  specific  penitential  season  of  the  year, 
it  gathered  to  itself  in  a  particular  way 
this  general  custom,  pursued  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  penitents  in  all  seasons,  and  thus 
drew  to  itself,  naturally,  this  title.”  In- 
vocavit. —  General  Remark. — The  names 
given  to  Sundays  were  often  taken  from 
the  first  word  of  the  Latin  Psalm  with 
which  the  service  was  commenced.  In 
this  case  it  was  the  91st  Psalm,  which 
beautifully  harmonizes  with  the  scene 
of  the  temptation. 

1.  Then. — After  His  baptism, — not 
merely  denoting  succession  of  time,  but 
the  Divine  order  in  which  the  events  of 
our  Lord  followed  each  other.  Having 
now  been  recognized  as  the  Son  of  the 
Father,  and  inaugurated  to  His  official 
work,  He  is  led  forth  as  the  Second 
Adam,  to  test  His  power  with  the  enemy 
who  had  defeated  the  first  Adam  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  Led  of  the  Spirit.  The 
Spirit  of  God.  Into  the  wilderness.  A 
waste  aud  desolate  place,  made  so  by 
sin,  (Gen.  iii.  17,)  and  standing  in  his¬ 
torical  contrast  with  the  beauty  and 
fullness  of  Paradise.  Supposed  to  refer 
here  to  the  dreafy  region  that  “  goeth 
up  from  Jericho;”  infested  by  wild 
beasts.  (Mark  i.  13.)  Contrast  this  with 
original  lordship  of  man.  (Gen.  i.  28.) 
Tempted. — Tried  to  see  if  He  would 
yield  to  evil  as  the  first  Adam  had 
done.  The  devil. — Not  a  suggestion 
from  the  heart  of  the  Sinless  One  ;  nor 
yet  simply  an  impersonal  influence  or 
evil  principle,  but  the  Wicked  One— the 
Head  of  the  dark  and  malign  kingdom 
of  sin,  whom  Christ  called  the  “  prince 
of  this  world,”  and  whose  works  He 
came  to  destroy. 

2.  Fasted  forty  days. — Not  by  an  ex¬ 
ercise  of  His  Divine  power,  which  would 
rob  the  transaction  of  its  meaning  ;  but 
upheld  during  that  time  by  the  tide  of 
spiritual  joy  received  in  His  baptism, 
and  in  the  recognition  of  His  Father. 
For  slighter  incident  of  same  kind,  see 
John  iv.  31-34.  For  forty  days.  (See 
Deut.  ix.  9 ;  1  Kings  xix.  8.)  The 
number  forty  in  Scripture  is  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  penalty  and  affliction  (Gen. 
vii.  4-12;  Num.  xiv.  33,  xxxii.  13-14; 
Ps.  xcv.  10  ;  Deut.  xxv.  3  ;  Ezek.  xxix. 


11  ;  Deut.  ix.  2d  ;  Jonah  iii.  4  ;  Ezek. 
iv.6.)  In  view  of  this  the  Quadragesimal 
fast  of  the  Church,  hence,  this  gospel 
for  this  first  Sunday.  Hungered.  —  Felt 
the  want  of  food  painfully. 

3.  The  object  of  the  temptation  was 
to  induce  our  Lord  to  use  His  Divine 
power  for  personal  objects ;  to  forego 
His  mission  as  Redeemer,  involving  as 
it  did,  suffering  and  death,  for  worldly 
ease  and  glory.  If  Thou  be  the  Son  of 
God. — A  false  echo  of  the  declaration  of 
the  Father,  “  This  is  my  beloved  Son.” 
Command. — Speak  in  order  that  these 
stones  be  made  bread.  A  false  appeal 
to  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  It  was 
“  Prove  your  Sonship  by  relieving  your 
necessities.”  To  have  complied  would 
have  defeated  His  work.  If,  when  the 
pressure  of  suffering  came  upon  Him, 
He  had  fallen  back  on  His  Divine 
power,  and  thus  exempted  Himself  from 
our  suffering,  He  would  not  have  come 
under  our  load.  This  temptation  was 
like  the  taunt,  “  If  Thou  be  the  Son  of 
God,  come  down  from  the  cross.”  Obe¬ 
dience  to  it  would  have  stopped  short 
of  His  death  and  resurrection,  without 
which  there  could  be  no  salvation  for 
man. 

4.  Instead  of  separating  Himself  from 
the  lot  of  our  race,  and  putting  forth 
His  power  as  the  Son  of  God,  He  says, 
Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.  He 
will  not  detach  Himself  from  the  hu¬ 
manity  He  had  taken  on  Himself,  but 
will  conquer  in  it.  But  by  every  word , 
Ac.  God  Himself  the  nourisher,  and 
His  resources  not  exhausted  or  limited, 
Deut.  viii.  3. 

5-6.  Whole  line  of  assault  is  changed 
from  distrust  of  God  to  presumption. 
Pinnacle  of  the  temple. — A  representa¬ 
tive  place.  Christ  is  here  asked  not  to 
give  up  the  Messiahship,  but  to  accept 
it  according  to  Jewish  conceptions  of  it. 
“  Be  Thou  acknowledged  the  Christ  at 
once.  Give  of  Thy  own  free  accord 
that  ‘  sign  from  heaven,’  which  those 
who  may  accept  or  reject  Thee,  will  de¬ 
mand.  Descend  with  a  pomp  of  angels 
upbearing  Thee,  in  the  midst  of  an 
admiring  people.  Thou  art  the  Christ, 
Why  take  the  long  and  tedious  way  of 
recognition  ?  Why  consent  to  be 
despised  and  rejected — bringing  all 
Thou  wilt  bring  of  evil  on  Thyself,  and 
on  them  that  reject  Thee,  when,  by  one 
noble  venture  of  faith,  having,  moreover, 
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a  Scripture  warrant  for  this,  Thou 
mightest,  at  a  single  bound,  leap  to  that 
remote  consummation,  which  is  indeed 
in  the  intentions  and  purposes  of  God?” 
It  is  written,  He  shall  give  His  angels 
charge.  A  false  echo  of  Christ’s  words 
in  ver.  4th.  “  Every  word.”  The  Devil 
in  his  quotation  omits  the  qualifying 
expression  in  all  Thy  ivays ;  (Ps.  xci. 
11-12.)  He  falsifies  the  record,  as  all 
the  wicked  do.  Christ's  way  was  not 
over  the  precipice. 

7.  Again  it  is  written.  The  again  of 
Christ  contrasts  with  the  devil’s  false 
quotation.  This  is  written,  as  well  as 
the  other.  Jesus  would  not  make  dis¬ 
torted  use  of  isolated  passages  of  God’s 
Word.  Only  as  we  enter  into  the  unity 
of  Scripture,  i.  e.,  every  word  as  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  out  of  the  mouth  of  God,  and 
thus  interprets  itself,  are  we  guarded 
against  delusion.  Tempt  the  Lord  thy 
God.  Challenge  Him  with  false 
tests. 

8.  Satan  now  leaves  the  Scriptures, 
and  takes  up  the  resources  of  his  own 
kingdom.  High  mountain. — Tradition 
makes  it  Quarantania,  lying  three  miles 
north  of  the  road  to  Jericho,  and  com¬ 
manding  an  extended  view.  Others  say 
Mt.  of  Olives.  Showeth  Him — “  Causeth 
Him  to  see,  not  upon  a  map  or  picture, 

*  *  *  nor  by  an  optical  delusion, 

*  *  but  either  by  a  voluntary  and 

miraculous  extension  of  His  vision,  on 
His  own  part,  or  by  a  combination  of 
sensible  perception,  with  rhetorical  de¬ 
scription,  *  *  an  actual  exhibition 

of  what  lay  within  the  boundary  of 
vision,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  king¬ 
doms  which,  in  different  directions,  lay 
beyond  it,  with  a  glowing  representation 
of  their  wealth  and  power.”  This,  no 
doubt,  involved  in  a  profound  manner, 
the  whole  scope  of  the  world’s  life,  as 
based  upon  the  fall. 

9.  The  offer  was  undisguised  and  des¬ 
perate.  All  this  will  I  give  Thee.  See 
what  is  added  in  Luke  iv.  6 ;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  the  expressions  found 
in  John  xii.  31,  Eph.  ii.  2,  2  Cor.  iv.  4, 
and  Rev.  xiii.  2,  Satan  is  a  usurper , 
whose  kingdom  of  fraud  and  violence 
Christ  is  to  destroy.  Fall  down  and 
worship  me. — Pay  outward  homage  to 
him  as  prince  of  this  world,  and  give 
up  His  mission. 

10.  Get  thee  behind  me — from  my 

sight.  Satan — adversary.  For  it  is 


written. — Christ  still  appeals  to  the 
Word,  as  it  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth 
of  God.  Thou  shalt  worship  ;  (Deut. 
vi.  13.)  Him  only.  That  was  the  key 
to  all.  No  two  masters — no  divided 
empire.  The  kingdom  must  be  wholly 
of  God. 

11.  Then  the  devil  leaveth  Him, 
Luke  iv.  13,  adds,  “  for  a  season.”  The 
conflict  is  renewed,  not,  however,  to 
entice  the  will  of  Christ,  but  to  break  it, 
by  the  accumulation  of  worldly  opposi¬ 
tion  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross. 
Angels  came  and  ministered  to  Him. — 
The  bad  tempt,  the  good  minister. 
Having  conquered  Satan,  and  estab¬ 
lished  His  supremacy,  Christ  entered 
into  converse  with  ministering  spirits. 
(John  i.  51.)  He  realizes  in  the  super¬ 
natural  and  heavenly  support  He  re¬ 
ceives,  what  is  said  in  ver.  4. 


“  That’s  Me.” — I  was  sitting  down 
in  the  Orphanage  grounds  upon  one  of 
the  seats,  talking  with  one  of  our  brother 
trustees,  when  a  little  fellow,  I  should 
think,  about  eight  years  of  age,  left  the 
other  boys  who  played  around  us  and 
came  deliberately  up  to  us.  He  opened 
fire  upon  us  thus  :  “  Please,  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon,  I  want  to  come  and  sit  down  on 
that  seat  between  you  two  gentle¬ 
men.” 

“  Come  along,  Bob,  and  tell  us  what 
you  want.” 

“  Please,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  suppose  there 
was  a  little  boy  who  had  no  father,  wTho 
lived  in  an  orphanage  with  a  lot  of 
other  little  boys  who  had  no  fathers, 
and  suppose  those  boys  had  mothers 
and  aunts,  who  corned  once  a  month, 
and  brought  them  apples  and  oranges, 
and  gave  them  pennies,  and  suppose 
this  little  boy  had  no  mother  and  nobody 
ever  corned  to  bring  him  nice  things, 
don’t  you  think  somebody  ought  to  give 
him  a  penny?  ’Cause,  Mr.  Spurgeon, 
that’s  me.” 

Somebody  felt  something  wet  in  his 
eye,  and  Bob  got  a  sixpence,  and  went 
off  in  a  great  state  of  delight.  Poor 
little  soul ;  he  had  seized  the  opportunity 
to  pour  out  a  sorrow  which  had  made 
him  miserable  when  the  motherly  visit¬ 
ing  day  came  round,  and  as  he  said, 
“  Nobody  never  corned  to  bring  him  nice 
things.” — Fev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon. 
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Second  Sunday  in  Lent. 

21.  Then  Jesus  went  thence,  and  departed 
into  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

22.  And  behold,  a  woman  of  Canaan  came 
out  of  the  same  coasts,  and  cried  unto  him,  say¬ 
ing,  Have  mercy  on  me,  O  Lord,  thou  son  of 
David ;  my  daughter  is  grievously  vexed  with 
the  devil. 

23.  Blit  he  answered  her  not  a  word.  And 
his  disciples  came  and  besought  him,  saying, 
Send  her  away  ;  for  she  crieth  after  us. 

24.  But  he  answered  and  said,  I  am  not  sent 
but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  . 


St.  Matthew  xv.  21-28. 

25.  Then  came  she  and  worshiped  him,  saying. 
Lord,  help  me. 

26.  But  he  answered  and  said,  It  is  not  meet 
to  take  the  children’s  bread  and  to  cast  it  to 
dogs. 

27.  And  she  said,  Truth,  Lord  :  yet  the  dogs 
eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  master  s 
table. 

28.  Then  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  her, 
O  woman,  great  is  thy  faith:  be  it  unto  thee 
even  as  thou  wilt.  And  her  daughter  was  made 
whole  from  that  very  hour. 


QUESTIONS. 


21.  Where  did  Christ  now  go?  Did  He  go 
beyond  the  Jewish  lands  during  His  personal 
ministry  ? 

22.  Who  came  out  of  the  Coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon?  Was  she  a  Jewish  woman?  To  what 
people  of  the  Gentiles  did  she  belong  ?  What 
had  God  once  commanded  in  regard  to  the 
Canaanites?  (Ex.  xxiii.  23;  Num.  xxxiii.  53; 
Deut.  xx.  16-17. )  To  Whom  did  she  cry  ?  What 
did  she  call  Him?  Have  we  heard  this  title 
given  to  Christ  in  any  former  lesson?  What 
did  it  mean  ?  For  what  did  the  woman  pray  ? 
Why  aid  she  ask  for  mercy  ?  Who  was  vexed 
with  a  devil  ?  Did  Satan  always  vex  and  per¬ 
secute  those  whom  he  possessed  ? 

23.  Did  Jesus  give  any  4*eply  ?  Was  this 
silence  usual,  when  He  was  prayed  to  ?  What 
did  the  disciples  do  ?  Why  did  they  wish  Him 
to  send  her  away  ? 

24.  What  answer  did  Jesus  give  ?  Was  it 
likely  from  this  that  the  disciples  had  asked 
Him  to  grant  her  request  before  sending  her 
away  ?  Who  are  meant  by  the  house  of  Israel? 
Was  this  reply  encouraging  to  the  hopes  of  the 
woman  ? 


25.  What  effect  has  this  on  her?  What  did 
she  do  ?  What  is  meant  by  worsh  iped  t  What 
did  she  ask  ? 

26.  What  did  He  say  ?  Who  are  here  meant 
by  the  children  f  Who  were  often  called  dogs  f 

j  What  was  this  title  intended  to  express  ? 

27.  How  did  the  woman  make  this  a  plea  for 
merev? 

23.  What  did  Christ  commend  in  her  ?  What 
is  said  of  her  daughter  ?  What  is  meaut  by 
“  made  whole  ”? 

For  what  purpose  was  the  Son  of  God  mani* 
i  fested?  (1  John  iii.  8.)  Has  His  grace  now  been 
I  extended  to  the  Gentile  world  ?  Who  is  to 
break  the  power  of  the  Wicked  One  in  us  ?  On 
what  conditions  will  He  do  this?  (Matt.  vii. 
;  7-8.)  In  what  parable  are  we  taught  to  be  per¬ 
severing  in  prayer  ?  What  grace  must  we  ex  - 
ercise  in  prayer  ?  (Heb.  xi.  6.)  In  what  other 
|  instance  does  Christ  especially  commend  strong 
faith?  (Matt.  viii.  10.)  What  encouragement 
have  we  in  this  lesson  to  bring  the  wants  of 
others  before  Christ,  in  prayer  and  faith  ? 

I 


CATECHISM. 

VIII.  Lord' 8  Day. 


24.  How  a^e  these  articles  divided  ? 

Into  three  parts :  the  first  is  of  God  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  and  our  creation ;  the  second  of  God  the 
Son,  and  our  redemption;  the  third  of  God  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  our  sanctification. 

Lord,  I  am  vile,  conceiv’d  in  sin, 

And  born  unholy  and  unclean ; 

Sprung  from  the  man  whose  guilty  fall 
Corrupts  the  race  and  taints  us  all. 


25.  Since  there  is  but  one  divine  essence,  why 
speakest  thou  of  Father,  Son.  and  Holy  Ghost  ? 

Because  God  hath  so  revealed  Himself  in  His 
Word,  that  these  three  distinct  persons  are  the 
only  true  and  eternal  God. 


Soon  as  we  draw  our  infant  breath, 
The  seeds  of  sin  grow  up  for  death  ; 
Thy  law  demands  a  perfect  heart ; 
But  we’re  defiled  in  every  part. 

Great  God,  create  my  heart  anew, 
And  form  my  spirit  pure  and  true  ; 
0  make  me  wise  betimes  to  see 
My  danger  and  my  remedy. 

Behold,  I  fall  before  Thy  face  ; 

My  only  refuge  is  Thy  grace  ; 


No  outward  forms  can  make  me  clean  ; 
The  leprosy  lies  deep  within. 

No  bleeding  bird,  nor  bleeding  beast. 

Nor  hyssop  branch,  nor  sprinkling  priest, 
Nor  running  brook,  nor  flood,  uor  sea, 
Can  wash  the  dismal  stain  away. 

Jesus,  my  God.  Thy  blood  alone 
Hath  power  sufficient  to  atone  ; 

Thy  blood  can  make  me  white  as  snow, 
No  Jewish  types  could  cleanse  me  so. 

While  guilt  disturbs  and  breaks  my  peace, 
Nor  flesh  nor  soul  hath  rest  or  ease  ; 
Lord,  let  me  hear  Thy  pard’ning  voice, 
And  make  my  broken  bones  rejoice. 
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Comments. — 21.  Came  near  to  the 
borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  (Mark  vii.) 
Our  Lord’s  personal  ministry  did  not 
take  Him  into  heathen  lands.  (See  ver. 
24.) 

22.  The  woman  came  out  of  the  same 
coasts.  St.  Mark  calls  her  a  Greek ,  a 
Syrophenician  by  nation,  “  by  the  first 
term  to  describe  her  religion,  which  was 
Jewish,  but  heathen  by  the  second,  the 
stock  from  which  she  came,  of  Canaan, 
that  accursed  stock  who  owed  its  con¬ 
tinued  existence  to  the  fact  that  God’s 
people  had  disobeyed  Him  in  not  ex¬ 
terminating  it.”  Everything  against 
her,  yet  she  called  Him  Lord,  and  Son 
of  David,  and  cried  for  mercy.  Griev¬ 
ously  vexed  with  a  devil. — As  we  have 
the  fullest  manifestation  of  God  in 
Christ,  so  we  have  at  this  time  the 
fiercest  manifestation  of  the  “adversary.” 
The  possession  of  devils  was  an  attempt 
to  come  to  an  incarnation,  in  imitation 
of  Christ ;  but  it  never  succeeded — 
never  came  to  a  vital  union,  producing 
peace;  was  a  forcing  of  a  will  upon 
man’s  will,  often  dragging  the  victims 
through  hre  and  water,  and  “  where 
they  would  not.”  (Matt.  xvii.  15,  Matt, 
iv.  24.)  Deepest  discord  instead  of  high¬ 
est  harmony.  So  always,  “  sore  ”  and 
grievously  vexed. 

23.  He  whose  fame  had  gone  through 
all  this  region,  who  had  anticipated  the 
wants  of  others,  is  silent.  The  disciples 
seem  more  merciful,  but  they  are  selfish  : 
she  crieth  after  us.  Annoys  us  ;  and 
will  excite  your  enemies. 

24.  When  Christ  did  speak,  His 
words  seemed  fatal  to  her  prayer  as  a 
woman  of  Canaan. 

25.  Worshiped  Him, —  Doubtless  by 
an  outward  act  of  adoration. 

26.  Children’s. — The  Jews  were  the 
children  of  the  kingdom.  Gentile  dogs 
was  regarded  as  a  keen  reproach  Dogs 
were  held  in  contempt.  (See  Deut. 
xxii.  18,  Job  xxx.  1,  1  Sam.  xvii.  43, 
xxiv.  15,  2  Sam.  iii.  8,  ix.  8,  xvi.  9,  2 
Kings  viii.  13,  Matt.  vii.  6,  Phil.  iii.  2, 
Rev.  xxii.  15.) 

27.  She  accepts  the  title  and  the 
place,  if  she  may  only  have  the  least 
part  of  Christ’s  mercy. 

28.  Her  great  faith  is  now  commended 
and  her  recpiest  granted.  “  The  para¬ 
lytic  (Mark  ii.  4)  broke  through  the 
outward  hindrances,  the  obstacles  of 
things  external ;  blind  Bartimseus 


(Mark  x.  48)  broke  through  the  hind¬ 
rances  opposed  by  his  fellow-men  ;  but 
this  woman,  more  heroically  than  all, 
broke  through  apparent  hindrances, 
even  from  Christ  Himself.” 


There  is  a  Grecian  story  of  one  who 
killed  himself  through  envy.  A  rival 
had  been  successful  in  the  public  games, 
and  his  fellow-citizens  reared  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  honor.  Every  night  the 
envious  man  went  out  to  attempt  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  monument.  After  repeated 
efforts  he  moved  it  from  its  pedestal, 
and  it  fell ;  and  in  its  fall  it  crushed  him. 
All  envy  is  suicidal. 

An  old  Roman  had  a  punishment  in 
which  he  bound  the  dead  body  of  the 
murdered  man  to  the  living  body  of  the 
murderer,  and  left  them  there  on  the 
scaffold.  So  remorse  binds  to  the  living 
soul  of  the  sinner  the  sins  of  the  past. 

Man’s  heart  is  like  a  mill-stone.  Pour 
in  corn  and  round  it  goes,  bruising  and 
grinding,  and  converting  it  into  flour ; 
but,  give  it  no  corn,  and  the  stone  indeed 
turns  round,  but  only  grinds  itself  away. 
So  the  heart  must  have  something  always 
to  do,  or  it  wastes  itself  by  anxieties. 

The  race  is  so  woven  into  one  that 
no  man’s  actions  stop  with  himself.  If 
a  man  lived  alone  on  some  desolate 
island,  like  a  Selkirk,  he  might  seem  to 
have  cut  every  tie  that  bound  him  to  the 
race,  and  thus  to  have  gotten  clear  of  all 
responsibility  for  others.  Yet  the  race 
suffers  from  his  excision.  He  is  missed 
somewhere. 

Speaking,  or  even  thinking,  about 
the  blackboard  just  now,  instantly  re¬ 
calls  the  use  of  it  in  connection  with  the 
terrible  disaster  to  the  steamer  “Atlan¬ 
tic.”  Did  ever  a  blackboard  bear  a 
more  blessed  earthly  message  than  that 
which  the  rescuers  on  that  rocky  coast 
held  up  to  the  gaze  of  the  shipwrecked 
passengers :  “  Cheer  up  !  the  boats  are 
coming  to  your  assistance  !” 

John  Ruskin  lives  in  a  country  where 
ancestry  is  everything.  Yet  he  is  not 
proud  of  his  descent,  neither  is  he 
ashamed  of  it.  H  says,  “  My  mother 
was  a  sailor’s  daughter,  so  please  you  ; 
one  of  my  aunts  was  a  baker’s  wife — 
the  other,  a  tanner’s ;  and  I  don’t  know 
much  more  about  my  family,  except  that 
there  used  to  be  a  green  grocer  of  the 
name  in  a  small  shop  near  the  Crystal 
Palace.” 
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1875. 


Third  Sunday  in  Lent.  St.  Luke  xi.  14-28. 


14.  And  he  was  casting  out  a  devil,  and  it  was 
dumb.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  the  devil  was 
gone  out,  the  dumb  spake;  and  the  people 
wondered. 

15.  But  some  of  them  said,  He  casteth  out 
devils  through  Beelzebub,  the  chief  of  the 
devils. 

16.  And  others  tempting  him ,  sought  of  him 
a  sign  from  heaven. 

17.  But  he,  knowing  their  thoughts,  said  unto 
them,  Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself,  is 
brought  to  desolation ;  and  a  house  divided 
against  a  house,  faileth. 

"lS.  If  Satan  also  be  divided  against  himself, 
how  shall  his  kingdom  stand  ?  because  ye  say 
that  I  cast  out  devils  through  Beelzebub. 

19.  And  if  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by 
whom  do  your  sons  cast  them  out?  therefore 
shall  they  be  your  judges. 

20.  But  if  I  with  the  finger  of  God  cast  out 
devils,  no  doubt  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come 
upon  you. 

21.  When  a  strong  man  armed  keepeth  his 
palace,  his  goods  are  in  peace : 


22.  But  when  a  stronger  than  he  shall  come 
upon  him,  and  overcome  him,  he  taketh  from 
him  all  his  armor  wherein  he  trusted,  and 
divideth  his  spoils. 

23.  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me : 
and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me  scattereth. 

24.  When  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a 
man,  he  walketh  through  dry  places,  seeking 
rest:  and  finding  none,  lie  saith,  1  will  return 
unto  my  house  whence  I  came  out. 

25.  And  when  he  cometh,  he  findetli  it  swept 
and  garnished. 

26.  Then  goeth  he,  and  taketh  to  him  seven 
other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself;  and 
they  enter  in,  and  dwell  there  :  and  the  last 
state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first. 

27.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  spake  these 
things,  a  certain  woman  of  the  company  lifted 
up  her  voice,  and  said  unto  him,  Blessed  is  the 
womb  that  bare  thee,  and  the  paps  which  thou 
hast  sucked. 

28  But  he  said,  Yea,  rather  blessed  are  they 
that  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it. 


QUESTIONS. 


14.  What  was  Jesus  doing?  What  is  said  of 
this  devil  ?  What  made  the  possessed  person 
dumb  ?  What  is  meant  by  dumb  ?  What  did 
the  person  do  when  the  devil  had  gone  out  ? 
What  effect  had  this  on  the  people  ? 

15.  What  did  some  of  them  say  ?  Who  was 
Beelzebub?  To  what  demon  is  reference  here 
made  ?  How  did  this  charge  show  malice  ? 

16.  What  did  others  do  ?  What  is  meant  by 
a  sign  from  Heaven ?  Was  this  demand  ever 
made  of  Christ  at  any  other  time  ?  Where  ? 

17.  What  is  said  of  Christ  in  the  seventeenth 
verse?  Hoes  He  know  our  thoughts ?  Is  any 
thing  hid  from  Him?  What  scriptural  proof 
have  we  of  this  ?  What  does  Jesus  say  in  this 
and  in  the  eighteenth  verses  ? 

18-19.  Who  are  meant  here  by  your  sons? 
Had  evil  spirits  been  driven  out  before  the  time 
of  Christ  ?  Was  it  done  by  others  during  the 
time  of  Christ?  (See  Mark  ix.  38-40.)  Did 
Christ  forbid  it  ?  In  whose  name  and  power 
alone  could  this  be  done  ?  Why  ?  (See  verses 
17  and  18,  also  23.)  Could  not  Christ  then 
claim  to  be  as  good  as  others,  in  the  judgment 
even  of  the  Pharisees?  Did  they  not  try  to 
make  Him  worse  ?  Was  this  not  their  sin  here  ? 

20.  What  is  meant  by  the  finger  of  God  ? 
Was  this  term  ever  used  before?  When  and 
where  ?  How  does  it  apply  here  ?  AV7hat  is 
meant  by  the  kingdom  of  God?  By  Is  come 


among  you  ?  In  whose  Person  was  this  might 
and  rule  of  God  ? 

21.  Who  is  meant  by  the  strong  man  in  the 
parable  that  our  Lord  now  utters  ?  What  place 
has  he  usurped?  Can  we  of  ourselves  drive 
him  out? 

22.  Who  is  the  stronger  one?  What  had 
been  predicted  of  Christ?  (Gen.  iii.  15;  Isa.  x>. 
10,  xlix.  24-26,  liii.  12;  Col.  ii.  15.)  In  whose 
strength  must  ice  conquer  ? 

23.  What  is  here  said?  xVre  you  for  Christ? 
If  not,  what  must  be  said  of  you  ? 

24.  What  is  meant  by  the  unclean  spirit  ?  By 
dry  places  ?  Where  are  the  cast-out  spirits 
described  in  the  Bible  as  dwelling?  (Is.  xiii. 
21-22,  xxxiv.  14.)  Where  was  Jesus  led  to  be 
tempted  of  the  devil  ?  Is  Satan  ever  at  rest  ? 
Is  there  rest  for  any  who  are  wicked  ?  In  Whom 
alone  can  we  find  peace  ?  In  whom  does  Satan 
wish  to  dwell  and  rule  ?  Does  he  often  return 
for  re-admittance  to  the  soul  of  man  ? 

25-26.  Are  we  not  in  especial  danger  when  we 
have  vain  confidence  in  our  reformation  and 
advanced  spiritual  state?  If  we  fall  back  into 
sin  what  is  our  condition  ? 

27.  Whose  saying  is  recorded  here  ?  What 
did  she  say?  Was  the  mother  of  our  Lord 
called  blessed  ?  In  what,  after  all,  did  her  true 
blessedness  consist  ?  May  we  share  that  same 
blessedness  ? 


CATECHISM. 

IX.  Lord's  Day. 


26.  What  belie  vest  thou  when  thou  sayest, 
“  I  believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  maker 
of  Heaven  and  Eai'th  ?” 

That  the  eternal  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  (who  of  nothing  made  heaven  and  earth, 
with  all  that  is  in  them,  who  likewise  upholds 
and  governs  the  same  by  His  eternal  counsel 
and  providence,)  is  for  the  sake  of  Christ  His 


Son,  my  God  and  my  Father  ;  on  whom  I  rely 
so  entirely,  that  I  have  no  doubt  but  lie  will 
provide  me  with  all  things  necessary  for  soul 
and  body  :  and  further,  that  He  will  make  what¬ 
ever  evils  He  sends  upon  me  in  this  valley  of 
tears,  turn  out  to  my  advantage;  for  lie  is  able 
to  do  it,  being  Almighty  God,  and  willing,  being 
a  faithful  Father." 
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Comments. — 14.  Casting  out  a  devil. 
— Christ  not  only  resisted  the  assaults  of 
Satan,  but  made  inroads  upon  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Evil  One.  It  was  dumb.  In 
the  original  the  expression  is  dumb  devil. 
The  victim  was  dumb,  not  from  any 
defect  in  the  organs  of  speech,  but  by 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  fiend 
that  possessed  him.  The  people  wondered 
that  the  devil  should  be  driven  out,  and 
that  thereupon  speech  should  be  re¬ 
stored. 

15.  The  calm  majestic  power  of  Christ 
makes  those  about  Him  feel  that  it  is 
supernatural,  and  the  question  is  :  From 
Heaven  or  Hell  ?  Some  said  He  casteth 
out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of 
devils.  There  is  an  organized  kingdom 
of  evil,  with  a  head  and  subordinates, 
“  the  devil  and  his  angels.”  Beelzebub, 
here,  however,  probably  refers  to  the 
Evil  Spirit  that  presided  over  the  idols 
worshiped  at  Ekron,  2  Kings  i.  2,  and 
which  the  monotheistic  Jews  professed 
to  abhor.  There  is  an  intensely  malig¬ 
nant  reference  of  what  Christ  had  done, 
to  the  worst  possible  agency. 

16.  Others  wished  Him  to  show  that 
His  work  was  from  above ,  by  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  that  would  attest  GocVs  hand  in  it. 

17-18.  Even  Satan’s  kingdom  cannot 
make  war  upon  itself  without  an  over¬ 
throw.  A  house  divided,  &c.  An  axiom 
that  became  a  proverb,  is  here  applied. 

19.  Your  sons. — The  exorcists  of  the 
Jews.  Not  necessarily  evil.  Many  works 
had  been  done  among  them,  by  faith  in 
God,  such  as  the  casting  out  of  the 
demon  of  idolatry  at  the  Babylonish 
captivity.  Even  putting  Himself  on 
a  level  with  Jewish  exorcists,  in  or¬ 
der  to  claim  for  Himself  what  they 
claimed  for  their  children,  the  casting 
out  of  devils,  Christ  would  say,  is  only 
from  a  good  and  Divine  power.  (See 
Mark  ix.  38-40.)  The  concession  here 
finds  an  analogy  in  John  x.  34-36. 

20.  Finger  of  God. — See  Ex.  viii. 
19,  where  the  magicians  were  con¬ 
strained  to  acknowledge,  by  this  expres¬ 
sion,  the  difference  between  magic  and 
the  miracles  of  God.  (See  also  Ps.  viii. 
3,  Ex.  xxxi.  18.)  Kingdom  of  God . — 
The  might  and  rule  of  God — the  con¬ 
queror  of  Satan,  the  serpent  bruiser,  is 
present  in  my  person. 

21-22.  Satan,  though  a  spoiler  and 
usurper,  held  man  and  his  heritage 
in  thraldom.  He  was  dislodged 


only  when  Christ  the  Stronger  One 
overcame^  him.  (Gen.  iii.  15,  Isa.  xi.  10, 
xlix.  24-26,  liii.  12,  Col.  ii.  15  )  The 
casting  out  of  devils  was  but  the  pledge 
of  what  was  yet  to  be  done.  Hence, 
Christ  predicts  the  great  conflict,  and 
His  victory  over  death.  (John  xii.  31- 
32,  xiv.  30,  Heb.  ii.  14-15,  Eph  iv. 
8-10.) 

23.  The  line  is  strictly  drawn.  There 
is  no  middle  ground  of  neutrality,  as 
far  as  our  allegiance  or  activities  are 
concerned — a  lesson  for  those  who  think 
themselves,  and  appear  to  others,  not 
against  Christ.  The  with  me,  the  in¬ 
ward  fellowship  which  inspires  action. 

24.  Under  a  fearful  image,  familiar 
to  the  Jews,  our  Lord  declares  the  fact 
that  former  guilt  and  misery  are  aggra¬ 
vated  by  relapses  through  slothfulness 
and  vain  confidence.  Dry  places,  i.  e., 
desert  places — the  waste  and  ruined 
habitations  of  fiends-  (Isa.  xiii.  21-22, 
xxxiv.  14,  Matt.  iv.  1.)  The  original 
application  is  to  the  Jews.  The  demon 
of  idolatry  had  been  driven  out  at  the 
Babylonish  exile,  but  he  had  returned 
with  seven-fold  power,  to  the  generation 
who  lived  at  the  time  of  Christ.  We 
may  think  we  are  rid  of  some  one  beset¬ 
ting  sin,  our  house  may  be  swept  and  gar¬ 
nished,  hung  with  pictures  of  self-com¬ 
placency,  but  the  unclean  spirit  is  only 
gone  out  to  return  with  seven  other 
devils  more  wicked  than  himself,  and 
may  come  and  make  our  last  state 
worse  than  the  first. 

27-28.  A  woman,  who  perhaps  shared 
the  common  Jewish  feeling,  that  to  be 
barren  was  a  curse,  and  that  the  mother 
of  an  anointed  one  of  God  was  highly 
favored,  utters  the  words  here  recorded. 
In  her  admiration  of  the  wisdom  of 
Christ,  she  forgets  the  practical  appli¬ 
cation  He  would  have  her  make,  and 
our  Lord  addresses  to  her  the  truth 
contained  in  ver.  28.  The  mother  of 
Jesus  was  “  blessed  among  women  ”  be¬ 
cause  she  gave  birth  to  the  Bedeemer. 
(Luke  i.  42.)  But  Jesus  was  her  Re¬ 
deemer  as  well  as  her  Son.  Her  soul 
magnified  the  Lord,  and  her  spirit  re¬ 
joiced  in  God  her  Saviour ;  Luke  i.  46- 
47.  Although  properly  called  blessed,, 
(Luke  i.  48,)  it  was  through  her  Son,  as 
her  Mediator,  that  she  attained  to  that 
salvation  that  constitutes  true  and  final 
blessedness.  This  blessedness  is  for  all 
who  hear  the  Word  of  God  and  keep  it. 
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Life  at  a  Watering-Place. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


It  was  in  the  heat  of  summer ;  of 
course  it  was.  The  place  was  in  a 
mountain  dell.  The  house,  a  large  com¬ 
modious  building,  well  arranged  and 
well  kept.  The  guests,  eighty  in  all, 
hailed  from  the  most  opposite  parts  of 
the  country ;  from  Chicago  and  New 
Orleans,  from  the  far  East  and  the  far 
West.  People  of  high  standing  and 
some  who  wished  others  to  think  that 
they  stood  high ;  ~  au  ex-member  of 
Congress  and  an  active  member  ;  mer¬ 
chant  princes  and  retired  gentlemen  ; 
parents,  with  groups  of  merry,  little 
ones — all  lived  together  in  peaceful  har¬ 
mony.  Or  perhaps  we  should  say,  in 
seemingly  peaceful  harmony.  For,  in 
spite  of  the  intelligence  and  refinement 
of  these  people,  certain  petty  rivalries 
one  could  not  help  but  notice. 

“  Mr.  Smith  is  most  an  excellent 
gentlemau,”  said  a  somewhat  stylish 
guest  from  Washington  City  to  us  one 
day,  of  a  venerable  friend  walking  past 
us,  who  lived  in  the  same  city  with  him¬ 
self.  “  He  is  quite  wealthy,  and  lives 
in  retirement  and  elegant  ease.  And, 
what  I  think  speaks  very  well  of  him, 
he  is  very  kind  to  his  poor  relatives” 
The  last  remark  was  evidently  intended 
as  an  equivocal  compliment.  The  de¬ 
sign  of  it  was  to  inform  us  that  Mr. 
Smith  was  of  a  low,  poor  stock,  and 
without  the  hereditary  tone  of  a  born 
southern  gentleman. 

Sitting  on  the  shaded  verandah,  in 
conversation  with  a  wealthy  manufac¬ 
turer  of  a  western  city,  a  fine  coach, 
with  a  span  of  gay  horses  and  a  liveried, 
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colored  coachman,  drove  by.  It  be¬ 
longed  to  a  fellow-town sman  of  his. 
“  That  gentleman  is  said  to  have  been 
very  successful  in  business,”  said  we. 

“  Not  very,  sir  ;  he  is  not  considered 
wealthy  with  us,  although  he  and  his 
family  make  quite  a  display.  The  most 
prominent  millionaires  of  our  city  do 
not  make  the  silly  parade  he  does.  You 
don’t  see  their  coachmen  strapped  up 
as  that  one  is,  with  a  tall  black  hat  and 
a  broad  showy  ribbon  around  it.  There 
is  more  show  than  substance  in  this 
man.” 

Both  were  successful  business  men, 
active  members  of  their  respective 
churches,  liberal  in  the  bestowment  of 
gifts  for  religious  objects,  good  working 
members  of  their  general  Church  Boards, 
both  pushing  their  business  energetical¬ 
ly,  rushing  ahead  in  the  race  for  wealth 
with  all  possible  speed,  yet  eyeing  others 
more  successful  than  they  with  "ill-con¬ 
cealed  discomfort. 

Ours  is  a  great  country  for  energetic, 
industrious  youug  men  to  rise  in.  Take 
these  two  men  as  illustrations.  The  one, 
a  native  Welshman,  came  to  this  country 
twenty-five  years  ago.  He  was  then  a 
poor,  hard-working  mechanic.  In  a 
large  manufacturing  city  of  the  West 
he  found  work,  and  soon  gained  the 
confidence  of  his  employers.  Mean¬ 
while  he  became  a  skilful  musician,  and 
in  his  fragments  of  leisure  he  gave  les¬ 
sons  in  this  accomplishment.  As  it 
often  happens  with  good  young  men, 
his  skill  as  a  workman,  and  his  industry, 
honesty  and  thrift  gained  him  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  employers.  They  felt 
that  they  needed  his  services  perma¬ 
nently  ;  indeed  thfct  the  loss  of  these 
would  prove  a  serious  detriment  to 
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their  business.  Let  a  young  man  ac¬ 
quire  a  good  character  and  skill  in  his 
craft  and  he  will  be  in  demand  and 
command  a  good  price.  He  was  taken 
into  the  firm  as  a  partner,  and  now  is  a 
wealthy  manufacturer.  Although  be¬ 
yond  the  meridian  of  life,  he  plays  well 
on  the  piano  and  sings  sweetly.  He  re¬ 
tains  the  plain  habits  of  his  earlier  years. 
Wears  plain  clothing,  eats  at  rational 
hours,  and  by  the  way,  is  a  prodigious 
eater,  and  is  innocent  of  the  many  awk¬ 
ward  little  knife  and  fork  formalities 
which  fashionable  people  so  scrupulously 
observe  at  table.  In  short,  he  eats 
as  do  the  swarthy  men  who  mine  the 
ore  and  make  the  iron.  His  great 
liard-skinned  hands  look  as  if  they  had 
never  been  touched  by  a  glove,  certain¬ 
ly  no  kid  glove  was  ever  made  large 
enough  for  them.  He  works  hard,  makes 
money,  gives  much  to  the  cause  of  re¬ 
ligion  ;  is  a  whole-souled,  useful  man. 

When  a  little  boy  at  home,  a  certain  old 
man  worked  a  great  deal  for  our  father. 
Every  autumn  there  was  repairing  to 
be  done,  which  gave  work  to  this  old 
carpenter  for  a  month  or  two.  So  far 
back  as  our  memory  goes  he  looked 
equally  old  ;  always  wore  an  old  pair 
of  glasses,  and  always  clothes  that 
looked  the  same.  In  the  coldest  weather 
he  never  wore  an  overcoat.  He  lived 
in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  a  small  one-story 
house  which  he  had  honestly  paid  for 
with  his  hard  earnings.  Although 
living  more  than  two  miles  off,  he  would 
go  home  every  evening.  We  never 
knew  him,  in  the  severest  weather,  to 
consent  to  remain  over  night.  In  the 
morning  he  would  usually  walk  these 
two  miles  before  we  boys  would  be  out 
of  bed. 

He  was  a  strong  Democrat,  of  the 
Jackson  school.  Father  was  an  equally 
ardent  Whig.  Many  a  time  the  two 
brave  old  men  would  get  into  a  heated 
discussion.  The  carpenter  was  given  to 
stammering.  When  excited  this  im¬ 
pediment  of  speech  was  a  great  hin- 
derance  to  the  utterance  of  his  argu¬ 
ments,  and  a  great  amusement  to  us 
mischief-loving  boys. 

Although  a  hard-working,  saving, 
sober  man,  he  never  got  more  than  a 
home  and  a  living  for  his  family.  And 
therewith  he  was  contented.  Both  he 
and  his  wife  were  members  of  the 


Church,  and  tried  to  lead  a  Christian 
life.  Their  children  they  sought  to  train 
up  in  the  fear  and  nurture  of  the  Lord. 
The  sons  learned  trades,  became  sober, 
industrious  men.  One,  a  dear  com¬ 
panion  of  our  boyhood,  was  learning 
the  trade  of  a  locomotive  engineer.  One 
day  the  train  was  thrown  down  an  em¬ 
bankment,  the  locomotive  was  over¬ 
turned,  the  youth,  fastened  under  its 
ponderous  weight,  received  the  scalding 
contents  of  the  boiler  on  his  body,  and 
was  killed.  Poor  Fred!  Two  timid  boys 
stood  aside  of  his  bier,  before  they  had 
become  familiarized  with  scenes  of  death; 
a  cold  shudder  seized  them  as  they 
looked  upon  the  scalded,  disfigured  face 
of  their  early  friend.  Ah,  never  shall 
we  forget  the  heart-rending  sight. 

One  son  of  the  old  carpenter  found  a 
place  as  errand-boy  in  a  store.  It  was 
an  old-fashioned  store,  where  groceries, 
dry  goods,  stationery,  etc.,  were  kept. 
By-and-by  the  errand  boy  was  put  be¬ 
hind  the  counter,  and  at  posting  books. 
In  the  course  of  time  he  became  the 
chief  clerk  in  the  store.  Indeed,  mar¬ 
ried  his  employer’s  daughter. 

At  length  he  began  business  in  a 
western  citv.  For  certain  reasons,  his 
first  attempt  was  a  failure.  But  he 
energetically  began  again,  on  a  small 
scale.  He  succeeded  beyond  expecta¬ 
tion,  and  now  is  said  to  be  worth  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a  million.  He  ha3  all 
along  sought  to  be  an  honest  man,  a  con¬ 
sistent  Christian.  He  is  a  liberal  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  A  few 
years  ago  he  called  to  see  us,  and  spoke 
with  filial  gratitude  and  reverence  of 
his  humble  parents.  He  is  the  owner 
of  the  coach  driven  by  the  colored, 
liveried  coachman  that  has  just  rolled 
by  us  ;  the  son  of  the  old,  hard-working, 
stammering  carpenter.  Greater  far  the 
glory  of  a  poor  youth,  who,  through 
honest  industry  and  enterprise,  acquires 
a  fortune,  and  rises  to  prominence  in 
spite  of  his  humble  origin,  than  that  of 
him  who  inherits  all  from  his  parents. 
Especially  if,  as  it  often  happens,  the 
heir  mismanages  and  squanders  his  in¬ 
heritance  and  brings  reproach  upon 
the  good  name  of  his  family. 

A  very  sad  feature  of  these  summer 
resorts  are  the  invalids  which  usually 
frequent  them.  A  godly  physician  has 
been  vainly  searching  for  health  at  many 
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watering-places.  He  tells  us  that  he 
has  not  had  a  painless  hour  for  years. 
In  performing  a  surgical  operation  years 
ago,  a  particle  of  diseased  matter  was 
absorbed  by  his  body  through  a  small 
sore  on  his  hand.  This  curse  lurks  in- 
eradicably  in  his  system,  and  sends  him 
through  his  remaining  days  and  nights, 
groaning  with  pain.  A  very  kind- 
hearted  Christian  man  this  is,  who  with¬ 
out  any  parade  does  much  good  to  those 
in  need. 

Different  from  this  old  friend  is  a 
younger  invalid.  In  the  prime  of  life 
reaping  the  reward  of  his  doings.  For 
he  has  evidently  been  intemperate  in 
his  eating,  if  not  in  drinking  and  other 
habits.  He  is  always  ready  to  give  you 
a  detailed  diagnosis  of  his  case.  All 
that  you  need  in  your  morning  walk  is 
your  usual  “good  morning,”  to  inquire, 
“  how  are  you  this  morning,  Mr.  Jones?” 
At  once  he  will  entertain  you  with  a 
long  disquisition  on  his  torpid  liver  and 
treacherous  stomach  ;  tell  you  when  and 
where  his  troubles  began ;  how  Saratoga 
water  affects  him,  and  how  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs  and  the  Bedford.  One 
day,  after  one  of  these  doleful  narratives, 
a  friend  remarked  to  us  :  “  Dear  me,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  man  is  sick.  Sitting 
near  him  at  table,  I  have  noticed  him 
eat  three  and  four  ears  of  corn,  and 
great  quantities  of  other  strong  food, 
and  at  last  send  the  waiter  for  a  lot  of 
extras.” 

Persons  living  in  luxurious  ease  at 
home,  often  exhibit  an  unusual  degree  of 
energy  at  these  summer  retreats.  Some  of 
the  most  fashionable  people  here,  drink 
a  glass  or  two  of  water  and  then  walk 
for  miles  and  try  to  remedy,  during  a 
few  weeks,  with  excess  of  effort,  the 
physical  mischief  which  their  indolent 
habits  have  caused  during  the  balance 
of  the  year  preceding.  Half  the  trouble 
and  care  taken  to  preserve  health  at 
home,  before  it  has  been  lost,  is  worth 
more  than  all  this  expense  of  money, 
time  and  exertion  to  restore  it  at  a  water¬ 
ing-place. 

At  such  places  amusements  are  in 
great  demand.  Many  of  the  guests  are 
persons  of  active  habits — hard-working 
professional  or  business  men,  whose  life 
at  home  is  a  constant  succession  of  ex¬ 
ertion.  They  come  hither  to  rest,  hut 
find  it  difficult  to  cease  working  alto¬ 
gether.  Their  busy  minds,  accustomed 


daily  to  grapple  with  business  and  pro¬ 
fessional  burdens,  refuse  to  be  laid  on 
the  shelf  entirely.  They  chafe  with 
great  discomfort  under  their  constrained 
inactivity. 

“  A  want  of  occupation  is  not  rest, 

A  mind  quite  vacant  is  a  mind  distrest.” 

Of  course,  minds  incapable  of  or  unused 
to  work  have  no  trouble  on  this  score. 
Some  devote  half  their  waking  time  to 
their  toilet.  A  Philadelphia  lawyer 
reads  French  and  Latin  classics.  The 
tidy  Washingtonian  who  called  our  at¬ 
tention  to  his  neighbor’s  poor  relatives, 
calls  in  the  aid  of  a  few  rowdies  from  a 
neighboring  village  to  join  him  in  a 
game  of  cards.  A  scholarly  clerical 
friend  goes  a  fishing,  but  catches  no 
fish.  The  ladies  crochet,  some  play 
croquet.  The  daily  papers  are  a  brief 
relief.  A  few  ride  on  horseback,  more 
ride  to  the  village  and  elsewhere  in 
cabs.  More  still  promenade  along  the 
shaded  walks. 

The  evenings  usually  drag  with 
leaden  heaviness.  The  guests  gather  in 
groups  in  the  parlors,  and  mingle  in 
social  enjoyments.  But  the  younger 
folks  demand  amusements  more  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  their  home  habits.  The  obli¬ 
ging  host  is  consulted.  The  next  day  a 
few  carpenters  begin  the  erection  of  a 
novel  structure  at  one  end  of  a  parlor. 
The  more  knowing  ones  soon  discover 
the  outlines  of  a  stage,  with  all  the  ac¬ 
companiments  of  a  theatre,  in  a  rude  or 
rather  rustic  stvle.  There  is  a  curtain, 
which  if  it  does  not  drop  can  be  drawn 
aside,  a  back  or  secret  entrance,  certain 
stage  furniture,  and  the  dinner  bell  of 
the  hotel  announces  the  opening  and 
closing  of  every  act  of  the  drama. 

A  few  evenings  of  the  week  are  en¬ 
livened  by  this  extempore  dramatic 
performance.  A  dozen  young  men  and 
ladies  are  the  actors.  And  for  non¬ 
professional  actors  they  perform  their 
several  parts  remarkably  well.  They 
had  evidently  studied  and  practiced  at 
this  business  at  home.  The  admission  is 
free  to  all  the  inmates  of  the  house. 
Even  the  servants  and  waiters  gather 
around  the  door  of  the  closely  packed 
parlor,  to  witness  the  exhibition.  The 
orchestra  consisted  of  two  performers — 
a  young  lady  on  the  piano  and  a  young 
gentleman  on  the  violin.  The  plays 
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were  short  and  simple,  easily  understood 
and  performed.  Charades,  these  people 
called  them  ;  tableaux,  others  would  per¬ 
haps  call  them. 

Seated  on  the  verandah  one  morning, 
reading  a  paper,  a  young  friend  accosted 
us  as  a  committee  sent  by  a  number  of 
the  ladies,  to  enlist  our  services  in  a  play 
that  was  to  be  enacted  the  following  eve¬ 
ning.  Would  we  please  and  read  the 
play,  standing  in  front  of  the  stage,  as 
two  actors  would  follow  our  reading  in 
pantomime  ?  That  is  in  mute  action 
and  gesture.  The  play  was  to  be  a  se¬ 
lection  from  Pickwick.  The  part  in 
which  he  narrates  a  certain  awkward 
blunder  he  once  made  when  stopping  at 
a  hotel.  In  attempting  to  go  to  his 
room  he  unwittingly  entered  the  wrong 
door.  As  the  furniture  and  its  arrange¬ 
ment  were  the  same  as  those  in  his  own 
room,  he  never  dreamed  of  any  one 
having  a  prior  claim.  Just  as  he  had 
hung  his  coat  and  vest  on  a  chair,  and 
sitting  on  another  one,  in  the  act  of 
taking  off  his  shoes,  he  is  startled  by  the 
entrance  of  a  female  owner  of  the  room. 
In  the  darkness  she  could  not  discover 
the  intruder,  who  quickly  leaped  behind 
the  curtains  of  one  of  the  beds.  While 
seated  in  her  chair,  gaping,  and  engaged 
in  her  sleepy  musing,  Pickwick  shows 
signs  of  great  uneasiness,  faintly  cough¬ 
ing,  and  in  various  other  strange  ways 
seeks  to  announce  his  uninvited  presence. 
Then  an  awkward,  if  not  heart-rending, 
at  least  side-splitting  scene  occurred, 
which  such  an  intrusion  would  natu¬ 
rally  produce. 

Our  friend  pleaded  hard  for  our  ser¬ 
vices.  “  It  was  simply  for  the  innocent 
amusement  of  the  guests.  No  one  would 
misunderstand  our  part  in  helping  to 
give  them  an  evening’s  pleasure.  They 
insist  on  it,  sir.  You  certainly  would 
not  refuse  them  this  favor.” 

“My  friend,  how  do  you  happen  to 
ask  me  to  do  such  a  thing  ?” 

“Well,  sir,  we  took  it  for  granted 
that  being  a  clergyman  your  elocu¬ 
tionary  practice  would  enable  you  to 
read  the  piece  with  better  effect  than 
any  one  of  us.” 

“Please  have  me  excused,  sir.” 

“  Well,  sir,  if  you  refuse  to  do  it,  we 
have  none  to  undertake  it,  but  perhaps 
Mrs.  S.” 

“Very  well,  sir ;  you  get  Mrs.  S.  to 
do  it ;  she  is  an  excellent  reader. 


Mrs.  S.  was  an  intelligent  lady  of  New 
Orleans,  who  read  the  piece  very  ex¬ 
pressively. 

Thus  we  narrowly  escaped  exchang¬ 
ing  the  pulpit  for  the  stage.  In  sooth 
it  would  have  been  an  odd  role  for  a 
man  of  our  cloth  to  play.  The  play 
was  honored  with  a  “  crowded  house,” 
and  “great  applause.”  Mrs.S.  had  the 
most  difficult  part  to  perform.  She  had 
to  do  the  soliloquizing,  groaning,  grunt¬ 
ing,  coughing,  and  awkward  apologizing 
of  Pickwick,  as  well  as  go  through  the 
long-drawn  yawns,  shrieks,  exclama¬ 
tions  of  terror,  and  sharp,  peppery 
tongue-lashing  to  which  the  terror- 
stricken,  rightful  occupant  of  the  room 
gave  vent.  Meanwhile  the  ill-assorted 
room-mates  suited  their  postures,  ges¬ 
tures,  and  expression  of  countenance 
precisely  to  what  was  read,  without  ut¬ 
tering  a  word. 

These  dramatic  entertainments  at¬ 
tracted  quite  a  number  of  guests  from 
other  hotels.  One  who  happened  to 
have  a  bad  notoriety.  Some  years  ago 
he  filled  a  certain  Government  office. 
While  its  incumbent  he  defrauded  the 
Government  out  of  $400,000.  He  was 
convicted,  sentenced,  and  punished. 
Through  the  intervention  of  his  wife, 
who  is  said  to  be  connected  with  some 
so-called  “  prominent  families,”  the  same 
Government  which  he  had  robbed 
not  only  pardoned  him,  but  actually 
consents  to  his  holding  a  certain  office 
again.  Had  he  been  a  common  horse- 
thief  he  would  forever  have  been  voted 
out  of  decent  society,  but  having  shown 
himself  a  grand  scoundrel,  who  success¬ 
fully  committed  theft  on  a  large  scale, 
he  is  patted  on  the  shoulder  and  read¬ 
mitted  into  “high  circles.”  In  these 
days  of  lax,  mawkish,  sentimental  so¬ 
cial  morality,  it  is  far  safer  for  a  man 
to  steal  a  half  a  million  of  dollars  than 
a  half  a  barrel  of  flour. 

Of  a  Sunday  evening  religious  ser¬ 
vices  were  held,  provided  a  clerical  guest 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  conduct 
them.  One  evening  two  of  us  divided 
these  duties.  All  the  guests  were  present 
in  the  large  parlor.  An  excellent  lady 
performer  accompanied  the  singing  on 
the  piano,  and  many  sweet  voices  joined 
in  the  praise.  The  short  address  was 
listened  to  with  close  attention,  and 
hearers  gracefully  grasped  the  hand  of 
the  preacher  at  the  close. 
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The  following  Sunday  he  declined  of- 
ficiating.  We  had  come  here  for  rest* 
and  this  was  work.  No  matter,  he  must 
do  it.  Several  committees  wait  on  him. 
Only  a  short  address.  Surely  he  would 
not  discourage  people  who  so  ardently 
wished  to  worship  God  on  Sabbath  eve, 
far  away  from  home. 

“  No,  we  must  have  rest.” 

“  Why,  this  is  no  work.” 

Thinking  that  we  could  not  refuse, 
they  fill  the  large  parlor  with  chairs  and 
people.  On  a  small  table  at  one  end 
they  lav  the  Bible  and  hymn-book. 
They  wait  long  for  his  coming,  but  wait 
in  vain.  And  his  conscience  has  chided 
him  ever  since,  much  as  he  sought  and 
needed  rest. 


Among  the  Leipsic  Professors. 


BY  X.  C-  SHAEFFER. 


My  first  experience  involved  a  bit  of 
indiscretion,  which  I  will  relate  at  the 
risk  of  being  called  egotistic,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  warn  the  youthful  reader 
against  similar  conduct. 

Early  in  the  morning  two  of  us  left 
Tiibingen  by  rail  and  stopped  at  one  of 
the  stations  in  the  Black  Forest.  With 
our  knapsacks  upon  our  backs,  we  be¬ 
gan  our  foot-tour,  now  admiring  the 
scenery,  now  gazing  at  some  old  ruins 
or  at  the  peculiar  costumes  of  the  pea¬ 
sants.  As  evening  set  in  we  arrived  at 
Herrenalb,  and  only  after  some  search¬ 
ing  found  rooms  for  the  night,  as  the 
place  was  full  of  guests,  who  had  come 
there  to  bathe  and  recreate.  Tired  out 
by  the  day’s  walk,  my  companion  im¬ 
mediately  retired ;  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
determined  to  get  some  supper,  for  the 
journey  had  given  me  a  regular  Berks 
county  appetite.  A  gentleman  and  his 
wife  took  seats  next  to  me  at  the  supper 
table.  Her  conversation  and  manner 
showed  that  she  must  belong  to  the  up¬ 
per  classes  of  society.  He  was  a  man 
of  middle  age,  but  did  not  enter  much 
into  the  conversation  that  was  going  on 
between  his  wife  and  those  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  table.  Being  a  German, 
he  must  after  all  be  “  gemuthlich,” 
thought  I,  and  hence  determined  to 
strike  up  a  conversation  with  him.  An 
Englishman  would  have  given  short  re¬ 


plies,  but  a  German  never  does  so, ''es¬ 
pecially  when  he  sits  at  a  supper  table 
or  has  a  glass  of  beer  before  him.  We 
were  soon  chatting  like  old  acquaint¬ 
ances.  Finally  an  incidental  remark 
led  him  to  suspect  he  was  talking  to  a 
foreigner.  He  asked  me  where  I  was 
from  and  where  Iliad  learned  German.  I 
told  him  I  had  studied  at  Berlin  and 
Tubingen,  and  expected  to  go  to  Leip¬ 
sic.  at  the  same  time  saying  some  things 
in  praise  of  that  University  and  its 
theological  faculty.  He  gave  me  a  look 
which  I  could  not  interpret.  Soon  we 
were  speaking  of  the  unusual  number  of 
great  men,  who  had  gone  forth  from 
little  Wurtemberg.  He  knew  all  about 
them.  This  led  me  to  ask  whether  he 
too  was  from  Wurtemberg.  He  replied  : 
“I  am  a  Leipsic  Professor  of  Theology.” 
It  was  like  a  thunder-clap.  Had  I 
known  who  he  was  I  would  have  been 
less  free  in  addressing  him.  Still  I  felt 
glad  that  the  criticisms  in  which  I  had 
indulged  in  reference  to  several  men, 
whose  lectures  I  had  heard,  did  not  per¬ 
tain  to  any  of  his  colleagues  or  to  the 
University  which  he  represented. 

But  the  worst  was  vet  to  come.  A 
month  later  I  sat  among  a  party  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  Leipsic.  With  great  glee  one 
began  to  tell  the  story  of  how  Professor 
Schmid  had  met  an  American  in  the 
Black  Forest,  who  had  praised  the  Leip¬ 
sic  Faculty  in  flattering  terms  without 
knowing  whom  he  was  talking  to,  and 
how  much  fun  the  Professor  had  over 
the  matter.  The  shoe  pinched  me  and 
I  acknowledged  the  fact.  This  time  the 
fun  was  at  the  expense  of  him,  who  had 
been  telling  the  story.  The  party,  how¬ 
ever,  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion 
that  I  must  visit  the  Professor.  I  did  so. 
He  received  me  very  kindly ;  but  inci¬ 
dentally  informed  me  of  another  man 
who  had  been  at  the  supper  table  that 
evening  in  Herrenalbe.  It  was  a  Tu¬ 
bingen  Professor,  whom  I  had  never 
seen,  although  I  had  attended  lectures 
there  for  a  whole  session.  This  fact,  and 
the  recollection  of  my  critical  remarks 
on  that  occasion  made  my  red  face  grow 
redder  still.  Indeed,  to  use  a  common 
phrase,  I  felt  like  sinking  through  the 
floor.  I  made  some  remarks  upon  my 
indiscretion.  He  only  laughed,  and  said 
such  things  were  allowable  in  the  case 
of  students  enjoying  the  academische 
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freiheit.  However,  it  led  me  to  lay 
down  for  myself  the  maxim:  Never 
pass  criticisms,  unless  you  know  whom 
you  are  addressing. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  of  living  scholars 
in  the  Exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
Professor  Delitzsch.  When  I  called 
on  him  the  first  time,  he  was  reclining 
on  his  sofa,  with  his  hat  and  overcoat 
on,  apparently  out  of  breath.  On  read¬ 
ing  the  card  of  introduction  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Weizsacker,  of  Tubingen  had 
given  me,  (in  Germany  letters  of  intro¬ 
duction  are  not  customary)  he  ex¬ 
claimed:  “Another  American.”  The 
tone  in  which  he  said  this  made  me 
think  that  Americans  were  bothering 
him  over  much.  I  stated  what  course  of 
lectures  I  expected  to  hear  from  him.  He 
replied  in  a  very  sad  tone  of  voice :  “  A 
trouble  with  my  throat  will  prevent  me 
from  delivering  all  the  lectures  which  I 
had  announced.”  He  also  remarked 
that  he  had  just  come  from  Halle,  and 
felt  very  tired.  However,  he  soon  bright¬ 
ened  up,  began  to  speak  English,  and 
showTed  that  a  learned  man  can  be  a 
jolly  good  fellow  without  losing  his  dig¬ 
nity.  A  few  weeks  later  an  invitation 
to  supper  was  lying  upon  my  table.  It 
had  been  brought  by  his  famulus. 
(Famulus  is  the  name  given  to  the 
student  whom  each  professor  at  this 
University  selects  to  make  his  announce¬ 
ments  and  arrange  his  official  intercourse 
with  the  students.)  On  the  appointed 
evening  students  belonging  to  three  dif¬ 
ferent  faculties  and  representing  four 
nationalities,  gathered  in  his  house. 
One  of  them  had  his  hair  combed  back 
over  his  head.  The  Professor  walked 
up  to  him,  looked  at  him,  and  said : 
“Echt  Assyriseh.”  The  evening  was 
very  pleasant.  There  wras  no  wine  on 
the  table,  but  the  beer  flowed  freely- 
Indeed,  the  man  who  in  Germany  is 
unable  to  drink  beer,  is  to  be  pitied.  He 
gets  into  difficulty  times  without  number 
in  his  intercourse  vrith  the  natives. 
Those  who  advocate  total  abstinence 
find  it  difficult  not  to  break  the  pledge. 
In  one  case  I  caught  a  Good  Templar 
defending  the  principles  of  his  order 
over  a  glass  of  beer  with  all  the  earnest¬ 
ness  of  an  advocate. 

The  most  popular  lecturer  is  Profes¬ 
sor  Kahnis.  He  is  a  stout,  well-built 
man,  and  looks  more  like  a  priest  than 


a  professor.  He  is  full  of  life,  easy  to 
approach,  and  a  special  favorite  among 
the  students.  He  is  like  an  American 
professor,  in  this,  that  he  knows  some¬ 
thing  of  everything.  I  have  heard  him 
talk  on  astronomy,  philosophy,  physics, 
and  chemistry ;  and  he  is  evidently 
posted  on  all  these  subjects.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  just  as  thorough  and 
learned  as  any  of  his  countrymen,  who, 
in  accordance  writh  the  usual  custom, 
devote  their  whole  lifetime  to  the  study 
of  one  subject.  Of  all  the  men  I  have 
heard  he  is  the  only  one  who  is  able  to 
dictate  without  weakening  the  moulding 
influence  which  it  is  the  teacher’s  duty 
to  exert  upon  the  pupil.  Schleiermacher 
used  to  say  :  “  The  professor,  who  dic¬ 

tates  sentences  into  the  pen  of  his 
hearers,  thereby  arrogates  unto  himself 
the  privilege  of  ignoring  the  Art  of 
Printing.”  Kahnis  may  be  said  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  spite  of  this  habit.  What  he 
dictates  gives  but  a  skeleton  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  the  flesh  and  blood  is  added  in  his 
subsequent  remarks.  His  eloquence 
holds  the  students  spellbound,  and  fills 
them  with  life  and  enthusiasm.  He 
even  attracts  students  enrolled  in  the 
other  departments.  This  is  so  much  the 
more  remarkable,  because  since  the  late 
war  many  of  the  educated  take  special 
delight  in  showing  how  little  interest 
they  have  for  religious  matters.  One 
evening  he  was  invited  by  the  students 
to  accompany  them  to  one  of  the  club- 
rooms.  After  taking  his  glass  of  beer 
he  brought  out  a  toast,  the  substance  of 
which  is  worth  recording:  “The  most 
perfect  man  is  he,  who  combines  the 
wisdom  and  calmness  of  age  with  the 
energy  and  vivacity  of  youth.”  “  But 
this  ideal  is  one  which  we  cannot  fully 
realize;  for  in  the  nature  of  things  we 
are  either  old  or  young.  In  this  respect 
the  professor  is  fortunate ;  he  always  has 
young  men  around  him.  A  certain 
writer  says  there  was  no  death  in  Para¬ 
dise  ;  that  the  animals  always  went  out 
quietly  when  they  felt  the  approach  of 
death.  Likewise  students,  when  they 
begin  to  grow  old,  make  haste  to  leave 
the  University.  In  my  young  days  I 
saw  the  philosopher  Schelling.  He  was 
then  a  man  with  beautiful  gray  hair. 
The  thorn  in  his  flesh  was  the  fear  that 
others  might  steal  his  ideas.  How  glad 
we  theologians  would  be  if  people  would 
only  try  to  steal  our  ideas.” 
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An  anecdote  is  told,  showing  how  ab¬ 
sent-minded  he  is  at  times.  A  student 
came  to  borrow  a  book  from  his  library, 
which,  b)r  the  way,  fills  all  the  available 
space  on  the  walls  of  his  study.  To  get 
the  book  he  had  to  climb  up  a  ladder. 
While  seeking  for  it  he  lighted  on 
another  book,  which  related  to  a  subject 
he  was  then  investigating.  He  began 
to  read,  and  forgot  all  about  the  student. 
At  last  another  student  came  in,  which 
woke  the  Professor  from  his  reverie  to 
find  that  he  had  been  reading  nearly 
half  an  hour.  On  another  occasion  his 
wife  came  into  the  study  and  told  him 
what  they  would  have  for  dinner.  It 
was  in  the  Summer  ;  the  door  remained 
open.  After  a  considerable  time  she 
passed  the  door  and  heard  him  repeat¬ 
ing  to  himself  what  she  had  told  him, 
just  as  a  boy  does  when  on  his  way  to  a 
store  to  avoid  forgetting  what  he  is  to 
buy.  On  looking  in  she  found  him  busy 
at  his  work  ;  he  was  unconscious  of  what 
he  was  saying  and  unconscious  of  her 
presence.  It  seems  there  is  no  end  to 
the  eccentricities  of  German  professors. 

The  most  dignified  man  in  the  theo¬ 
logical  faculty  is  Dr.  Luthhardt.  His 
temperament  is  decidedly  phlegmatic ; 
he  has  little  to  sav  when  the  students 
call  upon  him.  The  sharp  features  of 
his  countenance  are  an  index  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  intellectual  quality,  for  which  he  is 
distinguished.  His  lectures  are  always 
clear,  his  distinctions  often  very  subtle, 
and  never'  in  a  single  point  does  he 
swerve  from  the  standard  of  the  strictest 
Lutheran  orthodoxy.  He  is  therefore 
looked  upon  by  his  friends  as  one  of  the 
pillars  of  sound  doctrine.  It  is  particu¬ 
larly  gratifying  to  see  of  what  central 
significance  the  Person  of  Christ  is  for 
his  thinking.  I  once  heard  him  say: 
“  In  our  day  everything  depends  upon 
the  position  we  assign  to  Christ  and  the 
position  we  take  in  reference  to  Him.” 

On  Sunday  evening  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  gathering  the  students  around  him. 
The  exercises  always  close  with  the 
reading  of  a  hymn,  the  Lord’s  prayer, 
and  a  benediction.  On  one  evening  a 
small  yellow-covered  book  was  lying 
upon  his  table.  Pointing  to  it  he  said : 
“  As  often  as  I  read  the  life  described  in 
that  book,  the  deepest  emotions  agitate 
my  bosom.  It  gives  the  history  of  a 
man  who  received  with  joy  the  Gospel 
as  preached  by  the  Reformers,  but  re¬ 


canted  because  he  feared  the  inquisition. 
His  remorse  became  so  great  that  he 
died  from  the  effects.”  Several  days 
later  he  referred  to  the  same  thing  in 
one  of  his  lectures.  He  spoke  of  the 
heart-rending  scenes  occasioned  by  the 
violent  measures  used  in  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury  to  suppress  Protestantism ;  how 
husbands  and  wives  accused  each  other 
of  having  caused  them  to  deny  and  re¬ 
cant  the  truth  ;  how  the  peasants  in  the 
fields  fell  upon  their  knees,  wringing 
their  hands,  and  calling  Heaven  to  wit¬ 
ness  that  in  renouncing  their  faith  they 
yielded  to  the  violence  of  power.  But  of 
all  these  he  said  there  was  none  so  ter¬ 
rible  as  the  case  of  Francisco  Spiera. 
This  led  me  to  borrow  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  book.  It  contains  the  original 
documents  as  they  were  lately  found  in 
the  archives  at  Venice.  Spiera  was  a 
lawyer  in  Cittadella.  The  Bible  and 
some  of  Luther’s  writings  fell  into  his 
hands.  With  joy  he  received  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  great  Reformer;  zealously 
he  studied  the  Scriptures,  held  meetings 
in  his  house,  and  proclaimed  the  truth 
to  his  fellow-townsmen.  It  created  a 
wonderful  excitement;  the  people  began 
to  despise  the  confessional,  the  mass  and 
the  sacramental  wafer.  He  was  accused 
and  summoned  before  the  inquisition  at 
Venice.  On  the  way  thither  he  passed 
through  the  most  painful  mental  and 
spiritual  struggles.  But  the  old  Adam 
gained  the  victory.  He  retracted  all  he 
had  taught.  In  St.Mark’s  Cathedral,  be¬ 
fore  thousands  of  spectators,  he  read  a  re¬ 
cantation,  which  had  been  prepared  by 
the  officers  of  the  inquisition.  In  his  na¬ 
tive  town  he  was  obliged  to  do  so  again. 
When  he  returned  home  conscience  be¬ 
gan  to  accuse  him  ;  he  felt  that  he  had  in¬ 
curred  the  wrath  of  Almighty  God.  He 
never  enjoyed  another  moment  of  peace. 
Despair  took  possession  of  his  spirit ; 
he  fell  into  the  deepest  melancholy. 
His  sons  and  friends  took  him  to  the 
neighboring  city  of  Padua,  and  called 
in  the  most  distinguished  medical  men 
in  the  University.  They  prescribed  a 
purge  to  remove  the  gases,  which  they 
supposed  were  arising  from  his  stomach 
and  beclouding  his  brain.  When  he 
heard  their  advice,  he  exclaimed : 

“  Poor  mortals,  how  ignorant  you  are  ! 
Do  you  really  think  I  suffer  from  a 
malady  which  can  be  cured  by  drugs  or 
human  skill?  Believe  me,  another 
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remedy  is  here  necessary.  A  soul, 
crushed  by  the  sense  of  sin  and  by  the 
weight  of  divine  wrath,  canuot  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  potion  or  plaster ;  for  it  there 
remains  but  one  physician,  viz.:  Christ, 
and  but  one  cure,  namely  :  the  Gospel.” 
He  would  neither  eat  nor  drink.  His 
children  forced  food  into  his  mouth ; 
nevertheless  he  grew  weaker  and  weaker. 
His  friends  advised  him  to  embrace 
Protestantism  again ;  but  he  declared 
that  by  renouncing  what  he  knew  to  be 
truth  he  committed  the  sin  against  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Many  of  his  death-bed 
utterances  make  one  shudder  while  read¬ 
ing  them.  He  died  in  the  Fall  of  1548, 
a  few  days  after  he  had  been  brought 
back  to  his  native  town.  Hundreds  of 
persons  visited  him  while  in  Padua ;  the 
students,  wTho  came  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  to  study  there,  scattered  the 
news  far  and  wide.  Messengers  were 
sent  out  to  contradict  the  reports,  but 
the  effect  could  not  be  neutralized  in 
this  way.  Several  accounts  were  writ- 
ten  at  the  time  ;  Calvin  prepared  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  one  of  them.  The  recan¬ 
tation  and  its  effects  are  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  the  discovery  of  the  documents 
in  the  archives  at  Venice,  describing 
the  proceedings  of  the  inquisition.  The 
memory  of  Spiera  still  lives  among  the 
people  of  Cittadella ;  they  still  speak  of 
him  as  “the  unfortunate  one  ” 


Shilling  in  Search  of  a  Profession. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


One  of  Goethe’s  great  works  is  called 
“  Wilhelm  Meisters  Wanderyahre .”  In 
it  he  describes  the  varied  experience 
and  trials  of  a  traveling  apprentice  in 
Germany.  For  there  all  young  me¬ 
chanics,  after  they  have  served  a  certain 
apprenticeship  with  their  masters,  must 
travel  or  “wander”  a  few  years,  work¬ 
ing  a  short  time  with  many  masters,  in 
different  places,  in  order  to  perfect  them¬ 
selves  in  their  craft.  A  part  of  this 
Wanderschaft  of  Stilling  we  gave  in 
the  December  number  of  the  Guardian. 
How  he  was  harassed  with  doubt  as  to 
the  selecting  of  a  suitable  calling.  He 
had  learned  the  tailor  trade ;  indeed 
had  learned  it  very  well.  But  his  in¬ 
satiable  thirst  for  knowledge  gave  him  a 
growing  dislike  for  the  tailor’s  bench. 


He  excelled  too  as  a  school-master.  Yet, 
for  some  reason  or  another,  his  efforts 
at  teaching  brought  him  much  grief  and 
disappointment.  And  his  pious  heart 
saw,  or  thought  it  saw,  the  finger  of  God 
in  every  little  incident  of  his  life.  In  his 
daily  experience  he  read  the  guidance 
and  will  of  Divine  Providence. 

At  length  he  concluded  that  his  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  his  trade,  and  desire 
for  study  was  an  indication  of  pride — 
a  temptation  of  the  devil.  This  he  must 
endeavor  to  conquer.  And  he  manfully 
set  to  work  to  do  it.  He  must  leave 
home  and  parents,  and  enter  upon  his 
wanderings  as  a  tailor  apprentice.  On 
a  certain  Easter  Monday  he  packed  his 
small  knapsack.  He  was  alone  in  his 
little  bed-room.  His  wardrobe  was  soon 
packed  ;  three  patched  shirts,  the  fourth 
he  wore,  a  pair  of  old  stockings,  a  cap, 
his  scissors  and  thimble.  The  rest  of 
his  clothing  he  put  on — a  pair  of  ’well- 
worn  shoes,  black  woolen  stockings, 
leathern  pantaloons,  a  black  cloth  vest, 
a  brown  cloth  coat  and  a  hat.  With  a 
thorn  cane  in  his  hand,  and  the  knap¬ 
sack  strapped  on  his  shoulders,  and 
four  rix  dollars  in  his  purse,  he  bade  a 
tearful  adieu  to  his  parents. 

After  securing  the  necessary  passport 
from  the  proper  authorities,  some  ten 
miles  distant,  he  wandered  along  the 
public  highway,  wraiting  and  watching 
for  God  to  guide  him.  The  second 
night  he  stopped  at  a  small  village  inn. 
The  landlord  spread  straw  on  the  floor 
on  which  the  young  stranger  was  to 
sleep.  In  the  same  room  slept  the  inn¬ 
keeper  and  his  wife.  Till  midnight 
neither  could  sleep  a  wink.  Each  party 
suspected  the  other  of  being  an  unsafe 
room-mate.  Stilling  feared  for  his 
life,  so  uninviting  did  everything  look. 
About  midnight  he  overheard  the  land¬ 
lord’s  wife  whisper  to  her  husband  : 

“  Arnold,  are  you  asleep  ?” 

“  No,  I  am  not.” 

Stilling  breathed  heavily,  pretending 
to  be  fast  asleep,  suspecting  that  ere 
long  they  might  have  him  by  the  throat. 

“  What  kind  of  a  man  might  this 
be  ?”  she  continued. 

“  God  only  knows,”  said  the  nervous 
husband.  “  I  have  thought  over  it  all 
evening.  He  spoke  little,  and  looked 
so  singularly  suspicious ;  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  can  trust  him.” 
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“  You  ought  not  at  once  to  think  evil  of 
people.  He  looks  so  honest ;  who  knows 
what  troubles  he  has  already  had  to 
endure.  I  pity  him ;  he  looked  so  sad 
as  he  entered  the  door.  Surely  some 
sorrow*  presses  him  down.  May  God 
help  him.” 

“Forgive  my  rash  judgment;  the 
man  may  have  a  good  conscience.  We 
will  commend  him  to  God  ;  He  can  be¬ 
friend  him  if  he  is  pious.” 

After  this  Stilling’s  straw  bed  seemed 
as  soft  as  a  bed  of  down. 

After  a  sweet  sleep  and  the  usual 
good  morning,  Stilling  was  asked  :  “Did 
you  sleep  well  ?” 

“  Yes,  after  midnight.” 

“  You  seemed  tired  yesterday  even- 
•  )> 
mg- 

“  Yes,  my  dear  friends,  tired  and  sor¬ 
rowful,  for  I  have  had  to  endure  much 
trouble  in  my  short  life.” 

V  ^  _ 

“Yes,”  replied  Arnold.  “You  are 
with  people  who  fear  God  and  long  to 
be  saved.  Even  had  you  valuable  trea¬ 
sures,  with  us  you  and  your  goods  are 
perfectly  safe.” 

“  God  bless  you,”  said  Stilling,  as  he 
warmly  grasped  the  hands  of  a  newly- 
found  friend.  On  leaving,  after  their 
simple  breakfast,  the  landlord  and  his 
wife  wept  as  if  they  were  parting  from 
a  fond  brother. 

Before  many  days  Stilling  found 
work.  Tailor  Nagel  treated  the  appren¬ 
tice  kindly.  The  wanderer  thought  of 
a  saying  of  his  father:  “A  trade  is  a 
precious  gift  of  God,  set  in  gold.”  He 
felt  keenly  penitent  for  having  so  long 
despised  his  trade,  and  praised  God  for 
giving  him  work.  In  a  few  days  he  felt 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  family  of  his 
new  master. 

As  usual,  he  soon  made  many  friends. 
Of  a  Sunday  he  would  always  attend 
church,  as  a  devout  Christian.  The  or¬ 
ganist  being  an  old  man  and  an  awkward 
player,  Stilling  would  sit  by  his  side 
and  assist  him.  He  usually  played  for 
the  singing  of  the  hymns,  and  the  clos¬ 
ing  piece  as  the  congregation  withdrew. 
And  his  playing  was  so  fine  that  the 
people  stood,  stared  and  listened  with 
delight,  instead  of  going  directly  home 
after  the  benediction.  At  first  every¬ 
body  asked,  “  Who  is  that  ?” 

How  great  their  surprise  when  they 
heard  that  it  was  tailor  Nagel’s  appren¬ 


tice.  Ere  long  the  foremost  people  of 
the  village  made  it  a  point  to  drop  in  at 
the  tailor  shop  to  have  a  chat  with  the 
musical  apprentice.  To  their  surprise 
they  found  that  he  knew  many  things 
besides  making  clothes  and  playing  the 
orgau;  that  he  understood  Latin,  was 
well  read  in  history  and  in  natural 
science ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  pos¬ 
sessed  a  good  pious  heart.  His  name 
was  on  everybody’s  lips — he  was  the 
rising  young  man  of  the  town.  Master 
Nagel  and  his  family  felt  proud  to  have 
an  apprentice  in  their  home  whom  the 
people  so  greatly  honored 

Pastor  Stollbein,  the  village  minister, 
and  son  of  his  father’s  pastor,  showed 
Stilling  much  kindness.  Him  and  the 
village  school-master  he  frequently  vis¬ 
ited.  One  Sunday  evening  lie  took  tea 
with  the  latter,  who  had  learned  to  ad¬ 
mire  the  talent  and  intelligence  of  the 
apprentice.  Surely  such  a  man  ought 
to  teach  instead  of  plying  his  needle. 

“  Stilling,”  said  he,  “  how  would  you 
like  to  exchange  tailoring  for  a  good 
position  as  teacher  ?” 

“  Very  much.” 

“  A  wealthy  merchant  in  Holzheim 
wishes  to  have  a  good  private  tutor  for 
his  children.  You  are  just  the  man  for 
the  position.” 

He  consulted  a  few  friends  about  the 
matter.  Pastor  Stollbein  advised  him 
to  go.  His  master,  Nagel,  and  family 
tried  their  utmost  to  dissuade  him  from 
it.  Stilling  thought  he  saw  the  finger 
of  God  in  it,  and  once  more  exchanged 
the  needle  for  the  birch  and  books. 

It  was  a  stately,  stylish  man  who  em¬ 
ployed  him  this  time.  Fashion  instead 
of  faith  ruled  the  family.  As  he  first 
approached  the  dignified  father  of  the 
home,  he  cast  a  piercing  glance  at  his 
new  tutor,  made  a  slight  bow,  aud  said: 
“Serviteur,  monsieur!”  (Your  servant, 
sir.)  A  cold  and  stiff  reception,  in 
sooth,  which  Stilling  met  with :  “Your 
servant’s  worthy  principal !” 

Then  followed  a  conversation,  which 
the  stuck-up  merchant  interlarded  with 
French  phrases.  The  apprentice  felt 
ill-at-ease.  At  the  table  he  felt  greatly 
embarrassed.  The  members  of  the  family 
had  fixed,  formal,  stiff  rules  to  regulate 
their  manner  of  eating  and  drinking. 
The  stranger  had  never  been  traioed  to 
this  mode  of  life.  In  the  simple  home 
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of  his  childhood,  and  in  the  families  of 
his  masters,  the  people  knew  nothing  of 
such  table  politeness.  For  a  while  he 
found  little  pleasure  at  table,  from  fear 
of  committing  some  blunder  and  acting 
the  boor.  He  studied  closely  the  rules 
of  polite  society ;  the  rules,  too,  of  this 
family.  Every  movement  and  little 
point  of  etiquette  he  watched  and  prac¬ 
ticed.  When  by  himself  in  his  room, 
he  would  even  practice  in  graceful  bow¬ 
ing  and  polite  salutations. 

With  the  teaching  and  the  children 
he  succeeded  very  well ;  but  his  em¬ 
ployer  treated  him  distantly.  He  had 
scarcely  any  time  to  himself.  The 
family  was  cold  and  formal.  His  sup¬ 
port  was  meagre,  and  his  clothing  soon 
became  threadbare.  He  spent  his  Sun¬ 
days  drearily  in  his  room,  for  want  of 
decent  garments.  He  grieved  over  his 
folly.  Why  did  he  leave  his  kind 
friend,  Nagel?  Now  God  is  punishing 
him  for  it.  He  grew  pale  and  haggard. 
Once  he  ventured  to  church  of  a  Sun¬ 
day.  No  one  noticed  or  cared  for  him. 
Yes,  one,  kind-hearted  pastor  Briick. 
He  saw  how  sad  and  homesick  he  looked, 
and  took  him  home  with  him  to  dinner. 
In  the  good  man’s  family  the  sorrowful 
youth  unburdened  his  heart,  until  all 
in  the  room  wept  with  him.  The  man 
of  God  spoke  kindly  and  wisely  to  his 
guest,  and  lightened  his  burdens. 

In  this  icy  family  he  could  endure  it 
no  longer.  For  when  they  saw  his 
clothes  wearing  out  and  his  exter¬ 
nal  appearance  becoming  shabby,  they 
showed  signs  of  increasing  disrespect. 
One  morning  early  he  left  them  by 
stealth.  His  few  threadbare  clothes  he 
tied  into  a  small  bundle,  threw  it  out  a 
back  window,  softly  passed  down  stairs 
and  out  a  back  door,  and  hurried  off, 
he  knew  not  whither.  He  felt  like  a 
fugitive  from  bondage,  so  forsaken,  yet 
so  free  and  unshackled.  He  wandered 
till  noon,  when  his  hunger  reminded 
him  that  he  was  without  money  and 
friends.  Pausing  a  moment  by  the  way- 
side  he  muttered  to  himself:  “Now  I 
have  reached  the  summit  of  my  need 
and  misery.  Nothing  remains  for  me 
but  to  beg  or  perish.” 

With  that  a  soothing  conviction 
flashed  over  his  mind  that  he  must  seek 
work  in  a  neighboring  town.  Fortu¬ 
nately  he  found  his  scissors  and  thimble 
in  his  pocket.  As  is  customary  for  tra¬ 


veling  apprentices,  at  the  gate  of  the 
city  he  inquired  of  a  person  where  the 
best  master  tailor  lived. 

“Take  this  man  to  Master  Isaac,” 
said  the  man  at  the  gate  to  a  child. 
With  nimble  steps  he  guided  the  stranger 
to  a  small  house  in  a  back  street.  A 
slender,  cleanly  woman  was  just  spread¬ 
ing  the  table.  After  a  few  friendly  words 
Stilling  learned  with  joy  that  Isaac  was 
in  want  of  a  workman.  The  good 
housewife  pressed  him  to  partake  of  her 
meal.  Fie  was  at  once  put  to  work. 
Soon  a  Christian  neighbor  came  in,  and 
began  a  familiar  conversation  with 
Isaac.  “  I  hold,”  said  the  neighbor, 
“  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  an  every  - 
where-present  power,  which  worketh  in 
the  hearts  of  the  children  of  men,  to 
sanctify  every  soul.  The  further  one  is 
from  God,  the  more  is  he  estranged  from 
this  Spirit.  What  is  your  opinion, 
brother  Isaac  ?” 

“I  agree  with  you.  Much  depends 
upon  the  choice  and  will  of  man,  whe¬ 
ther  he  is  willing  to  let  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  work  in  him.” 

With  this  Stilling  began  to  weep  for 
joy :  “  I  feel  at  home,  I  feel  at  home,” 
he  muttered  and  sobbed  to  himself. 

The  two  friends  looked  at  him  with 
astonishment. 

“  Stilling,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you  ?”  asked  Isaac. 

“  O,  it  is  a  long  time  since  I  heard 
people  speak  in  this  way.  And  since  I 
see  that  my  lot  has  fallen  among  people 
who  love  God,  my  grateful  heart  must 
find  vent  in  tears.” 

“  Are  you  then  a  friend  of  Christ, 
and  of  true  godliness,  too  ?”  inquired 
Isaac. 

“  O,  yes,  with  all  my  heart,”  said  the 
delighted  apprentice. 

The  neighbor,  smiling,  said :  “  Then 
we  have  found  one  brother  more,”  and 
with  that  both  he  and  Isaac  cordially 
grasped  the  hand  of  Stilling. 

Then  as  now  the  most  of  these  “  Wan- 
derbursche”  or  traveling  apprentices, 
were  a  set  of  rowdies.  In  the  large  towns 
there  were  hotels  or  places  of  entertain¬ 
ment  specially  designated  for  them. 
There  they  would  flock  together  at 
nights  in  large  numbers,  and  indulge 
after  their  frivolous  fashion,  in  the  wild¬ 
est  revelings.  Now  they  travel  more  on 
the  cars.  Then  along  every  highway 
groups  of  three,  four,  or  more,  could  be 
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seen  wandering,  all  wearing  a  small  cap, 
a  blue  blouse,  carrying  their  wardrobe 
in  a  small  knapsack.  Many  a  one  may 
have  borne  a  Bible  among  his  little  bag¬ 
gage,  which  a  fond  mother  prayerfully 
packed  among  his  clothing.  But  few, 
however,  read  or  cared  anything  about 
it.  A  pious  “  Wanderbursche  ”  was 
rarely  found.  And  when  known  to  be 
pious,  was  made  a  target  at  which  the 
rest  would  hurl  their  jeers  and  jokes. 
Thus  many  a  godly  youth,  like  poor 
Stilling,  is  sent  adrift,  as  sheep  among 
wolves.  With  great  reason  he  feels 
strange  and  forsaken  amid  such  associ¬ 
ates,  where  he  rarely  hears  a  word  in 
favor  of  our  Saviour.  And  many  a  one 
loses  his  faith  and  piety,  and  his  poor 
soul,  on  his  wanderings. 

The  kind  tailor  and  his  apprentice 
soon  forgot  that  they  were  master  and 
servant,  so  sincere  and  warm  was  their 
love,  as  two  brothers  in  Christ.  Isaac 
helped  the  youth  to  a  fine  new  suit.  His 
family  loved  him,  as  a  son  and  brother, 
and  gave  him  a  Christian  home.  He 
soon  made  many  friends.  Among  these 
a  wealthy  neighbor,  the  proprietor  of  a 
large  furnace,  of  the  name  of  Spanier. 
Isaac  and  his  apprentices  did  all  the 
tailoring  for  this  family,  and  usually 
in  Spanier’s  own  house.  Here  the  good 
man  soon  saw  that  Stilling  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be  more  than  a  tailor. 

One  day,  standing  aside  of  him  at  his 
skilful  work,  Spanier  said  : 

“  Stilling,-  you  work  like  a  born  tailor ; 
but  that  you  are  not.” 

“  Why  not?”  he  quickly  replied. 

“  Because  you  must  become  tha 
teacher  of  my  children,”  said  the  iron- 
maker,  smiling. 

“  No,  sir,  that  cannot  be,  Mr.  Spanier. 
I  have  solemnly  resolved  never  to  teach 
again.  At  length  I  am  at  peace,  and 
happy  at  my  trade.  I  shall  not  aban¬ 
don  it  again.” 

Spanier,  laughing,  shook  his  head,  and 
said  : 

I  can  teach  you  different.  I  have 
levelled  many  a  mountain  in  my  time. 
I  think  I  shall  overcome  this  one,  too.” 

The  next  morning  he  reasoned  with 
Stilling.  “  God  had  given  him  rare 
talents,  for  whose  right  use  he  was  re¬ 
sponsible.  If  he  refused  to  use  them  in 
the  right  place  and  way,  he  committed 
a  great  sin.  He  durst  not  decline  this 
call  to  teach.” 


His  conscience  troubled  him.  H' 
wanted  to  obey  God,  but  had  felt  cer' 
tain  that  he  was  not  called  to  be  a 
teacher.  At  length  he  exclaimed:  “I 
must  venture  once  more ;  but  I  do  it 
with  fear  and  trembling.” 


The  Stump  of  a  Sign  Post. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


A  few  days  ago  a  kind-hearted  country 
pastor  invited  us  to  a  ride.  Riding 
leisurely  along  a  somewhat  hilly  road, 
we  were  speaking  of  many  things  con¬ 
nected  with  our  pastoral  experience, 
and  at  length  reached  a  certain  wayside 
dwelling.  A  glance  showed  that  it  was 
once  a  country  tavern.  It  was  a  large 
two-story  frame  building,  with  a  long, 
open  porch  along  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  a  row  of  hitching-posts  in  front  of 
the  porch.  “  Do  you  see  that  post  at 
the  end  of  the  row  ?”  said  our  friend.  “  It 
is  the  old  sign  post,  sawed  off.  It  is  the 
monument  of  a  sorrowful  death.  In  that 
house  I  once  had  a  sad  duty  to  perform. 
The  landlord  was  the  father  of  a  large 
family.  He  was  an  intemperate,  wicked 
man,  and  his  sons  followed  his  example. 
He  used  most  shameful  language  against 
the  Church  and  her  ministry.  Toward 
the  end  of  his  life  he  suffered  much  of 
bodily  affliction.  Thinking  that  he 
might  not  live  much  longer,  my  con¬ 
science  gave  me  no  rest  until  I  made, 
at  least,  an  attempt  to  teach  him  his 
need  of  the  Saviour.  One  day  I  mustered 
courage  to  approach  him.  As  I  stopped 
in  front  of  the  house,  about  to  step  out 
of  my  carriage,  and  kindly  saluted 
him  standing  on  the  porch,  he  said  :  ‘  I 
do  not  want  your  services.  I  shall  have 
nothing  to  do  with  ministers.  They  are 
a  set  of  scoundrels,  and  churches  are 
nothing  but  places  of  corruption.  I  do 
not  want  you  here.’” 

“  You  may  well  think  how  I  felt  as  I 
drove  away  homeward.  A  few  weeks 
later  he  sent  for  me  in  great  haste.  As 
I  entered  his  sick  chamber  he  screamed : 

“  O  pastor -  I  have  committed  the 

unpardonable  sin.  I  have  abused  and 
slandered  God’s  Church  and  His  minis¬ 
try.  O !  I  am  suffering  the  torments 
of  hell !”  In  broken  sentences  he  de¬ 
tailed  to  me  some  particulars  of  his 
wicked  life,  and  his  opposition  to  the 
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Church  of  Christ,  interspersing  his  con¬ 
fession  with  exclamations:  “0  1  am  suf¬ 
fering  the  pains  of  hell !” 

“  Shall  I  pray  for  you  ?”  I  inquired. 

“Yes,  you  may,  but  it  will  do  me  no 
good.  It  is  too  late.’  ” 

After  I  had  begun  to  pray,  he 
screamed  :  “Stop,  O  stop  praying,  I  can 
stand  it  no  longer,  I  am  suffering  the 
torments  of  the  lost.” 

“  He  then  called  his  children  around 
his  bedside,  and  besought  them  to  take 
warning  from  the  wicked  life  of  their 
father,  lost  forever.  That  they  should 
attend  church  and  lead  a  Christian  life. 
Moreover  he  made  them  solemnly  pro¬ 
mise  him  that  they  would  at  once  saw 
off  the  sign  post,  close  the  tavern,  and 
never  sell  any  more  rum  in  that  house. 
The  children  wept  aloud  as  he  thus 
admonished  them.  The  sign  post  was 
sawed  off.  The  tavern  and  bar  closed. 
Six  hours  later  he  was  a  corpse.  To 
the  end  he  uttered  the  wailings  of  a  lost 
soul.” 

Before  his  death  he  charged  the  pas¬ 
tor  to  tell  the  people  at  his  funeral  how 
he  bewailed  his  wicked  life,  and  how 
his  soul  was  lost ;  that  he  should  warn 
his  boon  companions  to  flee  from  the 
wrath  to  come.  Many  a  wicked  com¬ 
rade  of  the  deceased  came  to  hear 
what  a  minister  could  preach  at  the 
funeral  of  such  a  man.  And  they  did 
hear  it ;  heard  it  in  the  dying  warning 
of  the  man  himself.  Whether  any  de¬ 
rived  a  permanent  spiritual  benefit  from 
this  horrid  death,  we  know  not.  Many 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  some  of  the 
children  even,  live  as  they  had  done  be¬ 
fore.  For  certain  reasons  the  old  man 
disinherited  one  of  the  sons.  This  one 
laid  three  cents  in  the  coffin  of  his  father, 
as  he  said,  “  to  buy  him  a  glass  of  whis¬ 
key  on  his  road  to  hell!”  But  the 
stump  of  the  sign  post,  about  four  feet 
high,  is  still  well  preserved,  and  looks 
as  if  it  might  stand  there  fifty  years 
longer,  to  proclaim  to  all  that  see  it: 

“'Say  ye  to  the  righteous  that  it  shall  be  well 
with  him;  for  they  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  their 
doings.  Wo  unto  the  wicked  !  it  shall  be  ill 
with  him  ;  for  the  reward  of  his  hands  shall  be 
given  him.’,  Isaiah  iii.  11. 

“  Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my  pro¬ 
phets  no  harm.”  Ps.  cv.  15. 

Coming  home  we  met  a  man  and 
woman  in  a  covered  market  wagon. 
He  had  a  black  bruise  in  his  face,  and 


tried  to  hold  the  lines,  but  was  so 
drunk  that  he  could  scarcely  keep  on 
the  seat  aside  of  his  wife.  “  That  is  one 
of  the  sons  of  the  lost  father,”  said  our 
friend,  “  who  helped  to  saw  off  the  sign 
post.”  Alas,  one  may  saw  off  the  sign 
post  when  it  is  too  late,  after  the  taste 
for  rum  and  the  habits  of  sin  have  be¬ 
come  too  strong ;  when  the  evil  days 
come,  and  the  years  draw  nigh,  and 
they  shall  say,  “  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
them.”  Ecclesiastes  xii.  1. 

On  our  return  home  we  told  the  story 
of  the  sign  post  to  a  friend,  who  added 
the  following  leaf  to  it :  “  Some  years  ago 
I  and  a  few  friends  happened  to  stop  at 
this  man’s  tavern.  The  old  landlord 
was  behind  the  bar  handing  out  the 
bottle  to  my  friends.  ‘What  will  you 
take  ?’  he  inquired  of  me.  ‘  Nothing,’  I 
replied.  ‘  I  use  no  strong  drink.’ 

‘  My  dear  sir,’  said  the  landlord,  ‘  I 
use  it  and  sell  it,  but  I  knoiv  that  it  is 
wrong  to  do  either.  Although  it  is  my 
business  and  pecuniary  profit  to  sell  it,  I 
tell  you,  sir,  you  are  right  and  I  am 
wrong.  It  were  much  better  if  no  one 
drank  or  sold  strong  drink.’  ” 

Alas  !  this  poor  man  fought  his  way 
to  hell  over  his  better  convictions.  Wil¬ 
fully  hardened  his  heart,  and  sinned 
against  the  strivings  of  God’s  Spirit : 
knew  his  Master’s  will  and  did  it  not. 

“  To-day  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice, 
harden  not  your  hearts  as  in  the  provo¬ 
cation.”  Hebrews  iii.  7,  8. 


Christ  Among  Children. 


BY  REV.  J.  W.  STEINMETZ. 


The  Infant  Jesus. 

“Jesus  came  to  redeem  all  by  Himself; 
all  who  through  Him  are  born  again  unto 
God:  in  fan  tS)  little  children,  boys,  young 
men  and  old.  Therefore  he  passed  through 
every  age :  For  the  infants  He  became  an 
infant,  sanctifying  infants;  among  the  lit¬ 
tle  children  He  became  a  little  child,  to 
sanctify  those  who  are  of  this  age,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  present  unto  them  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  piety,  uprightness  and  obedience  ; 
among  the  young  men  He  became  a  young 
man,  that  He  might  set  them  an  example 
and  sanctify  them  to  the  Lord.” — Irenceus. 

The  church  father  just  quoted  con¬ 
templated  Jesus  in  this  passage  as  exist¬ 
ing  before  He  appeared  in  the  world. 
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So’ the  Scriptures  also  represent  Him. 
Nay,  they  claim  this  for  Him  alone. 
He  came — came  from  another  state  and 
world,  where  He  had  a  conscious  and 
eternal  existence,  possessed  of  the  in¬ 
finite  attributes  of  Divinity,  dwelling  in 
His  own  glory  with  the  Father,  receiv¬ 
ing  the  homage  of  all  the  heavenly 
hosts. 

His  coming  was  foretold,  thousands  of 
years,  lie  was  promised  to  come  as 
Saviour.  The  woman’s  seed  was  to 
bruise  the  serpent’s  head.  And  this 
earliest  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  by 
God  Himself  indicated  already  the  na¬ 
ture  (in  part  at  least)  of  the  promised 
Deliverer.  For  as  Eve  and  her  daugh¬ 
ters  were  to  become  mothers  with  mul¬ 
tiplied  sorrows,  because  through  woman 
sin  entered  the  world — so  also  did  God 
comfort  Eve  and  her  daughters  that 
through  their  multiplied  sorrows  of 
motherhood  the  conqueror  of  the  ser¬ 
pent  and  the  deliverer  of  humanity 
should  at  last  come. 

Because  Eve  became  the  first  trans¬ 
gressor  she  and  all  her  daughters  have 
been  compelled  to  bear  the  ignominy  and 
shame  of  it.  Among  all  nations  women 
hold  a  second  position,  lower  than  man, 
often  one  of  degradation  and  slavery. 
This  w’as  not  arbitrarily  imposed  upon 
them  by  the  “  Lords  of  Creation,”  but 
is  the  fulfillment  of  the  God-imposed 
curse  attached  to  first  sin. 

But  to  the  heavier  curse,  Eve  was 
also  left  the  hope  of  becoming  the  mother 
of  the  Deliverer.  Adam  had  no  share 
in  this  promise.  He  had  no  hope  of 
becoming  the  father  of  this  Serpent- 
bruiser  ;  but  as  the  shame  and  curse  of 
the  first  sin  rested  upon  woman,  so  also 
vras  the  glory  of  the  human  parentage 
of  the  Redeemer  to  rest  exclusivelv 
upon  her.  Thus  when  the  Virgin  Mary 
became  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  all  the 
shame  and  reproach  of  Eve  as  the  first 
sinner  was  taken  away  from  her  sex. 

This  it  is,  in  part,  that  made  Mary 
“  the  blessed  among  women.”  The  fact 
that  she  wras  selected  to  become  the 
mother  of  the  eternal  Son  declares  her 
as  the  “  highly  favored”  with  whom  the 
Lord  w’as  in  an  especial  degree. 

From  these  words  it  is  proper  to  con¬ 
clude  that  God  chose  the  purest  and 
holiest  of  all  the  daughters  of  Eve  and 
of  Israel.  This  is  also  what  we  would 


naturally  expect.  It  would  be  out  o 
all.  harmony  with  pious  feeling  land 
thought  to  expect  Mary  of  Magdalene, 
with  her  seven  devils ;  or  the  woman 
who  was  a  sinner ;  or  the  Samaritan  wo- 
man,  to  be  the  mother  of  “  the  holy 
child  Jesus.”  These,  through  His  saving 
2;race  and  mercv,  could  become  fol- 
lowers  of  His — earnest,  devout,  saintly; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  that  any  one  of 
these  should  have  become  His  mother. 
Yet  while  we  believe  that  the  Virgin 
(and  His  mother  had  to  be  a  Virgin  ac¬ 
cording  to  prophecy)  was  the  holiest  of 
her  age — highly  favored  of  God — we 
have  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the 
Romish  fancy  of  her  “  Immaculate  Con¬ 
ception.” 

As  the  Son  of  God,  Jesus  took  upon 
Himself  our  nature  of  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  so  united 
humanity  and  Divinity  in  His  own  per¬ 
son.  Continuing  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
He  also  became  the  Son  of  Man — to 
continue  man  and  God  forever. 

From  this  it  follows  that  Joseph,  the 
Virgin’s  espoused  husband,  was  not  the 
father  of  “  Our  Lord.”  Jesus,  as  every 
man,  had  only  one  father  and  one 
mother.  He  is  the  Son  of  God  in  the 
same  full  sense  as  He  is  the  Son  of  Man. 
As  the  Son  of  God  the  Father,  He  is 
God.  As  the  Sou  of  the  Virgin,  He  is 
man.  He  is  the  only-begotten  Son  of 
God.  And  He  is,  in  an  equally  exclu¬ 
sive  sense,  the  Son  of  Man.  He  was 
not  simply  an  individual  man — one 
among  many  other  men.  He  is  the  Son 
of  man,  in  the  sense  of  the  Son  of  hu¬ 
manity.  All  the  energies  and  excel¬ 
lences  of  humanity  culminate  in  Him. 
As  such  He  is  man,  in  the  same  ex¬ 
clusive  sense  that  Adam  was  on  the  day 
he  had  no  Eve.  Jesus  was  the  Arche¬ 
type — Adam  the  type — the  figure  of 
Him  that  was  to  come.  God  had  made 
Adam  in  His  own  image  and  after  His 
own  likeness.  And  His  Son,  He  sent 
forth,  made  of  woman,  made  under  the 
Law,  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  man.  Jesus 
Christ  was  in  a  word  as  diviue  as  His 
Father — and  as  human  as  his  mother. 
Divine-human,  the  God-man,  the 
fullest  revelation  of  God,  and  the  equally 

full  revelation  of  man.  Oulv  in  Him 

•> 

do  vTe  see  the  Divine  Glory  full  of  grace 
and  truth.  All  the  goodness  and  holi¬ 
ness  of  God,  and  all  that  which  in  truth 
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belongs  to  tbe  divine  idea  of  man.  In 
Jesus  Christ  God’s  idea  of  man  is  re¬ 
alized.  And  we  become  truly  human 
in  proportion  as  we  become  Christlike. 

But  the  prophecies  also  indicated  how 
Jesus  was  to  become  man.  He  as  “  the 
seed  of  woman”  was  to  be  “born  of 
a  Virgin  ”  He  was  to  come  into  the 
world,  it  is  true,  by  the  miraculous  in¬ 
terposition  of  God  the  Father  through 
the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  yet,  at 
'  the  same  time,  was  He  to  be  naturally 
born  as  every  human  being.  He,  the 
eternal  Son  of  God,  was  to  commence  His 
human  existence  where  all  His  brethren 
commenced  theirs.  As  the  Redeemer, 
He  had  to  redeem  His  own  individual 
humanity  in  assuming  it.  For  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  devout,  pious  and  godly-minded 
the  Virgin  was,  she  was  still  a  sinner. 
He  had  to  take  up  our  human  nature 
with  all  its  primitive  elements — as  even 
v/eakened  and  enfeebled  by  sin,  yet 
without  sin  as  such.  Thus  in  assuming 
our  nature,  He  redeems  His  own  indi¬ 
vidual  humanity  from  all  defilement  of 
sin,  yet  retaining  the  curse  for  sin  rest¬ 
ing  upon  the  race,  whose  nature  He  as¬ 
sumed.  In  other  words,  He  took  upon 
Himself  with  our  nature  all  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  sin,  excepting  only  sin  and 
its  pollution. 

And  to  do  this  He  had  to  commence 
His  human  life  where  sin  touches  hu¬ 
man  life.  David,  in  his  profound  con¬ 
fession,  contained  in  the  51st  Psalm,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  sought  backward  in  his 
life  for  the  beginning  of  sin  in  his  per¬ 
son.  And  feeling  himself  utterly  un¬ 
done  he  cried  from  the  depths,  giving 
the  result  of  his  self-examination,  “  Be¬ 
hold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in 
sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.”  Thus 
where  sin  touches  man,  there  Jesus  as  the 
Son  of  God  to  be  the  perfect  Saviour 
touched  humanity,  and  began  His  di¬ 
vine-human  life.  In  this  way  He 
passed  through  every  state  of  human 
life,  saving,  redeeming,  and  sanctifying 
in  His  progress.  ISTo  wonder  that  John, 
the  Baptist,  as  yet  unborn,  rejoiced  with 
his  mother  in  the  presence,  of  the  un¬ 
born  Saviour.  John,  by  the  faith 
of  his  mother,  was  then  preveniently 
brought  into  saving  relation  with  the 
coming  Saviour.  How  cheering  and 
hopeful  the  thought  of  Irenseus  above 
noted  is  when  consistently  carried  out 
and  applied. 


No  wonder  that  Elizabeth  rejoiced 
with  the  Virgin.  The  time  was  near, 
when  Israel  could  say,  “  Unto  us  a 
Child  is  bpfn,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given,” 
for  Immanuel  was  being  constituted. 
His  advent  was  at  hand — the  promise  of 
the  woman’s  seed  was  about  to  be  ful¬ 
filled,  and  the  hope  of  all  the  pious  to 
be  realized.  Humanity’s  Deliverer  was 
coming  at  last.  Never  had  any  one 
more  cause  for  joy,  and  gladness,  and 
praise,  than  Elizabeth  with  her  son,  and 
Mary,  the  virgin  mother  of  our  Lord. 

In  the  fullness  of  time  Jesus  was  born 
in  Bethlehem.  Yet  how  different  were 
the  circumstances  from  what  the  mind 
of  man  would  naturally  expect  the  Son 
of  God  to  be  surrounded.  Instead  of 
affluence  we  find  Him  surrounded  with 
poverty ;  instead  of  royal  raiment,  we 
behold  swaddling  bands ;  instead  of  a 
magnificent  couch,  a  manger ;  instead 
of  an  imposing  royal  palace,  a  stable  be¬ 
came  the  birthplace  of  the  King  of 
kings.  It  was  perfectly  natural  for  the 
Magi  from  the  East  to  seek  for  the 
King  of  the  Jews  in  the  palace  of  Herod, 
and  in  Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  There  ordinarily,  nay,  with 
scarcely  any-  exceptions,  the  sons  of 
kings  are  born.  Yet  instead  of  behold¬ 
ing  the  effulgent  glory  of  the  ineffable 
God, they  beheld  only  a  wee  babe;  instead 
of  omnipotence,  they  find  utter  weak¬ 
ness  and  helplessness.  Ah  !  who  would 
have  sought  for  the  Immanuel  amidst 
such  surroundings  ?  Truly  He  is  the 
wonderful !  He  is  the  permanent  mir¬ 
acle.  He  contains  in  Himself  the  In¬ 
finite  God  and  finite  man.  The  Son  of 
God  eternal  in  Himself,  yet  born  of  a 
creature  !  The  Son  of  the  Virgin  !  Di¬ 
vine  fullness  in  creaturely  limitations  ! 
The  eternal  Word  made  flesh  ;  thus 
containing  the  idea  of  the  Parable  in 
Himself — setting  forth  the  infinite  spir¬ 
ituality  of  God  in  the  finite  naturalness 
of  humanity  !  As  such  He  is  the  Word 
Himself,  expressing  or  uttering  the 
thought  of  God — the  express  image  of 
the  Father. 

This  He  became,  in  the  incarnation. 
And  all  through  His  terrestrial  life  He 
was  expressing  God  in  His  person  even 
more  fully  than  in  His  teachings.  He 
said  I  am  the  Truth,  the  Life,  the  Light. 
This  He  was  already  in  His  infancy  ; 
nay,  this  He  is  by  virtue  of  His  real  in- 
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fancy.  The  Reality  of  His  salvation 
depends  upon  the  reality  of  His  Incar¬ 
nation,  and  this  depends  upon  the  re¬ 
ality  of  His  supernatural  conception  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  upon  His  natural 
birth  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  All  His  sub¬ 
sequent  acts  receive  their  value  and  vir¬ 
tue  from  this.  If  He  was  only  the  son 
of'  man  the  Gospel  is  a  fiction.  If  He 
was  only  the  Son  of  God,  and  without 
being  organically  conjoined  with  hu¬ 
manity,  then  the  Gospel  is  equally 
untrue.  Everything  depends  here  upon 
the  actual  childhood  of  God’s  eternal 
Son.  Concede  this,  and  the  union  of 
God  and  man  is  secured.  Deny  this, 
then  God  has  not  reconciled  man  unto 
Himself.  Upon  this  fact  the  truth  of 
Christian  Theology  rests  —  especially 
when  we  consider  that  the  incarnation 
is  not  only  of  eternal  significance  and 
force,  but  of  eternal  duration. 

The  humiliation  of  Jesus  did  not  only 
depend  upon  the  fact  of  His  birth  of 
the  Virgin  ;  nor  yet  upon  the  creaturely 
limitations  which  His  birth  involved ; 
nor  yet  upon  the  place  of  His  birth,  a 
stable ;  nor  His  poverty ;  but  upon  the 
fact  of  His  union  with  a  race  of  sinners. 
The  stable  with  its  straw,  dung,  and 
fetid  breath  of  beasts,  was  vastlv  less  re- 
pulsive  than  the  sin,  guilt,  and  pollution 
of  the  fallen  race,  whose  nature  He  as¬ 
sumed.  Human  hearts  are  worse  than 
oxen’s  stalls.  His  lowly  birthplace  is 
indeed  vastly  below  His  native  heaven. 
Immense  is  the  step  between  the  Throne 
of  Omnipotence  where  He  was  enveloped 
with  ineffable  glory,  and  the  manger 
where  He  lay  a  helpless  babe  wrapped 
in  rags.  But  all  this  is  an  assurance 
unto  the  poor  and  down-trodden  that 
they  have  an  interest  in  this  poor  child — 
in  Him  who  though  He  was  rich,  yet 
for  our  sakes  became  poor.  This  is  the 
significance  of  the  sign  that  was  given 
to  the  poor  shepherds  of  Bethlehem’s 
plains.  His  poverty  encouraged  them 
to  go  in  ha%te  to  see  the  thing  which 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  had  communi¬ 
cated  unto  them. 

Yet  on  account  of  His  lowly  birth 
the  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  sang 
“  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good-will  towards  men.”  On 
account  of  this  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
came  to  the  shepherds  to  proclaim  “  The 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be 
unto  all  people.  For  unto  you  is  born 


this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a  Saviour 
which  is  Christ  the  Lord.”  He  had  laid 
aside  His  glory  for  a  time,  that  they 
might  be  surrounded  with  the  glory  of 
their  Lord. 

No  wonder  that  children  rejoice  so 
much  in  the  anniversary  of  Jesus’  birth. 
No  wonder  that  Christmas  makes  chil¬ 
dren  of  all  godly-minded  adults.  Christ¬ 
mas  gives  us  more  joy — higher  and 
purer  joy — than  our  own  birthdays. 
Were  there  no  Christmas  our  birthdays 
and  their  anniversaries  would  be  days 
of  gloom  and  saduess.  But  Christmas 
gives  joy  to  all  nations  and  to  all  ages. 
The  Infant  Jesus  is  the  joy  of  angels 
and  men.  What  unspeakable  tender¬ 
ness  is  contained  in  the  prayer  of  the 
disciples  as  recorded  in  Acts  iv.  24-27, 
where  they,  speaking  to  God,  call  the 
Saviour  twice  “  Thy  Holy  Child  Jesus.” 
How  near  they  felt  themselves  to  God 
through  His  “  Holy  Child  Jesus.”  What 
faith,  hope  and  love  that  term  breathed 
as  it  flowed  from  the  hearts  and  lips  of 
His  persecuted  disciples  that  comprised 
His  weak,  struggling,  oppressed,  infan¬ 
tile  church. 

Jesus  retained  the  child-spirit  of 
patience,  humility,  love  and  trust 
through  His  earthly  career.  He  was 
meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  and  stood 
childlike  in  deepest  sympathy  with  all 
the  suffering  and  oppressed,  obedient  to 
the  Divine  “  must”  of  His  Bighteous 
Father  which  He  ever  recognized,  fondlv 
attached  to  children,  full  of  admiration 
for  lilies  of  the  field  and  birds  of  the 
air;  free  from  all  worldliness.  O,  if 
“  heaven  lies  about  us  in  our  infancy,” 
how  much  more  was  this  true  of  Jesus. 
Heaven  vanishes  with  our  childhood, 
but  in  His  youth  and  manhood  it  only 
unfolded  its  bliss  and  glory  more  fully. 

Holy  Child  Jesus,  make  me  more 
childlike  by  making  me  more  like 
Thyself 


Truths  of  the  Bible. — The  truths 
of  the  Bible  are  like  gold  in  the  soil. 
Whole  generations  walk  over  it,  and 
know  not  what  treasures  are  hidden 
beneath.  So  centuries  of  men  pass 
over  the  Scriptures,  and  know  not 
what  riches  lie  under  the  feet  of  their 
interpretation.  Sometimes,  when  they 
discover  them,  they  call  them  new  truths. 
One  might  as  well  call  gold  newly  dug 
new  gold. 
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The  Church  Year. 


BY  S.  P.  HEILMAN,  M.  D. 


Since  the  Guardian  is  now  partly 
devoted  to  the  more  direct  interests  of 
the  Sunday-schools  of  the  church,  and 
thus  made  to  reach  a  larger  and  some¬ 
what  different  class  of  readers  than 
heretofore,  and  is  also  made  the  means 
through  which  to  furnish  to  our  schools, 
as  a  basis  for  instruction,  a  series  of 
Lessons  arranged  according  to  the  order 
of  the  Church  Year,  a  statement  as 
to  what  is  meant  by  the  term  “The 
Church  Year,”  and  a  table  of  its 
days  and  seasons,  may  not  be  inoppor¬ 
tune  ;  indeed  may  prove  very  accepta¬ 
ble.  Of  course,  we  do  not  here  address 
those  to  whom  the  subject  is  a  familiar 
one,  but  rather  those  with  whom  it  has 
never  been  an  object  of  study,  or  those 
to  whom  it  is  at  best  a  matter  of  vague 
and  disconnected  knowledge.  Whether 
this  number  is  large  or  small,  may  readi¬ 
ly  be  discovered  by  the  superintendents 
of  most  of  our  schools,  questioning  those 
under  their  charge  as  to  the  order  and 
meaning  of  the  church  year. 

In  general  then  by  the  Church  Year 
is  meant  this:  “  From  the  earliest  times 
the  ancient  Christians  celebrated  certain 
days  of  the  year,  in  commemoration  of 
great  events  in  the  life  of  Christ. 
Whether  these  days  were  the  proper  an¬ 
niversaries  of  such  events  or  no,  the 
idea  involved  in  the  celebration  was 
still  the  same — that  the  creature  should 
hold  in  continued  remembrance  the  life 
of  his  Saviour.”  Or,  in  other  words,  as 
the  civil  year  is  divided  into  days  and 
seasons  for  man’s  temporal  wants,  so  for 
his  spiritual  comfort  the  year  is  set  off 
into  sacred  days  and  seasons,  on  which, 
and  during  which  is  especially  com¬ 
memorated  some  great  religious  truth  or 
event  in  the  earthly  life  of  Christ.  The 
object  sought  by  an  arrangement  where¬ 
by,  we  at  stated  times  commemorate  these 
great  events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  is  to 
enable  us  to  hold  in  remembrance  more 
firmly  and  constantly  their  glorious 
benefits,  and  to  yield  ourselves  more 
continually  to  their  moulding  and  spirit¬ 
ual  influence. 

For  our  further  purpose,  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  is  offered,  which  is  to  be 
tabular  rather  than  explanatory,  in 


order  to  bring  together  into  a  small 
space,  before  the  mind’s  eye,  the  whole 
range  of  the  days  and  seasons  of  the 
church  year)  These  have  been  well 
shown  and  well  explained  in  various 
books — Liturgies,  Hymn-books,  “  Creed 
and  customs,”  &c.,  by  others  far  better 
qualified,  yet  at  one  place  without  any 
explanation,  at  another  perhaps  in  a 
somewhat  disconnected  manner,  so  that 
after  all  many  fail  clearly  to  understand 
(and  most  Sunday-school  scholars  fail 
altogether)  the  exact  order  and  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
church  year.  For  the  help  and  aid  of 
such,  we  offer  the  same  in  the  following 
tabulated  form,  accompaning  it  with 
the  briefest  explanatory  remarks. 

THE  CHURCH  YEAR. 

Extends  from  Advent  to  Advent’ 
December  to  December. 

Divided  into  four  principal  seasons. 

I.  CHRISTMAS. 

II.  EASTER. 

III.  PENTECOST. 

IV.  TRINITY. 

*  *  *  * 

I.  CHRISTMAS  SEASON. 

Advent.  With  it  begins  the  church 
year.  St.  Andrew's  Day — November 
80th, — in  meroory  of  St.  Andrew,  who 
was  the  first  to  follow  Christ,  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  determine  the  beginning  of 
Advent.  The  Sundays  in  Advent  are 
always  four  in  number,  the  first  being 
that  nearest  St.  Andrew’s  day,  before  or 
after  as  the  case  may  require.  The 
whole  period  of  Advent,  which  fills  up 
the  space  between  the  first  Sunday  and 
Christmas,  is  devoted  to  the  commem¬ 
oration  of  the  coming  of  our  Saviour. 
During  Advent  we  have  the 

1st  Sunday  in  Advent. 

2d  “  “ 

3d 

4th 

CHRISTMAS.  Birth  of  Christy  Dec. 
25  th.  • 

1st  day  after  Christmas.  St. 
Stephen's  Day ,  Dec.  26th.  In  memory 
of  St.  Stephen,  the  eloquent  martyr. 

2d  day-  after  Christmas.  St.  John , 
the  Evangelist' s  Day ,  Dec.  27th.  The 
beloved  disciple  and  bosom  friend  of 
Christ.  Also  martyr. 
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3d  DAY  AFTER  CHRISTMAS.  The  In- 
nocen4s ’  Day ,  Dec.  28th.  Iii  memory  of 
the  Jewish  children  slain  by  Herod’s 
command. 

Then  follows  the 

Sunday  after  Christmas 

New  Year’s  Day, 

on  which  the  circumcision  of  Christ  is 
commemorated. 

Epiphany, 

(From  Greek,  epi,  and  phanein  to  show 
forth.)  Always  observed  on  the  sixth 
of  January,  the  twelfth  day  after  Christ¬ 
mas.  On  this  day  we  celebrate  Christ’s 
manifestation  to  the  Gentiles.  Then 
follows  the 

1st  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany. 


2d 

a 

u 

a 

u 

3d 

a 

ii 

a 

it 

4th 

a 

4  i 

u 

H 

5th 

(i 

u 

a 

it 

6  th 

a 

u 

a 

(( 

The  Epiphany  Sundays  may  vary  in 
number  from  one  to  six,  as  Easter  comes 
early  or  late.  They  carry  the  Church 
Year  to  the 

II.  EASTER  SEASON. 

The  first  three  Sundays  in  this  season 
are  called,  in  order,  as  follows  : 

3d  Sunday  before  Lent,  or  Sep- 
tuagesima  Sunday.  (70.) 

2d  Sunday  before  Lent,  or  Sexa- 
gesima  Sunday.  (60.) 

1st  Sunday  before  Lent,  Quinqua- 
gesima  Sunday.  (50.) 

Meaning  the  70th,  60th  and  50th  day 
before  Easter. 

The  next  Wednesday  after  this  last 
Sunday,  is  called 

Ash- W  ednesd  ay. 

It  is  the  first  day  in 

Lent, 

which  (meaning  spring-tide,  or  spring 
time)  is  a  time  for  special  fasting  and 
prayer.  It  is  that  time  which  is  be¬ 
tween  Ash- Wednesday  and  Easter,  and, 
besides  the  six  Sundays  in  Lent  which 
are  not  fast  days  but  Lord’s  Days,  is 
always  forty  days  in  length,  in  order 
thereby  to  commemorate  Christ’s  fast 
of  forty  days  in  the  wilderness,  or  “  to 
bring  more  especially  before  the  minds 

6 


of  Christians  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  the  Saviour.”  During  Lent  we  have 
the 

1st  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  first  Sun¬ 
day  after  Ash- Wednesday. 

2d  Sunday  in  Lent. 

3d  “  “ 

4th  “ 

5th  “ 

6th  “  “  “  or  Palm. 

Sunday,  to  commemorate  Christ’s  tri¬ 
umphal  entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  His  real  sufferings, — the 
Paschal  Lamb  led  to  the  slaughter. 
Then 

GOOD  FRIDAY.  Crucifixion  of 
Christ. 

Easter  Eve.  Saturday — the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  Christ  in  the  Tomb.  From 
Palm  Sunday  to  the  next  Sunday — 
Easter — is  called  Holy  Week,  for  reasons 
evident,  a  week  of  special  solemnity. 
Then  comes  the  joyful — death  is  over¬ 
come. — 

EASTER.  Resurrection  of  Christ. 

Easter  Monday".  In  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  risen  Saviour  meeting  with 
two  of  His  disciples  on  the  road  to  Ein- 
maus.  Then  follows  the 

1st  Sunday’  after  Easter. 

2d  “  “  “ 

3d 

Which  last  carries  the  Church  Year  to 
the 

III.  PENTECOSTAL  SEASON. 

This  points  to  the  near  glorification  of 
Christ,  the  near  fulfillment  of  His  earthly 
mission,  and  the  near  completion  of  the 
plan  of  Divine  grace.  During  it  we 
have  the 

4th  Sunday’  after  easter. 

5th 

ASCENSION  DAY,  Ascension  of 
Christ  to  heaven  commemorated,  comes 
on  the  next  Thursday  after  the  last 
Sunday.  Always  40  days  after  Easter, 
the  number  of  days  Christ  remained  on 
earth  after  His  resurrection.  After  this 
we  have  the 

6th  Sunday’  after  easter,  or  simply 
Sunday  after  Ascension  Day.  Then 
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Whit-Sunday, 

which  comes  ten  days  after  Ascension 
Day,  or  fifty  days  after  Easter.  On 
this  day  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
on  the  apostles  is  commemorated.  Also 
called  Feast  of  Pentecost. 

WlIIT-MoNDAY, 

Commemorates  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  to 
the  Gentiles,  under  the  preaching  of 
St.  Peter. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  now  present,  and 
the  Divine  plan  of  Salvation  is  com¬ 
pleted.  This  carries  the  Church  Year 
to  the  fourth  and  last,  the 

IV.  TRINITY  SEASON. 

This  begins  with  the  Sunday  after 
Whit-Sun  day.  This  Sunday  is  called 

Trinity  Sunday, 

On  which  the  mystery  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 
is  especially  held  in  remembrance.  Then 
follows  the 

1st  Sunday  after  Trinity, 

2d  “  “  “ 

3d 

and  so  forth.  All  the  following  Sun¬ 
days  being  numbered  “after  Trinity,” 
and  vary  from  22  to  27  in  number,  as 
Easter  had  been  early  or  late.  -  They 
carry  the  Church  Year  to  Advent,  and 
thus  complete  it.  During  this  long 
season  of  Trinity,  or  as  it  may  be  called 
the  true  “  Church  Season,”  now  that  the 
Church  on  earth  is  truly  founded,  and 
we  have  the  comforting  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  we  turn  more  especially  to 
the  study  and  practice  of  those  Chris¬ 
tian  graces  and  duties  which  our  Saviour 
taught  so  abundantly  whilst  on  earth, 
and  which  are  the  ornaments  of  every 
true  Christian  !  To  summarize. 

During  the  Christmas  Season  we 
commemorate  the  coming  of  Christ,  His 
birth,  the  few  known  events  of  His  early 
life,  and  during  the  period  of  Epiphany, 
in  miniature,  His  three  years’  ministry 
in  Judea. 

During  the  Easter  Season  we  com¬ 
memorate  the  story  of  our  Saviour’s 
sufferings,  His  condemnation  and  cruci¬ 
fixion,  His  solemn  rest  in  the  grave,  and 
His  glorious  resurrection. 

During  the  Pentecostal  Season ,  we 
commemorate  the  glorification  of  Christ, 


the  completion  of  His  earthly  mission, 
His  ascension  to  heaven,  and  the  blessed 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

During  the  Trinity  Season,  we 
contemplate  the  attributes  of  the  Trinity, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  and  study 
those  truths  and  doctrines  flowing  out 
from  the  plan  of  salvation,  and  those 
means  of  grace  "which  through  the 
Church  and  through  Christ,  are  to  lead 
us  in  the  way  of  life  and  peace. 

A  table  somewhat  similar  to  the  one 
here  given,  was  prepared  by  the  writer 
for  the  Sunday-school  of  which  he  is  a 
member.  The  names  in  the  table  were 
written  in  large  letters  or  on  large  sheets 
of  paper,  and  these  then  hung  up  before 
the  school,  and  from  them  the  whole 
order  of  the  Church  Year  was  explained 
to  the  school.  Nothing  for  a  long  time 
had  been  brought  before  the  school,  that 
elicited  closer  and  more  earnest  atten¬ 
tion,  and  after  the  explanation  many 
expressed  themselves  as  having  had 
made  clear  to  them,  what  before  had 
been  vague  and  disconnected  in  their 
minds. 

The  purpose  of  introducing  into  our 
Sunday-schools  a  series  of  lessons  ar¬ 
ranged  according  to  the  Church  Year 
is,  for  many  reasons,  most  commenda¬ 
ble,  but  it  should  also  be  accompanied 
with  instruction  as  to  wdiat  is  meant  by 
the  Church  Year,  and  its  fasts  and 
seasons.  All  scholars  may  not  at  first 
understand  and  be  able  to  remember  all 
that  may  be  said — neither  do  they  of 
other  things  taught  them — but  time  and 
perseverance  may  in  this  direction  ac¬ 
complish  a  great  deal.  By  doing  so 
our  scholars,  in  place  of  making  many 
of  our  Church  festivals  and  seasons  an 
after-thought,  or  of  no  thought  at  all, 
may  in  time  be  made  to  anticipate  and 
love  these  days  and  times  as  much  as 
they  anticipate,  and  long  for  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  privileges  of  each  coming 
Sunday. 


If  we  ever  think  that  it  sharpens  our 
eye  to  hold  it  against  an  aperture  where 
the  light  seems  concentrated,  we  shall 
discover  too  late  that  it  has  been  dulled 
for  the  great  horizon  of  the  sky. — John 
Weiss. 


Eloquence  is  the  best  speech  of  the 
best  soul. — Emerson. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


A  certain  excellent  parishioner  we 
once  had  was  addicted  to  a  very  annoy¬ 
ing  habit.  He  was  a  farmer,  and  often, 
in  the  kindness  of  his  heart,  drove  up 
to  the  parsonage  door  and  invited  us  to 
ride  to  the  country  with  him.  His  horse, 
though  young,  moved  at  a  very  slow 
and  slovenly  gait.  The  lash  of  the 
whip  had  been  worn  off  by  constant  use, 
nothing  being  left  but  a  stump  of  the 
stock.  Our  frieud  had  acquired  the 
habit  of  jerking  the  reins  and  using  the 
whip  all  the  way.  We  can  say,  without 
exaggeration,  that  on  an  average,  in  the 
sixtv  minutes  of  an  hour’s  drive,  there 
was  not  one  that  he  did  not  lay  the 
whipstock  on  the  poor  horse,  jerk  the 
lines,  and  pester  the  animal  with  his 
“  get  up.”  This  kind  of  driving  usually 
spoiled  all  our  pleasure  of  the  ride.  The 
horse  had  become  used  to  it,  and  seemed 
to  feel  the  belaboring  no  more  than  if  a 
fly  had  alighted  on  his  hoof.  By  the 
incessant  jerking  of  the  line  he  became 
insensible  to  all  the  worry  of  the  driver, 
and  from  his  early  years  got  to  be  the 
slowest,  laukest.  and  most  lifeless  car¬ 
riage  horse  in  the  neighborhood.  With 
his  neck  and  head  hung  earthward,  in¬ 
stead  of  moving  with  a  free  step,  his 
feet  scraped  the  earth  as  he  dragged 
them  along. 

o 

Our  friend  reminds  us  of  some  Sun¬ 
day-school  superintendents  we  have 
heard  of.  They  are  all  the  while 
jerking  the  lines  and  using  the  worn-out 
whip.  In  other  words,  instead  of  tap¬ 
ping  the  bell  but  once  at  a  time,  and 
only  several  times  during  the  whole  ses¬ 
sion,  they  bang  away  all  the  while. 
Teachers  and  scholars  have  become  so  ac¬ 
customed  to  the  incessant  ding-donging 
that  it  makes  not  the  slightest  impression. 
Bang,  bang  goes  the  bell,  and  loud  is 
the  uproar  in  the  school.  Frequent  and 
furious  are  the  scoldings,  all  to  no  pur¬ 
pose.  The  more  the  leader  jerks  the 
lines  and  uses  his  worn-out  whip,  the 
worse  matters  get.  And  all  from  a  per¬ 
nicious  habit  into  which  the  superintend¬ 
ent  has  unwittingly  fallen.  Like  our 

o  j 


friend’s  horse,  the  school  becomes  insen¬ 
sible  to  the  ordinary  methods  of  govern¬ 
ment,  dragging  and  drudging  lifelessly 
along,  without  order,  system,  comfort  or 
success.  The  whip  is  worn-out,  the  lines 
are  vainly  jerked  ;  they  are  deaf  to  the 
drivers  “get  up,”  in  short,  the  school 
moves  along  like  a  horse  prematurely 
jaded.  Here  and  there  are  wide-awake 
teachers  and  scholars  whom  this  bang¬ 
ing  worries  greatly — like  the  jerking  of 
the  lines  to  tender-mouthed  horses. 

Said  a  certain  teacher  :  “  We  do  wish 
that  the  superintendent  would  quit 
thumping  that  little  bell  bv  his  side. 
How  near  he  keeps  to  it !  How  nervously 
his  hand  seeks  it !  Even  while  he  stands 
calling  order,  and  scolding,  his  eye. 
flashing  out  his  irritation  on  the  school, 
his  hand  moves  toward  that  little  bell 
much  as  a  blind  man’s  staff  searches 
into  the  darkness  before  him.  Now  he 
has  seized  it.  Bang  !  Does  he  forget 
that  some  of  his  teachers  have  nerves  ? 
That  bang !  like  one  attempting  to  drive 
a  big  cork  into  a  small  bottle  for  the 
purpose  of  hermetically  sealing  it.  If 
the  superintendent  we  mean  was  not 
such  a  really  good  man,  and  we  did  not 
know  him  to  be  such,  we  could  not  en¬ 
dure  it.  We  will  tell  him  of  it,  at  any 
rate,  in  this  publicly  anonymous  way. 
May  be  it  will  help  cure  him.  For  the 
life  of  us,  we  can’t  see  why  he  should 
think  that  the  racket  he  makes  is  of  any 
use.  A  slight  tap  would  do  just  as 
well,  wouldn’t  it?  And  then  he  might 
break  the  bell.” 

Use  the  bell  rarely,  and  never  tap 
more  than  once.  To  announce  the  time 
for  opening  the  school,  for  beginning 
and  closing  the  lesson,  for  passing  from 
one  part  of  the  service  to  the  other — but 
only  one  tap  for  each  of  these.  “  I  have 
a  capital  teamster,”  said  a  venerable 
friend  to  us  the  other  day.  “He  never 
screams  to  his  mules,  but  talks  to  them 
rarely,  and  alwavs  in  a  low  and  irentle 
tone  of  voice.  And  they  hear  and  heed 
his  few  words  with  almost  human  intel¬ 
ligence.”  The  fussiest,  noisiest  team¬ 
sters  are  the  least  successful.  ’Tis  so 
with  superintending  Sunday-schools. 
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The  quiet,  gentle  leader,  the  person  of 
few  words,  but  these  always  used  at  the 
right  place  and  in  the  right  spirit  and 
tone,  will  always  have  the  most  orderly 
school,  the  best  attention,  and  the  most 
devoted  friends.  Don’t  jerk  the  lines ; 
don’t  jade  the  young  sensibilities  with  a 
lashless  whip-stock ;  don’t  irritate  and 
annoy  earnest  people  by  needless  worry 
in  the  name  of  order. 


Children  are  nearest  to  Christ,  as 
the  smaller  stars  are  nearest  the  sun.  It 
is  easier  for  them  to  believe  and  pray 
than  for  older  people.  A  slave-trading 
vessel,  loaded  with  stolen  negroes,  sailed 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  on  its  way  to 
another  country,  in  search  of  a  market 
for  these  poor  beings.  Fortunately  an 
English  man-of-war  passed  along  that 
way,  and  captured  the  slaver.  The  cap¬ 
tives  w7ere  to  be  set  free,  but  whither 
should  they  place  them  ?  To  return 
them  to  their  own  country  would  expose 
them  to  the  danger  of  being  recaptured 
and  sold  into  life-long  bondage.  The 
humane  English  captain  therefore 
brought  them  to  Sierra  Leone,  in ♦  West 
Africa.  There  a  colony  and  home  had 
been  provided  for  such  liberated  negroes. 
They  are  furnished  with  land  and  farm¬ 
ing  implements,  and  are  taught  habits 
of  industry  and  piety.  Whole  villages 
have  thus  grown  up  of  these  liberated 
and  redeemed  people.  Among  the  ship¬ 
load  of  degraded  beings  brought  hither 
was  a  little  negro  boy.  He  wras  given 
in  charge  of  Mr.  Thomson,  the  teacher  of 
the  Mission  School.  It  was  not  long  till 
the  little  fellow  learned  to  read  ;  learned 
and  loved  to  read  the  Bible,  and  be¬ 
came  a  pious  boy.  The  Missionary 
baptized  him,  and  gave  him  the  name 
of  Thomas. 

One  day  he  came  to  school  late,  and 
found  the  door  locked.  His  teacher 
heard  some  one  speaking  without.  He 
approached  the  door  and  found  that  it 
was  the  voice  of  little  Thomas,  who 
prayed  thus : 

“  My  dear  Lord  Jesus  !  I  thank  Thee 
that  the  bad  man  came  and  carried  me 
away  from  home  ;  and  that  the  good  Eng¬ 
lish  ship  came,  and  took  the  ship  of  the 
bad  man,  and  brought  me  here;  and  that 
Mr.  Thomson  has  taught  me  to  read  and 
to  know  Thee.  But  I  have  another  great 
blessing  to  ask  :  ISend  some  more  bad  men, 
that  they  may  catch  and  carry  away  my 


father  and  mother;  and  send  the  English 
ship  again,  and  let  them  take  the  ship  of 
the  bad  man,  and  bring  my  father  and 
mother  hefe,  that  Mr.  Thomson  may  teach 
them  to  read  and  to  know  Thee,  that  we 
may  all  together  get  to  heaven.” 

After  the  teacher  had  opened  the 
door  he  asked  Thomas: 

“  Do  you  believe  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
has  heard  your  prayer  ?” 

“Yes.  Did  you  not  tell  me  that 
Jesus  would  hear  our  prayers  ?” 

That  evening  Mr.  Thomson  met  the 
boy  at  the  beach  of  the  sea. 

“  What  are  you  doing  here,  Thomas  ?” 
he  kindly  asked. 

“  I  am  waiting  for  Jesus  to  answer 
my  prayer.” 

Every  evening  thereafter  the  trustful 
black  boy  came  down  to  the  beach,  and 
with  unwavering  faith  looked  out  over 
the  wild  waste  of  the  ocean,  watching 
for  the  coming  of  the  English  ship. 

One  evening  he  bounded  back  from 
the  sea-coast  into  the  village,  clapping 
his  hands  and  crying  as  he  approached 
his  kind  teacher : 

“Jesus  has  heard  my  prayer.” 

He  took  Mr.  Thomson  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  to  the  landing  place.  It 
was  even  so.  An  English  man-of-war 
had  captured  a  slave-trading  ship,  and 
brought  it  hither,  with  both  the  parents 
of  Thomas  on  board.  Mr.  Thomson 
taught  them,  too,  to  read  and  to  know 
the  Lord  Jesus.  The  negro  boy  was 
right.  He  took  our  Saviour  at  His 
word. 

“Except  ye  be  converted,  and  be¬ 
come  as  little  children,  ye  can  not  en¬ 
ter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.” 


A  man’s  worth  depends  not  upon 
what  he  has,  but  upon  what  he  is.  Fine 
clothing,  a  full  purse,  a  palatial  home, 
swindlers  and  murderers  have  had.  But 
an  upright,  pious  character  only  truly 
good  people  can  possess.  Even  in  our 
republican  country  there  is  much  silly 
pride  of  rank  and  wealth.  Young  peo¬ 
ple  boast  of  a  lineage  which  their  wicked 
life  disgraces.  People  pride  themselves 
on  pious  parents  of  whom  they  are 
most  unworthy  ;  of  great  ancestors  ot 
whom  they  are  puny,  empty-headed  de¬ 
scendants.  A  person  who  rises  to  a 
noble  manhood  and  womanhood,  des¬ 
pite  a  low  ancestry,  deserves  a  double 
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raeed  of  praise.  The  great  question 
with  each  one  is  : 

“  Where  do  you  stand  ?  Not  where 
stood  your  ancestors?  What  is  your 
character?  What  are  you  doing  for 
your  fellow-beings — for  Christ  ?” 

A  noble  saying  is  on  record  of  a 
member  of  the  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  who  by  his  own  industry  and  per¬ 
severance,  had  won  his  way  to  that 
high  position.  A  proud  scion  of  aris¬ 
tocracy  one  day  taunted  him  with  his 
humble  origin,  saying,  “  I  remember 
when  you  blackened  my  father’s  boots.” 
“  Well,  sir,”  was  the  noble  response, 
“did  I  not  do  it  well 

This  is  worth  remembering.  If  you 
can  only  say  of  any  useful  work,  “I  did 
it  well,”  it  is  to  your  credit ;  it  is  honor 
enough.  Perhaps  you  remember  the 
couplet  that  runs  thus  : 

“  Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies.’"' 


Old  Sunday-Schools. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Fifty  years  ago  the  Sunday-school 
cause  was  still  in  its  infancy.  Many 
good  people  then  looked  upon  the  efforts 
of  its  friends  as  doubtful  experiments.' 
The  Reformed  and  Lutheran  churches 
had  congregational  or  parish  schools. 
In  these  the  school-master  taught  the 
children  the  catechism  and  hvmns,  and 
in  this  way  he  was  a  help  to  the  pastor 
in  the  religious  instruction  of  the  young. 
These  school-masters  were  specially  edu¬ 
cated  for  their  office.  When  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Sunday-schools  into  these 
churches  was  first  broached,  the  ques¬ 
tion  arose:  “Can  people  who  have  not 
been  educated  for  the  office  of  religious 
teachers,  instruct  our  children  as  well  as 
the  school-master,  whom  the  congrega¬ 
tion  employs  ?”  The  opposition  to  Sun¬ 
day-schools  by  people  of  these  two 
denominations  proceeded  from  this  cause. 
To  these  people,  being  Germans  or  their 
descendants,  accustomed  to  the  thorough 
school  training  of  the  fatherland,  the 
gi  ous  instruction  of  their  children 
was  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  import. 
By  it  the  foundation  of  the  child’s  future 
character  and  destiny  was  laid.  Is  it 
wise,  said  they,  to  commit  the  religious 
teaching  of  our  children  to  persons, 


however  pious,  who  have  not  been  fitted 
for  this  solemn  duty?  And  we  hold 
that  their  misgivings  were  not  without 
foundation. 

Besides,  the  good  people  of  these  two 
churches  laid  great  stress  upon  the  doc¬ 
trines,  religious  usages  and  forms  of  wor¬ 
ship  which  they  had  been  taught  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  and  use.  Not  a  few  clergymen 
and  members  of  the  English  churches 
spoke  lightly  of  these  peculiarities  of 
the  Germans.  Some  indeed  ridiculed 
and  openly  denounced  them.  This  led 
some  of  the  latter  all  the  more  to  sus¬ 
pect  the  designs  of  the  new  kind  of 
parish  or  Sunday-schools.  Might  it 
not  be  a  trick  to  engraft  a  hostile  sys¬ 
tem  of  religion  upon  their  congrega¬ 
tions?  Under  the  circumstances  their 
precautions  were  very  natural. 

Moreover,  in  town  and  city  congre¬ 
gations,  the  Reformed  pastors  held  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  instruction  in  the  Heidel¬ 
berg  Catechism.  Had  not  the  fifty-two 
Lessons  of  this  excellent  work  been  ex¬ 
pressly  arranged,  so  as  to  furnish  a  lesson 
for  each  Sunday  in  the  year  ?  Would  not 
this  kind  of  a  Sunday-school,  taught  by 
the  pastor,  be  better  than  one  taught  by 
unordained  and,  to  some  extent,  irre¬ 
sponsible  persons  ?  These  worthy  peo¬ 
ple  who,  fifty  years  ago,  before  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  system  had  been  fully  tested, 
preferred  the  good,  old  and  well-tried 
ways  of  their  fathers  to  one  for  which 
ground  was  just  being  broken,  were  not 
as  stupid  and  irreligious  as  some  sup¬ 
pose.  Judged  from  their  time,  point  of 
view- and  circumstances,  we  see  little 
to  censure  and  much  to  commend. 

Very  naturally  the  congregations  in 
the  larger  towns  and  cities  were  the  first 
to  profit  by  the  experiment.  The  old 
Race  Street  Reformed  Church,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  Second  Street  Church,  Balti¬ 
more;  HagerstoAvn,  Md.;  Chambersburg, 
Pa. ;  Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  Lancaster,  Pa. ; 
led  the  way.  County  congregations,  as 
a  rule,  were  much  slower  to  introduce 
them.  Lancaster,  Easton,  Reading, 
Harrisburg  and  Lebanon  began  their 
schools  from  thirty  to  forty  years  ago. 
Then  but  few  churches  had  basements. 
Sunday-schools  had  to  hold  their  meet¬ 
ings  in  private  houses,  in  the  Darisli 
school-house,  or  in  the  main  bod\  ,  ♦ 
church.  The  school  of  the  old  First 
Church  at  Lancaster  met  in  its  school- 
house  in  North  Duke  Street.  Then  the 
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room  seemed  large  and  comfortable. 
Now  it  would  scarcely  suffice  for  a  small 
mission  school. 

Fifty-live  years  ago  members  of  dif¬ 
ferent  denominations  in  Reading,  Pa.,— 
Lutherans,  Reformed,  Presbyterians, 
Episcopalians,  Catholics  and  Quakers, 
started  a  Union  Sunday-school.  They 
began  in  the  old  Academy  building, 
and,  later,  held  their  meetings  in  the 
old  Court  House,  in  Penn  Square.  Its 
teachers  were  evidently  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
community.  The  place  was  as  dingy, 
dirty  and  dreary  as  old  Court  Houses 
usually  are.  The  floor  soiled  with  to¬ 
bacco,  the  seats  awkward  and  uncom¬ 
fortable — in  short  it  was  a  place  where 
fashionable  and  fastidious  people  would 
dislike  to  be  seen.  And  yet  it  was  up¬ 
held  and  supported  by  some  of  the  best 
people  in  the  city.  The  teachers  were 
composed  of  some  of  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  and  respectable  citizens.  A  few 
of  the  pioneers  of  this  good  cause  are 
with  us  to  this  present,  either  working 
in  its  behalf  with  youthful  vigor,  or 
blessing  it  with  their  prayers  and  bene¬ 
factions.  One,  A.  F.  Boas,  Esq.,  first  a 
scholar,  then  a  youthful  teacher  of  the 
old  Union  School,  has  been  the  efficient 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school  of 
the  First  Reformed  Church  of  Reading 
for  well-nigh  thirty  years.  A  pleasing 
retrospect  do  these  fifty-five  years  afford 
the  few  survivors  of  this  band  of  early 
teachers.  They  had  to  begin  and  carry 
forward  their  work  under  the  most  try¬ 
ing  discouragements.  It  was  the  only 
school  in  the  town.  It  had  to  contend 
with  the  prejudices  of  good  and  the 
opposition  of  bad  people.  Their  place 
of  meeting  was  uninviting.  It  was  the 
day  of  small  things.  Now  it  is  far 
otherwise.  Every  congregation  of  the 
city,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  has  its 
Sunday-school.  Scores  of  large,  com¬ 
modious  Sunday-school  rooms  and  chap¬ 
els,  attractively  furnished,  invite  the 
children  to  worship  God  and  study  His 
holy  Word. 

This  Union  School  was  organized  on 
July  20,  1819.  In  a  short  time  it  num¬ 
bered  three  hundred  scholars,  among 
which  were  eight  colored  children.  It 
had  twenty-three  teachers.  Their  Min¬ 
utes  show  that  they  used  stringent 
measures  to  carry  forward  their  work. 
Persons  absent  without  a  good  excuse 


were  fined.  Any  one,  without  good 
reasons,  refusing  to  serve  on  a  committee, 
was  fined  fifty  cents.  A  report,  pre¬ 
sented  in  J  821,  states  that  during  two 
years  preceding,  the  scholars  had  com¬ 
mitted  and  recited  fourteen  thousand 
six  hundred  and  sixty-one  verses  of 
Scripture,  five  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty -three  answers  of  the  Catechism, 
and  one  thousand  and  thirty-three  hymns. 
A  little  girl,  fourteen  years  of  age,  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory  nine  hundred  and 
fifty  Scripture  verses,  five  hundred  and 
sixty-two  Catechism  answers,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty-six  hymns.  Another, 
thirteen  years  old,  committed  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  Scripture  verses,  four 
hundred  and  thirty-two  answers,  and  one 
hundred  and  eighty-four  hymns.  Per¬ 
sons  could  have  the  use  of  the  library 
by  paying  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar. 
The  library  fines  were  :  For  keeping  a 
book  over  a  week,  one  cent  per  day  ; 
for  soiling  or  defacing  a  book,  one-fourth 
its  value.  A  person  losing  a  book  had 
to  replace  it  with  a  new  one.  Scholars, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Superintendent, 
had  the  free  use  of  the  library.  For 
every  neglect  of  duty  the  librarian  was 
fined  fifty  cents,  and  for  the  second  of¬ 
fence  he  could  be  removed  from  office. 
In  the  course  of  time  the  Union  School 
disbanded,  and  its  teachers  fell  in  with 
their  church  enterprises,  which  started 
their  own  schools.  At  first  some  re¬ 
ceived  no  cordial  sympathy  from  the 
pastor.  Their  places  of  meeting  were 
little  better  than  the  Court  House.  The 
First  Reformed  Church  then  had  no 
basement.  It  had  a  cellar.  A  member 
of  the  consistory,  then  living  in  the 
country,  furnished  the  joists  or  sleepers, 
and  others  secured  the  boards  to  floor  it. 
Plain,  rude  benches  were  put  in,  and  a 
stand  or  table  for  the  superintendent.  A 
few  steps  led  down  into  the  cellar-like 
place.  Dim  and  scanty  light  was  ad¬ 
mitted  through  air-holes  and  small 
windows.  In  short,  it  was  a  cellar, 
poorly  lighted,  like  an  underground 
Mohammedan  school-room  in  Cairo 
or  Damascus.  This  was  the  first  Sun¬ 
day-school  room  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  Reading,  used  thirty-five  years  ago. 
Some  of  the  surviving  teachers  and 
scholars  remember  the  place,  though  un¬ 
attractive,  with  pleasure.  The  teachers 
were  full  of  zeal  and  the  scholars  cheer¬ 
ful  and  contented  with  their  dingy 
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quarters.  Many  older  members  wisely 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  shyly 
watched  its  progress,  and  wondered 
what  it  might  lead  to.  When  the 
church  was  remodelled,  some  years 
later,  the  present  commodious  basement 
was  provided  for  the  use  of  the  Sunday- 
school. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  Sunday-schools  of  the  Reformed 
Church  is  that  of  the  old  Zion’s  congre¬ 
gation  of  Chambersburg,  Pa.  We  ques¬ 
tion  whether  there  is  another  school  in 
our  denomination  which  has  given  so 
large  a  number  of  ministers  to  the 
Church  as  this.  It  is  now  in  its  forty- 
fifth  year.  The  following  sketch  of  its 
history,  from  the  pen  of  its  pastor,  Dr. 
P.  S.  Davis,  we  take  from  the  “  Re¬ 
formed  Church  Messenger,”  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  16,  1874 : 

The  school  was  organized  on  the  30th 
of  November,  1830.  A  Reformed  minister 
of  the  Gospel  by  the  name  of  Jacob 
Beecher,  came  into  this  place  to  inquire 
into  the  feasibility  and  propriety  of  estab¬ 
lishing  a  school  here  in  Chambersburg. 
He  consulted  with  Wm.  Heyser,  Barnard 
Wolff,  and  John  Smith. 

Sunday-schools  were  then  almost  un¬ 
known,  and  these  men  never  took  a  step 
without  thinking  about  the  consequences. 
There  were  difficulties  in  the  way  which 
they  foresaw.  They  expressed  a  fear, 
which  people  who  love  Sunday-schools 
have  had  ever  since,  that  these  Sunday- 
schools  might  come  injuriously  between 
the  family  and  the  church.  They  were 
uuwilling  that  the  training  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  by  proper  catechisation,  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  parents,  and  out 
of  the  hands  of  pastors,  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  persons  who  were  irresponsible. 
*  *  Sometimes  the  interests  of  children 
are  put  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Sunday- 
schools. 

These  officers  met  Mr.  Beecher  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Heyser,  and  bad  a  prayer 
over  the  subject,  and  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  for  the  establishment  of  a  Sunday- 
school.  They  called  a  meeting  in  the  Re¬ 
formed  church.  The  next  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  when  they  came  here,  they  found  the 
house  full  of  children,  in  a  few  years  a 
room  was  rented  in  the  Masonic  Hall, 
where  the  school  was  held  for  a  long  while ; 
afterward  it  was  brought  back  to  this  house. 
Mr.  Heyser  was  the  first  Superintendent, 
holding  that  office  from  1830  till  1863, 
when  the  Master  called  him  home.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Barnard  Wolff,  who  felt 
himself  called  in  his  old  age  to  come  forth 
and  take  up  the  burdens,  which  his  brother 


had  laid  down;  and  he  continued  in  office 
to  the  time  of  his  death  it  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  elect  these  Superintendants  annual¬ 
ly,  but  Mr.  Wolff  was  elected  emeritus 
Superintendent  for  life 

If  we  go  back,  we  find  that  many  changes 
have  taken  place  since  that  school  was 
established.  The  child  then  in  the  cradle 
is  now  forty-four  years  of  age,  and  more 
than  a  generation  of  people  have  gone  the 
way  of  all  flesh  There  are  very  few  here, 
who  were  membeis  of  the  Sunday-school 
when  it  was  first  es'ablished.  In  the  midst 
of  these  changes  great  good  has  been 
effected.  The  following  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  have  gone  forth  from  the  school : 
Ephraim  Kieffer,  recently  deceased ;  Dr. 
Moses  Kieffer,  pastor  at  Gettysburg ;  Rev. 
Henry  Heckerman,  retired  pastor  at  Bed¬ 
ford  ;  Peter  Swingart,  deceased  ;  Rev.  Dr. 

G.  W.  Aughinbaugh,  President  of  Palati¬ 
nate  College;  Rev.  D.  Hefflefinger,  de¬ 
ceased  ;  Rev.  N.  E.  Gilds,  aud  Rev.  W.  R. 

H.  Deatrich,  pastor  at  Mechaniesburg. 

The  influence  of  the  teachers  of  the 

school  has  been  very  great.  I  remember 
once,  some  years  ago,  going  to  a  physician’s 
office  in  a  place  remote  from  this,  and 
found  that  he  was  about  to  perform  a  sur¬ 
gical  operation  for  a  child.  The  child’s 
mother  was  present,  and  the  mother  com¬ 
menced  to  talk  to  me,  and  asked  me  where 
I  was  living.  Itold  her  in  Chambersburg, 
and  she  spoke  of  the  Sunday-school,  and 
told  me  that  one  of  the  teachers  here,  a 
woman  who  passed  away  not  long  ago,  was 
the  means  of  bringing  her  to  Christ.  *  * 

So  these  influences  go  on  ;  we  are  making 
history.  The  Sunday-school  is  not  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  Church.  One  hundred  per 
cent,  has  been  added  to  this  school  within 
the  last  ten  years.  The  membership  of 
the  church  has  more  than  sustained  itself. 
The  growth  of  Christianity  always  is  quiet. 
The  nursery  of  the  Church  has  been  the 
Sunday-school. 


Proverbs  for  all  Readers. 


AVe  learn  something  even  by  failure. 

They  must  beg  in  harvest  who  will 
not  sow  in  the  spring. 

Better  go  round  than  fall  into  the 
ditch. 

Little  sticks  help  better  than  large 
ones  to  kindle  the  fire. 

The  sluggard  is  brother  to  the  beggar. 

Revenge  is  the  only  debt  which  it  is 
wrong  to  pay. 

Man  doubles  his  evils  by  brooding 
upon  them. 

Deeds  are  fruits,  words  are  leaves. 
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MAECH  7. 


LESSOR  X 


1875. 


Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent.  John  vi.  1-14. 


1.  After  these  things  Jesus  went  over  the  sea 
of  Galilee,  which  is  the  sea  of  Tiberias. 

2.  And  a  great  multitude  followed  him,  be 
eause  they  saw  his  miracles  which  he  did  on 
them  that  were  diseased. 

3.  And  Jesus  went  up  into  a  mountain,  and 
there  he  sat  with  his  disciples. 

4.  And  the  passover,  a  feast  of  the  Jews,  was 
nigh. 

5.  When  Jesus  then  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and 
saw  a  great  company  come  unto  him,  he  saith 
unto  Philip,  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread,  that 
these  may  eat  ? 

6.  And  this  he  said  to  prove  him  :  for  he  him¬ 
self  knew  what  he  would  do. 

7.  Philip  answered  him,  Two  hundred  penny¬ 
worth  of  bread  is  not  sufficient  for  them,  that 
every  one  of  them  may  take  a  little. 

8.  One  of  his  disciples,  Andrew,  Simon  Peter’s 
brother,  saith  unto  him, 


9.  There  is  a  lad  here,  which  hath  five  barley 
loaves,  and  two  small  fishes :  but  what  are  they 
among  so  many  ? 

10.  And  Jesus  said,  Make  the  men  sit  down. 
Now  there  was  much  grass  in  the  place.  So  the 
men  sat  down,  in  number  about  five  thousand. 

11.  And  Jesus  took  the  loaves;  and  when  he 
had  given  thanks,  he  distributed  to  the  dis¬ 
ciples,  and  the  disciples  to  them  that  were  set 
down ;  and  likewise  of  the  fishes  as  much  as 
they  would. 

12.  When  they  were  filled,  he  said  unto  his 
disciples,  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain, 
that  nothing  be  lost. 

13.  Therefore  they  gathered  them  together, 
and  filled  twelve  baskets  with  the  fragments  of 
the  five  barley  loaves,  which  remained  over  and 
above  unto  them  that  had  eaten. 

14.  Then  those  men,  when  they  had  seen  the 
miracle  that  Jesus  did,  said,  This  is  of  a  truth 
that  Prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world. 


QUESTIONS. 


1.  Whither  did  Jesus  go  ?  Where  is  this  sea  ? 
By  what  other  name  is  it  called  in  the  New 
Testament  ?  Luke  v.  1 . 

2.  Who  followed  Jesus  ?  Why  did  they  follow 
Him  ?  Whence  did  this  great  multitude  come  ? 
verse  4. 

3.  To  what  place  did  Jesus  retire  ?  Why  did 
He  go  to  this  place  ?  Luke  ix.  7-10.  Who  were 
with  Him  ? 

5.  Whom  did  Jesus  see?  What  did  He  say  to 
Philip?  Who  was  Philip  ?  How  did  it  happen 
that  this  multitude  was  without  food  ?  Hoes 
Jesus  care  for  our  bodily  wants? 

6.  Why  did  Jesus  ask  Philip  this  question? 
What  is  meant  by  to  prove  him  ?  Did  Philip’s 
faith  stand  the  test  ?  Does  Jesus  sometimes  try 
our  faith? 

7.  What  did  Philip  answer?  How  much  do 
two  hundred  pennies  amount  to  in  our  money  ? 

8-9.  What  did  Andrew  say  ?  Had  Andrew 
stronger  faith  than  Philip  ?  How  did  that  lad 
come  to  be  there  with  such  food  in  his  possession  ? 
In  what  form  did  the  Jews. bake  their  bread  ? 

10.  What  did  Jesus  say  ?  Why  does  St.  John 
mention  that  there  was  “  much  grass  in  the 
place?”  How  many  men  were  there?  Were 
women  and  children  there  also?  Matt.  xiv.  21. 

11.  What  did  Jesus  do?  What  custom  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  words :  “When  He  had  given 
thanks?”  Should  all  persons  do  so?  Why? 


How  was  the  food  distributed  to  the  multi¬ 
tude  ? 

12.  Did  all  get  enough  to  eat?  How  could  five 
loaves  of  bread  and  two  small  fishes  suffice  for  so 
great  a  multitude?  Can  you  understand  how 
this  miracle  was  wrought  ?  Can  you  understand 
how  a  grain  ot  wheat,  cast  into  the  ground, 
grows  and  multiplies  itself  more  than  an  hun¬ 
dred-fold  ?  What  was  the  first  miracle  Jesus 
wrought  ?  Did  He  then  change  the  substance  of 
water  into  that  of  wine?  Was  the  miracle  in 
to-day’s  lesson  a  change  or  an  increase  of  sub¬ 
stance  ?  After  all  were  filled,  what  did  Jesus 
say  unto  His  disciples?  What  are  fragments? 
Why  did  Jesus  tell  them  to  gather  the  fragments  ? 
What  lesson  does  that  teach  us  ?  To  whom  are 
we  indebted  for  our  daily  bread?  Was  this 
feeding  of  the  multitude  with  a  few  loaves  of 
bread  a  greater  miracle  of  God’s  providence 
than  the  daily  supply  of  food  to  all  creatures  ? 
What  do  you  mean  by  the  providence  of  God  ? 

13.  Did  the  disciples  do  what  Jesus  told  them  ? 
Must  we  also  always  obey  Him  ?  How  many 
baskets  were  filled  with  the  fragments  ?  Where 
did  the  disciples  get  the  basket's  ? 

14.  What  impression  did  this  miracle  make 
upon  the  multitude  ?  What  Prophet  did  they 
mean  ?  Deut.  xviii.  15.  What  made  them  think 
of  that  Prophet?  John  vi.  31  32.  Is  Jesus  a 
Prophet  ? 


CATECHISM. 

X.  Lord's  Day. 


27.  What  dost  thou  mean  by  the  providence 
of  God  ? 

The  Almightv  and  everywhere  present  power 
of  God;  whereby,  as  it  were  by  His  hand,  He 
upholds  and  governs  heaven,  earth,  and  all 
creatures ;  so  that  herbs  and  grass,  rain  and 
drought,  fruitful  and  barren  years,  meat  and 
drink,  health  and  sickness,  riches  and  poverty, 
yea,  all  things  come  not  by  chance,  but  by  His 
fatherly  hand. 


28.  What  advantage  is  it  to  us  to  know  that 
God  has  created,  and  by  His  providence  doth 
still  uphold  all  things  ? 

That  we  may  be  patient  in  adversity ;  thank¬ 
ful  in  prosperity ;  and  that  in  all  things  which 
may  hereafter  befal  us,  we  place  our  firm  trust 
in  our  faithful  God  and  Father,  that  nothing 
shall  separate  us  from  His  love  ;  since  all  crea¬ 
tures  are  so  in  His  hand,  that  without  His  will 
they  cannot  so  much  as  move. 
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Comments. — 1.  This  body  of  water 
received  its  several  Dames  from  1st)  the 
province  of  Galilee ,  bounding  its  west¬ 
ern  border ;  2d)  the  plain  of  Gennesaret , 
bordering  its  north-western  angle  ;  and 
3d)  the  town  of  Tibei'ias ,  situated  on 
its  western  shore. 

2.  The  mention  of  the  Passover  in 
the  fourth  verse  explains  the  gathering 
of  so  great  a  multitude.  Numerous 
parties  of  Jews,  dwelling  in  the  north¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  would 
pass  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  on  their  way 
to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  feast.  At¬ 
tracted  by  the  fame  of  Jesus,  desiring 
both  to  see  and  hear  Him,  they  followed 
Him  to  His  place  of  retirement,  in  the 
hill  country  across  the  sea. 

3.  The  Evangelists,  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke,  agree  in  mentioning  that 
Jesus  crossed  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee,  immediately  after  hear¬ 
ing  that  Herod  had  put  to  death  John 
the  Baptist.  Having  heard  of  the 
works  of  Jesus,  Herod  desired  to  see 
Him.  But  Jesus  had  no  desire  to  be 
seen  of  Herod,  and  this  was  one  motive 
for  His  seeking  a  place  of  retirement. 
No  doubt  the  disciples  were  deeply 
moved  when  they  heard  that  the  Bap¬ 
tist  had  been  put  to  death.  To  restore 
them  to  a  right  state  of  feeling  was 
probably  another  motive  why  Jesus  re¬ 
tired.  He  said  to  them :  “  Come  ye 
yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place,  and 
rest  awhile.”  Mark  vi.  31. 

5.  It  may  be  that  the  pilgrims  on 
their  way  to  Jerusalem  were  wont  to 
purchase  their  food  in  the  villages 
through  which  they  passed.  Matt.  xiv. 
15.  They  had  traveled  a  considerable 
distance  in  going  from  the  western  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  sea,  were  in  a 
desert  place,  and  the  time  for  the  even¬ 
ing  meal  had  come. 

6.  Philip  had  no  thought  of  supply¬ 
ing  food  for  this  great  multitude  except 
by  natural  means.  Jesus  evidently  de¬ 
signed  to  prepare  the  minds  of  His  dis¬ 
ciples  for  the  miracle  He  was  about  to 
work,  by  the  question  He  asked  Philip. 
In  this  way  he  was  educating  the  dis¬ 
ciples  for  the  work  to  which  He  had 
called  them. 

7.  The  piece  of  money  denominated 
here,  and  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  a  “penny,”  was  a  Homan  silver 
coin,  called  a  denarius;  equal  to  fifteen 
cents  of  our  money. 


9.  The  lad  was  probably  a  sutler, 
going  among  the  pilgrims  to  sell  them 
food.  The  loaves  of  the  Jews  were 
small  round  flat  cakes.  Barley  bread 
was  used  by  the  very  poor  only,  or  in 
times  of  scarcity. 

11.  The  Jews  were  accustomed  to  say 
grace  before  eating  their  meals. 

12.  Fragments  are  pieces,  not  crumb?. 

13.  A  small  basket  in  which  to  carry 
his  food  was  the  ordinary  furniture  of  a 
traveling  Jew. 


The  Little  Candle. 

Cheerful  a  little  work-girl  sat, 

And  swiftly  her  needle  flew, 

While  the  dark  shadows  of  the  night 
Their  gloom  around  her  threw. 

A  little  light  alone  was  hers, 

As  there  she  sat  and  wrought ; 

And  well  she  knew  how  dear  to  prize 
What  her  own  toil  had  bought. 

“  I  must  be  quick,”  she  musing  said, 

“  My  little  candle  wanes, 

And  swiftly  must  my  task  go  on, 

While  yet  its  light  remains.” 

And  then  she  plied  with  wondrous  skill, 
The  little  shining  steel, 

And  every  ray  of  that  small  life 
Smiled  on  her  patient  zeal. 

Ere  the  last  glimmer  died  away 
Her  task  was  neatly  done  ; 

Sweet  was  her  rest — and  joy  to  her 
Came  with  the  morning  sun. 

Ah  !  is  not  life  a  little  light 
That  soon  will  cease  to  burn  ? 

And  should  not  we  from  that  dear  girl 
A  solemn  lesson  learn  ? 

While  yet  our  little  candle  shines 
Be  ail  our  powers  employed, 

And  while  we  strive  to  do  our  tasks 
Life  shall  be  best  enjoyed. 

But  let  us  ne’er,  in  darkened  hours, 
Forget  what  Christ  has  done, 

But  patient  in  sweet  hope  await 
The  glorious  Rising  Sun. 


A  painter  was  once  employed  to 
paint  a  picture  of  the  great  Macedonian 
monarch.  In  one  of  his  battles  he  had 
been  struck  with  a  sabre  upon  the  fore¬ 
head,  and  a  large  scar  had  been  left  upon 
his  right  temple.  The  artist  sketched 
him  leaning  upon  his  elbow,  his  finger 
covering  the  scar.  The  likeness  of  the 
king  was  taken,  but  without  the  scar. 
So  when  we  hold  up  the  characters  of 
others  before  the  world,  let  us  lay  the  fin¬ 
ger  of  Christ-like  charity  over  the  seal's. 
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MARCH  14. 


LESSOR  XI. 


1875. 


Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent.  John  yiif.  46-59. 


46.  Which  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin  ?  And 
if  I  say  the  truth,  why  do  ye  not  believe  me  ? 

47.  He  that  is  of  God  heareth  Gods  words  : 
ye  therefore  hear  them  not,  because  ye  are  not 
of  God. 

48.  Then  answered  the  Jews,  and  said  unto 
him,  Say  we  not  well  that  thou  art  a  Samaritan, 
and  hast  a  devil  ? 

49.  Jesus  answered,  I  have  not  a  devil ;  but  I 
honor  my  Father,  and  ye  do  dishonor  me. 

50  And  I  seek  not  mine  own  glory ;  there  is 
one  that  seeketh  and  judgeth. 

51.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  If  a  man 
keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  see  death. 

52.  Then  said  the  Jews  unto  him,  Now  we 
know  that  thou  hast  a  devil.  Abraham  is  dead, 
and  the  prophets ;  and  thou  sayest,  If  a  man 
keep  my  saying,  he  shall  never  taste  of  death. 

53.  Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Abraham, 


which  is  dead?  and  the  prophets  are  dead: 
whom  makest  thou  thyself? 

54.  Jesus  answered,  If  I  honor  myself,  my 
honor  is  nothing  :  it  is  my  Father  that  honoreth 
me  ;  of  whom  ye  say,  that  he  is  your  God  : 

55.  Yet  ye  have  not  known  him ;  but  I  know 
him  :  and  if  I  should  say,  I  know  him  not,  I 
shall  be  a  liar  like  unto  you  :  but  I  know  him, 
and  keep  his  saying. 

56.  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my 
day  :  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad. 

57.  Then  said  the  Jews  unto  him,  Thou  art 
not  yet  fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen  Abra¬ 
ham  ? 

58.  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you.  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am. 

59.  Then  took  they  up  stones  to  cast  at  him  : 
but  Jesus  hid  himself,  and  went  out  of  the 
temple,  going  through  the  midst  of  them,  and  so 
passed  by. 


QUESTIONS. 


46.  Who  asked  this  question?  Where  was 
He  ?  verse  2.  To  whom  did  He  speak  ?  verse 
22.  Does  Jesus  here  claim  to  be  without  sin? 
Is  there  any  mere  man  that  can  truth  fully  make 
such  a  claim  ?  What  other  question  did  He  ask  ? 
What  did  He  mean  by  that  ? 

47.  What  else  did  Jesus  say  ?  What  is  meant 
by  He  that  is  of  God  f  Were  the  Jews,  to  whom 
He  was  speaking,  of  God  ?  Why  not  ?  Is  this 
true  of  all  who  do  not  hear  God’s  words?  What 
is  meant  by  hear,  in  this  connection? 

48.  Were  the  Jews  pleased  with  what  Jesus 
said  to  them?  Do  people  like  to  be  told  un-1 
pleasant  truths  ?  What  did  the  Jews  reply  to 
Jesus?  What  did  they  mean  by  calling  Him  a 
Samaritan  ?  What  by  saying  He  had  a  devil  ? 

49-50.  What  answer  did  Jesus  make  to  this 
accusation?  Whom  does  He  mean  by  “my 
Father?”  Is  Jesus  the  Son  of  God?  Why  is 
the  Son  of  God  called  Jesus?  How  did  Jesus 
honor  the  Father?  How  did  the  Jews  dishonor 
Jesus?  In  what  ways  do  men  yet  dishonor  Him  ? 
Who  is  meant  by  “one  who  seeketh  and  judg¬ 
eth?”  What  is  meant? 

51.  What  else  did  Jesus  say?  What  does 
verily  mean  ?  Why  does  He  use  this  word  twice  ? 


What  is  it  to  keep  His  saying  t  Does  He  mean 
that  those  who  keep  His  saying  shall  never  die 
bodily  ?  What  kind  of  death  does  He  mean  ? 
Does  Jesus,  by  declaring  that  those  who  keep 
His  saying  shall  never  see  death,  claim  to  be  the 
Saviour  ? 

52-53.  Did  this  saying  yet  more  offend  the 
Jews?  What  did  they  mean  by  this  mention  of 
Abraham  and  the  prophets  ? 

54.  What  did  Jesus  mean  by  this  reply?  In 
what  ways  do  men  glorify  themselves  ? 

55.  Whom  did  Jesus  say  that  the  Jews  did  not 
know  ?  Are  we  to  understand  that  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  God  ?  Does  Jesus  claim  to  know 
God  in  a  sense  that  no  mere  man  knows  Him? 

56.  What  is  meant  by  my  day  ?  How  can  it 
be  said  that  Abraham  saw  the  day  of  Christ  ? 
Is  Abraham  now  living  ? 

57.  What  reply  did  the  Jews  make  ?  Did 
they  understand  what  Jesus  meant  ?  How  old 
was  Jesus? 

58.  What  does  Jesus  here  claim  to  be  ?  How 
can  it  be  said  that  He  was  before  Abraham  ? 

59.  What  did  the  Jews  do  ?  Why  did  they 
want  to  stone  Him  ?  What  did  Jesus  do  ?  Did 
He  escape  by  a  miracle  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XI.  Lord’s  Day. 


29.  Why  is  the  Son  of  God  called  Jesus,  that 
is,  a  Saviour  ? 

Because  He  saveth  us,  and  delivereth  us  from 
our  sins ;  and  likewise,  because  we  ought  not  to 
seek,  neither  can  find  salvation  in  any  other. 

30.  Do  such  then  believe  in  Jesus  the  only 
Saviour,  who  seek  their  salvation  and  happiness 
of  saints,  of  themselves,  or  anywhere  else  ? 

Not  all  the  blood  of  beasts, 

On  Jewish  altars  slain, 

Could  give  the  guilty  conscience  peace, 
Or  wash  away  the  stain. 

But  Christ,  the  heavenly  Lamb, 

Takes  all  our  sins  away  ; — 


They  do  not ;  for  though  they  boast  of  Him 
in  words,  yet  in  deeds  they  deny  Jesus,  the  only 
deliverer  and  Saviour  :  for  one  of  these  two 
things  must  be  true,  that  either  Jesus  is  not  a 
complete  Saviour,  or  that  they,  who  by  a  true 
faith  receive  this  Saviour,  must  find  all  things 
in  Him  necessary  to  their  salvation. 


A  sacrifice  of  nobler  name, 

And  richer  blood  than  they. 

My  faith  would  lay  her  hand 
On  that  dear  head  of  Thine, 
While,  like  a  penitent,  I  stand, 
And  there  confess  my  sin. 
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Comments. — 46.  Jesus  lays  claim  to 
absolute  sinlessness  in  word  and  deed, 
and  challenges  the  Jews  to  convict  Him 
of  sin.  He  mentions  His  sinless  life  as 
a  pledge  for  the  truthfulness  of  His 
w’ord,  and  particularly  of  the  assertion, 
contained  in  verse  42,  that  He  “  pro¬ 
ceeded  forth  and  came  from  God.” 

47.  Our  Lord  gives  the  reason  why 
the  Jews  do  not  believe  Him,  and  con¬ 
tradicts  their  boast,  recorded  in  verse 
41,  that  God  wTas  their  Father.  To  be 
of  God  denotes  spiritual  relationship 
with  God,  being  born  of  the  Spirit  of 
God.  To  hear  God’s  words  means  to 
receive  and  believe  them. 

48.  The  Jews  make  no  attempt  to 
reply  to  Christ’s  charge  against  them, 
but  commence  reviling  Him.  In  calling 
Him  a  Samaritan  they  wish  to  assert 
that  He  does  not  belong  to  the  people 
of  God,  that  He  is  an  apostate,  a  here¬ 
tic.  The  Jewrs  regarded  it  as  a  great 
reproach  to  be  called  a  Samaritan.  By 
“  Thou  hast  a  devil  ”  they  mean  that 
He  is  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit. 

49-50.  Jesus  does  not  condescend  to 
notice  the  reproach  that  He  was  a  Sa¬ 
maritan.  He  answers  the  malicious 
charge  that  He  had  a  devil,  by  appeal¬ 
ing  to  His  life  and  teaching,  which  was 
not  the  work  of  one  having  a  devil.  He 
affirms  that  the  Father  will  see  to  it 
that  His  Son  will  receive  the  honor  that 
belongs  to  Him,  and  that  He  will  judge 
between  Him  and  His  maligners. 

51.  The  word  translated  verily  is  often 
rendered  amen.  It  means  :  “  it  is  true.” 
It  was  employed  to  fix  the  stamp  of 
truth  upon  any  declaration  which  it 
accompanied.  The  repetition  of  the 
word,  as  in  this  verse,  was  intended  to 
direct  special  attention  to  what  Jesus 
was  about  to  say.  To  keep  Christ's  say¬ 
ing  means  believing,  obedience  and  con¬ 
tinuance  therein. 

52-53.  The  Jew’s  regarded  Jesus  as 
speaking  of  natural  death.  They  rea¬ 
son  that,  in  promising  to  others  bodily 
immortality,  Jesus  must  claim  to  possess 
it  in  a  still  higher  degree.  But,  since 
Abraham  and  the  prophets  wTere  mortal, 
the  Jews  regard  it  as  the  highest  pre¬ 
sumption  for  Jesus  to  claim  exemption 
from  death.  By  so  doing  He  makes 
Himself  greater  than  Abraham. 

54.  The  question :  “  Whom  makest 
Thou  Thyself?”  wTas  a  charge  that  Jesus 
was  honoring  or  glorifying  Himself. 


This  verse  contains  a  protest  against  the 
reproach  of  self-exaltation. 

55.  In  verse  47  Jesus  told  those  Jews 
that  they  were  not  of  God.  Now’  He 
tells  them  that  they  do  not  even  know 
God.  They  did  not  know  God  aright. 

56.  By  my  day  is  meant  the  time  of 
Christ’s  appearance  in  the  flesh,  and 
also  the  whole  time  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  dispensation.  This  day  Abraham 
saw’  in  part  by  faith  while  yet  on  earth, 
and  fully  in  his  heavenly  state  as  an 
actual  witness  of  God’s  winders  of  grace. 

58.  Christ,  as  the  eternal  Son  of  God, 
was  before  all  time.  He  here  affirms 
His  eternal  pre-existence. 

59.  The  Jews  understood  Jesus  to 
affirm  that  He  was  God,  and  regarded 
Him  for  that  reason  as  guilty  of  blas¬ 
phemy.  Hence  their  attempt  to  inflict 
summary  puuishment.  We  need  not 
regard  Christ’s  escape  as  miraculous. 


“  Everybody  but  Bob.” 


A  very  little  boy,  after  giving  every¬ 
body  a  good-night  kiss,  kneeled  at  his 
mother’s  side  to  say  his  evening  prayer. 
He  repeated  “Now’  I  lay  me  dow’n  to 
sleep,”  &c.,  and  continued,  “God  bless 
papa  and  mamma,  and  make  them  good 
Christians  ;  God  bless  little  Jimmie,  and 
make  him  a  good  boy.”  His  mamma 
added,  “  God  bless  everybody.” 

At  this  last  sentence  he  wns  silent. 
His  mother  repeated  it  a  second,  and  a 
third  time ;  when  he  raised  his  head, 
opened  his  beautiful  eyes,  and  said : 
“Everybody  but  Bob,  mamma.  Bob 
drowmed  my  cat  to-day.”  Are  there 
not  some  older  children  who  can  pray 
for  “everybody  but  Bob?”  Bemember 
that  the  Saviour  has  taught  us  to  pray, 
“  Forgive  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors.” 


All  that  is  needed  to  render  you  ac- 
ceptable  with  God  is  fully  accomplished, 
and  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  do  but 
to  accept  what  Christ  has  completed. 
Weave  no  more  garments,  there  is  the 
robe.  Fill  no  more  cisterns,  there  is  the 
fountain !  Lay  no  more  foundations, 
there  is  the  precious  corner-stone !  Come, 
ye  despairing !  The  Lord  help  you  to 
come  and  find  peace  at  this  hour,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  your  Lord. — Spurgeon. 
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Palm  Sunday. 

1.  Then  Jesus  six  days  before  the  passover 
came  to  Bethany,  where  Lazarus  was  which  had 
been  dead,  whom  he  raised  from  the  dead. 

2.  There  they  made  him  a  supper ;  and  Martha 
served  :  but  Lazarus  was  one  of  them  that  sat 
at  the  table  with  him. 

3.  Then  took  Mary  a  pound  of  ointment  of 
spikenard,  very  costly,  and  anointed  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  wiped  his  feet  with  her  hair :  and 
the  house  was  filled  with  the  odor  of  the  oint¬ 
ment. 

4.  Then  saith  one  of  his  disciples,  Judas 
Iscariot,  Simon's  son,  which  should  betray  him, 

5.  Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  for  three 
hundred  pence,  and  given  to  the  poor  ? 

6.  This  he  said,  not  that  he  cared  for  the  poor  ; 
but  because  he  was  a  thief,  and  had  the  bag,  and 
bare  what  was  put  therein. 

7.  Then  said  Jesus,  Let  her  alone  :  against  the 
day  of  my  burying  hath  she  kept  this. 

8.  For  the  poor  always  ye  have  with  you  ;  but 
me  ye  have  not  always. 

9.  Much  people  of  the  Jews  therefore  knew 


/ 

John  xii.  1-16. 

that  he  was  there :  and  they  came  not  for  Jesus' 
sake  only,  but  that  they  might  see  Lazarus  also, 
whom  he  had  raised  from  the  dead. 

10.  But  the  chief  priests  consulted  that  they 
might  put  Lazarus  also  to  death  ; 

11.  Because  that  by  reason  of  him  many  of  the 
Jews  went  away,  and  believed  on  Jesus. 

12.  On  the  next  day  much  people  that  were 
come  to  the  feast,  when  they  heard  that  Jesus 
was  coming  to  Jerusalem, 

13.  Took  branches  of  palm  trees,  and  went 
forth  to  meet  him,  and  cried,  Hosanna :  Blessed 
is  the  King  of  Israel  that  cometh  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord. 

•  14.  And  Jesus,  when  he  had  found  a  young 
ass,  sat  thereon  ;  as  it  is  written, 

15.  Fear  not,  daughter  of  Sion:  behold,  thy 
King  cometh,  sitting  on  an  ass's  colt. 

16.  These  things  understood  not  his  disciples 
at  the  first :  but  when  Jesus  was  glorified,  then 
remembered  they  that  these  things  were  written 
of  him,  and  that  they  had  done  these  things  unto 
him. 


QUESTIONS. 


1.  From  what  place  did  Jesus  come?  Johnxi. 
54.  Why  had  He  gone  to  that  place?  John  xi. 
53.  What  was  his  object  in  going  to  Jerusalem  ? 
Matt.  xx.  17-19.  How  far  was  Bethany  from 
Jerusalem  ?  Who  dwelt  there  ? 

2.  How  was  Jesus  entertained?  In  whose 
house  was  this  supper  given  ?  Mark  xiv.  3. 
Who  were  Martha  and  Mary?  What  did  Mar¬ 
tha  do  ?  What  is  meant  by  served  ? 

3.  What  did  Mary  do  ?  What  induced  her  to 
do  this  ?  What  was  the  value  of  the  ointment  ? 
verse  5. 

4-5.  Who  found  fault  with  Mary  ?  What  did 
he  say? 

6.  What  is  said  about  the  motive  of  Judas? 
Hid  he  act  the  hypocrite  ? 

7-8.  What  did  Jesus  reply  ?  Was  this  a  re¬ 
proof  of  Judas?  What  did  Jesus  mean  by 
“  against  the  day  of  my  burying  hath  she  kept 
this?-’  Did  Mary  fear  that  Jesus  would  be  put 
to  death  ?  Does  Jesus  expect  His  people  to  help 
the  poor  ? 

9.  Who  came  to  Bethany?  What  brought 
them  there  ? 

10.  What  did  the  chief  priests  do  ? 

11.  Why  did  they  propose  to  put  Lazarus  also 
to  death  ? 

12-13.  Did  Jesus  leave  Bethany  for  Jerusalem  ? 
Who  went  out  to  meet  Him  ?  What  did  they 
do  ?  What  did  they  say  ?  Did  these  multitudes 
suppose  that  Jesus  was  the  promised  Messiah, 
the  King  of  Israel  ?  Did  Jesus,  by  this  royal 


entry  into  Jerusalem,  design  to  proclaim  Him¬ 
self  the  Messiah  ?  Is  He  King  ? 

14.  How  did  Jesus  enter  into  Jerusalem  ? 

15.  Where  is  this  prophecy  recorded  ?  Zecha- 
riah  ix.  9. 

16.  Did  the  disciples  understand  what  these 
things  meant  ? 

What  name  is  given  to  this  Sunday  ?  Why  ? 
GOOD  FRIDAY. 

On  what  day  of  the  week  was  Jesus  crucified? 
Why  is  it  called  “  Good  Friday  ?’’ 

Who  betrayed  Jesus?  Who  denied  Him? 
Before  whom  was  He  brought  for  trial?  John 
xviii.  13  and  29.  Who  apx^eared  as  His  accusers? 
Luke  xxii.  66.  What  charges  did  they  bring 
against  Him?  Luke  xxiii.  2  ;  John  xix.  7.  Did 
Pilate  believe  Him  guilty  ?  Luke  xxiii.  14.  Why, 
then,  did  he  condemn  Him  ?  Mark  xv.  15.  To 
what  indignities  was  Jesus  subjected?  At  what 
place  was  He  crucified  ?  Who  were  crucified 
with  Him?  What  words  did  Jesus  utter  from 
the  cross  ?  What  strange  things  occurred  while 
Jesus  was  crucified  ?  What  did  the  centurion 
say?  Matt,  xxvii.  54. 

Why  did  Jesus  die  ?  Since  He  died  for  us 
how  should  we  live  ?  2  Cor.  v.  14  and  15. 

EASTER  EYE. 

Who  buried  the  body  of  Jesus  ?  J ohn  xix.  38-40. 
How  was  the  tomb  guarded?  Matt,  xxvii.  62-66. 


CATECHISM. 


XII.  Lord's  Day. 


31.  Why  is  He  called  Christ,  that  is,  anointed  ? 

Because  He  is  ordained  of  God  the  Father, 
and  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  our 
chief  Prophet  and  teacher ;  who  has  fully  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  the  secret  counsel  and  will  of  God 
concerning  our  redemption,  and  to  be  our  only 
High  Priest,  who,  by  the  one  sacrifice  of  His 
body,  has  redeemed  us,  and  makes  continual 
intercession  with  the  Father  for  us ;  and  also 
to  our  eternal  King,  who  governs  us  by  His 
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us  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  salvation  He  has 
purchased  for  us. 

32.  But  why  art  thou  called  a  Christian  ? 

Because  I  am  a  member  of  Christ  by  faith, 
and  thus  am  partaker  of  His  anointing,  that  so 
I  may  confess  His  name,  and  present  myself  a 
living  sacrifice  of  thankfulness  to  Him ;  and 
also,  that  with  a  free  and  good  conscience  I  may 
fight  against  sin  and  Satan  in  this  life,  and 
afterwards  reign  with  Him  eternally,  over  all 
1  - - 
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Comments. — Palm  Sunday.  1.  The 
village  of  Bethany  was  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  about  two 
miles  from  Jerusalem. 

3.  Mary’s  act  was  prompted  by  feel¬ 
ings  of  gratitude  to  Jesus.  The  value 
of  the  ointment  was  about  S45. 

7.  Jesus  says  that  Mary  anointed  for 
burial  His  body,  as  if  it  were  already  a 
corpse.  Mary  must  have  had  a  fore¬ 
boding  of  what  was  about  to  happen. 

12-13.  Christ’s  royal  entry  into  Jeru¬ 
salem  was  a  significant  event  in  several 
aspects.  By  this  act  He  proclaimed 
Himself  to  be  the  King  of  Israel,  the 
promised  Messiah.  The  joyful  accla¬ 
mations  of  the  people  manifested  their 
great  longing  for  the  Messiah’s  advent. 

Good  Friday. — Jesus  was  subjected  to 
the  greatest  indignities.  By  Pilate  He 
was  scourged.  By  the  Roman  soldiers, 
detailed  to  crucify  Him,  He  was  moclced. 
They  put  on  Him  a  scarlet  robe,  the 
dress  of  kings ;  platted  a  crown  of 
thorns,  and  put  it  on  His  head  ;  put  a 
reed  in  His  right  hand,  to  represent  the 
sceptre  borne  by  kings  ;  bowed  the  knee 
before  Him  and  said:  “  Hail,  King  of 
the  Jews.”  They  also  spit  upon  Him, 
and  smote  Him  on  the  head  while  the 
crown  of  thorns  was  yet  upon  it.  While 
on  the  cross  He  was  mocked  by  the 
thieves  that  were  crucified  with  Him, 
by  the  multitude,  by  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes. 

The  Evangelists  record  seven  utter¬ 
ances  of  Christ  during  His  crucifixion. 
1st.  A  prayer  for  His  murderers  :  “Fa¬ 
ther,  forgive  them :  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.”  Luke  xxiii.  34.  2d.  To 
the  petition  of  the  penitent  malefactor 
He  replied  :  “  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee, 
To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  para¬ 
dise.”  Luke  xxiii.  43.  3d.  Seeing  His 

mother  and  the  Apostle  John  standing 
near  the  cross,  He  said  to  the  former: 
“  Woman,  behold  thy  Son,”  and  to  the 
latter:  “Behold  thy  mother.”  Johnxix. 
26-27.  4th.  Then  followed  a  cry  of 
anguish  :  “  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast 
Thou  forsaken  me?”  Matt,  xxvii.  46. 
5th.  The  cry  :  “  I  thirst.”  John  xix.  28. 
6th.  The  triumphant  exclamation  :  “  It 
is  finished.”  John  xix.  30.  7th.  The 
word  of  faith:  “Father,  into  Thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit.”  Luke 
xxm.  46. 

During  the  crucifixion  and  after  the 
death  of  Jesus,  strange  things  occurred. 


There  was  darkness  over  the  land  for 
three  hours  ;  there  was  an  earthquake ; 
rocks  were  rent ;  the  vail  of  the  Temple 
was  rent  in  twain,  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom;  graves  were  opened,  in  forms 
like  these  did  nature  give  signs  of  the 
profoundest  sympathy  with  Him  who 
was  suffering  on  the  Cross. 


Anecdote  of  Tillotson. — Arch¬ 
bishop  Tillotson,  before  his  elevation  to 
the  post  of  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
which  is  the  highest  station  in  the 
Church  of  England,  was  dean  of  Can¬ 
terbury.  One  day  he  had  a  large  dinner 
party  at  the  deanery.  In  the  middle  of 
the  repast  a  servant  came  in  and  said 
that  a  plain  countryman,  talking  very 
broadly,  who  had  come  all  the  way  from 
Yorkshire,  said  he  wanted  to  see  one 
John  Tillotson,  and  would  not  go  away, 
though  he  tried  to  drive  him  from  the 
door  for  being  so  disrespectful.  The 
dean  guessed  in  his  own  mind  who  it 
was  that  asked  for  him  in  this  way,  and 
might  have  gone  out  and  brought  him 
into  a  private  room,  if  he  had  cared  for 
his  own  dignity.  Instead  of  this,  he  ran 
out  eagerly,  and  in  the  presence  of  his 
astonished  servants,  embraced  the  old 
countryman,  crying  out,  “  It  is  my  be¬ 
loved  father !”  and  falling  down  on  his 
knees,  asked  for  his  blessing.  Then  lie 
took  him  in  and  introduced  him  to  his 
guests,  who  were  charmed  with  this  in¬ 
stance  of  the  srood  man’s  love  and  re- 
* _ / 

spect  for  his  old  father. 


Chang  Laizun,  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education,  says:  “Chinese 
women  can  read  and  write,  and  when  a 
husband  wishes  to  do  anything,  he 
consults  with  his  wife,  and  when  the 
son  comes  home,  although  he  may  be 
Prime  Minister,  he  shows  his  respect  to 
his  mother  by  bending  his  knee.  I 
claim  that  the  Chinese  institutions  and 
system  of  education,  both  with  regard 
to  men  and  women,  are  far  superior  to 
those  of  any  of  the  neighboring  nations 
for  a  great  many  centuries,  and  that  it 
is  only  within  this  century  that  China, 
after  having  been  defeated  by  so  many 
reverses  in  her  arms,  has  very  wisely 
turned  to  a  foreign  country — to  the 
United  States — for  example  and  in¬ 
struction.” 
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Easter  Sunday. 

1.  The  first  day  of  the  week  cometh  Mary 
Magdalene  early,  when  it  was  yet  dark,  unto 
the  sepulchre,  and  seetli  the  stone  taken  away 
from  the  sepulchre. 

2.  Then  she  runneth,  and  cometh  to  Simon 
Peter,  and  to  the  other  disciple,  whom  Jesus 
loved,  and  saith  unto  them,  They  have  taken 
away  the  Lord  out  of  the  sepulchre,  and  we 
know  not  where  they  have  laid  him. 

3.  Peter  therefore  went  forth,  and  that  other 
disciple,  and  came  to  the  sepulchre. 

4.  So  they  ran  both  together :  and  the  other 
disciple  did  outrun  Peter,  and  came  first  to  the 
sepulchre. 


5.  And  he  stooping  down,  and  looking  in,  saw 
the  linen  clothes  lying;  yet  went  he  not  in. 

6.  Then  cometh  Simon  Peter  following  him, 
and  went  into  the  sepulchre,  and  seeth  the  linen 
clothes  lie, 

7.  And  the  napkin,  that  was  about  his  head, 
not  lying  with  the  linen  clothes,  but  wrapped 
together  in  a  place  by  itself. 

8.  Then  went  in  also  that  other  disciple,  which 
came  first/  to  the  sepulchre,  and  he  saw,  and 
believed. 

9.  For  as  yet  they  knew  not  the  Scripture, 
that  he  must  rise  again  from  the  dead. 

10.  Then  the  disciples  went  away  again  unto 
their  own  home. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  does  the  word  Easter  mean?  What 
great  fact  do  we  celebrate  on  Easter  Day  ?  On 
what  day  of  the  week  does  Easter  always  come  ? 
What  day  of  the  week  was  the  Jewish  Sabbath? 
Why  do  "Christians  keep  the  first  instead  of  the 
seventh  day  ? 

1.  Wrho  was  Mary  Magdalene  ?  Whither  was 
she  going  ?  Why  so  early  ?  What  was  her 
object  in  going  to  the  sepulchre  ?  Mark  xvi.  1. 
What  did  she  see  ?  What  stone  is  meant  ?  Who 
had  removed  this  stone  ?  Matt,  xxviii.  2.  What 
had  become  of  the  guards  ?  Matt,  xxviii.  4. 

2.  Did  Mary  Magdalene  remain  at  the  sepul¬ 
chre  ?  To  whom  did  she  go  ?  Who  is  meant  by 
the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  ?  What  did  she 
say  unto  them  ?  Did  she  suppose  that  the  body 
of  Jesus  had  been  stolen  ?  Had  she  no  thought 
that  Jesus  had  risen  ?  Had  He  foretold  His 
Resurrection  ?  Mark  viii.  31 ;  ix.  31 ;  x.  34.  Did 
Mary  Magdalene  know  this  ? 

3-4.  What  did  Peter  and  John  do  ?  Were  they 
in  a  hurry?  Why?  Which  came  first  to  the 
sepulchre  ?  WTas  John  younger  than  Peter? 

5.  What  did  John  do?  What  did  he  see? 
W7hat  linen  clothes  were  these  ?  John  xix.  40. 
Did  John  go  in  ?  Why  not? 

6-7.  Did  Peter  go  into  the  sepulchre?  Was 
he  bolder  than  John  ?  What  did  Peter  see  ? 


Were  the  linen  clothes  and  the  napkin  scat¬ 
tered  about  in  the  tomb  ?  Wrhat  did  that  in¬ 
dicate  ? 

8.  What,  is  said  about  John  in  this  verse  ?  Did 
he  believe  that  Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead  ? 
Did  Peter  also  believe  ? 

9.  WTas  it  foretold  in  the  Old  Testament  Scrip¬ 
tures  that  Christ  would  rise  from  the  dead  ? 
Compare  Psalm  xvi.  10  with  Acts  ii.  24-27.  Does 
this  verse  say  that  John  and  Peter  did  not  know 
that  there  was  such  a  prophecy,  or  that  they  did 
not  understand  it  ?  Did  Christ’s  disciples  under¬ 
stand  what  He  meant  when  He  foretold  His 
Resurrection?  Is  it  difficult  to  comprehend  the 
fact  of  the  Resurrection?  Was  John’s  faith  in 
Christ’s  Resurrection  based  upon  what  he  saw  ? 
What  does  Jesus  say  about  seeing  and  believing  ? 
John  xx.  29. 

10.  Whither  did  the  disciples  go  ?  May  we 
suppose  that  they  waited  anxiously  for  further 
confirmation  of  the  Lord’s  Resurrection  ? 

Of  what  is  Christ’s  Resurrection  a  proof? 
Romans  i.  4.  What  would  follow  if  Christ  had 
not  risen  ?  1  Cor.  xv.  17  and  18.  What  does  the 
Apostle  Paul  say  to  those  who  have  been  bap¬ 
tized  ?  Romans  vi.  3  5.  What  does  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  Christ  profit  us?  (See  answer  to  the 
45tli  question  of  the  Catechism.) 


CATECHISM. 


XIII.  Lord’s  Day. 


33.  Why  is  Christ  called  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God,  since  we  are  also  the  children  of 
God? 

Because  Christ  alone  is  the  eternal  and  na¬ 


tural  Son  of  God ;  but  we  are  children  adopted  us  from  all  the  power  of  the  devil,  and  thus  hath 


of  God,  by  grace,  for  His  sake. 


34.  WTierefore  callest  thou  Him  our  Lord? 
Because  He  has  redeemed  us,  both  soul  and 
body,  from  all  our  sins,  not  with  gold  or  silver, 
but  with  His  precious  blood,  and  hath  delivered 


made  us  His  own  property. 


Resting  from  His  work  to-day 
In  the  tomb  the  Saviour  lay ; 
Still  He  slept,  from  head  to  feet 
Shrouded  in  the  winding-sheet, 
Lying  in  the  rock  alone, 

Hidden  by  the  sealed  stone. 

Late  at  even  there  was  seen 
Watching  long  the  Magdahne  ; 
Early,  ere  the  break  of  day, 


Sorrowful  she  took  her  way 
To  the  holy  garden  glade, 

Where  her  buried  Lord  was  laid. 

So  with  Thee,  till  life  shall  end 
I  would  solemn  vigil  spend ; 

Let  me  hew  Thee,  Lord,  a  shrine 
In  this  rocky  heart  of  mine, 
Where  in  pure  embalmed  cell 
None  but  Thou  may  ever  dwell. 
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Comments. — The  word  Easter  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Saxon  word  Outer,  and 
means  “  to  rise.” 

1.  Mary  Magdalene  is  described  by 
St.  Luke  (viii.  2)  as  one  of  “  certain 
women  which  had  been  healed  of  evil 
spirits  and  infirmities.”  Both  St.  Mark 
and  St.  Luke  mention  that  out  of  her 
Christ  had  cast  “  seven  devils.”  Thence¬ 
forth  she  ministered  unto  Him  of  her 
substance,  and  remained  a  devoted  be¬ 
liever.  She  stood  bv  His  cross,  was 
present  at  His  burial,  and  sat  for  some 
time  over  against  His  sepulchre. 

In  the  children’s  Jewish  Advocate  (a 
London  publication)  it  is  said  that  a 
tomb  has  been  discovered  near  Jerusa¬ 
lem  which  may  help  us  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  tomb  in  which  Jesus  was  laid.  It 
is  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  along  a  hill-side, 
and  has  several  apartments.  One  apart¬ 
ment  is  described  as  having  a  square 
opening,  with  a  door  turning  inward. 
Before  the  door  there  stands  a  large 
circular  stone,  like  a  mill-stone,  very 
heavy.  St.  Mark  says:  (xvi.  3  and  4,) 
“And  they  (Mary  Magdalene  and 
others)  said  among  themselves,  Who 
shall  roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the 
door  of  the  sepulchre  ?  And  when  they 
looked,  they  saw  that  the  stone  was 
rolled  away ,  for  it  was  very  great.” 

2.  The  Apostle  John  never  names 
himself  in  his  Gospel.  He  designates 
himself  as  “  the  other  disciple,”  “  another 
disciple,”  and  “  the  disciple  whom  Jesus 
loved.” 

6-7.  The  grave  clothes  remaining  in 
the  tomb,  and  the  orderly  manner  in 
which  the  different  parts  were  kept 
separate  and  laid  away,  were  signs  that 
the  bodv  of  Christ  had  not  been  stolen 

8.  John  says  nothing  about  Peter. 
His  silence  implies  that  Peter  was  not 
yet  satisfied  that  the  Lord  had  risen. 
The  resurrection  signs  that  convinced 
J ohn  did  not  fully  convince  Peter. 

9.  The  disciples  did  not  interpret 
Christ’s  sayings  concerning  His  resurrec¬ 
tion  in  a  literal  sense.  “  A  figurative 
interpretation  readily  suggested  itself  to 
their  little  faith ;  recollecting,  as  they 
did,  the  figurative  language  in  which 
Jesus  was  wont  to  express  Himself.” 
“  Their  understanding  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  to 
induce  them,  on  the  strength  of  its  pre¬ 
dictions,  to  expect  a  literal  resurrection 
of  the  Messiah.”  The  faith  of  the 


Apostles,  like  that  of  all  Christians,  was 
not  complete  at  once.  It  was  a  growing 
faith.  On  one  occasion  they  came  to 
Jesus,  saying:  “Lord,  increase  our 
faith;”  a  prayer  all  of  us  ought  frequent¬ 
ly  to  offer.  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Chris¬ 
tians  at  Thessalonica :  “  We  are  bound 
to  thank  God  always  for  you,  brethren, 
because  that  your  faith  growetli  exceed¬ 
ingly .”  (2  Ep.  i.  3.)  Not  until  the 
Day  of  Pentecost,  when  they  were  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  did  the  Apostles 
fully  realize  the  glorious  fact  that 
Christ  had  risen  indeed. 


The  Simple  Secret. — Twenty  clerks 
in  a  store,  twenty  hands  in  a  printing- 
office,  twenty  apprentices  in  a  ship-yard, 
twenty  young  men  in  a  village — all 
want  to  get  on  in  the  world,  and  expect 
to  do  so.  One  of  the  clerks  will  become 
a  partner,  and  make  a  fortune  ;  one  of 
the  compositors  will  own  a  newspaper 
and  become  an  influential  citizen  ;  one 
of  the  apprentices  will  become  a  master- 
builder  ;  one  of  the  young  villagers 
will  get  a  handsome  farm,  and  live  like 
a  patriarch — but  which  one  is  the  lucky 
individual  ?  Lucky !  There  is  no  luck 
about  it.  The  thing  is  almost  as  certain 
as  the  rule,  of  three.  The  young  fellow 
who  will  distance  his  competitors  is  he 
who  masters  his  business,  who  preserves 
his  integrity,  who  lives  cleanly  and 
purely,  who  devotes  his  leisure  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  who  gains 
friends  by  deserving  them,  and  who 
saves  his  spare  money.  There  are  some 
ways  to  fortune  shorter  than  this  old 
dusty  highway  ;  but  the  staunch  men  of 
the  community,  the  men  who  achieve 
something  really  worth  having,  good 
fortune,  good  name,  and  serene  old  age, 
all  go  this  road. 

In  true  womanhood  are  combined  all 
the  best  attributes  of  humanity — ten¬ 
derness  without  weaknesses ;  trust  with¬ 
out  credulity;  modesty  without  pru¬ 
dery  ;  dignity  without  haughtiness ; 
self-respect  without  conceit ;  confidence 
without  boldness;  courage  without 
coarseness  ;  goodness  without  pietism  ; 
and  reverent  worship  without  supersti¬ 
tion. —  Celia  Burleigh. 

A  large  mass  of  error  is  easily  em- 
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balmed  and  perpetuated  by  a  little 
truth. — Mackay. 
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How  a  Good  Action  was  Repaid. 
A early  half  a  century  ago,  long  before 
railroads  were  invented,  a  stage  coach 
used  to  run  every  dav  between  Glasgow 

fc  k 

and  Greenock,  in  Scotland.  One  dav  a 
lady  who  was  traveling  in  this  coach, 
noticed  a  boy  walking  barefooted,  and 
looking  very  tired  as  he  struggled  to  get 
along.  She  asked  the  coachman  to  take 
him  up  and  give  him  a  seat,  and  she 
would  pay  for  it. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  inn  at 
Greenock,  which  is  a  seaport  town,  she 
asked  the  boy  what  he  had  come  there 
for.  He  said  he  wished  to  be  a  sailor, 
and  hoped  some  of  the  captains  would 
engage  him.  She  gave  him  half  a 
crown,  wished  him  success,  and  told  him 
to  be  a  good  bov,  and  trv  to  love  and 
serve  God. 

After  this,  twenty  years  passed  away. 
One  afternoon  the  coach  was  going 
along  that  same  road,  returning  to 
Glasgow.  Among  the  passengers  was 
a  sea  captain.  When  they  reached  about 
the  same  spot,  just  above  referred  to,  the 
captain  observed  an  old  lady  on  the 
road,  walking  very  slowlv,  and  looking 
verv  tired  and  wearv.  He  asked  the 
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driver  to  put  her  in  the  coach,  as  there 
was  an  empty  seat,  and  he  would  pay 
for  her.  Shortly  after,  as  thev  were 
changing  horses,  all  the  passengers  got 
out  except  the  captain  and  the  old  lady. 

As  they  were  alone  the  lady  thanked 
the  captain  for  his  kindness  in  giving 
her  a  seat,  as  she  was  unable  to  pay  for 
one.  He  said  he  had  always  felt  a  pity 
for  poor,  tired,  foot-travelers,  for  twenty 
years  ago,  when  he  was  a  poor  boy 
traveling  on  foot,  near  this  place,  some 
kind-hearted  lady  ordered  the  coachman 
to  take  him  up,  and  paid  for  his  seat. 

“  I  remember  that  verv  well,”  said 
she,  “for  I  am  that  lady ;  but  mv  con- 
dition  is  very  much  changed.  Then  I 
was  very  well  off,  but  now  I  am  reduced 
to  poverty  bv  the  bad  conduct  of  a 
prodigal  son.-'' 

Then  the  captain  shook  hands  with 
her,  and  said  how  glad  he  was  to  see 
her.  “  I  have  been  very  successful,” 
said  he,  “  and  am  now  going  home  to 
live  on  my  fortune ;  and  now,  my  good 
friend,  I  will  settle  £25  (that  is  8125) 
upon  you  every  year,  as  long  as  you 
live.”  ’  God  paid  her  back  again  more  ; 
than  a  hundred-fold  what  she  gave  in  : 


pity  to  that  poor  boy. — Dr.  Newton’s 
“  Best  Loan.” 


Mark  it. 


BY  S.  B. 


Sometimes  you  read  a  very  good  ar¬ 
ticle,  and  among  the  many  very  good 
articles,  it  probably  strikes  you  as  one 
among  the  verv  best.  It  mav  be  that 
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it  is  not,  after  all,  a  very  superior  pro¬ 
duction,  but  it  strikes  you  as  such,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  just  what  you  want — it  meets 
your  case.  You  are  profited  by  it  more 
than  by  a  dozen  other  articles  that  may 
be  highly  prized  by  your  neighbor. 
That  article,  dear  reader,  is  for  you 
Mark  it — mark  it  for  yourself.  It  did 
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you  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  its  effect 
will  finallv  die  out,  and  it  mav  be  a 
long  time  before  vou  will  come  across 
anything  that  will  be  of  equal  benefit  to 
you.  Mark  it  then,  I  say,  that  you  may 
read  it  often.  The  mind  is  in  a  certain 
sense,  like  an  edged  tool.  It  needs  re- 
peated  sharpening.  If  you  have  found 
a  good  whetstone  throw  it  not  awav 
after  using  it  once  or  twice.  Keep  it, 
and  know  where  you  have  it,  that  you 
may  use  it.  If  you  read  merely  for  in¬ 
formation,  and  vou  are  endowed  with  a 
good  memory,  a  single  reading  might 
suffice,  but  not  all  articles  are  designed 
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simply  to  instruct.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  some  to  move  -  move  to  action,  — 
and  such  articles  most  men  read. 


Lead  Thou  Me. 


Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom 
Lead  thou  me  on ; 

The  night  is  dark,  and  1  am  far  from  home, 
Lead  Thou  me  on ; 

Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 

The  distant  scene  ;  one  step's  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 
Shouldst  lead  me  on; 

I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path;  hut  now 
Lead  Thou  me  on  ; 

I  loved  the  garish  day ;  and  spite  of  fears, 

Pride  ruled  rny  will ;  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  Thy  power  has  blest  me,  sure  it  still 
Will  lead  me  on, 

O'er  moor  and  fen,  o'er  crag  and  torrent,  till 
The  night  is  gone, 

And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile 

Which  I  have  loved  lone  since,  and  lost  awhile. 

— John  Henry  Sew  man. 
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The  Thorn-Crowned  King. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


“  O  sacred  Head  now  wounded, 

With  grief  and  shame  weighed  down  ; 

Now  scornfully  surrounded 
With  thorns,  Thy  only  crown ; 

0  sacred  Head,  what  glory, 

What  bliss  till  now,  was  Thine  ! 

Yet,  though  despised  and  gory, 

I  joy  to  call  Thee  mine.” 

The  experience  of  the  rulers  of  the 
earth  has  always  had  in  it  more  of 
vain  pomp  and  glory  than  ot  real  peace. 
From  Saul  of  old  to  the  Sultan  of  mo¬ 
dern  times,  its  kings  and  potentates 
have  had  to  learn  that  in  reality  their 
coveted  happiness  is  but  vanity  and 
vexation  of  spirit.  Even  Solomon,  the 
greatest  and  wisest,  drank  the  cup  of 
royal  disappointment  to  its  dregs.  The 
history  of  royalty  proves  that  “  Uneasy 
lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown/’  It 
was  the  weight  and  worry  of  his  crown 
that  led  Charles  V.  to  abdicate  his 
throne,  more  than  an  unambitious  pre¬ 
ference  for  the  austerities  and  seclusion 
of  a  religious  life. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  crown  of 
Israel  was  the  proudest  diadem  which 
decked  the  head  of  mortal.  Many  were 
the  monarchs  who  wore  it.  Many  gained 
it  through  seas  of  blood  ;  some  bought 
it  with  the  blood  of  their  nearest  kin. 
In  a  delicate  casket,  in  Edinburgh  Cas¬ 
tle,  the  costly  crown  of  Scotland’s  by¬ 
gone  kings  is  exhibited.  The  dazzling 
jewels  which  deck  it  are  worth  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  Yet  compared  with 
that  worn  by  Israel’s  kings  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  nation,  it  is  a  meagre 
insignia  of  royalty.  For  the  East  excels 
all  other  countries  in  precious  pearls 
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and  jewels.  Besides,  the  crown  of  Israel 
symbolized  a  dominion  unrivalled.  Its 
possessor  ruled  a  chosen  nation,  a  pe¬ 
culiar  people,  God’s  favorite  realm. 
The  man  who. had  the  castle  of  David 
on  Zion’s  hill  for  his  royal. residence,  and 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  Holy 
of  holies  and  the  Shekinah  for  his  royal 
Cathedral,  wore  a  crown  incomparablv 
more  glorious  and  precious  than  ever 
graced  the  head  of  any  other  monarch. 

But  the  decay  of  principle  in  a  nation 
blurs  and  dims  the  brightest  jewels  in 
its  crown.  Its  worth  is  but  the  reflection 
of  its  moral  integrity.  When  Israel 
forsook  its  God  and  its  piety,  its  crown 
became  as  empty  and  valueless  as  the 
hood  of  a  monk.  When  the  nation  lost 
its  virtues,  the  crown  lost  its  jewels. 
Hence  when  the  true  King  of  the  Jews 
came,  of  whom  their  best  kings  had  been 
but  faint  and  imperfect  types,  His  sacred 
head  was  wreathed  with  a  crown  of 
thorns.  It  was  the  symbol  of  Israel’s 
degradation,  the  index  of  its  moral  and 
religious  character.  The  kings  of  the 
earth  pay  millions  to  purchase  a  single 
jewel  wherewith  to  adorn  their  royal 
coronet  and  gratify  their  vain  and  in¬ 
ordinate  ambition ;  the  King  of  Hea¬ 
ven — the  maker  and  owner  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  trembling  with  the  anticipated 
agony  of  the  Cross,  has  His  tender  tem¬ 
ples  pierced  with  a  thorn-crown,  pressed 
on  His  sacred  head  by  unsympathizing 
murderous  hands.  The  compassionate, 
merciful  Saviour,  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  His  infinite  passion  for  our  re¬ 
demption,  is  made  the  butt  of  a  rude 
burlesque.  “  He  whose  right  it  is  to 
reign,”  is  taunted  by  His  creatures  for 
whom  He  came  to  die,  with  a  silly  and 
painful  caricature  of  regal  glory.  He 
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who  for  a  season  laid  aside  the  crown  of 
divine  glory,  that  He  might  become  a 
servant  to.  save  us,  has  His  head  crowned 
with  the  symbol  of  deepest  humiliation 
and  sorrow. 

Yet,  there  is  true  glory  in  this  thorn- 
crown.  The  head  that  wore  it  laid  aside 
the  bright  halo  of  infinite  majesty  and 
power  for  a  season,  to  bear  our  sins  and 
carry  our  sorrows ;  to  be  wounded  for 
our  transgression  and  bruised  for  our 
iniquity,  and  bear  cruel  stripes  for  our 
healing.  The  shame  we  merited  was 
heaped  upon  His  innocent  head.  The 
crown  means  more  than  His  crucifiers 
intended.  It  suitably  symbolizes  the 
soul-anguish  He  was  then  enduring. 
“  Those  who  suffer  bravely  save  man¬ 
kind.”  And  the  bravest  of  all  sufferers 
is  this  Man  of  Sorrows.  When  Jesus 
consented  to  wear  this  cruel  mock-crown 
put  on  His  head,  He  was  crowned 
King  of  Sorrows;  the  ruler  of  all  inno¬ 
cent,  penitent  sufferers,  the  healer  of 
wounded  hearts.  Through  this  King¬ 
ship  of  sorrow  He  re-ascended  to  His 
Kingship  of  the  Universe;  from  His 
throne  of  thorns  he  ascended  His  throne 
of  eternal  glory. 

When  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  the  first 
and  only  Christian  King  of  Jerusalem, 
ascended  the  throne  of  the  Holy  City, 
he  refused  to  accept  and  wear  the  golden 
crown  of  his  office,  saying :  “  How  can 
I,  a  poor  sinful  mortal,  wear  a  golden 
crown  in  the  city  where  my  adorable 
Saviour  wore  a  crown  of  thorns !”  “King 
of  Jerusalem  ”  was  the  proudest  title  a 
mortal  could  then  covet.  Rivers  of 
Christian  blood  had  been  shed  by  the 
Crusaders  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
from  the  hands  of  the  Infidel.  Now, 
that  they  have  at  length  gained  the 
sacred  prize  for  which  Europe  had  shed 
its  best  blood,  they  look  around  for  one 
worthy  to  sit  on  Solomon’s  throne.  It 
was  a  tempting  offer — the  first  and  only 
offer  of  the  kind  ever  made  to  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  The  crown  of  such  an  empire, 
gained  at  such  a  cost,  offered  by  such 
brave  hands  and  hearts!  Flushed  with 
victory  after  so  many  hard-fought  bat¬ 
tles,  even  a  virtuous  man  might  have 
forgotten  the  thorn-crowned  King  amid 
the  coronation  ceremonies  of  Jerusalem’s 
King.  Had  not  Mordecai  been  honored 
with  “  a  great  crown  of  gold,”  and  had 
not  David  worn  “  a  crown  of  pure  gold 


on  his  head,”  in  this  same  city?  Why 
not  godly  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  ? 

The  brave  soldier  thought  more  of 
his  suffering  Saviour  than  of  royal  pre¬ 
cedents.  He  had  but  a  brief  and  sor¬ 
rowful  reign.  They  buried  him  close 
by  the  tomb  of  the  divine  Man  of  Sor¬ 
rows,  whose  bitter  passion  he  remem¬ 
bered  in  the  day  of  his  triumph.  And 
not  the  least  interesting  and  revered 
spot  is  the  grave  of  the  man  who  hum¬ 
bly  rejected  the  offer  of  a  golden  crown 
where  our  Saviour  was  crowned  with 
thorns.  Thousands  of  Christians  an¬ 
nually  visit  his  tomb,  and  reverently 
examine  his  sword,  still  preserved  here, 
and  have  their  hearts  made  better  by 
meditating  upon  his  pious  example. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  “  Unser  Fritz,”  visited  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  He  was  received  by  the  Turkish 
Governor  of  Jerusalem  with  royal  ho¬ 
nors.  The  military  and  civic  parade 
given  in  his  honor  excited  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  filled  the  narrow  dirty  streets 
with  a  curious,  gaping  crowd,  some  to 
see  the  heir  of  a  great  empire,  others  to 
do  him  honor.  Speaking  afterwards  to 
a  Christian  friend  of  the  impressions  of 
this  visit,  he  said  that  he  had  been  dis¬ 
appointed.  He  had  wished  to  be  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  religious  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  place,  and  had  hoped  from 
the  time  of  his  eutry  to  receive  incen¬ 
tives  to  piety.  Instead  of  that  the 
parade  and  pomp  thrust  upon  him,  and 
the  din  and  uproar  of  the  people,  dis¬ 
tracted  his  thoughts,  and  unfitted  him 
for  pious  meditation.  After  that,  one 
day  he  dressed  himself  in  a  plain  garb, 
put  a  small  pocket  Bible  in  his  pocket, 
and  strolled  out  the  St.  Stephen’s  gate 
by  himself,  and  unrecognized.  He  went 
to  Gethsemane,  and  meditated  under  the 
venerable  olives  of  Olivet.  With  un¬ 
covered  head  he  read  from  his  pocket 
Bible  the  story  of  our  Saviour’s  agony, 
and  devoutly  prayed  to  Him  for  His 
divine  blessing.  Here,  in  these  devout 
and  solitary  meditations,  he  said,  he  felt 
that  he  was  on  sacred  ground,  and  in 
living  communion  and  sympathy  with 
the  ever-present  life  of  Him  who  ago¬ 
nized  here.  A  touching  scene  was  this, 
when  the  son  of  great  Prussia’s  King, 
alone  under  the  old  olives,  bowed  before 
the  King  of  kings,  in  Gethsemane,  and 
prayed,  not  for  the  life  of  his  enemies, 
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nor  for  riches  and  honor,  but  for  the 
pardon  of  his  sins  and  a  pious  heart. 

“  What  Thou,  my  Lord,  hast  suffered, 

Was  all  for  sinners’  gain  ; 

Mine,  mine  was  the  transgression, 

But  Thine  the  deadly  pain. 

Lo!  here  I  fall,  mv  Saviour, 

’Tis  I  deserve  Thy  place, 

Look  on  me  with  Thy  favor, 

Vouchsafe  to  me  Thy  grace.” 


Christ  Among  Little  Children.— No.  2. 


The  Infant  Martyrs  of  Bethlehem. 


by  J-.  w.  s. 


All  the  surroundings  of  the  Won¬ 
derful  Child  are  wonderful.  Wonder¬ 
ful  is  His  conception  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  His  birth  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  Angels  from  heaven  visit  men 
upon  earth,  indicating  that  God  and 
man  were  being  brought  closer  together 
in  Him.  The  material  universe,  that 
had  fallen  under  the  power  of  sin  with 
Adam,  also  contributed  its  joy  and 
testimony  to  the  Saviour’s  advent  upon 
earth,  by  a  wonderful  star  in  the  hea¬ 
vens.  Angel  messengers  from  the  spiri¬ 
tual  heavens,  the  mystic  star  in  the 
natural  heavens  casting  its  rays  toward 
Bethlehem,  indigent  shepherds  from  the 
fields,  royal  sages  from  the  Orient,  as 
well  as  the  virgin  mother  and  the  aged 
Joseph,  together  with  the  devout  Simeon, 
and  the  godly  Anna  serving  God  night 
and  day  in  the  temple,  all,  revolve 
around  Him  as  their  common  centre. 

The  unconscious  Infant  is  greater 
than  angels,  mother,  shepherds,  kings, 
and  saints.  Ordinarily  the  aged,  and 
parents  are  greater,  and  more  worthy 
of  esteem  than  helpless  babes ;  but  here 
the  order  is  for  once  reversed.  We  see 
all  who  truly  knew  Him,  doing  Him 
homage,  as  in  Joseph’s  dream,  the  sun, 
and  moon,  and  eleven  stars,  made 
obeisance  unto  Him  He  is  indeed  the 
Royal  Child,  whose  Father  is  the  King 
of  kings,  and  whose  mother  is  queen 
among  women,  being  made  such  through 
her  greater  Son. 

At  His  Father’s  command  angels 
announce,  name  and  preach  Him,  and 
hover  around  Him,  warding  off  danger 
by  guiding  the  aged  Joseph  through 
dreams ;  Simeon  and  Anna  worship 
H  im  as  Saviour — shepherds  and  sages 
— each  led  in  a  special  way,  bow  low 


before  Him.  Angels  direct  the  shep¬ 
herds,  the  Holy  Ghost  Simeon  and 
Anna — while  the  mystic  star,  by  the 
sweet  influence  of  its  light,  drew  the 
magi  from  the  Fast  to  behold  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  in  the  west. 

Arrived  in  Jerusalem,  the  magi  fol¬ 
lowed  but  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
mind  when  they  sought  for  the  King 
of  the  Jews  in  the  house  of  King 
Herod.  Their  question,  “  Where  is  He 
that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews?  for  we 
have  seen  His  star  in  the  East,  and  are 
come  to  worship  Him,”  unnerved  him. 
The  assembled  council  of  chief  priests 
and  scribes  read  in  prophecy  that  the 
Governor  to  rule  the  people  of  Israel 
was  to  come  out  of  Bethlehem.  After 
Herod  had  secretly  inquired  of  the 
wise  men  what  time  the  star  had  ap¬ 
peared,  he  dismissed  them,  by  saying, 
“  Go  and  search  diligently  for  the  young 
child  ;  and  when  ye  have  found  Him, 
bring  me  word  again,  that  I  may  come 
and  worship  Him  also.’  ’  After  leaving 
Jerusalem  thev  saw  the  star  again,  and 
followed  its  light  to  Bethlehem.  “And 
when  they  were  come  into  the  house, 
they  saw  the  young  Child,  with  Mary 
His  mother,  and  fell  down  and  wor¬ 
shiped  Him :  and  when  they  had 
opened  their  treasures,  they  presented 
unto  Him  gifts,  gold,  frankincense  and 
myrrh.”  They  were  true  worshipers, 
offering  not  words  only ,  but  also  gifts. 
These  rich  kings  of  earth  journeyed 
afar  to  bring  (with  other  proper  offer¬ 
ings)  gold  to  the  poor  King  of  Heaven, 
that  His  indigent  family  might  have 
means  to  take  the  toilsome  journey  into 
Egypt,  to  escape  the  danger  threatening 
the  new-born  King. 

Warned  of  God  in  a  dream,  the 
magi  did  not  return  to  Herod,  but  went 
home  another  way. 

Herod,  when  he  saw  “that  he  was 
mocked  of  the  wise  men,  was  exceeding 
wroth,  and  sent  forth  and  slew  all  the 
children  that  were  in  Bethlehem  and  in 
all  the  coasts  thereof,  from  two  years 

w 

old  and  under,  according  to  the  time 
which  he  had  diligently  inquired  of  the 
wise  men.” 

As  the  Holy  Ghost  had  led  Simeon 
into  the  temple  to  behold  and  worship 
the  Infant  Saviour,  and  as  the  angels 
of  light  had  directed  the  shepherds 
where  to  find  Him,  and  as  these  same 
angels  were  hovering  around  to  guard 
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and  defend — so  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
and  his  evil  angels  were  enlisted  to  de¬ 
stroy  Him.  As  the  Holy  Spirit  moved 
good  men  to  love  and  worship  Him,  so 
did  the  evil  spirit  move  wicked  men  to 
hate  and  plan  His  death.  When  the 
monster  Herod  could  not  learn  any¬ 
thing  more  definite  about  Him  than 
what  the  priests  found  in  prophecy,  and 
what  the  magi  had  told  him  about  the 
star  and  the  time  of  its  appearance ;  he 
was  enraged. 

All  the  evil  dispositions  of  his  wicked 
heart  were  aroused.  Envy  that  the  wise 
men  had  paid  him  no  homage — jealousy 
and  cowardice — fearing  in  his  trouble 
that  his  throne  would  pass  away  from 
him.  For  he  knew  that  the  Jews  hated 
him,  and  that  they  would  take  the  first 
favorable  opportunity  that  offered  to 
get  rid  of  him.  He  was  angry,  and  so 
allowed  his  habitual  cruelty  to  urge  him 
on  to  the  most  dastardly  crime  of  his 
life. 

Neander  in  his  life  of  Christ,  gives 
this  graphic  account  of  Herod’s  char¬ 
acter  :  “  It  was  that  Herod,  whose  crimes, 
committed  in  violation  of  every  natural 
feeling,  ever  urged  him  on  to  new  deeds 
of  cruelty ;  whose  path  to  the  throne, 
and  whose  throne  itself,  were  stained 
with  human  blood  ;  whose  vengeance 
against  conspirators,  not  satiated  with 
their  own  destruction,  demanded  that 
of  their  whole  families ;  whose  rage  was 
hot,  up  to  the  very  hour  of  his  death, 
against  his  kindred ;  whose  wife  Mari¬ 
am  ne,  and  three  sons,  Alexander,  Aris- 
tobulus,  and  Antipater  fell  victims  to 
his  suspicions,  the  last  just  before  his 
death ;  who,  in  a  word,  certainly  de¬ 
served  that  the  Emperor  Augustus 
should  have  said  of  him,  ‘  I  would 
rather  be  Herod’s  swine  than  his  son.’ 
It  was  that  Herod,  who,  at  the  close  of 
a  blood-stained  life  of  seventy  years, 
goaded  by  the  furies  of  an  evil  con¬ 
science,  racked  by  a  painful  and  incura¬ 
ble  disease,  waiting  for  death,  but  de¬ 
siring  life,  raging  against  God  and  man, 
and  maddened  by  the  thought  that  the 
Jews,  instead  of  bewailing  his  death, 
would  rejoice  over  it  as  the  greatest  of 
blessings,  commanded  the  worthies  of 
the  nation  to  be  assembled  in  the 
circus,  and  issued  a  secret  order  that 
after  his  death  they  should  all  be  slain 
together,  so  that  at  least  their  kindred 
might  have  cause  to  weep  for  his 


death.’’  This  last  order  was  never  exe¬ 
cuted. 

Wicked  and  abandoned  as  Herod 
was,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Satan,  whose 
works  Christ  had  commenced  to  destroy, 
inflamed  all  his  evil  passions  to  such  an 
extent  of  malignity  that  in  fear  and 
wrath  he  issued  the  monstrous  order  for 
the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  in¬ 
nocents  the  more  certainly  to  reach 
Jesus. 

In  Plis  innocence,  Jesus  drew  the 
hatred  of  the  wicked  on  Himself,  as 
well  as  the  love  of  the  good.  Not  by 
what  He  had  done,  for  He  had  done 
nothing  as  yet — but  by  reason  of  what 
He  was  and  ever  is,  viz.  :  the  God-Child, 
the  God-man,  and  what  lies  involved  in 
this,  viz. :  the  revelation  of  God  in  the 
fullest  sense,  and  the  redemption  and 
salvation  of  man.  Herod,  of  course, 
did  not  understand  Christ  thus;  he  saw 
in  Him  only  a  rival,  but  Satan  knew, 
and  I  have  no  doubt,  urged  him  on  to 
the  infamous  deed. 

At  all  events,  it  was  on  account  of 
Christ,  or,  for  His  sake,  that  the  inno¬ 
cents  were  slain.  Jesus  had  come 
among  them  without  their  choice  or  de¬ 
sire.  Had  come  among  them  as  a  child 
— had  come  among  them  apparently  by 
accident  as  His  mother  was  on  a  jour¬ 
ney.  Bethlehem  was  not  their  resi¬ 
dence.  Still  all  this  was  according  to 
the  will  of  God.  Had  the  mothers  of 
Bethlehem  at  first  really  known  who 
Jesus  was,  they  would  without  doubt  have 
affectionately  welcomed  Him  aud  His 
mother.  Had  they  known  the  Virgin  by 
the  dignity  of  her  Son  that  was  to  be,  He 
would  not  have  been  born  in  a  stable — 
but  in  the  best  house  in  the  village;  and 
would  have  had  the  softest  couch,  the 
finest  raiment  and  numerous  servants. 
He  would  have  been  hailed  and  wel¬ 
comed  by  every  conscious  heart  in  the 
village,  and  His  birth  among  them 
would  have  been  regarded  as  auspicious 
of  the  highest  honor  to  the  place,  and 
the  greatest  blessing  to  the  inhabitants 
thereof. 

Amongst  Bethlehem’s  children  the 
Son  of  God  became  a  babe.  Became  a 
babe  in  order  to  save  babes.  And  one 
would  naturally  suppose  that  some  spe¬ 
cial  and  signal  favor  would  in  some 
way  attach  itself  from  Him  to  those 
who  were  babes  in  the  same  place  and 
time  with  Him.  That  the  birth  of 
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Him  who  came  to  save  man  would  im¬ 
mediately  and  graciously  affect  in 
perceptible  way  the  infantile  age  so  as 
at  once  to  deliver  it  from  the  maladies 
that  usually  threaten  and  prove  so  dan¬ 
gerous  to  childhood — that  then,  as  the 
Son  of  God  had  become  a  babe,  all 
hearts  would  in  some  mysterious  way 
become  more  tender  towards  infants — 
that  God’s  omnipotent  care  and  love 
would  shield  them  from  all  danger  and 
cruelty.  But  instead  of  this,  we  see 
the  Son  of  God  Himself  a  fugitive  from 
the  wrath  and  sword  of  Herod — and 
behold !  the  infants  of  Bethlehem  lie 
weltering  in  their  blood.  Is  this  the 
beginning  of  His  salvation  ?  Is  this 
the  consequence  of  His  incarnation  ? 
Must  the  birth  of  the  Son  of  God  be  so 
speedily  followed  by  the  death  of  the 
children  of  men  ?  Had  the  parents  of 
Bethlehem  foreseen  this  feature  of 
Christ’s  nativity  they  would  doubtless 
have  driven  Joseph  and  his  espoused 
wife  Mary  out  of  the  stable  even.  They 
would  no  doubt  have  regarded  Him 
rather  as  the  cause  of  destruction  and 
sorrow,  than  the  source  of  eternal  sal¬ 
vation.  But  with  all  the  apparent 
harm  that  came  to  the  babes  of  Beth¬ 
lehem  contemporary  with  Him,  they 
have  ever  been  regarded  not  onlv  as 
the  first-fruits  of  His  salvation,  but  are 
annually  commemorated  by  the  Church, 
as  the  first  martyrs  of  Christianity. 

The  earthly  birth  of  the  Son  of  God 
is  speedily  followed  by  the  heavenly 
birth  of  the  children  of  men.  The  Son 
of  God  became  the  Son  of  man  that 
the  sons  of  men  might  become  sons  of 
God.  Into  the  full  enjoyment  of  this 
glorious  blessing  none  can  enter,  except 
through  the  gateway  of  death.  And 
the  slaughtered  babes,  who  stood  in  the 
Old  Testament  covenant,  lost  nothing 
by  their  early  death.  Their  cruel  death 
caused  them  only  a  momentary  pang, 
ending  all  earthly  sorrows,  and  through 
Jesus  Christ,  who  by  His  incarnation, 
opened  heaven  which  sin  had  closed, 
they  entered  the  abode  of  the  blessed 
departed,  grewr  up  in  the  Lord,  and 
have  long  since  learned  why  they  died 
so  early,  and  ever  rejoice  that  they  were 
permitted  to  die  for  Jesus  who  was  born 
for  them,  and  subsequently  tasted  death 
for  every  man.  They  were  sealed  by 
Jesus  with  their  death.  They  have  the 


pre-eminence  of  time  among  the  noble 
army  of  martyrs,  The  wail  of  Rachel’s 
daughters  for  their  children  has  long 
since  been  hushed,  while  the  Song  of 
the  Angels  is  of  perennial  duration  and 
is  unceasingly  ascending  from  earth 
to  heaven.  And  even  the  slaughtered 
children  have  learned,  and  love  to  sing 
with  the  angels,  “  Gloria  in  Excelsis.” 

Even  in  the  Church  on  earth,  these 
shortlived  children  dying  for  Christ, 
enjoy  a  certain  immortality.  They  are 
affectionately  remembered  in  connection 
with  Christmas.  They  have  passed  into 
the  collects  of  prayer,  and  into  the 
hymns  of  the  Church.  One  of  the 
sweetest  hymns  was  written  by  our  own 
sainted  Harbaugh,  with  which  we  close 
this  imperfect  sketch,  introducing  it 
with  the  Collect  for  “  The  Innocents’ 
Day.” 

O  God,  who  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings  hast  ordained  strength,  and  whose 
praise  the  slaughtered  infants  of  Bethlehem 
proclaimed,  not  by  speaking,  but  by  dying ; 
mortify  and  kill  in  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  all 
evil  propensities  and  wrong  desires,  and  so 
strengthen  us  by  Thy  grace,  that  the  same  holy 
faith,  which  we  own  with  our  tongues,  we  may 
confess  also  by  the  innocency  of  our  lives :  to 
the  glory  of  Thy  great  name,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  INFANT  MARTYRS. 

Jesus,  Holy  Child  from  Heaven, 

Thou  for  children  wast  a  child  ; 

Infant  Martyrs  gathered  round  Thee, 

And,  unconscious,  for  Thee  died. 

Not  by  speaking,  but  by  dying, 
Slaughtered  babes  proclaim  Thy  praise. 

Hail!  sweet  band  of  lovely  infants, 
Welcoming  the  Holy  Child  ; 

First-fruits  of  His  martyr  glory, 

Innocent,  and  meek,  and  mild. 

Not  by  willing,  but  by  dying, 

They  gave  up  their  all  for  Thee. 

Though  too  young  to  know  or  choose  Thee, 
They  were  chosen,  Lord,  by  Thee ; 

Saved  and  blest  by  grace  brought  near  them, 
Though  that  grace  they  could  not  see. 

Not  by  choosing,  but  by  dying, 

They  became  forever  Thine. 

Prophets — yes,  they  preached  by  suffering  : 
Priests — themselves  the  sacrifice  : 

Kings — by  bloody  tyrants  furthered, 

They  to  crowns  and  glory  rise. 

Not  by  living,  but  by  dying, 

They  the  life  eternal  won. 

Jesus,  Holy  Child  from  heaven, 

Who  for  children  wast  a  child; 
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Lambs  upon  Thine  Altar  lying, 
Make  us  humble,  meek,  and  mild, 
That  in  living,  and  in  dying, 
We  may  evermore  be  Thine. 


The  Mechanic  in  Search  of  Ways  and 

Means. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Stilling  had  resolved  never  to  leave 
his  trade  again/  After  praying  ear¬ 
nestly  for  direction,  he  felt  constrained 
to  try  the  position  of  a  family  tutor  once 
more.  Spanier,  his  wealthy  employer, 
was  greatly  pleased  with  his  accep¬ 
tance.  “  God  be  thanked !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  now  I  have  leveled  this 
mountain  too  ;  ”  that  is  to  say,  he  had 
overcome  the  scruples  of  Stilling.  This 
was  au  excellent  man,  godly,  and  a 
true  friend  to  the  young  tailor.  He 
had  discovered  his  fine  talents,  and  was 
bent  on  improving  them.  Ere  long  he 
said  to  the  new  teacher  : 

“  To  teach  in  my  family  you  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  French.  This 
you  are  lacking.  Try  and  find  a  good 
French  teacher;  live  with  him  awhile 
and  study  the  language  thoroughly.  I 
will  cheerfully  pay  the  bill.”  He  fol¬ 
lowed  the  advice  of  his  friend,  and 
in  two  months  he  could  read  the 
language  fluently  and  write  a  letter 
without  a  single  grammatical  error. 
It  was  not  long  until  he  could  return 
to  his  post. 

From  this  point  dates  the  happier 
period  of  Stilling’s  life.  He  taught  the 
children  of  the  family  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  Latin  and  French,  and  also 
gave  them  religious  instruction.  Be¬ 
sides  these  duties,  he  assisted  his  em¬ 
ployer  in  his  business  during  his  leisure 
time.  Stilling  was  now  twenty-eight 
years  old.  Six  happy  years  he  had 
spent  in  the  family  of  his  wealthy 
friend.  His  thirst  for  knowledge  grew 
with  his  years.  One  day  he  frankly 
told  his  friend  that  he  had  a  great  de¬ 
sire  to  study  the  Greek,  indeed  conscien¬ 
tiously  felt  it  to  be  his  duty. 

“  Very  well,  if  you  must  study  Greek, 
then  set  to  work.” 

He  soon  found  a  teacher,  got  the 
necessary  books,  and  began  the  new 
study  with  his  accustomed  diligence 
and  determination.  In  a  comparatively 
short  time  he  could  translate,  without 


a  single  error,  the  first  five  chapters  of 
Matthew  into  Latin.  About  this  time 
he  began  the  study  of  Hebrew.  In  it, 
too,  he  made  rapid  progress. 

Spanier  was  not  only  a  man  of  culti¬ 
vation  and  refinement,  but  of  great 
goodness  of  heart.  He  watched  the 
marvellous  progress  which  his  family 
tutor  made  in  his  studies,  left  him  as 
much  time  for  his  studies  as  possible — 
without  uttering  a  word  of  censure  or 
praise.  Indeed  he  seemed  puzzled  to 
know  what  it  all  meant — whither  this 
active,  quick  intellect  was  tending.  Of 
one  thing  he  was  certain,  that  such  a  mind 
could  not  be  kept  on  the  tailor’s  bench. 
But  for  what  else  would  he  be  suited  ? 
He  consented  to  teach  because  this 
pursuit  gave  him  the  books  and  the 
time  to  study,  and  not  because  he 
wished  to  make  it  his  permanent  call¬ 
ing.  He  was  not  suited  to  become  a 
merchant,  as  his  employer  was.  He 
would  soon  be  thirty  years  old.  It  was 
high  time  to  select  a  calling  for  life. 
What  should  it  be?  After  worrying 
over  this  question  for  years,  Stilling 
concluded  with  child-like  faith  to  en¬ 
trust  the  whole  matter  into  the  hands 
of  an  overruling  Providence.  To  His 
decision  he  would  blindly  and  implicitly 
submit.  Meanwhile  he  devoted  his 
time  to  teaching.  Some  of  his  friends 
who  noticed  his  piety  and  talents  urged 
him  to  study  Theology  and  prepare 
himself  for  the  holy  ministry.  But  to 
this  he  did  not  feel  himself  called. 
After  waiting  long  and  praying  much 
God  opened  his  eyes. 

It  was  on  a  pleasant  Summer  morn¬ 
ing.  He  had  the  children  seated  around 
the  table  teaching  and  hearing  them 
recite  their  lessons.  Now  and  then  he 
would  devote  a  few  moments  to  the 
languages  he  was  studying,  the  text 
books  and  dictionaries  of  which  he 
kept  constantly  at  hand.  Spanier, 
meanwhile,  paced  the  room,  as  was  his 
habit  when  a  weighty  matter  engaged 
his  mind.  Suddenly  he  stopped  in  his 
walk  and  startled  the  busy  teacher 
with  a  new  idea  :  “  See  here,  precep¬ 

tor,  one  moment  if  you  please.  Just 
now  a  thought  occurred  to  me  which 
you  ought  to  heed.  You  must  study 
medicine.” 

Never  had  the  talented  teacher  been 
so  singularly  startled.  He  sprang  to 
his  feet,  but  could  hardlv  stand  without 
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help.  Indeed  Spanier,  thinking  that  he 
would  faint  and  fall  over,  was  himself 
frightened  at  the  effect  of  his  remark, 
and  quickly  caught  the  pale  student  in 
his  arms,  and  exclaimed  :  “  Why,  what 
is  the  matter  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  Mr.  Spanier,  I  scarcely  know 
what  to  say.  At  length  I  clearly  see 
the  light  of  day.  In  my  inmost  soul  I 
feel  clearly  convinced  that  lam  called 
to  the  medical  profession  ;  it  is  this  that 
I  sought  for  so  long  and  could  not  find. 
From  my  youth  a  merciful  Heavenly 
Father  has  sought  to  prepare  me  for 
this  through  severe  and  sharp  trials. 
Blessed  be  His  holy  name  that  He  has 
at  length  shown  me  His  will.  Most 
cheerfully  will  I  now  follow  His  di¬ 
rection.” 

Thereupon  Stilling  withdrew  to  his 
private  chamber,  fell  on  his  knees  and 
thanked  God  for  this  discovery,  and  be¬ 
sought  Him  to  guide  him  to  the  attain- 
ment  of  the  object  before  him.  He 
thought  over  his  strange  and  varied 
experience,  his  many  fond  hopes  and 
sad  and  seeming  failures.  Now  he  un¬ 
derstood  how  God  had  often  led  him  in 
ways  he  knew  not  of.  He  now  saw  why 
he  early  had  to  study  Latin-;  why  a 
strange  feeling  of  interest,  and  an  un¬ 
satisfied  thirst  for  knowledge  evermore 
impelled  him  to  seek  for  intellectual 
light  in  every  possible  direction ;  why 
through  much  suffering  he  was  taught 
and  trained  meekly  to  yield  to  and 
serve  all  classes  of  persons ;  why 
he  had  such  a  strong  desire  to  study 
the  Greek.  Now  he  understood  it  all, 
and  felt  himself  inexpressibly  happy. 
He  resolved  to  bide  his  time,  patiently 
to  study  and  teach,  till  God  would  open 
the  way  for  him  to  fit  himself  for  his 
profession  at  the  University. 

Stilling  had  not  visited  his  father  for 
many  years.  Now,  when  his  heart 
overflowed  with  joy  he  thought  of  his 
home,  and  started  to  visit  it.  More 
than  thirty  miles  he  traveled  afoot. 
On  his  journey  he  stopped  with  his 
uncle,  who  embraced  and  kissed  the 
dear  nephew,  till  the  tears  flowed  freely. 
He  beheld  his  relative  with  pride.  For, 
when  he  last  had  seen  him,  he  wore 
threadbare  clothes,  looked  haggard  and 
care-worn.  Now  he  was  nicely  dressed. 
Had  grown  into  a  tall,  graceful  young 
man,  with  a  fine  intellectual  face.  He 


looked  cheerful,  hopeful  and  happy, 
and  the  good  uncle  gave  him  a  most 
hearty  welcome.  At  length  the  old 
vexed  question  was  broached  :  what 
was  he  going  to  do  with  himself?  Study 
medicine. 

“  Alas,  poor  youth  !  ”  exclaimed  the 
uncle.  “  He  is  still  experimenting.  Now 
roaming  after  this,  now  after  that.  Full 
of  notions.  Never  keeping  long  at 
anything.  Ever  learning  and  never 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
You  must  not  study  medicine,”  said 
the  uncle  with  emphasis,  and  tried  his 
utmost  to  dissuade  him  from  his  project. 

“  Where  will  you  get  money  to 
study  ?  This  will  be  an  expensive  un¬ 
dertaking.” 

“  It  may  be.  I  will  let  the  Lord 
provide.  It  is  enough  that  I  clearly 
know  what  He  wishes  me  to  do.  I  will 
try  and  do  my  part.  Surely  we  ought 
to  trust  Him  for  doing  His.” 

The  next  morning  he  continued  his 
journey  home.  When  the  hills  around 
his  native  village  hove  in  sight,  his 
heart  and  eyes  filled  up.  He  had  left 
here  years  ago,  a  poor,  ragged,  disap¬ 
pointed,  depressed  youth,  not  knowing 
whither  to  go.  yet  go  somewhere  he 
must.  Now  he  returned  comfortable, 
hopeful  and  happy,  possessing  every¬ 
thing  he  needed  to  supply  his  bodily 
wants.  He  paused  by  the  wayside, 
and  with  cap  in  hand,  thanked  God 
for  His  goodness,  and  solemnly  vowed 
that  by  divine  grace  he  would  try 
and  live  worthy  of  his  high  calling. 

His  aged  father  knew  nothing  of  his 
coming.  As  he  suddenly  stepped  into 
the  room,  the  old  man  quickly  rose  to  his 
feet,  but  sank  again  back  into  his  chair. 
For  a  considerable  time  father  and  son 
wept  aloud  in  each  other’s  arms.  Soon 
his  arrival  was  made  known  in  the 
village,  and  the  house  was  crowded  with 
old  and  young,  eager  to  take  their  for¬ 
mer  village  school-master  by  the  hand. 

His  grandmother  lived  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  village.  Her  old  house  had  been 
consecrated  by  his  childhood,  a  shrine 
to  which  his  heart  fondly  turned  in  all 
his  wanderings.  As  lie  passed  its 
threshold  he  felt  like  entering  a  tem¬ 
ple.  His  grandmother  was  very  old, 
helpless  and  blind.  She  was  lying  on 
a  clean  bed,  behind  the  stove,  by  the 
wall.  Her  hands  and  feet  were  much 
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swollen.  Tears  flowed  fast  down  his 
face  as  he  took  the  hand  which  had 
often  blessed  and  borne  him  when  a 
child. 

Trying  to  control  his  voice  he  said  : 
“  How  do  you  do,  dear  grandmother? 
How  very  glad  I  am  that  I  can  see  you 
once  more.” 

"  O,  is  it  possible?  Can  I  hear  you 
once  more  before  I  die?  Come  near  to 
me  that  I  may  put  my  hand  on  your 
face  and  feel  how  you  look.” 

Stilling  stooped  down  over  her.  She 
felt  his  forehead,  eyes,  nose,  mouth, 
chin  and  cheeks. 

“  That  will  do,”  she  at  length  said. 
“  Now  I  can  imagine  how  you  look, 
just  as  if  I  could  see  you.  Tell  me  how 
you  have  fared,  and  how  you  now  are.” 

After  telling  her  all,  she  continued  ; 
“  Henry,  hear  me.  Walk  humbly  and 
piously  before  God,  and  it  shall  be  well 
with  you.  No  matter  how  great  you  may 
become,  never  be  ashamed  of  your 
humble  origin  and  your  poor  friends. 
He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  ex¬ 
alted  ;  he  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be 
abased.  Once  we  come  to  die,  it  mat¬ 
ters  little  what  we  have  been  in  the 
world,  only  so  we  have  lived  a  Christian 
life.  Therefore,  strive  to  be  a  good 
and  pious  man.” 

As  he  was  about  to  leave  she  again 
grasped  his  hand,  and  blessed  him  : 

“  God  be  vTith  you,  my  child !  Be¬ 
fore  the  throne  of  God  we  shall  meet 
again.  There  I  will  see  you.  Weep 
not  .for  me.  I  am  well  cared  for  and 
contented.  With  all  my  heart  I  com¬ 
mend  you  to  God.  May  He  bless  and 
keep  you  from  all  evil !  Now  depart 
in  peace.” 

Stilling’s  father  vainly  tried  to  dis¬ 
suade  his  eccentric  son  from  studying 
medicine,  fearful  that  thereby  he  might 
get  into  new  troubles.  At  length  he 
cheerfully  consented.  And  even  his 
uncle,  after  thinking  and  praying  over 
the  matter,  said  when  they  met  again : 
“Yes,  dearest  nephew,  you  must  study 
medicine.  Now  know  I  that  God  so 
wills  it.” 

It  was  not  long  till  a  kind  providence 
opened  the  w7ay  for  medical  studies. 
A  certain  minister,  who  had  also  be¬ 
come  noted  as  an  oculist,  had  a  valua¬ 
ble  library  bearing  on  his  department 
of  medicine.  He  had  no  natural  heirs, 
'ard  wished  to  impart  to  some  one,  pos¬ 


sessing  the  needed  talents,  the  secrets 
of  his  profession.  Stilling  paid  him  a 
visit,  and  received  not  only  the  use  of  his 
books,  but  valuable  written  instructions 
of  his  own.  Besides  this,  the  good  man 
gave  him  his  blessing,  for  when  they 
parted  he  pressed  the  hand  of  the  stu¬ 
dent,  saying :  “  God,  the  holy  and 
everywhere  present  one,  make  you, 
through  His  Holy  Spirit,  the  best  man, 
the  best  Christian  and  the  best  physi¬ 
cian.” 

In  1769  the  Lord  made  him  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  Surgeon,  who  was 
about  visiting  the  University  of  Strass- 
burg,  to  perfect  himself  in  his  profes¬ 
sion.  That  is  the  place  for  me,  he 
thought.  But  where  should  he  get  the 
necessary  money?  He  would  need  at 
least  one  thousand  rix  dollars  to  take  a 
course  in  Medicine.  He  had  only  a 
small  sum  of  money;  the  balance  of 
his  earnings  he  had  spent  for  clothing 
and  books.  His  faith  remained  stead¬ 
fast.  “  God  can  and  will  carry  out 
what  He  begins.  Without  my  doings 
He  ordered  my  present  situation,  He 
will  know  how  to  accomplish  His  pur¬ 
poses.” 

He  packed  his  small  wTardrobe,  and 
started  for  Strassburg  with  his  new 
friend.  Fortunately  this  man,  Hr. 
Trost,  was  a  man  of  good  character  and 
rare  experience,  Stilling  had  forty 
dollars  to  start  with.  At  Frankford 
they  were  detained  eleven  days.  Two 
days  before  resuming  their  journey,  his 
forty  dollars  had  diminished  to  one. 

Grim  want  stared  him  in  the  face, 
and  shame  too.  For  he  tried  to  conceal 
his  trouble  from  Hr.  Trost. 

One  of  the  principal  business  streets 
in  Frankford  is  called  the  Romersberg. 
It  was  during  the  celebrated  Frankford 
fair,  when  merchants  from  all  parts  of 
Europe  meet  and  ply  their  business 
here.  Stilling  prayed  as  he  roved 
sadly  through  the  street,  and  elbowed 
his  way  through  the  crowds  that 
thronged  the  Romersberg.  Booths,  bales 
and  packages,  and  the  fair  people  made 
it  difficult  to  get  through  the  street. 
Nowhere  does  a  traveling  stranger,  far 
from  home,  feel  more  lonely  and  for¬ 
saken  than  in  such  a  crowd.  Stilling, 
in  his  dreary  musings  and  praying, 
heard  some  one  hail. 

“  Ho,  my  friend  Stilling,  how  are 
you  ?  ”  said  the  strange  voice.  Look- 
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ing  up  he  recognized  a  merchant  from 
the  village  of  Schdnthal,  where  he  had 
once  lived.  “  Very  well,”  he  replied. 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  merchant.  “  Please  come  to 
my  room  this  evening,  and  take  tea 
with  me.” 

After  a  hearty  supper,  both  chatted 
about  many  things  they  had  seen  and 
felt.  At  length  the  kind  merchant 
surprised  the  student  with  the  abrupt 
question: 

“  Tell  me  frankly,  my  friend,  where 
will  you  get  money  from  to  prosecute 
your  studies  ?  ” 

Stilling  smiling  said :  “  I  have  a 

wealth v  Father  iu  Heaven.  He  will 
provide  for  me.” 

“  How  much  money  have  you  left?” 

“  One  rix  dollar;  that  is  all.” 

With  that  the  merchant  walked  to 
his  trunk,  saying:  “Your  wealthy 
Father  in  heaven  has  different  tenants, 
who  are  ordered  to  pay  larger  or  small¬ 
er  sums  they  owe  Him  to  you.  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  one  of  them.”  Thereupon 
he  counted  thirty-three  dollars  on  the 
table. 

“  This  is  all  I  can  do  just  now7.  You 
will  find  help  from  others.  If  you  can 
ever  refund  this  money,  good  ;  if  not, 
good  also.”  Stilling  tried  to  thank  his 
friend,  but  broke  down  wreeping. 

“  Yow  I  am  rich  again,  and  need  no 
more;”  he  sobbed  in  broken  accents  as 
he  grasped  the  merchant’s  hand  in 
parting. 


Easter. 


BY  S.  S.  KEEXE. 


Hail,  joyous  Easter  !  Hail! 

Thy  dawning  did  prevail 

Over  the  darkness  of  the  silent  night. 

Thus  Christ,  when  He  arose, 

Prevailed  o’er  all  His  foes, 

And  turned  the  gloom  of  Sheol  into  light. 

Thy  rising  saw  Him  rise, 

Nor  bloody  sacrifice, 

Nor  bearer  of  our  guilt  through  deadly  strife, 
But,  oh,  the  glad  surprise 
That  filled  both  earth  and  skies, 

He  rose,  our  Saviour ,  by  His  precious  life. 

When  Thy  first  beams  of  light 
Dispelled  the  shades  of  night, 

Radiant  from  Heaven  descended  unto  earth 
Two  angels  clothed  in  white. 

A  wondrous,  wondrous  sight, 

Unequalled  since  the  morning  of  His  birth. 


Then  back  the  stone  they  roll, 

No  longer  Death’s  control 

Restraineth  Thee,  Thou  Saviour  of  the  race  ! 
But  lo  !  in  majesty, 

While  angels  shout  on  high, 

Thou  sunderest  for  aye  his  dread  embrace. 

O  Jesu  !  May  Thy  power 
Be  felt  in  this  same  hour, 

And  may  Thy  risen  life  be  also  mine. 

Then  will  my  Easter  be 
The  seal  of  victory, 

Of  heavenly  joys  which  now  alone  are  Thine. 


American  and  German  Women. 


BY  X.  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


One  of  the  advantages  derived  from 
a  sojourn  in  foreign  climes,  arises  from 
the  fact  that  an  opportunity  is  thus 
afforded  of  comparing  our  own  people 
with  those  of  other  countries.  Both 
have  their  faults  as  well  as  their  good 
qualities.  It  is  '  well  to  know  what 
these  are,  so  that  v7e  may  correct  the 
faults  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good.  As  this  is  a  very  wide  subject, 
I  will  confine  myself  to  the  better  and 
more  interesting  half,  and  briefly  insti¬ 
tute  a  comparison  between  the  fair  sex 
of  Germany  and  America. 

Yo  sooner  does  one  set  foot  upon 
Europe  than  he  is  struck  by  the 
healthy,  vigorous  appearance  of  the 
women.  They  have  no  fashionable 
grave-yard  coughs,  none  of  that  rosy 
color  upon  their  cheeks,  which  is  the 
result  of  nervous  weakness,  if  not  of 
painting,  and  none  of  that  pale-com¬ 
plexioned  fairness,  which  is  apt  to  re¬ 
mind  one  of  a  corpse  rather  than  of  a 
human  being.  The  German  girl,  in 
particular,  is  characterized  by  physical 
strength  and  powers  of  endurance. 
From  her  youth  up  she  is  taught  to  do 
house-work  and  to  make  herself  useful. 
In  her  opinion  the  American  girls,  who 
declare  that  they  “  won’t  cook  and  wash 
dishes  for  any  men,”  are  worse  than 
heretics.  At  the  same  time  her  intel¬ 
lectual  education  is  by  no  means  ne¬ 
glected.  It  is  astonishing  to  find  how 
many  young  ladies  in  the  cities  can  read 
two  or  three  languages.  Some  of  them 
know  more  of  Shakespeare  than  many 
an  American  college  graduate.  Ycver- 
tlieless,  they  are  free  from  everything 
like  pride  or  vanity.  Almost  without 
exception  they  are  characterized  by 
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modesty,  by  a  willingness  to  oblige 
others,  and  by  a  laudable  simplicity 
of  dress.  This  last  is  true,  even  of  the 
nobility.  The  daughters  of  Prince  Fred¬ 
erick  Charles,  whose  beauty  attracts  con¬ 
siderable  attention,  are  regular  in  their 
attendance  at  the  Dom  Church,  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  often  they  are  dressed  in  clothes, 
which,  though  costly,  are  so  devoid  of 
extras,  that  many  an  American  city 
damsel  would  hesitate  to  appear  in 
them. 

The  American  girl,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  noted  for  her  beauty  of  person, 
her  tasteful  extravagance  in  dress,  and 
the  independence  of  her  ways.  The 
freedom,  which  she  enjoys  at  home, 
leaves  a  visible  impress  upon  her  man¬ 
ners  and  her  character.  She  does  not 
hesitate  to  employ  everything  which 
tends  to  improve  her  external  appear¬ 
ance.  She  is  graceful  in  her  move¬ 
ments  and  not  afraid  to  bestow  winning 
glances  upon  the  opposite  sex.  She 
expects  and  receives  an  amount  of  at¬ 
tention,  which  sometimes  amazes  for¬ 
eigners.  Her  countrymen  accord  to 
her  the  best  seat  in  the  concert-hall,  in 
the  street-car  and  upon  the  railway; 
whereas  a  German  would  hardly  think 
of  incommoding  himself  to  favor  the 
daughters  of  Eve. 

The  bright  side  of  this  matter  was 
well  brought  out  by  Dr.  Thompson  in 
the  Thanksgiving  address,  which  he 
delivered  in  the  American  Chapel  at 
Berlin  more  than  a  year  ago.  “  The 
position  of  Woman  in  the  United 
States,”  said  he,  “  marks  the  position  of 
the  nation  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 
With  a  large  practical  equality  of 
privilege,  and  a  healthy  measure  of  in¬ 
dependence,  Woman  retains  also  her 
prerogative  of  sex  in  the  homage  ac¬ 
corded  her  by  courtesy  and  honor. 
If,  as  Burke  lamented,  the  age  of  chiv¬ 
alry  died  out  in  Europe  with  the  decay 
of  feudalism,  it  has  revived  with  the 
new  type  of  manhood  in  the  new  world. 
I  am  aware  that  the  ‘  American  girl  ’  is 
a  phenomenon,  that  puzzles  and  startles 
European  society  by  'her  independent 
ways,  quite  as  much  as  she  dazzles  it 
by  her  beauty  of  person,  her  grace  of 
movement,  her  tasteful  extravagance  of 
dress.  She  has  too  much  the  reputation 
of  being  free,  forward,  ‘  fast ;  ’  and  I 
have  sometimes  blushed  to  feel  that  this 


might  be  deserved.  The  native  good 
sense  of  my  country-women  should  teach 
them  to  restrain  the  charming  freedom 
of  their  home  life,  in  order  not  to  shock 
the  conventional  usages  of  European 
society.  But  I  look  upon  the  American 
girl,  taken  all  in  all,  as  a  proper  subject 
for  Thanksgiving.  She  can  be  trusted 
to  go  out  alone  by  daylight,  without 
the  whole  family  guard  turning  out  to 
protect  her  against  innocent  young 
men,  for  through  the  very  freedom, 
which  is  allowed  her,  she  is  trained  to 
self-reliance  and  self-respect,  and  should 
any  young  man  presume  upon  that 
freedom  to  be  familiar,  she  would  not 
need  the  family  guard  to  aid  her  in 
repelling  him  in  a  way  that  would  for¬ 
bid  him  ever  to  return.  And  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  married  life  show  that  on  the 
score  of  social  virtue,  we  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  that  in  our  country  the 
relation  of  the  sexes  in  youth  is  based 
not  upon  suspicion  and  fear,  but  upon 
confidence  and  honor.” 

There  is  evidently  too  much  of  the 
police  system  in  the  European  mode  of 
training  the  young.  From  childhood 
up,  the  parents  watch  the  behaviour  of 
their  daughter  with  the  most  anxious 
solicitude.  They  are  constantly  afraid 
lest  the  daughter,  who  has  just  reached 
sweet  sixteen,  might  begin  a  conversa¬ 
tion  or  engage  in  a  flirtation  with  some 
prepossessing  young  man.  Hence  they 
curtail  her  freedom  in  numberless  ways. 
She  is  seldom  allowed  to  appear  in  so¬ 
ciety,  unless  in  the  company  of  her 
mother.  In  the  evening  no  gentleman 
dare  escort  her  home,  unless  he  is  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  family.  If  she 
takes  a  walk  in  the  afternoon,  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  any  one  else,  she  must  carry 
a  music  book,  otherwise  people  might 
think  she  was  out  to  see  the  sights  or  to 
show  herself.  She  will  never  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  she  has  gentleman  friends ; 
she  only  has  gentleman  acquaintances. 
If  a  young  gentleman  takes  a  lady  to 
church  or  to  a  public  entertainment, 
the  universal  supposition  is  that  they 
are  engaged,  and  that  the  engagement 
in  accordance  with  the  general  custom, 
will  in  no  long  time  be  announced 
through  the  press  or  by  printed  cards, 
if  it  has  not  been  done  already.  Under 
such  circumstances  it  is  no  wonder,  that 
the  average  German  girl  is  stiff  and 
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shy  in  the  company  of  strangers,  and 
that  she,  at  times,  appears  to  lack  inde¬ 
pendence  of  character.  At  a  Sunday- 
school  entertainment,  which  it  was  the 
writer’s  privilege  to  attend,  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  had  taught  for 
years  in  the  same  school,  hardly  ven¬ 
tured  to  interchan  are  a  dozen  sentences 

o 

during  the  course  of  the  evening.  It  is 
said  that  on  one  occasion  the  wife  of 
the  Imperial  Crown  Prince  moved  her 
chair  towards  a  gentleman  with  whom 
she  wished  to  converse.  Some  one  af¬ 
terwards  directed  her  attention  to  the 
impropriety  of  such  an  act.  “  Why,  my 
mother,  the  Queen  of  England,  would 
have  done  so,”  was  her  reply.  This  an¬ 
ecdote,  e\en  if  untrue,  points  out  a 
marked  difference  between  English  and 
Germau  society. 

Similar  stiffness  is  characteristic  of 
Berlin  tea-parties.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  evening  the  gentlemen  stand 
on  one  side  of  the  room,  sometimes  with 
their  hats  or  caps  in  their  hand;  the 
ladies  sit  around  a  table  on  the  other 
side.  A  gentleman  must  never  sit  upon 
a  sofa  as  long  as  there  are  any  ladies  in 
the  parlor.  After  the  plays  are  over 
and  the  time  for  eating  is  at  hand,  he 
must  offer  his  right  arm  to  the  lady, 
whom  he  escorts  to  the  table ;  for  she 
will  certainly  refuse  his  left  arm.  This 
custom  was  perhaps  adopted  for  conve¬ 
nience’  sake.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
young  men  are  soldiers  ;  and  as  the 
sword  is  worn  on  the  left,  the  lady 
naturally  takes  the  other  side.  Most 
of  these  stiff  rules,  however,  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  moral  condition  of  the  people 
taken  as  a  whole.  For  in  the  large 
European  cities  social  circles  must  be 
scrutiniziugly  rigid  for  the  sake  of  self¬ 
protection.  The  conventional  rules  of 
the  best  society  always  furnish  a  sort  of 
index  to  the  character  of  those,  who  are 
thus  excluded.  The  sad  state  of  things, 
which  travelers  observe  in  some  of  the 
large  continental  cities,  is,  of  course,  also 
partly  produced  by  this  rigid  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  sexes,  until  they  reach  the 
age  of  maturity.  There  is  no  surer  way 
of  ruining  a  boy  than  to  suspect  him  of 
being  a  rascal ;  because  if  he  is  to  have 
the  name,  he  will  also  want  the  game  of 
the  thing.  The  same  is  true  of  human 
nature  all  the  world  over. 

Nevertheless,  when  I  think  of  the 


extremes  to  which  the  idea  of  freedom 
and  independence  are  often  carried  in 
America,  I  cannot  help  wishing  for  the 
strict  discipline  of  German  family  life. 
Like  the  Parisians,  we  have  journals, 
parties,  evening  entertainments  for  chil¬ 
dren.  A  German  mother  never  dreams 
of  treating  her  boys  and  girls  like  men 
and  women.  The  wilful  darling  of 
many  an  American  home  is  coaxed  into 
obedience  by  the  promise  of  candy,  re¬ 
gardless  of  future  dyspepsia  ;  the  Ger¬ 
man  mother  uses  less  agreeable,  but 
more  efficient  means.  She  never  com¬ 
mits  the  folly  of  bedecking  her  five-year 
old  daughter  with  flounces  and  sashes 
half  as  heavy  as  herself,  and  of  then 
showing  her  off’  in  a  circle  of  admiring 
friends,  nor  would  she  send  her  to  a  chil¬ 
dren’s  ball,  there  to  carry  on  flirta; 
tions  with  an  equallv  young  prodigy 
of  the  other  sex.  The  lessons,  which 
the  rising  generation  learn  in  child¬ 
hood,  are  seldom  forgotten  in  after 
years ;  the  habits  then  formed  are  apt 
to  follow  them  throughout  life ;  and 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  natural 
order  of  things,  if  the  many  voting  men 
and  women,  who  have  been  spoiled  by 
such  careless  training,  did  not  plunge 
headlong  into  the  giddy  circles  of  fash¬ 
ion  and  worldly  pleasure,  and,  growing 
Aveary  of  life,  wish  themselves  out  of  ex¬ 
istence.  How  often  is  it  the  case,  that 
the  ideals,  which  the  young  ladies  of 
America  form  of  society  and  of  life,  do 
not  harmonize  with  the  true  state  of 
things  in  the  world,  and  thus  prove  the 
bane  of  their  happiness,  dooming  them 
to  disappointment,  robbing  them  of  all 
peace  and  contentment  bv  making  them 
dissatisfied  with  their  condition  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed  ? 
How  many  of  them  there  are,  who  are 
unwilling  to  join  in  forming  a  home  of 
their  own,  unless  they  can  live  in  all 
the  style  and  splendor  of  the  paternal 
home  !  And  the  young  men,  repulsed 
by  this  state  of  affairs,  live  on  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  single  blessedness,  until  they 
have  crystalized  into  irretrievable 
bachelorhood.  No  wonder  that  so  many 
American  families  who  belong  to  the 
“  upper  ten  thousand,”  are  dying  out 
and  becoming  extinct. 

I  can  not  close  this  article  without 
clipping  a  paragraph  from  an  English 
Review  : 
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“  YouDg  America,  male  and  female 
alike,  manifests  little  or  no  respect  for 
its  mother,  or  indeed  for  its  father  either. 
In  Europe  cases  are,  by  no  means,  un¬ 
known  in  which  the  children  rule  the 
house ;  but  in  the  United  States  the 
rising  generation  is  so  wonderfully  in 
the  ascendent,  that  the  juvenile  regime 
has  become  a  custom  of  the  country  — 
parents  and  grand-parents  assuming 
towards  their  children  and  grand-chil¬ 
dren  respectively  quite  a  deferential  at¬ 
titude.  In  social  gatherings  of  trans- 
Atlantic  homes,  European  observers  are 
often  struck  bv  the  fact  that  voting 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  figures,  the  parents  seemingly 
conscious  of  their  inferiority,  occupying 
the  background  or  the  retired  parts  of 
the  room.  When,  after  a  ball  or  an 
evening  party,  young  gentlemen  call 
the  following  morning  to  pay  their  re¬ 
spects  to  the  young  ladies,  with  whom 
they  have  danced  on  the  previous  even¬ 
ing,  the  visitors  are  entertained  in  the 
drawing-room  bythe  young  ladies  alone, 
it  being  considered,  we  believe,  that  the 
presence  of  the  mother  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  would  be  felt  an  undue  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  individuality  and 
liberty  of  the  daughter.  In  fact,  elderly 
ladies  are,  or  used  to  be,  looked  upon,  to 
a  great  extent,  as  incumbrances.  Some 
years  ago  we  asked  a  very  intelligent 
person  of  this  class,  who  was  then  in 
London, but  whose  life  hadbeen  passed 
chiefly  in  New  York,  which  country  she 
liked  best,  America  or  England.  She  ex¬ 
pressed  a  preference  for  England  :  and 
on  being  asked  the  reason  of  her  prefer¬ 
ence,  said  significantly:  “Well,  sir, 
in  England  an  old  woman  hasn’t  to 
apologize  for  her  existence.”* 

No  doubt  this  is  severe  language,  but 
in  so  far  as  it  is  deserved,  we  should  try 
to  do  better.  It  is  the  glory  of  Ameri¬ 
cans,  that  they  are  always  willing  to 
learn  and  never  afraid  to  imitate  that 
which  is  good  in  other  nationalities. 


Flattery. — Nothing  is  so  great  an 
instance  of  ill-manners  as  flattery.  If 
you  flatter  all  the  company,  you  please 
none ;  if  you  flatter  only  one  or  two, 
you  affront  the  rest. 


*  Westminster  Review  for  Oct.,  1874.  Page 
48  7. 


Beautiful  Grandmamma. 


Grandmamma  ^its  in  her  quaint  arm-chair; 
Never  was  lady  more  sweet  and  fair; 

Her  gray  locks  ripple  like  silver  shells, 

And  her  brow  its  own  calm  story  tells 
Of  a  gentle  life  and  a  peaceful  even, 

A  trust  in  God  and  a  hope  in  heaven. 

Little  girl  May  sits  rocking  away 

In  her  own  low  seat  like  some  winsome  fay ; 

Two  doll  babies  her  kisses  share, 

And  another  one  lies  by  the  side  of  her  chair; 
May  is  fair  as  the  morning  dew, 

Cheeks  of  roses  and  ribbons  of  blue. 

“  Say,  grandmamma,”  says  the  pretty  elf, 

“  Tell  me  a  story  about  yourself. 

When  you  were  little,  what  did  you  play  ? 

Was  you  good  or  naughty,  the  whole  long 
day  ? 

Was  it  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  years  ago  ? 
And  what  makes  your  soft  hair  as  white  as 
snow  ? 

“  Did  you  have  a  mamma  to  hug  and  kiss  ? 

And  a  dolly  like  this,  and  this,  and  this? 

Did  you  have  a  pussy  like  my  little  Kate  ? 

Did  you  go  to  bed  when  the  clock  struck 
eight  ? 

Did  you  have  long  curls  and  beads  like  mine, 
And  a  new  silk  apron,  with  ribbon  fine  ?” 

Grandmamma  smiled  at  the  little  maid, 

And,  laying  aside  her  knitting,  she  said : 

“  Go  to  my  desk,  and  a  red  box  you’ll  see; 
Carefully  lift  it,  and  bring  it  to  me.” 

So  May  put  her  dollies  away,  and  ran, 

Saying,  “  I’ll  be  careful  as  ever  I  can.” 

Then  grandmamma  opened  the  box,  and  lo  ! 

A  beautiful  child,  with  throat  like  snow, 

Lips  just  tinted  like  pink  shells  rare, 

Eyes  of  hazel,  and  golden  hair, 

Hands  all  dimpled,  and  teeth  like  pearls, 

Fairest  and  sweetest  of  little  girls. 

“  Oh,  who  is  it  ?”  cried  winsome  May, 

“  How  I  wish  she  was  here  to-day ! 

Wouldn’t  I  love  her  like  everything ; 

Say,  dear  grandmamma,  who  can  she  be !” 

“  Darling,”  said  grandma,  *•'  that  child  was 
me.” 

May  looked  long  at  the  dimpled  grace, 

And  then  at  the  saint-like,  fair  old  face ; 

“  How  funny,”  she  cried,  with  a  smile  and  a 
kiss, 

“To  have  such  a  dear  little  grandma  as  this  ! 
Still,”  she  added,  with  a  smiling  zest. 

“  I  think,  dear  grandma,  I  lik z. you  best.” 

So  May  climbed  on  the  silken  knee, 

And  grandma  told  her  her  history ; 

What  plays  she  played,  -what  toys  she  had, 

How  at  times  she  was  naughty,  or  good,  or 
sad. 

“  But  the  best  thing  you  did,”  said  May,  “  don’t 
you  see  ? 

Was  to  grow  to  a  beautiful  grandma  for  me.” 

— Selected. 
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The  Old  Emperor  at  Play  with  the 
Children. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  German  Emperor,  William  I., 
has  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit 
of  spending  part  of  his  summers  at  Ems, 
the  celebrated  watering-place  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  When  there  he  demeans  himself 
like  one  of  his  subjects,  in  a  plain,  un¬ 
ostentatious  way.  Ems  is  the  most 

V 

celebrated  summer  resort  in  Europe, 
and  by  reason  of  these  royal  visits,  has 
great  attractions  for  people  of  distinc¬ 
tion  and  for  the  votaries  of  fashion. 
Among  the  old  forest  trees  and  along 
the  shaded  banks  of  a  clear  stream  of 
water  near  the  city,  it  is  no  unusual 
thing  to  see  half  the  rulers  of  Europe 
grouped  together,  engaged  in  social  or 
diplomatic  conversation.  Thus  every 
year  the  venerable  head  of  the  German 
Empire  makes  his  visit  to  Ems.  After 
the  harassing  labors  of  the  previous 
winter,  he  seeks  recreation  here.  Usu¬ 
ally  he  is  dressed  in  a  plain  black  suit. 
After  spending  certain  hours  of  the  day 
at  hard  work  with  his  prominent  advi¬ 
sors  and  ministers  of  state,  whom  he 
has  brought  with  him,  he  strolls  about 
like  other  people,  now  taking  a  drink 
of  water  at  the  springs  out  of  the  same 
cup  other  people  use ;  then  his  tall  erect 
form  can  be  seen  moving  along  some 
secluded  walks,  his  large  head  adorned 
with  gray  hair  and  beard,  towering 
high  above  the  people  whom  he  passes. 
Many  a  one  passing  him  feels  proud 
the  balance  of  his  life  of  having  seen 
one  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe. 
Among  the  people  of  the  village  his 
arrival  is  always  greeted  with  joy.  Per¬ 
haps  by  some  more  on  account  of  the 
crowds  of  visitors  his  presence  will 
attract,  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
business,  than  from  actual  love  for  their 
Emperor. 

Although  he  often  walks  out  unat¬ 
tended  by  his  body-guard  or  servants, 
but  few  people  feel  free  to  approach 
him  in  conversation.  In  monarchical 
countries  subjects  are  trained  to  treat 
their  rulers  with  a  distant  respect.  The 
children,  however,  who  happen  to  fall 
in  with  the  kind-hearted,  fatherly  mo¬ 
narch  often  treat  him  as  they  would 
their_  grandpapa.  By  many  of  these, 


his  coming  is  welcomed  with  great  glee. 
Some  have  never  seen  an  Emperor.  A 
thousand  childish  questions  occur  to 
their  inquisitive  minds.  Does  he  wear 
a  golden  crown,  and  a  purple  robe,  and 
hold  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and  sit  on 
a  great,  grand  throne,  as  the  kings  do 
in  their  picture-books?  How  great 
their  surprise  when  they  see  him  for 
the  first  time,  dressed  precisely  like 
their  own  papa  or  uncle — with  a  black 
hat,  black  coat,  white  vest,  and  instead 
of  a  royal  sceptre,  carelessly  carrying  a 
small  cane  in  his  hand.  Or,  if  on  rare 
occasions  he  appeal's  in  military  uni¬ 
form,  with  his  grand  soldier’s  clothes 
on,  and  a  cluster  of  glittering  stars  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  breast  of  his  coat,  still  his 
face  looks  so  amiable  and  kind  that 
even  the  more  timid  children,  in  spite 
of  mamma’s  warning  not  to  go  near  or 
molest  the  great  man,  will  shyly  gather 
around  him  as  he  sits  under  some  shade 
tree,  and  take  hold  of  his  hand.  Most 
likely  he  will  paternally  pat  their 
chubby  faces,  or  possibly  even  kiss  them. 

Sometimes  the  little  folks  do  not  re¬ 
cognize  the  Emperor  as  he  meekly  sits 
on  a  bench  engaged  in  conversation. 
Perhaps  the  ball  with  which  they  are 
playing  happens  to  roll  right  between 
his  feet.  Some  people  around  them 
shake  their  heads  by  way  of  rebuke. 
Not  so  William.  He  pauses  a  moment 
in  his  conversation,  beckons  kindly  to 
the  boy  in  pursuit  of  the  ball,  or  throws 
it  back  to  him. 

One  day  a  little  Ginser  boy  thus  ap¬ 
proached  him.  Throwing  his  arms 
around  the  knees  of  the  Emperor,  as 
he  doubtless  used  to  do  to  his  papa,  he 
looked  up  into  William’s  face,  and 
asked  him : 

“Are  vou  really  King  William?” 

“  i  es,  I  think  so,  my  little  man,” 
was  the  kind  reply.  “  And,  pray,  what 
is  your  name  ?  And  what  do  you  wish 
to  do  when  you  get  to  be  a  man  ?” 

“My  name  is  William ,  too,”  said  the 
bright-eyed  boy,  “  and  I  wish  to  become 
a  soldier.  But  let  me  tell  you,  King 
William,  I  wish  to  be  one  of  those  with 
red  straps  on  their  coats,  and  white 
bushy  feathers  in  their  caps,  so  that  I 
can  bravely  use  my  uniform.” 

“  God  bless  you,  my  child,”  said  the 
king  smiling.  “  And  when  you  get  to 
be  a  man,  tell  my  son  Fritz  that  you 
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wish  to  be  a  soldier  with  red  straps  and 
a  bushy  white  feather;  tell  him  that 
old  King  William  said  you  should  be 
such  an  one.” 

With  that  the  little  fellow  bounded 
away  to  tell  his  mamma  what  the  king 
had  said.  This  kindly  interest  in  the 
children  of  his  subjects  gives  the  Em¬ 
peror  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections  of 
his  people.  It  is  so  in  all  cases.  Win 
the  confidence  and  love  of  the  children, 
and  you  can  win  the  parents. 


The  Hebrew  Toilette  of  the  Olden 

Time. 


Great  care  was  bestowed  by  the  He¬ 
brews,  both  men  and  women,  on  their 
hair.  Young  people  wore  their  hair 
long  and  bushy,  and  only  got  it  cut  at 
long  intervals ;  Absalom  is  an  example. 
In  “Canticles,”  locks  bushy  and  black 
as  a  raven  are  spoken  of.  A  certain 
repugnance  was  felt  for  bald  heads, 
which  were  sometimes  exposed  to  insults, 
as  the  case  of  Elisha  illustrates.  Men 
of  serious  temper,  and  especially  the 
priests,  went  to  no  extreme,  one  way  or 
another,  but  shortened  their  hair  from 
time  to  time.  To  this  there  is  an  allusion 
in  the  44th  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  But  the 
law  forbade  the  hair  to  be  cut  after  the 
manner  of  the  Arabs,  who  shaved  the 
head  all  round,  and  left  no  hair  except 
on  the  top.  In  the  19th  chapter  of  Le¬ 
viticus  it  is  commanded  that  the  corners 
of  the  hair  and  of  the  beard  are  not  to 
be  marred ;  that  is  to  say,  that  part  of 
the  hair  which  covers  the  temples,  and 
that  part  of  the  beard  which  is  nearest 
the  temples  and  covers  the  cheeks.  The 
prohibition  of  the  legislator  is  explained 
by  the  custom  which  the  Arabs  prac¬ 
tised  in  this  respect,  in  honor  of  a  divi¬ 
nity  similar  to  Bacchus,  as  Herodotus 
'  informs  us.  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
1  speaks  several  times  of  those  Arabs 
1  whom  he  calls,  by  way  of  derision,  men 
with  the  cut  corners.  As  to  the  beard; 
it  was  considered  the  ornament  of  a  man, 

,  and  it  was  worn  long.  Any  ignominious 
1  treatment  of  his  beard  wTas  the  greatest 
5  insult  which  a  Hebrew  could  receive; 

1  and  David  took  a  terrible  revenge  for 
5  an  outrage  of  this  kind  offered  to  his  am- 
-  bassadors  The  beard  was  anointed  as 
}  well  as  the  hair  with  odorous  oils.  The 
women  understood  the  art  of  dressing 


their  hair  with  a  good  deal  of  coquetry. 
Combs  and  curling-pins  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Bible ;  they  are  not  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Mischna,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  The  hair  was  con¬ 
fined  by  a  bandeau,  which  went  round 
the  forehead,  and  which  the  rich  women 
covered  with  a  plate  of  gold  or  silver. 
At  least  the  Talmud  mentions  these 
bandeaux  under  the  name  of  Totaphoth, 
which  is  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  where 
it  designates  the  phylacteries  which  the 
men  were  to  put  on  their  foreheads,  and 
of  which  we  shall  hereafter  speak. 

We  now  have  to  say  a  word  about  the 
jewels,  and  of  some  other  articles  of 
toilet  used  by  both  sexes.  Usually  men 
did  not  carry  any  other  ornaments  than 
the  signet  and  the  staff.  The  ring  was 
worn  sometimes  on  a  finger  of  the  right 
hand ;  sometimes  it  was  suspended  on 
the  breast  by  means  of  a  cord,  called 
Pathil.  The  staff,  called  Matte,  was  no 
doubt  surmounted  by  an  ornament  of 
value.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the 
Babylonians  had  each  a  signet  and  staff, 
and  that  the  staff  was  crowned  by  an 
ornament,  such  as  an  apple,  a  rose,  a 
lily,  an  eagle,  or  something  else.  Now 
Judah  likewise  had  the  signet  and  the 
staff,  and  the  staff  must  have  been  valu¬ 
able,  seeing  that  Tamar  asked  to  have 
it  in  pledge.  We  may  remind  the 
reader  also  of  the  staff  of  Moses  and  the 
staff  of  Aaron,  each  bearing  the  name  of 
Matte,  whereas  the  ordinary  staff,  of 
which  common  people  and  travelers 
made  use,  is  called  Mahkel  or  Misc/ien- 
eth — support.  Kings  and  other  person¬ 
ages  of  distinction  wore  chains  of  gold 
on  the  neck,  and  bracelets.  Youths 
wore  ear-rings.  The  custom  of  carrying 
amulets  generally  prevailed  in  antiquity, 
and  it  still  extensively  prevails  among 
the  Orientals.  This  custom  existed  also 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews;  aud  it  was 
no  doubt  in  order  to  abolish  this  super¬ 
stition  that  the  legislator  commanded 
them  to  wear  on  the  arm  and  on  the 
brow,  in  place  of  amulets,  certain  writ¬ 
ings,  containing  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  law.  The  two  passages  of 
Deuteronomy  in  which  the  commands 
are  given,  cannot  be  taken  figuratively, 
as  the  Karaites,  a  Jewish  sect,  have 
thought.  The  context  is  much  more 
favorable  to  the  tradition  of  the  Rab¬ 
bins,  according  to  which  the  Mosaic  law 
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commands  men  to  wear,  on  the  left  arm 
and  forehead,  pieces  of  parchment  con¬ 
taining  various  passages  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  These  are  the  Thephillin  or 
Phylacteries  mentioned  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  which  the  Jews  still  wear 
during  the  morning  prayer.  The  pas¬ 
sages  described  on  the  phylacteries  are 
taken  from  the  6th  and  11th  chapters 
of  Deuteronomy,  and  the  13th  chapter 
of  Exodus.  These  details  were  proba¬ 
bly  not  fixed  till  after  the  exile but 
an  analogous  usage  must  have  existed 
among  the  aucient  Hebrews,  and  per¬ 
haps  there  is  an  allusion  thereto  in  some 
of  the  passages  of  Proverbs. 

The  jewels  of  the  women  were  numer¬ 
ous  enough.  Iu  presenting  to  our  ima¬ 
gination  a  Hebrew  woman,  adorned 
from  head  to  foot  with  all  the  jewels 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  we  remark  the 
following  objects:  First— ear-rings  of 
different  forms.  They  are  called  Nezem, 
probably  pendants,  for  the  nose-rings 
had  the  same  name;  or  Ayhil ,  rounds, 
circles ;  or  Netiphotli ,  drops,  pearls.  Per¬ 
haps  the  ear-rings  were  composed  of 
many  pieces,  to  which  these  different 
names  were  adapted.  Secondly — nose¬ 
rings,  called  Nezem ,  and  alluded  to  iu 
reference  to  Rebecca,  in  the  24th  chap¬ 
ter  of  Genesis.  The  Oriental  women 
still  wear  this  ornament  suspended  to 
one  side  of  the  nose,  which  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  is  pierced  like  the  ears.  The  ring, 
made  of  ivory  or  rich  metal,  and  some¬ 
times  adorned  with  precious  stones,  is 
two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
hangs  over  the  mouth.  Eliezer  gave 
Rebecca  a  gold  ring  of  this  kind,  which 
weighed  half  a  shekel.  In  the  11th 
chapter  of  Proverbs,  a  fair  woman  with¬ 
out  discretion  is  compared  to  a  jewel  of 
gold  in  a  swine’s  snout.  Thirdly — neck¬ 
laces,  or  rather  chains  suspended  round 
the  neck,  and  descending  on  the  breast. 
These  chains,  called  Rabid ,  were  some¬ 
times  double  or  triple,  and  were  com¬ 
posed  in  part  of  gold  thread,  and  in  part 
of  precious  stones  and  pearls.  To  the 
different  chains  are  attached  various 
ornaments  of  gold,  such  as  little  suns  or 
crescents,  Sciharonim;  amulets  of  gold, 
or  talisinaus,  Lehaschim ,  having,  per¬ 
haps,  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  on 
which  are  engraved  magic  formulas,  or 
words  from  the  Law  of  Moses.  Both 
the  crescents  and  the  amulets  are  men¬ 


tioned  in  the  third  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
Finally, — smelling-bottles,  Butte  Ne- 
phesche ,  which  were  concealed  in  the  bos¬ 
om,  or  descended  tothe  girdle.  Sometimes 
round  the  cheeks  was  seen  a  chain  of 
gold,  which  was  fastened  to  the  head¬ 
dress.  In  the  first  chapter  of  Canticles, 
cheeks  comely  with  rows  of  jewels  are 
alluded  to.  Fourthly — bracelets  called 
Esada  or  Sarnid .  As  we  find  these  two 
words  together  in  the  31st  chapter  of 
Numbers,  they  could  not  be  completely 
synonymous.  The  first  seems  to  have 
affinity  with  the  Arabic  word  Said 
(arm),  and  designates,  no  doubt,  a  ring 
which  surrounded  the  arm  near  the 
elbow,  as  we  read  expressly  in  the  first 
chapter  of  Second  Samuel,  while  the 
Samid  was  fixed  near  the  hand,  as  may 
be  seen  from  passages  iu  the  24th  chap¬ 
ter  of  Genesis.  These  two  species  of 
bracelets  were,  therefore,  chains  made 
of  gold,  or  silver,  or  of  ivory.  The 
bracelets  which  the  servant  of  Abraham 
gave  to  Rebecca  weighed,  according  to 
Genesis,  two  shekels  of  gold.  But  be¬ 
sides  the  rings,  we  find  also  mentioned 
braceletsin  the  form  of  chains,  Scheroth  or 
made  of  thread  of  gold.  These  are  al¬ 
luded  to  in  the  third  chapter  of  Isaiah. 
The  word  Coimnaz,  which  is  only  found 
in  the  Pentateuch,  designates,  probably, 
also  a  species  of  bracelets. — Fifthly — 
riugs,  Tabbaath,  which  were  worn  on 
both  hands.  Sixthly — anklets,  Periscel- 
lides ,  such  as  are  worn  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  which  are  still  seen 
among  the  Arab  women,  who  call  them 
Khalkhal.  They  correspond,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  to  the  Ceadoth  mentioned  in  the 
third  chapter  of  Isaiah.  AVe  have  al¬ 
ready  said  that  many  commentators 
regard  the  Periscellides  as  corresponding 
to  the  Achasim  of  Isaiah.  They  there¬ 
fore  consider  the  Ceadoth  to  have  been 
little  chains  which  connected  with  two 
ankles  and  which  going  from  one  foot 
to  the  other,  served  to  give  measure  and 
a  great  regularity  to  the  steps.  AVe 
have  further  to  mention  the  Char  it  in, 
bags  or  pockets,  which  Isaiah,  third 
chapter,  mentions  as  among  the  articles 
of  female  toilet,  and  which  are  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  purses  spoken  of  in  the  fifth 
chapter  of  Second  Kings.  The  bags 
which  the  ladies  in  full  toilet  wore  at 
theirgirdles  were  probably  of  a  fine  stuff', 
and  adorned  with  embroidery,  if  we  may 
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judge  from  what  the  modern  East  offers 
us,  which  is  analogous.  The  etymology 
of  the  word  Chccrit,  or  Kharit,  appears 
to  indicate  the  conical  form.  We  find 
no  trace  of  handkerchiefs,  and  no  doubt 
the  Hebrew  women  managed  to  dispense 
with  them  in  the  same  way  as  the  Greek 
and  Roman  women  ;  for  Hartman,  quot¬ 
ing  a  dissertation  of  Boettiger,  demon¬ 
strates  conclusively  that  handkerchiefs 
were  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans.  Neither  do  we  find  any  trace  in 
the  Old  Testament  of  the  Sudariah  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  Talmud  does  not  men¬ 
tion  them  except  under  their  Latin 
name. — Solomon  Munh. 


The  Boyhood  of  Jesus. 

His  outward  life  was  the  life  of  all 
those  of  his  age  and  station,  and  place 
of  birth.  He  lived  as  lived  the  other 
children  of  peasant  parents  in  that  quiet 
town,  and  in  a  great  measure  as  they 
live  now.  He  who  has  seen  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Nazareth  in  their  red  caftans 
and  bright  tunics  of  silk  or  cloth,  girded 
with  a  many-colored  sash,  and  some¬ 
times  covered  with  a  loose  outer  jacket 
of  white  or  blue — he  who  has  watched 
their  games,  and  heard  their  ringing 
laughter  as  they  wander  about  the  hills 
of  their  little,  native  vale,  or  play  in 
bands  on  the  hillside  beside  their  sweet 
and  abundant  fountain — may  perhaps 
form  some  conception  of  how  Jesus 
looked  and  played  when  He  too  was 
a  child.  And  the  traveler  who  has  fol¬ 
lowed  any  of  those  children — as  I  have 
done — to  their  simple  homes,  and  seen 
the  scanty  furniture,  the  plain  but  sweet 
and  wholesome  food,  the  uneventful, 
happy,  patriarchal  life,  may  form  a  vi¬ 
vid  conception  of  the  manner  in  which 
Jesus  lived.  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  those  houses,  with  the  doves  sun¬ 
ning  themselves  on  the  white  roofs,  and 
the  vines  wreathing  about  them.  The 
mats,  or  carpets,  are  laid  loose  along  the 
walls ;  shoes  and  sandals  are  taken  off 
at  the  threshold  ;  from  the  center  hangs 
a  lamp,  which  forms  the  only  ornament 
of  the  room  ;  in  some  recess  in  the  wall 
is  placed  the  wooden  chest,  painted  with 
bright  colors,  which  contains  the  books 
or  other  possessions  of  the  family ;  on  a 
ledge  that  runs  arouud  the  wall  within 
easy  reach,  are  neatly  rolled  up  the  gay- 


colored  quilts  which  serve  as  beds,  and 
on  the  same  ledge  are  ranged  the  earthen 
vessels  for"  daily  use;  near  the  door 
stand  the  large  common  water-jars  of 
red  clay,  with  a  few  twigs  and  green 
leaves— often  of  aromatic  shrubs — thrust 
into  their  orifices  to  keep  the  water  cool. 
At  meal-time  a  painted  wooden  stool  is 
placed  in  the  center  of  the  apartment,  a 
large  tray  is  put  upon  it,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  tray  stands  the  dish  of 
rice  or  meat,  or  libban ,  or  stewed  fruits, 
from  which  all  help  themselves  in  com¬ 
mon.  Both  before  and  after  the  meal 
the  servant,  or  the  youngest  member  of 
the  family,  pours  water  over  the  hands 
from  a  brazen  ewer  into  a  brazen  bowl. 
So  quiet,  so  simple,  so  humble,  so  une¬ 
ventful  was  the  outward  life  of  the  fami¬ 
ly  of  Nazareth. — Farrar’s  Life  of  Christ. 


The  Garden-Tomb  of  Golgotha. 


Silent  Eve. 


BY.  C.  H.  E.  SIEGEL. 


St.  John  19  :  41,  42. 
In  the 
Twil  i  ght 
Lonely, 

Looms  an 

Empty  Cross  to-night. 

Weeping  angels  flew 
From  the  dreary  height; 

Shrinking  Mary’s  view 
From  far 
The  sight, 

Night-dews 
Weep  the 
Scene  in 
Silence; 

Sad  and 
Low  the 
Night-wind 
W  h  i  spers : 

“  It  is  finished, 

It  is  finished.” 

Amen  ! — “  It  is  finished,” — gently 
Lay  Him  in  the  rocky  berth  ; 

Breathe,  O  heavens,  your  benedictions 
O’er  the  slumber-lidded  earth  ! 

Peace  of  God,  with  angel  pinions, 
Hov’ring  o’er  the  rugged  crest, — 

Peace  of  God,  enfold  the  Sleeper, 

In  the  Sabbath  of  His  rest ! 

Bring  the  linens, — myrrh  and  aloes, 
Richest  offerings  for  the  dead ; 

Where  the  God-Man  strove  and  conquered, 
Lay  His  weary  limbs  and  head. 

Hard  beside  the  crimsoned  altar, 

Princely  tomb,  unfold  thy  breast;  — 

Cherubim  of  God’s  Shechinah, 

Guard  the  Sabbath  of  His  rest ! 
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Hear  ye  not,  in  trembling  echoes, 
Hallelujahs,  sweet  and  low  ? — 
Sweet  and  low,  the  Easter-prelude, 
Blending  with  your  chants  of  woe  ? 
Now  begins  Thy  triumph,  Victor  ! 

Grave,  thou  canst  not  Him  molest ! 
Faintly  dawns  the  Resurrection 

j 

Through  the  Sabbath  of  His  rest. 


Easter  Morn. 


BY  C.  H.  E.  SIEGEL. 


“  Come ,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay." 

“  He  is  not  here,”  the  glorious  Prince  of  life, 
Come,  see  the  couch,  where  late  the  Con¬ 
queror  lay, 

In  peaceful  rest,  from  bitter  toil  and  strife, 

Till  herald-streaks  of  dawn  proclaimed  the 
day. 

O  night  of  anguish,  sad  sepulchral  shade  ! 

How  bright  a  day  was  born  from  out  your 
gloom. 

How  flash  the  gurgling  rills  through  mead  and 
glade, 

That  burst  the  bands  of  winter  s  icy  tomb. 

All  nature  wakes  to  beauteous  life  with  Thee, 
Thou  Sun  and  Lord  of  each  created  sphere  ; 

Hail,  happy  beams !  that  make  the  shadows 
flee, 

And  brush  away  the  valley-mists  of  care. 

Hail,  happy  beams  !  that  leap  the  eastern  hills, 
And  clear  the  clouded  peaks  of  faith,  or 
slope, 

Swift-footed  courier-gleams,  whose  message  fills 
In  many  a  soul,  the  empty  void  of  hope. 

He  needs  themnof*your  spices  sweet  and  rare: 
He  lives, — go,  swell  the  angels’  jubilee  ! — 

Go,  meet  Him,  as  triumphant  palms  ye  bear, 
Beside  the  ripple-crested  Galilee. 

Before  the  early  rose  of  dawn  had  bloomed, 
There  came  an  earthward  rush  of  wings  to¬ 
day ; 

The  stone  was  rolled,  earth  shook,  and  hell  was 
doomed : 

Come,  see  the  empty  tomb,  where  Jesus  lay. 
Lancaster ,  Pa.,  March,  1875. 


Expensive  Prizes. 


A  woman  resolved  to  take  a  prize  of 
ten  dollars,  offered  at  a  fair  for  the  finest 
braided  hat.  She  won  the  prize,  got 
the  ten  dollars,  but  ruined  her  sight, 
losing  one  eye  altogether.  What  did  it 
profit  her  ? 

A  student  aspired  to  the  highest  li¬ 
terary  honors.  Filled  with  this  ambi¬ 
tion,  he.  sacrificed  friendships,  social 
communion,  good  fellowship.  He  gained 


honor,  but  lost  affection.  Admired  for 
a  moment,  he  then  passed  away,  un¬ 
loving,  unloved.  It  was  a  costly  prize. 
What  did  it  profit? 

A  man  determined  to  be  rich.  To 
this  he  made  everything  bend.  He 
neglected  his  wife,  and  found  no  time  to 
caress  or  instruct  his  children,  fie 
buried  the  husband  and  father  in  the 
money-vault.  In  the  end,  he  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  fat  purse  and  a  lean  soul. 
What  did  it  profit  ? 

A  lady  rose  from  poverty  to  wealth 
and  high  social  position,  Before  her 
was  the  choice  between  true  and  tried 
friends  and  the  affectations  and  conven¬ 
tionalities  of  fashionable  life.  She  chose 
the  latter,  was  flattered,  and  flattered  in 
turn,  but  slighted  and  estranged  the 
really  attached  and  true-hearted.  It 
was  a  dear  exchange.  What  did  it 
profit  her  ? 

It  is  but  little  of  the  world  that  the 
most  successful  can  gain.  But  “  what 
would  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole 
world,  and  lose  his  soul  ?  or  what  shall 
a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  f” 
—  Christian  Banner. 


The  Little  Graves. 


“  It’s  only  a  little  grave,”  they  said, 

“  Only  just  a  child  that’s  dead.” 

And  so  they  carelessly  turned  away 
From  the  mound  the  spade  had  made  that  day. 
Ah !  they  did  not  know  how  deep  a  shade 
That  little  grave  in  our  home  had  made. 

I  know  the  coffin  was  narrow  and  small. 

One  yard  would  have  served  for  an  ample  pall ; 
And  one  man  in  his  arms  could  have  borne 


I  know  that  a  mother  stood  that  day 
With  folded  hands  by  that  form  of  clay ; 

I  know  that  burning  tears  were  hid 
“  ’Neath  the  drooping  lash  and  aching  lid 
And  I  know  her  lip,  and  cheek,  and  brow, 

Were  almost  as  white  as  her  baby’s  now. 

I  know  that  some  things  were  hid  away, 

The  crimson  frock,  and  wrappings  gay  ; 

The  little  sock,  and  the  half-worn  shoe, 

The  cap  with  its  plumes  and  tassels  blue ; 

And  the  empty  crib,  with  its  covers  spread, 

As  white  as  the  face  of  the  sinless  dead. 

’Tis  a  little  grave  ;  but  oh  !  have  care  ! 

For  world-wide  hopes  are  buried  there; 

And  ye,  perhaps,  in  coming  years, 

May  see  like  her,  through  blinding  tears, 

How  much  of  light,  how  much  of  joy,  • 

Is  buried  up  with  an  only  boy  ! 


away 

The  rosewood  and  its  freight  of  clav. 

o  J 

But  I  know  that  darling  hopes  were  hid 
Beneath  that  little  coffin-lid. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


In  order  to  see  and  enjoy  a  great 
painting  to  the  fullest  extent,  you  must 
occupy  the  right  point  of  view.  Aud 
every  such  master-work  has  only  one 
point  from  which  it  can  be  thus  seen. 
To  take  a  good  likeness  of  a  person,  he 
must  sit  in  a  certain  relation  to  the 
light ;  it  must  fall  on  his  face  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  angle.  And  among  thousands  of 
relations  or  positions,  there  is  only  one 
in  which  a  good  and  true  picture  can 
be  taken.  Thus,  too,  there  is  only  one 
point  of  view  from  which  we  can  see 
and  understand  the  works  and  ways  of 
God — the  great  and  grand  future  which 
divine  Providence  is  continually  sketch¬ 
ing  with  His  Master-hand — that  point 
is  Calvary.  Superstition  has  marked 
a  spot,  less  than  a  hundred  paces  from 
the  traditional  Calvary  in  Jerusalem,  as 
the  geographical  centre  of  the  earth. 
There  is,  however,  more  truth  than  su¬ 
perstitious  fiction  in  the  theory.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which  Calvary  is  the 
centre — not  only  the  moral  and  spiritual 
centre  of  the  earth,  but  of  the  Universe. 


Do  you  know  where  your  scholars 
live  ?  Do  you  know  their  parents  and 
home  surroundings?  Visit  them.  Try 
and  gain  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
their  parents.  Ascertain  all  you  can 
about  the  vicious  or  virtuous  traits  of 
their  characters  ;  whether  they  have  any 
sorrow,  or  any  dark  cloud  hanging  over 
them  ;  whether  their  children  have  per¬ 
haps  inherited  any  sinful  inclinations 
from  them,  or  been  trained  to  wrong 
habits.  Whether  the  home  spirit  and 
influence  are  good  or  bad.  Knowing 
this  you  will  learn  to  know  your  scho¬ 
lars  better,  and  be  the  better  able  to 
instruct  and  guide  them.  And  by 
kindly  attentions  to  their  parents  you 
can  get  their  co-operation  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  of  their  children.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  will  make  vour  work  more 
pleasant.  They  will  most  likely  cheer 
and  encourage  you,  and  bless  you  in 
various  ways. 


If  not  bodily,  perhaps  spiritually,  per¬ 
haps  both.  That  is  the  way  to  bring 
them  back,  if  they  have  wandered;  to 
bind  them  to  you,  if 
estranged. 

“  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the 
teacher’s  duty  so  full  of  cheering  pros¬ 
pects  as  the  visitation  of  his  scholars. 
Children  will  withhold  their  confidence 
even  from  the  punctual  and  zealous  in¬ 
structor,  but  they  cannot  resist  the  love 
and  sympathy  that  seek  them  at  their 
homes  during  the  week.  The  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  Sabbath  may  fail  to  soften 

«/ 

their  little  rebellious  hearts,  but  the 
kindness  of  a  social  ministering  to  their 
wants,  or  soothing  the  hour  of  pain,  is 
irresistible. 

“  A  faithful  teacher  will  record  with 
anxiety,  in  her  memorandum  book,  the 
absence  of  a  scholar.  If  one  is  absent 
her  heart  inquires,  is  the  little  one  sick, 
or  is  he  weary  of  the  school  ?  If  poor, 
she  will  be  troubled  lest  lack  of  com¬ 
fortable  clothing  caused  the  detention. 
We  say,  she  will  anxiously  inquire  in 
this  wav,  if  she  is  faithful.  What  is 
duty  ?  The  answer  is  evident,  visit  the 
scholar  on  the  first  opportunity. 

“  Children  love  those  who  love  them. 
They  readily  distinguish  between  af¬ 
fected  and  real  love.  They  cannot  be 
deceived  by  profession  of  love  and  in¬ 
terest  in  the  classes,  followed  by  indiffer¬ 
ence  and  neglect  the  coming  week.  The 
little  ones  cling  to  the  kind  teacher  who 
learns  their  peculiarities,  inquires  into 
their  little  trials,  ministers  to  their  wants, 
and  at  their  own  firesides  waters  with 
her  prayers  and  counsels  the  instructions 
of  the  Sabbath. 

“  Absentees  should  be  hunted  during 
the  week ;  the  sick  ones  visited  and 
prayed  with ;  poor  children  provided 
with  necessary  apparel,  and  new  scholars 
drawn  into  the  school.  The  teachers 
who  neglect  to  visit  their  classes  omit  a 
large  portion  of  their  duty.” 

It  is  far  easier  to  advise  patience  than 
to  practice  it.  To  be  “  patient  in  tribu¬ 
lation,”  is  a  trait  difficult  to  acquire. 
For  months  the  teacher  has  perhaps 
been  annoyed  by  a  few  unruly  boys. 


they  have  become 


Visit  absentees.  They  may  be  sick. 
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The  rest  are  attentive  and  respectful, 
but  these  worry  and  almost  wear  out 
her  patience.  The  crowded  school-room 
is  perhaps  poorly  ventilated.  The  im¬ 
pure  air  unfits  her  nerves  to  bear  any 
special  strain.  Nervous  and  disheart¬ 
ened,  she  labors  through  the  lesson,  and 
seriously  meditates  about  withdrawing 
from  her  little  flock.  Poor,  weak  human 
nature,  even  Christian  human  nature, 
has  many  a  dreary  conflict  of  this  sort. 
What  is  to  be  done? 

If  you  have  more  than  one  unruly 
scholar,  separate  them.  Do  not  allow 
the  mischief-makers  to  sit  aside  of  each 
other.  If  possible,  never  allow  more 
than  one  such  to  be  in  the  same  class. 
Try  to  find  some  redeeming  trait  in  the 
bad  scholar.  All  have  something  to 
commend.  Find  that,  however  trilling, 
and  praise  it.  Say  as  little  as  possible 
about  bad  habits.  But  applaud  the 
good.  This  will  help  to  give  the  weak 
scholar  confidence  in  himself.  Always 
remind  a  culprit  of  his  excessive  wicked¬ 
ness,  and  he  will  most  likely  become 
more  wicked  than  he  actually  is.  “  I  am 
an  outcast,  forsaken  and  condemned  by 
all  the  good.  There  is  no  use  tryiug  to 
become  good  myself.”  So  reason  they. 
Recognize  and  encourage  the  good  you 
can  find  in  troublesome  scholars.  Help 
them  to  gain  a  proper  self-respect,  and 
it  will  be  easier  for  them  to  show  proper 
respect  and  obedience  to  others. 


The  good  government  of  a  Sunday- 
school  requires  that  you  should  do  but 
one  thing  at  a  time.  Let  not  the  study 
of  the  Lesson  be  disturbed  by  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  books,  nor  the  singing  of 
hymns,  by  handing  out  the  papers. 
How  irreverent  and  undevout  to  give 
out  books  during  prayer :  yet  most 
hymns  are  prayers.  H.  W.  Beecher 
says : 

“We  must  take  incidents  as  they 
come  to  illustrate  truth.  I  suppose  any 
one  brought  up  as  I  was,  and  as  most 
New  England  people  were,  without  much 
thought  of  the  meaning  of  the  hymns  or 
music,  would  not  be  surprised  at  certain 
neglects  or  carelessness  of  behaviour 
during  singing.  I  remember  seeing  my 
dear  old  father  in  the  pulpit,  when  the 
people  were  singing,  take  out  his 
pencil  and  work  away  at  his  sermon ; 
and  I’ve  seen  him  do  the  same  in  prayer¬ 


time.  Boy  as  I  was,  it  shocked  me.  I 
see  the  same  thing  in  the  congregation. 
In  the  midst  of  the  hymn,  which  is  a 
prayer,  ‘  Thou  art  my  hiding-place,  O 
Lord  ;  iu  Thee  I  fix  my  trust,’  somebody 
came  and  handed  Mr.  Hallidav  a  note, 

V 

and  he,  thinking  it  was  a  good  time, 
came  and  handed  it  to  me.  I  laid  it 
down  on  the  table. 

“  If  I  had  been  praying,  and  Mr. 
ITalliday  had  come  up  and  twitched  my 
coat,  handed  me  the  note,  and  I  had 
stopped  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  you 
would  have  been  shocked  ;  the  matter 
would  have  beeu  inquired  into  by  the 
deacons.  Yet  we  were  sing-ins:: 

u  C 

“  ‘  When  storms  of  fierce  temptation  beat, 

And  furious  foes  assail, 

My  refuge  is  the  mercy-seat, 

My  hope  within  the  vail. 

“  ‘  From  strife  of  tongues  and  bitter  words 
My  spirit  flies  to  thee ; 

Joy  to  my  heart  the  thought  affords, 

My  Saviour  died  for  me.’ 

“  In  the  midst  of  these  words  I  got 
the  note.  The  thing  was  devoutly 
meant,  but  it  shows  the  manner  in  which 
we  slight  our  singing.  Many  hymns  are 
better  than  prayers.  Some  of  us  are 
never  so  near  to  God  as  in  hymns. 
There  are  certain  hymns  that  contain 
the  Christian’s  vital  blood.  I  will  not 
blame  you.  I  know  how  you  have 
been  brought  up.  Singing  is  devotion  ; 
through  it  we  can  offer  up  the  heart  to 
God.  Hymns  are  not  always  solemn, 
but  cheerful  and  gleeful  sometimes.  In 
our  singing  we  should  be  earnest  and 
sincere,  the  same  as  in  prayer.” 

“  A  little  child  shall  lead  them.”  To 
an  observing  mind  children  can  teach 
useful  lessons.  They  are  good  teachers 
to  those  who  take  pains  to  think.  Their 
little  words  and  awkward  sentences 
and  pronunciation  often  strike  the  ker¬ 
nel  of  the  matter ;  they  go  right  to  the 
heart  of  things.  Take  the  following  as 
an  instance : 

A  very  old  man  was  taken  to  the 
house  of  his  son  to  be  cared  for,  but  his 
son’s  wife,  his  proud  daughter-in-law, 
did  not  like  the  old  gentleman’s  man¬ 
ners  at  the  table.  His  fists  shook  as 
though  they  were  knocking  at  death’s 
door  for  admittance,  and  he  often  spilled 
his  tea  and  coffee  upon  the  clean  white  ta¬ 
ble-cloth.  Finally,  the  proud  wife  of  his 
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son  put  the  poor  old  man  in  the  corner 
of  the  dining-room,  and  placed  his  food 
in  a  wooden  bowl  upon  a  stand,  where 
he  had  to  eat  alone.  The  bowl  which 
held  his  bread  and  meat  was  wide 
enough  to  catch  the  slops  from  his  cup. 
One  day  his  little  four-year-old  grand¬ 
son  was  sitting  under  the  table  whittling 
away  upon  a  block  of  pine. 

“  Come  to  dinner,  Tom,”  said  his  fa¬ 
ther.  Tom  slashed  into  the  pine  with 
his  Jack-knife,  and  made  no  answer. 

“  Why  don’t  you  come  to  dinner  ?” 
asked  the  impatient  mother. 

“I  am  busy,”  said  the  little  mechanic. 

“What  are  you  making?”  inquired 
the  mother. 

“  I  am  making  a  trough  for  father 
and  mother  to  eat  out  of  when  they 
grow  old  like  grandpa,”  said  the  boy. 

Was  not  that  a  good  rebuke?  There 
was  a  sermon  in  a  sentence.  Did  he 
not  teach  a  lesson  to  his  parents  ?  If 
they  had  had  their  considering  caps  on, 
they  must  have  mentally  asked  them¬ 
selves  these  questions  :  “If  we  live  to  be 
old  will  our  only  son  copy  the  example 
we  have  set  before  him  ?  If  our  hands 
tremble  with  age,  will  he  push  us  into  a 
corner  to  feed  like  pigs  from  a  wooden 
bowl  ?” 


The  Invalid  Child  ; 

Or 

GRACE  ILLUSTRATED. 


BY  HUMPHREYS. 


Ten  years  ago  while  performing  the 
arduous  duties  of  a  large  and  laborious 
pastorate  in  Southern  Pennsylvania, 
my  visits  brought  me  in  contact  with 
an  interesting  little  girl  of  eight  sum¬ 
mers.  She  was  an  invalid.  Her  name 
was  Mary.  This  name  she  received  at 
her  baptism,  and  for  her  it  had  a  pecu¬ 
liar  significance.  “  Every  time  I  hear 
any  one  call  me,”  she  would  say,  “  I 
am  reminded  of  my  new  birth  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit.” 

From  the  day  of  her  birth  till  the 
day  of  her  death,  one  year  later,  her 
pathway  through  life  led  along  a  rough 
and  weary  road.  Her  invalid-life  was 
a  picture  of  human  weakness  and  mi¬ 
sery,  complemented  by  heavenly  mercy 
and  might.  It  was  a  little  life ,  crowded 


full  of  helplessness — a  dreary  waste, 
full  of  aches  and  unrest  on  the  one  side, 
and  on  the  other  full  of  cheer  and  sun¬ 
shine.  Shh  was  uncomplaining  in  her 
lonesomeness ;  for  pious  and  affectionate 
hearts  had  early  taught  her  to  be  pa¬ 
tient  in  adversity.  Her  trust  was  in 
her  faithful  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  “  My 
frail  bark  is  on  the  sea  of  life,”  she 
would  say ;  “  all  around  me  is  darkest 
night  and  tempest — no  star  twinkles 
above  my  sick  and  weary  head,  but  the 
Star  of  Hope.”  Tossed  about  upon  the 
boisterous  sea  of  life’s  trials,  the  soul  in¬ 
stinctively  turns  to  Jesus  for  help.  This 
is  His  time  to  stretch  forth  His  helping 
hand,  for  He  only  can  say  to  the  raging 
elements :  “  Peace,  be  still,”  and  they 
obey  Him.  Under  her  baptism  of  suf¬ 
fering,  Mary’s  only  comfort  was,  that 
one  of  the  common  days  she  would  lay 
down  her  body  of  pain,  and  be  at  rest. 

How  inspiriting  to  her  soul  was  the 
happy  consciousness  that  the  redemp¬ 
tive  work  of  Christ  had  reached  her 
poor ,  deformed  body ,  and  that,  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  He  would  undo  sin’s 
destructive  work!  (1  Cor.  xv.  20-58). 
Mary  was  taught  her  relation  to  Christ, 
wras  made  to  feel  that  she  was  a  tender 
plant  in  His  kingdom — a  member  of 
His  mystical  body,  one  with  Christ. 
This  happy  reflection  filled  her  child- 
heart  with  rapturous  delight.  “  I 
know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth  ” — that 
He  could  not  be  “liolden  of  death” — 
that  He  rose  from  the  dead  on  the 
world’s  first  Easter  Morning,  and  is 
“  alive  forevermore.”  It  was  this  happy 
state  of  mind  which  took  away  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  dying.  “  It  must  be,”  she  would 
say,  “  that  I  shall  live  after  death,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  joined  to  Christ’s  life.” 
The  hope  she  enjoyed  was  no  mere 
fancy.  Sacramental  union  for  her  was 
something  infinitely  more  than  a  figure 
of  speech.  She  had  been  taught  that, 
in  her  case,  it  was  a  real  grafting  into 
Christ,  the  Vine-  a  vital  union  begun 
at  her  baptism  when  she  was  joined  to 
Him  in  the  New  Creation.  If  she  was 
strong  under  her  pain,  it  was  because 
Christ  was  sustaining  her ;  if  she  wras 
happy  in  the  prospect  of  death,  it  was 
because  her  faith  inclined  her  to  lean 
upon  Christ’s  strong  arm  as  she  walked 
through,  the  valley  of  the  shadow  there¬ 
of.  Her  faith  centred  not  in  a  dead, 
but  in  a  living  Christ.  She  believed 
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that  He  who  had  risen  on  the  third 
day  from  the  dead,  was  in  person  the 
very  Jesus  who  was  crucified,  dead  and 
buried — was  He  who  came  down  from 
heaven,  was  Incarnate,  and  made  Man. 

Mary  had  memorized  many  passages 
of  Holy  Writ,  and  nearly  all  of  the 
questions  of  the  Catechism.  Her  me¬ 
mory  was  retentive,  and  her  perception 
quick.  There  was  an  absorption  of  her 
physical  strength  by  her  mental  activity. 
While  her  mental  powers  were  growing 
stronger  day  by  day,  her  physical 
powers  were  growing  feebler  and  more 
inactive,  reminding  her,  in  language 
too  plain  to  be  misunderstood,  of  her 
approaching  end. 

When  her  attention  was  called  to 
this  fact,  she  said :  “  God’s  will  be 
done.”  “  I  have  no  fear  of  death,”  she 
said  on  another  occasion  ;  “  ‘  For  to  me 
to  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is  earn.’”  She 
looked  upon  death  as  the  only  way  by 
which  “earth’s  millions  of  sinning,  sor¬ 
rowing  and  suffering  saints  ”  may  have 
their  perfect  consummation  and  bliss  of 
body  and  soul  in  that  other  and  better 
world.  “  I  am  one  with  Christ  in  His 
humiliation,  and  I  shall  be  one  with 
Him  in  glory.”  O  happy  thought ! 
Yes,  Mary,  you  will  be  above  the  An¬ 
gels,  the  unfallen  sons  of  God — “near¬ 
est  the  throne,  and  first  in  song.” 

As  the  day  of  her  death  came  apace, 
the  remaining  infirmities  and  weak¬ 
nesses  of  her  sinful  nature  were  promptly 
met  by  conquering  grace  and  subdued. 
God  “  will  keep  the  feet  of  His  saints.” 
“  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son, 
cleanseth  from  all  sin.”  It  was,  in¬ 
deed,  cleansing  this  invalid-child. 

One  da}T,  as  I  was  sitting  by  her  side 
reading  an  article  from  the  Guardian, 
Vol.  IV.,  No.  4,  “On  Early  Death,” 
by  H.,  she  whispered:  “When  I  rise 
from  the  dead,  I  shall  have  a  beautiful 
body  like  Cora.”  At  another  time  she 
was  reclining  in  her  easy  chair,  watch¬ 
ing  the  little  girls  at  their  innocent 
play.  I  observed  tears  sparkling  in 
her  mild  blue  eyes.  I  asked :  Have 
you  pain?  She  answered:  “No,  sir.” 
Then,  as  if  roused  from  a  day-dream, 
she  said :  “  I  cannot  romp.  I  cannot 
walk.  But  my  dear  mamma  says :  ‘  In 
the  beautiful  life  everlasting  I  will  not 
be  lame.’  ” 

Mary  was,  indeed,  a  “  miracle  of 
grace.” She  enioved  as  much  of  the 


light  and  comfort  of  religion  as  many 
Christians  do  who  have  arrived  at  old 
age.  Hers  was  the  patience  of  a  Job, 
and  the  triumphs  of  a  Paul.  In  all 
my  visits  to  her,  I  was  made  to  feel 
and  acknowledge  that  Christianity  is  a 
life,  and  not  a  system  of  doctrine,  or  a 
code  of  laws.  Education,  culture,  de¬ 
velopment,  all  commendable  and  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  in  their  place,  come 
short,  however,  in  meeting  the  deepest 
wants  of  man’s  fallen  nature.  There 
is  in  the  soul  of  man  no  germ  of  holi¬ 
ness  — “  no  good  angel  with  folded  wings 
waiting  some  magic  touch  to  come  forth 
and  display  its  inherent  loveliness.” 
Man  is  dead  “in  trespasses  and  sins.” 
He  cannot  therefore  be  taught  to  live. 
“  I  am  the  life,”  said  Christ.  “  Because 
I  live,  ye  shall  live  also.”  To  this  life 
Mary  was  joined,  and  in  this  life  she 
sank  to  rest. 

One  stormy  night  in  March,  when 
the  Easter-flowers  were  in  full  bloom, 
“  and  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds 
had  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
was  heard  ”  in  her  rural  home,  Mary, 
after  her  usual  evening  devotions,  was 
put  into  her  little  bed  to  sleep  for  the 
night.  After  sleeping  an  hour  or  two, 
she  called  her  mamma  to  her  side.  With 
quivering  lips  she  said  :  “  I  am  so  very 
cold.”  The  Angel  of  Death  had  long 
since  marked  her  as  his  own,  and  now 
she  felt  the  icy  touch  of  his  finger ;  now 
he  had  come  to  do  his  fearful  work. 
Before  the  gray  streaks  of  morning  had 
melted  into  the  golden  sun-light  of  day, 
the  invalid-child  had  “  fallen  sleep,”— 
the  silver  cord  was  loosed,  and  Mary’s 
soul  had  winged  its  flight  into  the 
Paradise  of  God. 

On  a  sloping  hill-side,  in  a  lovely 
God's  Acre,  we  laid  her  little  body 
down  to  rest.  “She  is  not  dead,  but 
sleepeth.” — “God  giveth  His  beloved 
sleep.”  On  her  little  mound,  we  lay 
this  wreath : 

“  There  came  a  little  child  with  sunny  hair, 

All  fearless,  to  the  brink  of  death’s  dar  e 
river, 

And  with  a  sweet  confiding  in  the  care 
Of  Him  who  is  of  life  the  Joy  and  Giver  ; 

And  as  upon  the  waves  she  left  our  sight. 

We  heard  her  say :  ‘  My  Saviour  makes  them 
bright.'  ” 


The  besttelegraphiug — flashing  a  ray 

of  aiaflluBfl  into  a  fllaflaa  baut  J 
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‘‘How  Shall  I  Become  a  Reader?” 


BY  J.  O.  J. 


This  is  a  question  which  the  young 
often  ask,  and  almost  as  often  the  in¬ 
quiry  is  left  unanswered.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  considered  sufficient  to  reply: 
Go  to  work  and  read.  But  the  advice, 
good  enough  in  itself,  fails  to  set  the 
inquirer  to  work.  The  importance  of 
reading  cannot  well  be  over-estimated, 
provided  the  reading  be  of  the  right 
kind,  for  it  has  been  truly  said,  “  Read¬ 
ing  makes  a  wise  man,  conversation  a 
ready  man,  and  writing  an  exact  man.” 
In  this  age  of  printing  and  publishing 
one  would  think  it  an  easy  matter  for 
all  to  become  readers,  and  yet  many  of 
our  young  men  and  women  read  very 
little.  They  ask  in  great  perplexity : 
How  shall  we  become  readers? 

We  will  endeavor  to  assist  those  who 
are  in  perplexity  on  this  subject  by 
relating  the  following  conversation 
which  took  }3lace  about  thirteen  years 
ago  between  a  young  editor,  himself  an 
untiring  reader,  (now  a  prominent 
lawyer),  and  a  young  man  who  read 
but  little  besides  the  Bible  and  the 
newspaper. 

“  John,  do  you  read  ?” 

“  No,  sir,  notpnuch.” 

“  Why  not  ?” 

John  was  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  as 
most  persons  are  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances. 

“  Well,  you  ought  to  read.  This  will 
never  do.  Did  you  ever  read  Bobinson 
Crusoe  ?” 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  The  Arabian  Nights  ?” 

“  No,  sir.” 

“  I  will  get  you  those  two  books  ;  and 
if  you  read  them,  you  will  not  need  to 
be  urged  hereafter  to  read.  Many  great 
readers  have  confessed  that  they  began 
with  those  works,  and  that  they  owe 
their  love  for  this  profitable  way  of  im¬ 
proving  their  minds  and  turning  to  good 
account  their  spare  hours  to  the  stimu¬ 
lus  received  in  perusing  those  delightful 
and  entertaining  books.” 

In  a  few  days  John  found  himself 
lost  to  all  but  the  little  world  in  which 
Bobinson  Crusoe  lived,  and  when  the 
spell  of  that  story  could  be  sufficiently 
broken  to  begin  the  Arabian  Nights, 


wonder.  And  then  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
historical  ipmances  charmed  his  fancy 
and  awakened  his  mind'  to  the  love  of 
history.  He  has  ever  since  found  read¬ 
ing  a  most  delightful  as  well  as  most 
profitable  occupation. 

Might  not  parents  take  the  hint  and 
place  such  standard  literary  works  into 
the  hands  of  their  boys  and  girls,  and 
thus  also  let  them  cultivate  from  the 
start  a  love  for  good  reading  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  their  ever  conceiving 
a  taste  for  ‘‘dime  novels”  and  news¬ 
paper  novels  and  such  like  trash  ? 


Successful  Teaching. 

Many  Sunday-school  teachers  are 
often  discouraged,  and  sometimes  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  be  ready  to  give 
up  the  work  altogether,  because  they 
see  no  good  resulting  from  their  efforts. 
That  there  is  much  unprofitable  teach¬ 
ing  in  Sunday-schools,  is  certainly  a 
fact.  The  reason  of  it,  no  doubt,  lies 
as  much  in  the  lack  of  definite  aim  as 
in  the  want  of  proper  method  or  quali¬ 
fication  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

The  true  aim  of  all  teaching  in  the 
Sunday-school  should  be  to  win  the 
scholars  to  Christ.  When  this  is  held 
steadily  in  view,  and  pursued  with  the 
proper  spirit  and  in  the  use  of  the  right 
means,  teachers  will  meet  with  success, 
as  the  following  true  story,  which  we 
take  from  the  American  Messenger, 
proves  and  illustrates.  J.  B. 

“Who  was  that  voung  man  who 
bowed  to  you  so  pleasantly,  Miss 

P - ?”  I  said  to  a  friend  with  whom 

I  was  walking  one  bright  afternoon. 

“Oh,  that  is  Charles  Stanley,  one  of 
my  Sunday-school  scholars — he  is  a 
noble  fellow.  I  have  six  of  them  ;  they 
are  all  noble  fellows.” 

“Your  Sunday-school  scholars?”  I 
exclaimed  ;  “  why,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
He  is  a  man  grown,  he  smiled  as  cheerily 
to  you  as  if  you  were  his  mother  or  dear 
friend.  You  do  not  mean  that  you 
have  a  class  of  young  gentlemen  like 
him  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  have  six  young  men,  and 
Charles  is  the  youngest  of  the  whole 
class.  These  six  have  been  with  me 
for  nearly  ten  years.  I  suppose  I  can¬ 
not  keep  them  much  longer.  May 
God’s  blessing  go  with  them  wherever 
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‘God  bless  them/  whenever  I  meet  one 
of  my  six  young  men.” 

I  looked  at  my  gentle  friend,  fair  and 
lovely  and  frail.  I  did  not  wonder 
that  "the  six  boys  loved  her,  and  I  grad¬ 
ually  drew  from  her  a  little  account  of 
her  class. 

“  I  have  always  been  in  the  Sunday- 
school,  and  have  taught  quite  a  variety 
of  classes.  Sometimes  very  little  chil¬ 
dren,  then  again  young  ladies,  some¬ 
times  poor  children,  who  knew  nothing 
at  all,  and  appreciated  very  little  the 
interest  shown  towards  them,  but  finally 
the  Superintendent  said  to  me  one  day, 

‘  Miss  P - .,  you  have  wonderfnl  suc¬ 

cess  in  keeping  up  an  interest  in  your 
class.  Your  scholars  are  seldom  absent 
when  the  roll  is  called.  Mould  you 
be  willing  to  undertake  a  very  refrac¬ 
tory  class  of  boys?  Five  different 
teachers  have  tried  them,  but  have 
given  up  in  despair,  and  say  they  can 
do  nothing  with  them.’  I  looked  across 
the  school  and  discovered  six  very  active 
little  fellows  full  of  spirits  and  life,  and 
wide-awake  to  the  last  degree.  ‘Oh, 
yes,  I’ll  try  them/  I  replied,  ‘  they  are 
very  bright,  active  boys,  but  none  of 
them  look  vicious.  I  think  I  know  the 
parents  of  ^everal  of  them.’ 

“  So  the  next  Sunday  I  took  my  seat 
beside  the  six  restless  little  fellows  and 
began  talking  to  them  pleasantly  of 
their  homes, — their  parents,  and  their 
school ;  so  as  •  to  fix  their  attention.  I 
then  told  them  I  intended  teaching  their 
class  and  hoped  they  would  give  me  no 
trouble.  They  all  looked  pleased  and 
one  of  them  was  excited  enough  to  hold 
out  his  hand  to  me  and  say,  boy-fashion, 
‘That  is  bully,  ma’am,  we  will  all  sit 
still  as  mice.’  But  pretty  lively  mice  I 
found  them  sometimes. 

“  So  Sunday  after  Sunday  I  was  at 
my  post,  and  Sunday  after  Sunday  the 
six  boys  were  in  their  places.  I  did  not 
preach  much  to  them,  but  interested 
them  in  their  lessons  and  in  all  the  ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  school,  sang  with  them  in 
the  little  choir,  and  read  with  them 
some  portion  of  Scripture  every  Sunday, 
and  had  them  help  me  explain  it ;  and 
a  wonderful  interest  sprang  up  between 
me  and  my  six  boys.  I  kept  on  with 
the  class  for  eight  years,  the  youngest 
was  sixteen  years  old,  and  I  said  to 
them,  ‘You  are  no  longer  boys,  my 
friends,  you  are  young  men,  some  of 


you  are  ready  for  college  and  others 
will  soon  be  finding  places  of  business. 
If  you  feel  too  old  to  remain  my  scholars 
take  classes  of  your  own,  but  do  not 
leave  the  school.’  But  all  asked  if  they 
might  remain  just  as  they  were,  my 
Sunday-school  scholars,  as  long  as  I 
would  keep  them.  Two  of  them  are 
now  in  college,  noble  fellows !  but  when 
vacation  comes  around  they  always 
come  to  me  and  remain  in  my  class  until 
they  are  obliged  to  go  back.  Two  are 
preparing  themselves  for  the  ministry, 
and  two  have  good  situations  in  stores 
in  the  town — all  active,  earnest,  work¬ 
ing  young  men,  and  by  God’s  help  will 
make  valuable  citizens  and  Christian 
gentlemen,  in  whatever  society  they 
may  be  placed.  I  feel  the  tenderest 
love  and  care  for  them.  They  have 
always  come  tome  in  all  their  perplexi¬ 
ties  at  school  or  in  the  family,  and  many 
times  have  I  knelt  with  them  to  ask 
God’s  forgiveness  for  their  shortcomings, 
and  His  blessing  upon  their  future 
My  heart  will  be  with  them  wherever  I 
go,  and  my  prayers  for  their  welfare 
will  daily  go  up  to  the  throne  of 
grace.” 

When  my  friend  had  finished  her 
recital  I  thanked  her  kindly  and  left 
her,  thinking  to  myself,  what  an  inval¬ 
uable  friend  and  teacher  has  this  lady 
been  to  these  six  young  men ;  patiently, 
gently,  and  most  lovingly  she  has  borne 
with  those  wild,  irrepressible  boys,  lead¬ 
ing  them  on  and  on,  until  they  have  all 
come  forward  in  the  church  to  renew 
their  baptismal  vows  in  confirmation, 
and  have  all  knelt  with  her  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  holy  feast  in  memory  of 
their  dying  Lord. 

Six  young  men !  trained,  taught, 
watched  over,  and  tenderlv  cared  for 
by  one  frail,  gentle  woman  ;  what  a 
noble  band  to  send  forth  into  the  world 
to  take  their  places  as  Christians  in  the 
highest  sense,  among  their  fellow-men  ! 
What  jewels  in  her  crown  when  the 
Master  cometli  and  calleth  for  her ! 


“Trees  of  Righteousness.’’ — All 
the  “  trees  of  righteousness  ”  are  trans¬ 
planted;  but  it  is  a  solemn  thought  how 
very  few  old  trees  are  transplanted ;  the 
greatest  number  of  transplants  are 
among  the  young. 

The  best  art — painting  a  smile  upon 
the  brow  of  childhood. 
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GOSPEL  LESSONS. 


EESSOX  XIV. 


1ST  5. 


First  Sunday  after  Easter — Quasimodo geniti,  or  Dominica  in  Alb  is. 

St.  John  xx.  19-31. 


19.  Then  the  same  day  at  evening,  being  the 
first  day  of  the  week,  when  the  doors  were  shut 
where  the  disciples  were  assembled  for  fear  of 
the  Jews,  came  Jesus,  and  stood  in  the  midst, 
and  saith  unto  them,  Peace  be  unto  you. 

20.  And  when  he  had  so  said,  he  showed  unto 
them  his  hands  and  his  side.  Then  were  the 
disciples  glad,  when  they  saw  the  Lord. 

21.  Then  said  Jesus  to  them  again,  Peace  be 
unto  you :  as  my  Father  has  sent  me,  even  so 
send  I  you. 

22.  And  when  he  had  said  this,  he  breathed 
on  them,  and  saith  unto  them,  Receive  ye  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

23.  Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  re¬ 
mitted  unto  them ;  and  whose  soever  sins  ye 
retain,  they  are  retained. 

24.  But  Thomas,  one  of  the  twelve,  called 
Didymus,  was  not  with  them  when  Jesus  came 

25.  The  other  disciples  therefore  said  unto 
him,  We  have  seen  the  Lord.  But  he  said  unto 
them,  Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print 
of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of 


the  nails,  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I 
will  not  believe. 

26.  And  after  eight  days  again  his  disciples 
were  within,  and  Thomas  with  them.  Then 
came  Jesus,  the  doors  being  shut,  and  stood  in 
the  midst,  and  said,  Peace  be  unto  you. 

27.  Then  saith  he  to  Thomas,  Beach  hither 
thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands;  and  reach 
hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side  ; 
and  be  not  faithless,  but  believing. 

28.  And  Thomas  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
My  Lord  and  my  God. 

29.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thomas,  because 
thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  believed  :  blessed 
are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  be¬ 
lieved. 

30.  And  many  other  signs  truly  did  Jesus  in 
the  presence  of  his  disciples,  which  are  not  writ¬ 
ten  in  this  book : 

31.  But  these  are  written,  that  ye  might  be¬ 
lieve  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God; 
and  that  believing,  ye  might  have  life  through 
his  name. 


QUESTIONS. 


Why  is  this  day  called  Quasimodo  geniti? 
Why  Dominica  in  Albis? 

19.  What  is  meant  by  the  same  day  at  even¬ 
ing  ?  What  by  the  first  day  of  the  week  ?  What 
is  this  day  called  in  the  Catechism  ?  Why  ? 
Why,  probably,  were  the  disciples  together? 
Why  with  shut  doors  ?  Who  came  ?  Did  they 
expect  Him  ?  Did  they  open  the  doors  for  Him 
to  come  in?  What  did  He  say ?  Was  this  sim¬ 
ply  a  greeting  ?  How  had  His  disciples  acted 
when  He  was  taken  and  crucified  ?  Did  they 
merit  such  a  greeting  from  Him  now  ? 

20.  What  did  He  show  them  ?  Why  ?  Why 
were  they  glad?  How  did  they  know  it  was 
the  Lord  ? 

21.  What  did  Jesus  then  say  ?  Why  does  He 
repeat  these  words, — see  verse  19  ?  Did  power 
go  with  them  ?  What  does  He  add  ?  In  what 
respect  did  He  send  His  disciples  as  His  Father 
had  sent  Him  ? 

22.  What  did  Jesus  then  do  ?  What  are  we 
to  understand  by  breathed  on  them  ?  And  what 
did  He  say  ?  Did  they  now  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost?  May  we  suppose  different  degrees  in 
which  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  conferred 
at  different  times  ? 

23.  What  more  did  He  say  ?  Had  His  disci¬ 
ples  this  power  henceforth  ?  In  what  sense  ? 

24.  Which  of  the  disciples  was  not  with  them  ? 
Why,  probably,  was  he  absent  ? 

25.  What  did  the  other  disciples  say  to  him  ? 
When?  What  did  he  answer?  Why  did  he 


want  such  clear  proof?  Should  he  be  blamed 
for  this? 

26.  When  were  the  disciples  together  again  ? 
What  day  of  the  week  was  that?  Why  now 
always  together  on  that  day?  Who  was  now 
with  them  ?  Who  came  in  ?  In  what  respect 
was  His  entrance  now  like  that  eight  days  be  • 
fore?  How  could  He  enter,  the  doors  being 
shut?  What  did  Jesus  say  ?  Was  there  likely 
any  special  reference  in  this  sentence  this  time 
to  Thomas? 

27.  Whom  did  He  address?  What  did  He 
say  ?  Why  ?  What  does  faithless  mean  ? 

28.  What  did  Thomas  say  ?  What  effect  had 
been  produced  upon  him?  Why  does  he  call 
Jesus,  his  Lord  and  his  God  ?  Plad  he  ever  be¬ 
fore  looked  upon  his  Master  as  possessed  of  this 
divine  character? 

29.  What  does  Jesus  say?  Whom  does  He 
call  blessed?  What  do  you  understand  by  the 
word  blessed  ?  Which  is  the  greater,  to  believe 
when  seeing  the  Lord  personally  as  Thomas  did, 
or  to  believe  in  Him  though  we  see  Him  not  ? 
In  which  case  are  we  ? 

30.  What  is  meant  by  signs  ?  Were  the  signs 
here  referred  to  done  before  His  resurrection  or 
after  it  ?  In  whose  presence  were  they  done  ? 
To  what  book  does  the  Evangelist  refer  here? 

31.  These — what?  Why  written  ?  That  who 
might  believe  ?  Believe  what  ?  What  does  the 
expression  the  Christ  mean  ?  What  life  is  here 
meant  ?  What  does  His  name  signify  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XIV.  Lord's  Day. 


35.  What  is  the  meaning  of  these  words,  “  He 
was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the 
Virgin  Mary?” 

That  God’s  eternal  Son,  who  is,  and  continueth 
true  and  eternal  God,  took  upon  Him  the  very 
nature  of  man,  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  by  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  He  might  also  be  the  true  seed  of 


David,  like  unto  His  brethren  in  all  things,  sin 
excepted. 

36.  What  profit  dost  thou  receive  by  Christ’s 
holy  conception  and  nativity  ? 

That  He  is  our  mediator,  and  with  His  inno¬ 
cence  and  perfect  holiness  covers,  in  the  sight 
of  God,  my  sins,  wherein  I  was  conceived  and 
brought  forth. 
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Comments. —  Quasimodo geniti,  or  the 
day  of  the  new-born ,  from  1  Peter,  2  :  2, 
the  opening  words  of  the  Epistle  read 
in  the  ancient  Church  on  this  day,  and 
very  fitting  in  its  relation  to  Easter. 
Dominica  in  Albis,  or  the  white  Sunday, 
so  called  from  the  custom  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Church  to  present  on  this  day, 
dressed  in  white,  to  the  assembled  con¬ 
gregation,  the  catechumens  who  had 
been  baptized  on  Easter  night.  The 
beautiful  custom,  still  lingering  among 
us,  of  catechumens  appearing  iu  white, 
on  confirmation  day,  connects  itself 
with  this  earlv  Christian  habit. 

19.  The  same  day  at  evening. — The 
evening  of  that  day  on  which  Christ 
had  risen  from  the  dead.  The  first  day 
of  the  week.  Of  the  Sabbatical  or  Easter 
week  of  the  Jews.  This  first  day  be¬ 
came  henceforth  among  Christians,  the 
Lord's  Day,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
the  day  of  the  Lord’s  resurrection.  The 
doors  being  shut.  Mentioned  with  spe¬ 
cial  stress,  and  repeated,  verse  26.  Jesus 
entered  by  virtue  of  His  resurrection 
body  (1  Cor.  15 :  44),  which  is  not  bound 
by  the  limits  of  matter.  Peace  be  unto 
you.  A  greeting,  carrying  with  it,  in  this 
case,  the  assurance  of  His  triumph  for 
them,  as  His  infant  Church,  and  of  par¬ 
don  for  having  deserted  Him  in  the 
hour  of  His  trial. 

20.  His  hands  and  His  side.— Also 
His  feet,  Luke  24:  40. 

21.  As  my  Father  hath  sent  me. — 
Probably  to  be  taken  in  the  restricted 
sense  of  the  resurrection-life  in  which, 
by  the  power  of  the  Father,  He  now  ap¬ 
pears  before  them,  and  confirms  to 
them  His  peace.  Even  so  send  I  you. 
Namely  in  the  order  and  power  of  this 
resurrection-life,  as  this  has  place  hence¬ 
forth  in  His  kingdom. 

22.  Breathed  on  them.  —  Significant 
in  its  relation  to  the  words  which  follow. 
When  man  was  first  created,  God  I 
breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life 
(Gen.  2:  7).  Deceive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost. 
They  needed  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
1)  To  sustain  them  until  the  founding  of 
the  Church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  2) 
To  keep  them  from  falling,  meanwhile, 
into  the  surrounding  Jewish  life ;  3) 
To  work  in  them  the  necessary  prepa¬ 
ration  for  carrying  out  the  mission  the 
Lord  is  about  entrusting  to  them,  and 
which  they  were  to  enter  upon,  when  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  the  Holy  Ghost 
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23.  Ye  remit.  —  By  preaching  the 
Gospel  and  administering  the  sacra- 
meuts ;  the  two  great  means  for  bring¬ 
ing  men  into  Christ’s  kingdom,  where 
is  remission  of  sins.  Ye  retain.  By 
Christian  discipline  or  excommunication. 
See  Heidelberg  Catechism,  Ques.  83. 

24.  Was  not  with  them. — The  appre¬ 
hension  and  crucifixion  of  his  Master,  it 
would  seem,  had  wrought  greater  wreck 
with  the  faith  and  hopes  of  Thomas,  than 
was  the  case  with  the  other  disciples. 
Hence  he  failed  to  assemble  with  them. 

25.  Said  unto  Him. — When  they  met 
Him  later  during  the  wTeek.  Except  I 
shall  see.  Like  his  absence  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  disciples  after  the  Lord’s 
resurrection,  an  evidence  of  the  state  of 
doubt  into  which  Thomas  had  fallen. 

26.  After  eight  days. — Sunday  again. 
They  may  have  been  looking  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Lord,  as  it  was  this 
day  one  week  before,  when  He  did  ap¬ 
pear  unto  them.  Peace  be  unto  you. 
This  time  to  include  Thomas  also. 

27.  Then  saith  he  to  Thomas. — Jesus 
knew  the  feelings  of  his  doubting  disci¬ 
ple,  for  he  knew  what  was  in  man. 
Hence  he  invites  him  to  the  test  which 
was  to  remove  his  lingering  doubt. 

28.  My  Lord  and  my  God. — By  the 
first  term  Thomas  expresses  his  Convic¬ 
tion  that  He  is  indeed  his  risen  Master : 
and  by  the  second,  apprehension  of  the 
Divine  character  of  Christ,  manifest  in 
His  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

29.  Because  thou  hast  seen  me. — Had 
seen  the  print  of  the  nails  in  his  hands, 
and  of  the  spear  in  his  side.  Blessed. — 
Means  more  than  the  word  Happy,  as 
it  also  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  being 
right. 

30.  Other  signs. — Other  than  those  of 
His  sudden  appearing  when  the  doors 
were  shut,  and  His  reading  the  thoughts 
of  Thomas.  Some  of  these  other  signs 
are  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter;  some 
in  the  other  Gospels.  This  book.  This 
Gospel  by  John. 

31.  Ye  might  believe. — Those  persons 
to  whom  John  wrote  his  Gospel.  Indi¬ 
rectly  it  means  also  us  and  all  others 
who  come  to  read  it.  The  Son  of  God. 
Not  simply  a  son  of  God,  in  the  sense 
in  which  all  men  are  God’s  children; 
but  as  he  speaks  of  Him  in  the  first  chap¬ 
ter  of  this  Gospel,  where  he  calls  Him 
also  God.  See  chap.  1 :  1  and  14. 
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Second  Sunday  after  Easter — Misericordias  Domini. 


St.  John  x.  11-16. 


11.  I  am  the  good  shepherd:  the  good  shep¬ 
herd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep. 

12.  But  he  that  is  an  hireling,  and  not  the 
shepherd,  whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,  seeth 
the  wolf  coming,  and  leaveth  the  sheep,  and 
fleeth ;  and  the  wolf  catcheth  them,  and  scat¬ 
tered  the  sheep. 

13.  The  hireling  fleeth,  because  he  is  a  hire¬ 
ling,  and  careth  not  for  the  sheep. 


14.  I  am  the  good  shepherd,  and  know  my 
sheep,  and  am  known  of  mine. 

]  5.  As  the  Father  knowetli  me,  even  so  know 
I  the  Father :  and  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the 
sheep. 

16.  And  other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  not  of 
this  fold  :  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall 
hear  my  voice ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold,  and 
one  shepherd. 


QUESTIONS. 


"Why  is  this  day  called  31isericordias  Domini  ? 
"VVhat  parable  have  we  in  this  lesson  ?  What  is 
a  parable?  Does  the  parable  properly  begin 
with  this  lesson  ?— See  verse  1. 

11.  I — who?  Why  does  He  compare  himself 
to  a  good  shepherd  ?  What  will  a  good  shep¬ 
herd  do  in  case  of  need  ?  Whom  do  the  sheep 
here  represent  ?  And  what  did  Christ  do  for 
them  ? 

12.  What  is  a  hireling  ?  Are  the  sheep  his? 
What  doth  he  do  when  he  seeth  the  wolf  coining  ? 
What  does  the  wolf  do  ?  What  is  the  wolf  the 
figure  of? 

13.  Why  does  the  hireling  flee?  Whom  does 
the  hireling  here  represent  ?  How  flee  ? 


14.  How  does  Christ  Jcnoiv  His  sheep  ?  (Eze¬ 
kiel  34  :  11-15).  How  is  He  known  of  them? 

15.  Who  is  meant  by  the  Father  ?  Is  there 
any  difference  in  the  degree  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Father  and  of  Christ  respecting  each  other  ? 
Does  this  imply  equality  of  character  ?  When 
did  Christ  lay  down  His  life  for  the  sheep? 

16.  What  is  meant  by  fold?  What  here  by 
this  fold ?  Other  sheep  than  which?  Who 
are  meant  by  the  other  sheep  ?  In  what  sense 
are  they  His?  How  bring  them  ?  What  shall 
they  do  ?  Are  those  of  His  sheep  who  do  not 
hear  His  voice  ?  Of  whom  shall  the  one  fold 
consist?  Who  shall  be  the  one  shepherd? 


CATECHISM. 

XV.  Lord’s  Day. 


37.  What  dost  thou  understand  by  the  words 
“  He  suffered  ?” 

That  He,  all  the  time  He  lived  on  earth,  but 
especially  at  the  end  of  His  life,  sustained  in 
body  and  soul,  the  wrath  of  G-od  against  the  sins 
of  mankind ;  that  so  by  His  passion,  as  the  only 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  He  might  redeem  our  body 
and  soul  from  everlasting  damnation;  and  ob¬ 
tain  for  us  the  favor  of  God,  righteousness  and 
eternal  life. 


The  Lord  my  Shepherd  is, 

I  shall  be  well  supplied ; 

Since  He  is  mine,  and  I  am  His, 
What  can  I  want  beside  ? 


He  leads  me  to  the  place 

Where  heav’nly  pasture  grows, 
Where  living  waters  gently  pass, 
And  full  salvation  flows. 


If  e’er  I  go  astray, 

He  doth  my  soul  reclaim, 

And  guides  me  in  His  own  right  way 
For  His  most  holy  Name. 


38.  Why  did  He  suffer  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
as  His  judge  ? 

That  He,  being  innocent,  and  yet  condemned 
by  a  temporal  judge,  might  thereby  free  us  from 
the  severe  judgment  of  God,  to  which  we  were 
exposed. 

39.  Is  there  any  thing  more  in  His  being  cru¬ 
cified,  than  if  He  had  died  some  other  death  ? 

Yes,  (there  is  ;)  for  thereby  I  am  assured  that 
He  took  on  Him  the  curse  which  lay  upon  me ; 
for  the  death  of  the  cross  was  accursed  of  God. 


While  He  affords  His  aid 
I  cannot  yield  to  fear ; 

Though  I  should  walk  thro’  death’s  dark  shade, 
My  Shepherd’s  with  me  there. 

In  spite  of  all  my  foes 

Thou  dost  my  table  spread ; 

My  cup  with  blessings  overflows 
And  joy  exalts  my  head. 

The  bounties  of  Thy  love 

Shall  crown  my  foll’wing  days  ; 

Nor  from  Thy  house  will  I  remove, 

Nor  cease  to  speak  Thy  praise. 
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Comments.  — M  isericordias  Domini. 

“  I  will  sing  of  the  mercies  of  the  Lord 
forever  opening  words  of  Psalm  89. 
We  have  here  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  touching  figurative  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  relation  of  the  Lord  to  His 
people,  conceivable.  The  preceding 
paragraph,  in  which  Christ  represents 
Himself  as  the  door  to  the  sheep-fold,  is 
considered  by  some  as  part  of  this  para¬ 
ble  ;  though  it  carries  its  own  distinct 
view  in  itself.  A  very  close  relation 
holds  between  the  two. 

1 1 .  The  Good  Shepherd—  Christ  Him¬ 
self.  The  sheep.  In  the  widest  sense, 
men  generally  :  in  a  more  definite  sense, 
those  who  become  His  followers.  Even 
as  a  good  shepherd  will  watch  over  his 
sheep,  and  yield  his  life  in  defense  of 
them,  so  has  Christ  intervened  in  be¬ 
half  of  men,  and  given  Himself  for  their 
salvation.  He  is  the  one  and  only  ab¬ 
solute  shepherd  of  souls.  Ministers  and 
other  officers  in  the  Church  are  only 
shepherds  in  a  subordinate  sense,  namely, 
as  they  obtain  their  authority  from  Him, 
and  discharge  their  duty  in  His  spirit. 

1 2.  Hireling. — One  acting  as  a  shep¬ 
herd,  but  not  being  a  true  shepherd  of 
the  sheep,  who  cares  only  for  his  own 
interest,  his  pay.  The  wolf. — Figure 
here  for  Satan,  and  every  thing  ungodly. 
The  description  given  of  the  conduct, 
selfish  and  cowardly,  of  the  hireling, 
was  a  life-like  picture  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  leaders  of  the  Jews  at 
the  time.  See  John  12  :  42 — 3. 

13.  Fleeth. — It  lies  in  his  character 
as  a  mere  hireling,  with  no  concern  for 
the  sheep,  that  with  the  appearance  of 
actual  danger,  he  should  run  away. 
There  is  no  strong  inner  bond  binding 
him  to  his  flock,  and  its  welfare,  or 
harm. 

14.  Having  given  the  characteristics 
of  the  hireling,  the  Lord  now,  by  way 
of  emphatic  contrast,  repeats  the  open¬ 
ing  words  of  the  parable.  Know  my 
sheep.  Confirms  the  declaration  just 
made  concerning  Himself.  Christ  knows 
His  own.  Am  known  of  Mine.  True 
disciples  know  their  Lord  and  Saviour. 
He  knows  His,  by  their  disposition  to¬ 
ward  Him :  they  know  Him,  by  His  love 
toward  them. 

15.  As  the  Father  knoweth  Me. — The 
knowledge  of  the  Father  is  complete, 
for  He  is  God.  Then  Christ  affirms  that 


complete.  And  here  seems  to  lie  the 
deepest  reason  of  His  power  to  know 
His  own.  I  lay  down  My  life.  Allusion 
to  His  death  upon  the  cross.  The  rela¬ 
tion  in  which  Christ  stands  to  men,  by 
virtue  of  His  incarnation,  is,  moreover, 
throughout  an  interposition  and  a  sacri¬ 
fice  in  their  behalf. 

16.  This  fold. — His  Jewish  disciples  ; 
His  Church,  as  composed  of  believers  of 
Jewish  origin.  Other  sheep.  Gentiles, 
such  as  are  not  Jews  :  Heathen,  as  we 
now  would  say.  Them  also  I  mustbring. 
He  here  announces  the  universal,  Cath¬ 
olic  character  of  His  kingdom  as  for  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  nations.  In  His  relation  to  men 
national  and  other  irfcidental  distinc¬ 
tions  disappear.  The  declaration  of 
Jesus  has  now  already  its  fulfillment  to 
a  very  large  extent.  One  fold.  The 
Church  of  Christ  is  in  its  very  nature 
one,  though  it  may  appear  in  different 
outward  forms.  Jew  and  Gentile,  bond 
and  free,  people  from  the  East,  and  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  West,  stand  all  alike  in  it. 
One  shepherd.  Namely,  Jesus  Christ 
Himself.  For  all  time  He  continues  ac¬ 
tively  the  watchful  tender  shepherd  of 
His  people  ;  and  delegates  His  office  to 
no  Pope  or  Czar. 

The  twenty-third  Psalm  gives  us  a 
very  beautiful  picture  of  the  relation 
of  the  Lord,  as  shepherd,  to  His  people. 

The  Power  of  Reading. 


Benjamin  Franklin  tells  us,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  a 
little  book  fell  into  his  hands,  entitled 
“  Essays  to  do  Good,  by  Cotton  Mather.” 
It  was  tattered  and  torn,  and  several 
leaves  were  missing.  “  But  the  remain¬ 
der,”  he  says,  “  gave  me  such  a  turn  of 
thinking  as  to  have  an  influence  on  my 
conduct  through  life;  for  I  have  always 
set  a  greater  value  on  the  character  of  a 
doer  of  good  than  any  other  kind  of  re¬ 
putation  ;  and  if  I  have  been  a  useful 
citizen,  the  public  owes  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  it  to  that  little  book.” 

Jeremy  Bentham  mentions  that  the 
current  of  his  thoughts  and  studies  was 
directed  for  life  by  a  single  phrase  that 
caught  his  eye  at  the  end  of  a  pamphlet 
— “  The  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.” 

There  are  single  sentences  in  the  New 
Testament  that  have  awakened  to  spir¬ 
itual  life  hundreds  of  millions  of  dor- 
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APRIL  18. 


LESSON  XVI, 


1875. 


Third  Sunday  after  Easter — Jubilate.  St.  John  xvi.  16-22. 


16.  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me: 
and  again,  A  little  while  and  ye  shall  see  me ; 
because  I  go  to  the  Father. 

17.  Then  said  some  of  his  disciples  among 
themselves,  What  is  this  that  he  saitli  unto  us, 
A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me :  and 
again,  A  little  while,  and  ye  shall  see  me  :  and, 
Because  I  go  to  the  Father  ? 

18.  They  said,  therefore,  What  is  this  that  he 
saith,  A  little  while?  We  can  not  tell  what  he 
saith. 

19.  Now  Jesus  knew  that  they  were  desirous 
to  ask  him,  and  said  unto  them,  Do  ye  inquire 
among  yourselves  of  that  I  said,  A  little  while, 


and  ye  shall  not  see  me:  and  again,  A  little 
while,  and  ye  shall  see  me  ? 

20.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  That  ye 
shall  weep  and  lament,  but  the  world  shall  re¬ 
joice  :  and  ye  shall  be  sorrowful,  but  your  sorrow 
shall  be  turned  into  joy. 

21.  A  woman  when  she  is  in  travail  hath  sor¬ 
row,  because  her  hour  is  come:  but  as  soon  as 
she  is  delivered  of  the  child,  she  remembereth 
no  more  the  anguish,  for  joy  that  a  man  is  born 
into  the  world. 

22.  And  ye  now  therefore  have  sorrow  :  but  I 
will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart  shall  rejoice, 
and  your  joy  no  man  taketh  from  you. 


QUESTIONS. 


Why  is  this  Sunday  called  Jubilate  ?  In  j 
what  relation  does  this  Gospel  stand  to  the  Eas- 1 
ter  season  of  the  church  year  in  which  it  has  its 
place  ? 

16.  Who  is  here  speaking?  Ye — who?  At 
what  period  in  the  Saviour’s  life  did  He  utter 
the  words  of  this  Gospel?  What  does  He  mean 
by  the  first  a  little  while  ?  Why  should  they 
not  see  Him  then  ?  What  is  meant  by  the 
second  a  little  ivhile?  What  by  I  go  to  the 
Father  ? 

17.  What  did  the  disciples  say  ?  Did  they 
understand  Him  ?  Why  did  they  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  Him  ?  Had  He  ever  intimated  to  them 
before  His  death  and  resurrection?  Did  they 
now  ask  Him  for  an  explanation  ? 

18.  They  said  therefore ,  to  whom  ?  What 
conclusion  did  they  come  to  ? 


19.  What  did  Jesus  know?  How  did  He 
come  to  know  it  ?  He  said — what  ?  Why,  pro¬ 
bably,  did  He  not  at  the  first  tell  them  in  plain 
words  what  He  referred  to  ? 

20.  What  is  the  force  of  Verily ,  verily  ?  What 
should  they  do  ?  Why  ?  The  expression  the 
ivorld  signifies  what,  as  used  in  this  connection? 
How  would  it  be  affected  ?  Why  ?  Ye  shall  be 
sorrowful — why  ?  What  should  become  of  their 
sorrow?  When? 

2 1 .  To  whom  does  the  Saviour  compare  His 
disciples  while  their  sorrow  should  last  ?  Like 
what  should  their  joy  be? 

22.  When  did  their  sorrow  begin?  Why? 
What  words  of  comfort  does  Jesus  speak  ? 
When  see  them  again  ?  What  effect  would  this 
have  ?  Would  their  joy  abide  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XVI.  Lord's  Day. 


40.  Why  was  it  necessary  for  Christ  to  humble 
Himself  even  unto  death  ? 

Because  with  respect  to  the  justice  and  truth 
of  God,  satisfaction  for  our  sins  could  be  made 
no  otherwise  than  by  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God. 

41.  Why  was  He  also  “  buried  ”  ? 

Thereby  to  prove  that  He  was  really  dead. 

42.  Since  then  Christ  died  for  us,  why  must 
we  also  die  ? 

Our  death  is  not  a  satisfaction  for  our  sins, 
but  only  an  abolishing  of  sin,  and  a  passage  into 
eternal  life. 

43.  What  further  benefit  do  we  receive  from 
the  sacrifice  and  death  of  Christ  on  the  Cross  ? 


Let  me  be  with  Thee  where  Thou  art, 
My  Saviour,  my  eternal  Best : 

Then  only  will  this  longing  heart 
Be  fully  and  for  ever  blest. 

Let  me  be  with  Thee  where  Thou  art, 
Thy  unveiled  glory  to  behold : 

Then  only  will  this  wandering  heart 
Cease  to  be  treach’rous,  faithless,  cold. 


That  by  virtue  thereof  our  old  man  is  cruci¬ 
fied,  dead,  and  buried  with  Him :  that  so  the 
corrupt  inclinations  of  the  flesh  may  no  more 
reign  in  us,  but  that  we  may  offer  ourselves  unto 
Him  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving. 

44.  Why  is  there  added,  “  He  descended  into 
hell?” 

That  in  my  greatest  temptations,  I  may  be 
assured,  and  wholly  comfort  myself  in  this,  that 
my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  by  His  inexpressible 
anguish,  pains,  terrors,  and  hellish  agonies,  in 
which  He  was  plunged  during  all  His  sufferings, 
but  especially  on  the  cross,  hath  delivered  me 
from  all  the  anguish  and  torments  of  hell. 


Let  me  be  with  Thee  where  Thou  art, 
Where  spotless  saints  Thy  name  adore : 
Then  only  will  this  sinful  heart 
Be  evil  and  defiled  no  more. 

Let  me  be  with  Thee  where  Thou  art, 
Where  none  can  die,  where  none  remove : 
Then  neither  death  nor  life  will  part 
Me  from  Thy  presence  and  Thy  lovm 
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Comments. — Jubilate. — Opening  La¬ 
tin  word  of  Psalm  66,  read  on  this  day 
in  the  Ancient  Church.  This  Gospel 
properly  belongs  to  the  Easter  season 
which  celebrates  the  accomplished  re¬ 
surrection  of  the  Lord,  foretold  by  Him 
in  it. 

16.  A  little  while. — About  one  day; 
from  Thursday  evening,  when  the  Lord 
was  speaking,  till  Friday,  when  He 
would  be  crucified.  Not  see  me.  Because 
of  His  death.  His  body  would  be  in 
the  grave ;  His  spirit,  in  the  words  of 
the  Apostles’  Creed,  “  descended  into 
hades,”  or  as  He  Himself  says,  gone  to 
the  Father.  And  again ,  A  little  while  — 
From  His  death  to  His  resurrection. 
Ye  shall  see  me.  After  “  He  rose  from 
the  dead.”  I  go  to  the  Father.  Kot  to 
the  realm  of  the  dead  simply  ;  but  to 
the.  Father’s  own  world  of  life  and 
glory.  Hence  His  power  to  return  as 
in  the  resurrection. 

17.  Of  late  the  Lord  had  repeatedly 
spoken  of  His  approaching  departure 
to  His  disciples.  They  were  slow  to 
understand  it.  AVhat,  however,  now 
seems  to  have  been  darkest  in  His  say¬ 
ing  was  the  declaration  that  they  should 
see  Him  again  a  little  while  after  His 
departure  in  death,  and  connecting  this 
with  His  going  to  the  Father.  His 
resurrection  lay  as  yet  beyond  their 
conception. 

18.  We  cannot  tell.  Their  interest 
was  wrought  up,  but  the  saying  was  at 
that  time  yet  too  mysterious  for  them. 

19.  Jesus  knew.  He  may  have  no¬ 
ticed  their  inquiring  among  themselves, 
and  their  solicitous  disposition.  Then 
here,  as  often  elsewhere,  we  must  not 
overlook  His  divine  insight  into  the 
thoughts  of  His  disciples,  and  of  men 
generally.  To  this  point  of  attentive 
thinking  about  the  matter  the  Lord 
had,  doubtless,  sought  to  bring  them, 
so  that  His  further  statements  might 
find  lodgement  in  their  minds,  and  pre¬ 
pare  them,  to  some  extent,  for  the  events 
referred  to,  when  they  should  come.  I 
said.  He  repeats,  no  doubt  with  em¬ 
phatic  tone  and  mien.  The  terms  were 
to  be  firmly  riveted  upon  their  atten¬ 
tion. 

20.  Verily ,  verily.  Most  solemn  af¬ 
firmation,  common  in  Jewish  speech. 
Weep  and  lament.  When  His  appre¬ 
hension,  trial,  crucifixion  and  death 
should  take  place,  and  they  should  see 


Him  no  more.  The  world.  In  the 
widest  sense  the  elements  of  evil  and 
unbelief;  but,  in  its  immediate  sense, 
the  rulers  of  the  Jews,  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  and  the  wicked  rabble  gener¬ 
ally.  He  had  called  them  out  of  the 
world,  represented  by  these,  and  which 
now  hated  Him  and  them.  Shall  rejoice. 
Though  also  only  for  a  little  while ,  when 
the  Lord,  triumphing  over  it,  would 
return.  So  always  in  this  life,  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Christ  and  the  men  of  the 
world  do  not  rejoice  at  the  same  time. 
Your  sorrow.  Also  only  for  a  little 
while.  Turned  into  joy.  At  His  resur¬ 
rection. 

21.  The  sorrow  of  the  disciples  was 
like  that  of  a  woman,  not  only  great, 
but  also  full  of  doubt  and  fear.  Iu  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  lay,  in  a  sense,  a 
new  birth  for  man,  and  thus  for  the 
disciples. 

22.  Now.  His  conduct  for  several 
days  past,  and  His  explanatory  ad¬ 
dresses  brought  about  this  state  of  mind. 
Their  hopes  of  an  earthly  kingdom,  to 
be  founded  by  their  Master,  were  cut  off, 
and  darkness  seemed  to  enshroud  the  im¬ 
mediate  future,  their  finely  wrought  pic¬ 
tures  of  temporal  power  and  glory  had 
been  shattered,  and  they  could  not  yet  lay 
firm  hold  of  the  eternal  forces  which  were 
drawing  nigh  in  their  stead.  I  will  see 
you  again.  Tender  words  of  comfort. 
Your  joy  no  man  taketli  from  you.  It 
will  base  itself  upon  my  resurrection, 
and  partake  of  its  immortal  character, 
with  God  and  man  at  peace. 


Personal  Influences. 


Upon  the  higher  Alps,  the  snow  is 
sometimes  piled  so  high,  and  so  evenly 
balanced,  that  a  crack  of  a  whip,  or  the 
shout  of  a  voice,  may  give  sufficient 
vibration  to  the  air  to  bring  down  the 
whole  mass  upon  the  travelers  below. 

So,  in  our  moral  world,  there  are  souls 
just  hovering  over  the  abyss  of  ruin  ;  a 
word,  or  even  a  look  from  us,  may  cause 
them  to  plunge  down  into  the  depths 
from  which  there  is  no  return ;  or  a 
helping  hand  stretched  out  to  them  in 
the  moment  of  peril  may  lead  them  back 
to  the  safe,  sure  paths  of  virtue  and  peace. 

Knowing  that  we  have  such  power, 
shall  we  not  humbly  pray,  “  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 
I  evil?” 
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APRIL  25. 


LESSOR  XVII. 


18T5. 


Fourth  Sunday  after  Easter — Cantate.  St.  John  xvi.  5-15. 


5.  But  now  I  go  iny  way  to  liim  that  sent  me, 
and  none  of  you  asketh  me,  Whither  goest  thou  ? 

6.  But  because  I  have  said  these  things  unto 
you,  sorrow  hath  filled  your  heart. 

7.  Nevertheless  I  tell  you  the  truth ;  It  is  ex¬ 
pedient  for  you  that  I  go  away ;  for  if  I  go  not 
away,  the  Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you ; 
hut  if  I  depart,  I  will  send  him  unto  you. 

8.  And  when  he  is  come,  he  will  reprove  the 
world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judg¬ 
ment. 

9.  Of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on  me  : 

10.  Of  righteousness,  because  I  go  to  my 
Father,  and  ye  see  me  no  more : 


11.  Of  judgment,  because  the  prince  of  this 
world  is  judged. 

12.  I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you, 
but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now. 

13.  Howbeit  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  truth  is 
come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth  :  for  he 
shall  not  speak  of  himself;  but  whatever  he 
shall  hear,  that  shall  he  speak :  and  he  will 
show  you  things  to  come. 

14.  He  shall  glorify  me :  for  he  shall  receive 
of  mine,  and  shall  show  it  unto  you. 

15.  All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine : 
therefore  said  I,  that  he  shall  take  of  mine,  and 
shall  show  it  unto  you. 


QUESTIONS. 


Why  is  this  Sunday  called  Cantate  ? 

5.  Who  is  here  speaking  ?  To  whom  ?  What 
does  He  say  ?  Who  sent  Him  ?  Where  would 
He  go  ?  Why  did  they  not  ask  Him  ? 

6.  In  what  state  of  feeling  were  the  disciples 
at  this  time  ?  Why  ?  Said  these  things — which  ? 

7.  What  does  He  tell  them  ?  Was  this  what 
they  had  all  along  expected  ?  What  reason 
does  He  give?  Who  is  the  Comforter?  Why 
called  Comforter  in  this  connection  ? 

8.  What  will  the  Comforter  do?  Beprove 
whom?  In  what  sense?  In  a  general  way 
what  do  we  understand  by  sin  ?  What  by 
righteousness  ?  W hat  by  j udgment  ? 

9.  What  sin  is  here  specified  ?  Why  this  sin 
particularly  ? 

10.  What  going  to  the  Father is_ meant?  How 
many  days  would  this  be  yet  ?  Why  see  Him 


no  more  ?  How  would  this  reprove  the  world 
of  righteousness  ? 

11.  Who  is  the  prince  of  this  world,  ?  How  is 
He  judged  ?  In  what  way  does  this  fact  reprove 
the  world  of  judgment? 

1 2.  Had  the  Lord  anything  else  to  say  ?  Why 
did  He  refrain  ?  Why  not  bear  them  now  ? 

13.  Who  is  the  Spirit  of  Truth?  When  did 
He  actually  come  ?  Did  He  then  come  to  abide 
always  in  the  Church  ?  What  was  He  to  do  ? 
How?  Hear — from  whom?  What  things  to 
come  ?  What  is  the  Spirit  of  Truth  called  in 
verse  7  ?  Is  He  still  the  Comforter  to  men  ? 

14.  Glorify  means  what  ?  How  shall  He  glo¬ 
rify  Christ? 

15.  What  things  does  Christ  say  are  His? 
Does  He  in  this  expression  claim  equal  character 
with  the  Father. 


CATECHISM. 

XVII.  Lord's  Day. 


45.  What  does  the  resurrection  of  Christ  pro¬ 
fit  us  ? 

First:  by  His  resurrection  He  hath  overcome 
death,  that  He  might  make  us  partakers  of  that 
righteousness,  which  He  had  purchased  for  us 


by  His  death.  Secondly:  we  are  also  by  His 
power  raised  up  to  a  new  life.  And  lastly  :  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  is  a  sure  pledge  of  our 
blessed  resurrection. 


Jesus,  who  hath  gone  before  us 
Heavenly  mansions  to  prepare, — 
See  Him,  who  is  ever  pleading 
For  us  with  prevailing  prayer ; 

See  Him,  who  with  sound  of  trumpet 
And  with  His  angelic  train, 
Summoning  the  world  to  judgment, 
On  the  clouds  will  come  again. 

Raise  us  up  from  earth  to  heaven, 
Give  us  wings  of  faith  and  love, 
Gales  of  holy  aspirations 
Wafting  us  to  realms  above ; 


That,  with  hearts  and  minds  uplifted, 
We  with  Christ  our  Lord  may  dwell, 
Where  He  sits  enthroned  in  glory 
In  His  heavenly  citadel. 

So  at  last,  when  He  appeareth, 

AVe  from  out  our  graves  may  spring, 
With  our  youth  renewed  like  eagles, 
Flocking  round  our  heavenly  King, 
Caught  up  on  the  clouds  of  heaven, — 
And  may  meet  Him  in  the  air. 

Rise  to  realms  where  He  is  reigning, 
And  may  reign  for  ever  there. 
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Comments. — Cantate. — First  word  in 
Latin  of  Psalm  98,  read  in  the  morning 
service  on  this  day  in  the  Ancient  Church. 

This  Gospel  foretells  the  coming  of  the 
Comforter  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  initi¬ 
ates  properly  the  Pentecostal  pei'iod  of 
the  Church  Year. 

5.  But  now  I  go — The  reason  why  He 
tells  them  so  many  things  pertaining  to 
Himself  and  His  people.  None  of  you 
asketh  me.  Which  He  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  present  was  gloomy,  the 
future  dark  to  them.  Had  they  asked 
Him,  Whither  goest  thou t  they  would 
have  found  reason  for  joy.  They  lacked 
heart;  which  in  this  case  means  faith. 

6.  These  things — His  going  away, 
and  the  persecutions  which  would  follow. 
See  chap.  15  :  18 — 27 :  and  16:  1 — 5. 

7.  This  verse  is  essentially  consoling 
in  its  character.  Though  they  had  not 
asked  Him  why  He  was  going,  He  gives 
them  the  great  reason  for  it,  and  one 
which  should  have  cheered  their  hearts. 
The  truth.  By  a  sort  of  emphasis,  to 
show  the  comprehensive  character  of  the 
fact  He  mentions.  Comforter.  The  Holy 
Ghost.  The  sorrowful  circumstances  like¬ 
ly  led  to  the  use  of  this  name.  In  the 
New  Testament  economy  God  in  Christ 
works  and  reigns  through  the  Spirit. 

8.  j Reprove — In  the  sense  of  convicting 
it.  The  world. — The  very  same  ele¬ 
ments  of  whom  He  speaks  in  the  para¬ 
graphs  immediately  preceding  this  Gos¬ 
pel.  The  world,  which  is  there  repre¬ 
sented  as  so  persecuting  and  defiant  to¬ 
ward  Christ  and  His  followers,  will  be 
arraigned  and  convicted  by  the  unerring 
and  invincible  Spirit  of  God.  The  re¬ 
proof  of  the  Comforter  will  lead  those, 
who  turn  to  God,  to  repentance  unto  life : 
those  who  turn  away  from  God,  to  con¬ 
demnation.  Sin.  Wrong:  Conflict  with 
God’s  order  and  lawTs.  Righteousness. 
The  direct  opposite  of  Sin.  Judgment. 
Decision  of  the  conflict  between  sin  and 
righteousness,  final,  complete,  and  that 
in  favor  of  the  latter. 

9.  The  root  of  sin  is  disbelief  in  God 
and  His  revelation.  It  was  so  at  the  first 
in  the  garden  of  Eden.  The  fullest  and 
completest  revelation  of  God  to  man 
possible  is  made  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  disbelief  in  Him  comes  now 
to  be  the  greatest  sin,  and  makes  room 
for  all  the  sins.  The  Spirit  will  make 
this  clear. 

10.  I  go  to  my  Father.  Has  reference 


to  His  ascension ,  forty-three  days  after¬ 
ward.  His  ascension  was  His  final  bodi¬ 
ly  removal  from  His  earthly  disciples, 
whereas,  His  descent  into  the  grave  or 
hades  was  only  a  temporary  one.  This 
removal,  however,  was  at  the  same  time, 
Christ’s  ascent  to  the  throne  of  the  uni¬ 
verse. 

11.  The  prince  of  this  world. — Satan, 
the  personal  embodiment  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  evil.  He  is  judged,  i.  e.  con¬ 
demned.  His  fate  will  be  shared  by  all 
evil  and  and  all  evil  doers.  With  their 
prince  must  His  subjects  go.  Christ 
borne  down,  as  it  appeared  at  the  Cross, 
Sin,  with  universal  disorder,  would  have 
become  the  hopeless  lot  of  men:  Christ 
triumphing,  as  in  His  resurrection  and 
ascension,  righteousness  became  supreme, 
and  possible  to  men,  while  working 
judgment  upon  whatever  opposes  it. 
The  Spirit,  in  the  new  dispensation 
would  manifest  this. 

12.  Many  things.  Defers  principally 
to  things  which  He  afterward  told  them 
during  the  time  between  His  resurrection 
and  His  ascension.  Cannot  bear  them  now. 
Amid  the  present  sorrow  their  hearts 
were  too  heavy,  their  minds  too  confused. 

13.  The  Spirit  of  truth.  The  Com¬ 
forter  before  promised.  He  will  guide 
you.  To  learn  the  truth  we  must  make 
an  effort,  and  then  the  Spirit  will  guide 
us  step  by  step.  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  apostles.  Men  who  do  not  care  and 
make  no  exertion  will  not  come  to  the 
truth.  All  truth.  Having  reference, 
especially  to  whatsoever  relates  to  the 
character  and  fortunes  of  Christ’s 
Church  and  to  their  own  salvation. 
Hear.  From  Christ  and  the  Father. 
Things  to  come.  Such  as  the  prophe¬ 
cies  found  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Apos¬ 
tles,  and  in  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

14.  He  shall  glorify  me.  By  making 
my  words,  deeds,  and  missions,  so  poorly 
understood  by  you  now,  all  intelligible 
to  you.  Receive  of  mine — show  it  unto 
you.  The  Spirit  will  be  to  you  the  in¬ 
terpreter  of  Me. 

15.  Are  mine.  These  last  few  verses 
can  only  be  understood  in  the  light  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  In 
them  we  have  brought  before  us  in  the 
intimate  relations  of  a  common  Being 
the  personal  activity  or  distinction  of 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost.  Hence 
in  this  verse  Christ  says,  all  things  that 
the  Father  hath  are  mine. 
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Begin,  betimes,  to  teach  your  child 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  Therejis  nothing 
like  it  for  the  tender,  simple  heart  of 
childhood.  Daniel  Webster  said  :  “From 
the  time  that  at  my  mother’s  feet,  or 
on  my  father’s  knee,  I  first  learned  to 
lisp  verses  from  the  Sacred  Writings, 
they  have  been  my  daily  study  and 
vigilant  contemplation.  Great  credit  is 
due  my  parents  for  instilling  into  my 
mind  an  early  love  of  the  Scriptures.” 
It  is  wonderful  how  the  Word  of  God 
has  been  preserved  and  its  circulation 
and  teaching  prospered.  But  three 
hundred  years  ago  a  body  of  Romish 
priests  made  a  great  fire  in  Earl  street 
London,  and  burned  every  copy  of  the 
Bible  that  could  be  found,  and  then 
congratulated  themselves  that  the  last 
Bible  was  destroyed.  To-day,  on  the 
very  spot  where  this  fire  was  built, 
stand  the  great  buildings  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  where  the 
Bible  is  printed  in  one  hundred  and 
seventy-eight  different  languages ;  and 
it  may  almost  be  said  that  an  addi¬ 
tional  copy  comes  from  the  press  at 
every  tick  of  the  clock. 


The  times  are  hard,  and  work  and 
money  scarce.  Many  people  must  cur¬ 
tail  expenses  somewhere.  Strange  to 
say,  some  very  good  people  begin  re¬ 
trenchment  at  the  wrong  end.  Instead 
of  dropping  some  of  their  luxuries, 
extra  sumptuous  feasts,  needless  eating 
and  drinking,  and  wearing  all  kinds  of 
fineries  and  jewelry,  instead  of  plain  and 
cheaper  clothing,  just  as  serviceable  as 
the  more  expensive,  and  wearing  it  three 
or  six  months  longer  than  usual,  which 
by  a  little  mending  and  brushing  can 
easily  be  done,  using  their  limbs  iustead 
of  street  cars  and  expensive  livery  ve¬ 
hicles,  they  stint  the  blessed  cause  of 
Christ.  Many  a  dollar  could  be  saved 
in  a  year  without  inconvenience  or  dis¬ 
comfort.  They  fare  sumptuously  every 
day  as  before,  but  try  to  make  up  losses 
and  the  falling  off  of  incomes  by  with¬ 
holding  what  belongs  to  Christ  and  His 
Church.  They  stop  giving  to  the  poor 
and  to  benevolent  objects  generally,  on 
the  plea  that  they  must  curtail  expenses. 
One  perhaps  excuses  himself  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  lately  met  with 
losses.  Like  the  Sunday-school  boy  to 
whom  his  mother  had  given  two  pen¬ 
nies,  one  for  the  poor  heathen  and  one 


for  sugar  plums.  Happening  to  lose 
one  of  these  he  used  the  other  for  sugar 
plums,  on  the  plea  that  the  one  he  had 
intended  for  the  heathen  had  been  lost. 

As  the  result  of  this  wrong  reason¬ 
ing  the  different  objects  of  charity  and 
religion  are  left  to  languish  for  want  of 
support.  Religious  papers  are  stopped, 
whilst  the  secular  and  often  trashy 
journals  are  retained.  Money  is  too 
scarce  to  buy  good  religious  books,  but 
not  too  scarce  to  buy  bad  literature. 
Curtail  expeuses,  but  see  well  to  it 
that  you  begin  at  the  right  end. 


Our  Book  Table. 

Treasury  Pictures  ;  or,  Readings  for 
the  Young  in  the  Sunday-school  and 
Family.  Compiled  by  J.  David  Miller. 

Seeking  and  Finding.  From  the  Ger¬ 
man,  by  Lewis  Henry  Steiner. 

Both  these  works  have  been  issued  by 
the  Reformed  Church  Publication  Board, 
907  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  The  first 
is  a  neatly- bound  volume  of  144  pages, 
compiled  from  the  pages  of  the  “  Cnild  s 
Treasury/5  designed  more  particularly  for 
the  smaller  children  of  the  Church. 

The  second  is  another  of  Dr.  Steiner’s 
happy  translations  from  the  German,  a 
volume  of  346  pages  The  funds  for  its 
publication  were  contributed  by  Mrs.  Bar¬ 
bara  Kuhns,  of  Elizabethtown,  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.  We  rega  d  this  work  as  a 
valuable  acce  sion  to  our  Sunday-school 
literature.  The  late  Dr.  Hoffman,  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  commends  it  highly  in  a  short  preface. 
The  young  daughter  of  a  wealthy,  fashion¬ 
able  family  is  introduced  into  “good  com¬ 
pany elegant  life ,  high-bred  society A  She 
plunges  into  social  gaieties.  “  Party  fol¬ 
lowed  party,  ball  followed  ball.55  She 
soon  feels  a  painful  sense  of  the  emptiness 
and  vanity  of  fashionable  life.  Her  soul 
thirsts  for  something  better.  With  a 
friend  she  visits  the  Bethany  Institute,  near 
Berlin.  She  sees  how  cultivated  ladies, 
after  sacrificing  home  and  fortune,  here 
devote  their  life  to  the  nursing  of  the  sick 
and  dying.  She  seems  to  breathe  a  hea¬ 
venly  air,  and  after  a  severe  conflict  with 
her  parents,  joins  the  happy  band.  The 
place  is  quiet,  but  her  unrest  she  brings 
with  her.  One  of  the  sisters  nurses  her 
during  a  severe  illness,  and  gently  guides 
her  nearer  to  Christ.  Again  she  returns 
to  her  friends,  to  a  wealthy  aunt,  but  takes 
her  Saviour  with  her.  A  merciful  Provi¬ 
dence  teaches  her  much  in  the  school  of 
sorrow,  and  subdues  her  into  a  meek  and 
gentle  handmaiden  of  the  Lord.  We  took 
up  this  book  with  a  view  of  skimming  over 
a  few  pages  here  and  there,  and  read  half 
of  the  volume  before  we  laid  it  aside. 


Stilling  and  Goethe  at  the  University 
of  Strasburg. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


“  I  am  fond  of  people,  and  that  every 
one  feels  directly,  young  and  old.  I  never 
demoralize  any  one -always  seek  out  the 
good  that  is  in  them,  and  leave  what  is 
bad  to  Him  who  made  mankind,  and 
knows  how  to  round  off  the  angles.  In 
this  way  I  make  myself  happy  and  com¬ 
fortable.” —  Goethe's  Mother. 

The  venerable  city  of  Strasburg  has 
played  a  prominent  part  in  European 
history — in  European  literature,  too. 
Its  location  near  the  Rhine  has  made  it 
a  bone  of  contention  between  Germany 
and  France  for  centuries  past.  Al¬ 
though  strongly  fortified,  the  Alsatian 
jfiain  around  it  affords  no  mountain 
protection.  Within  a  few  miles  of  the 
Rhine,  its  tall  spires  can  be  seen  from 
the  deck  of  the  passing  steamers.  Its 
long  and  painful  siege  during  the  late 
Franco-German  war,  the  destruction  of 
many  of  its  historic  structures,  was  but 
one  of  many  instances  in  its  checkered 
history,  where  its  unfortunate  location 
entailed  ruin  upon  its  inhabitants. 

Its  founding  dates  back  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  For  almost  two  thousand  years 
has  it  been  the  metropolis  of  this  charm¬ 
ing  Alsatian  country.  Its  merchant 
princes,  and  men  distinguished  in  letters 
and  the  fine  arts  have  helped  to  give  it 
a  European  fame.  In  the  sixth  century 
its  renowned  Cathedral  or  Munster  was 
founded,  now  one  of  the  noblest  Gothic 
edifices  in  Europe.  Its  spire,  468  feet 
high,  is  the  highest  in  the  world.  It  is 
24  feet  higher  than  the  pyramid  of 
Cheops  in  Egypt,  and  140  feet  higher 


than  St.  Paul’s,  in  London.  Erwin  of 
Steinbach  was  its  architect.  He  died  in 
1318,  when  it  was  only  about  half  fin¬ 
ished.  It  was  continued  by  his  son, 
and  afterwards  by  his  daughter,  Sabina. 
This  whole  family  of  architects  are 
buried  within  the  Cathedral. 

The  spire  is  open  stone  fret-work,  an 
unroofed  skeleton  of  a  structure.  The 
winding  stairway  coils  around  the  open 
outside.  Surely  we  must  ascend  this 
famous  spire.  A  laborious  up-hill  work 
it  is.  On  a  platform,  two-thirds  of  the 
way  up,  is  a  station  for  the  watchmen, 
who  are  to  look  out  for  foxes.  From 
here  the  people  in  the  squares  below 
around  the  church  look  like  little  chil¬ 
dren,  and  large  horses  scarcely  as  large 
as  donkeys. 

We  press  upward  a  little  higher. 
The  view  is  vast  and  grand,  but  trying 
to  the  nerves.  Should  your  foot  slip, 
might  you  not  fall  through  the  open 
fret-work,  and  make  your  last  long  lea]) 
on  the  hard  pavement  below?  And 
the  whole  thins:  is  so  delicately  built, 
you  can  hardly  see  how  it  could  avoid 
being  blown  over  by  every  sweeping 
storm.  And  a  fatal  sweep  might  just 
happen  to  come  when  you  are  at  the 
top.  In  short,  your  mind  runs  in  search 
of  horrid  possibilities,  and  you  shudder 
at  the  bare  thought  of  them,  and  hasten 
down  to  the  more  stable  earth. 

Strasburg  is  the  seat  of  a  celebrated 
University.  This  is  more  than  three 
hundred  years  old,  and  has  been  the  nur¬ 
sery  of  not  a  few  men  of  genius.  The 
medical  department  of  the  University 
has  for  more  than  a  century  been  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  Europe. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  one  afternoon, 
toward  evening,  two  weary  travelers 
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entered  one  of  the  principal  gates  of 

Strasburg.  After  wandering  through 

some  of  its  narrow  winding  streets,  they 

found  lodging  for  the  night.  It  was 
©  ©  © 

Stilling  and  his  friend,  Trost.  They 
had  come  here  to  study  medicine.  As 
the  custom  then  was,  and  still  is  with 
students  at  these  Universities,  thev 
rented  a  room  ;  got  their  breakfast  and 
supper  as  best  they  could ;  their  dinner 
they  engaged  regularly  at  a  students’ 

restaurant.  Here  some  twenty  students 

%/ 

took  their  dinners.  After  the  two  had 
entered  their  names  as  students  of  the 
University,  thev  began  to  take  the  bear- 
ings  of  their  associates. 

Having  reached  the  dining-room  the 
first  day  before  the  rest,  they  scanned 
curiously  each  student  as  he  entered. 
One  especially  attracted  their  attention. 
He  entered  the  room  with  a  bold  and 
stately  step,  with  an  air  of  dignity  and 
conscious  superiority.  He  was  tall,  erect, 
beautifully  framed,  had  bright  piercing 
eyes,  a  finely  formed  face,  high  intel¬ 
lectual  forehead  ; — in  short,  a  grand 
man,  as  Uapoleon  called  him  years 
later,  when  he  saw  him  the  first  time  in 
Weimar. 

The  two  new  students  took  him  to  be 
haughty  and  overbearing.  Surely  he 
is  one  of  your  reckless  fellows,  thought 
they,  who  delights  to  make  new-comers 
the  butt  of  his  wit  and  sarcasm.  He 
was  the  leading  spirit  at  table,  the  soul 
of  the  company,  without  unduly  trying 
to  be  it.  The  rest  seemed  to  desire  him 
to  be  so. 

Stilling  dreaded  the  brilliant  young 
man,  whom  the  students  called  Herr 
Goethe;  for  he  sat  right  opposite  to  him 
at  table.  He  could  not  endure  the 
piercing  glance  of  his  large  bright  eyes, 
which  now  and  then  darted  upon  him. 
At  first  he  tried  to  evade  it  by  dropping 
his  eyes  right  before  him  on  the  table. 
Indeed,  poor  Stilling  felt  ill-at-ease  al. 
around.  He  was  considerably  older  than 
the  other  students.  As  often  happens 
in  such  cases,  the  older  student  felt  out 
of  place  among  the  young  bloods,  and 
could  not  sympathize  with  their  wild 
pranks.  Besides,  he  was  dressed  much 
more  plainly  than  they.  Wigs  were 
then  in  fashion,  even  among  people  who 
had  hair  of  their  own.  Stilling’s  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  a  little  round  one,  of  an 
odd  and  unfashionable  shape.  This 


wig  brought  him  the  first  grief  at  the 
University,  and  the  first  great  friend. 

Among  his  messmates  was  a  young 
fellow  by  the  name  of  Waldberg ;  a  man 
of  brilliant  talents,  licentious  habits 
and  of  a  disposition  that  made  sport  of 
all  that  was  sacred.  He  had  noticed 
the  plain  unfashionable  exterior  of  Still¬ 
ing,  and  had  heard  of  his  simple  faith 
and  child-like  piety.  One  day  the 
rowdy  gave  vent  to  a  sally  of  coarse 
wit,  by  asking  the  new  student,  with  a 
derisive  look  at  his  round  wig,  whether 
Adam  wore  such  a  wig  in  Paradise. 
All  joined  in  loud  laughter,  except 
Goethe,  Trost,  and  a  student  named 
Saltzman. 

•Goethe  says  this  Hr.  Saltzman  pre¬ 
sided  at  the  table.  “  A  bachelor,  already 
a  sexagenarian  (sixty  years  old),  he  had 
attended  this  dinner  table  for  many 
years,  and  maintained  its  good  order 
and  respectability.  He  possessed  a 
handsome  property,  kept  himself  eco¬ 
nomical  and  neat  in  his  exterior,  and 
even  belonged  to  those  who  always  go 
in  shoes  and  stockings,  and  with  their 
hat  under  their  arm.  It  was  something 
extraordinary  for  him  to  put  his  hat  on. 
He  commonly  carried  an  umbrella, 
wisely  reflecting  that  the  fairest  summer 
days  often  bring  thunder  storms  and 
passing  showers  over  the  country.” 

Stilling  retorted  sharply :  “  Shame 
on  you  for  such  scoffing  at  sacred 
things  !  Such  a  vulgar  expression  does 
not  deserve  our  laughter.” 

The  grand  Goethe  replied  to  Wald¬ 
berg  :  “First  try  a  man,  whether  he 
deserves  to  be  derided.  To  make  sport 
of  an  upright  worthy  man,  who  has 
wronged  no  one,  is  a  satanic  act.” 

This  was  the  beginning  of  Goethe’s  at¬ 
tachment  to  Stilling.  He  soon  learned 
to  knowT  and  love  him,  and  became  his 
best  friend.  He  says  of  him  : 

“  Among  the  new-comers  there  was 
one  man  who  interested  me  particu¬ 
larly ;  his  name  was  Jung,  the  same 
who  afterwards  became  known  under 
the  name  of  Stilling.  In  spite  of  an 
antiquated  dress,  his  form  had  some¬ 
thing  delicate  about  it,  though  with  a 
certain  stoutness.  A  bag-wig  did  not 
disfigure  his  striking  and  pleasing  coun¬ 
tenance.  His  'voice  was  soft,  without 
being  effeminate  and  weak  ;  it  was  even 
harmonious  and  powerful,  as  soon  as  his 
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ardor  was  roused,  which  was  very  easily 

'  »/  » 

done.  A  closer  acquaintance  found  in 
him  a  sound  common  sense,  which  re- 
*  posed  in  feeling,  and  therefore  took  its 
tone  from  the  affections  and  passions, 
and  from  this  very  feeling  sprang  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  good,  the  true  and  the 
just,  in  the  greatest  possible  purity. 
The  element  of  his  energy  was  an  inde¬ 
structible  faith  iu  God,  and  in  an  as¬ 
sistance  flowing  immediately  from  Him, 
which  evidently  manifested  itself  in  an 
uninterrupted  Providence,  and  in  an 
unfailing  deliverance  out  of  all  troubles 
and  from  every  evil.  Jung  had  expe¬ 
rienced  many  such  things  in  his  life, 
and  they  had  often  been  repeated  of 
late  even  in  Strasburg,  so  that  with  the 
greatest  cheerfulness,  he  led  a  frugal 
life  indeed,  but  yet  one  free  from  solici¬ 
tude  ;  and  he  devoted  himself  most 
earnestly  to  his  studies,  although  he 
could  not  reckon  upon  any  certain  sub¬ 
sistence  from  one  quarter  or  another. 
In  his  youth,  when  on  a  fair  way  to  be¬ 
come  a  charcoal-burner,  he  took  up  the 
tailoring  trade,  and  after  he  had  in¬ 
structed  himself,  while  at  this,  in  higher 
matters,  his  knowledge-loving  mind 
drove  him  to  the  occupation  of  school¬ 
master.  For  his  most  sacred  and  pecu¬ 
liar  training  he  had  to  thank  that  wide¬ 
spread  class  of  men  who  sought  out 
their  salvation  on  their  own  responsi¬ 
bility,  who  strove  to  edify  themselves 
by  reading  the  Scriptures  and  good 
books,  by  mutual  exhortation  and  con¬ 
fession,  and  thereby  attained  a  degree 
of  cultivation  which  must  excite  sur¬ 
prise.  *  *  *  For  this  reason,  too,  these 
persons  were  truly  eloquent  in  their  own 
circle,  and  capable  of  expressing  them¬ 
selves  appropriately  and  pleasantly  on 
all  the  tenderest  and  best  concerns  of 
the  heart. 

Now  the  good  Jung  was  in  this  very 
case.  Among  a  few  persons,  if  not  ex¬ 
actly  like-minded  with  himself,  yet  such 
as  did  not  declare  themselves  averse  to 
his  mode  of  thought,  we  found  him  not 
only  talkative  but  eloquent ;  in  particu¬ 
lar  he  related  the  history  of  his  life  in 
the  most  delightful  manner,  and  knew 
how  to  make  all  the  circumstances  plain 
and  vividly  present  to  his  listeners.  I 
persuaded  him  to  write  them  down,  and 
lie  promised  it.  But  iu  his  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  himself  he  was  like  a  somnam¬ 


bulist  (a  sleep-walker),  to  whom  you 
dare  not  call  out  lest  he  fall  down  from 
his  elevation  ;  or  like  a  gentle  stream  to 
which  you  dare  oppose  nothing,  lest  it 
begin  to  foam.  So  he  could  not  but 
feel  himself  ill-at-ea^e  often  in  more 
numerous  company.  His  faith  tolerated 
no  doubt,  his  convictions  no  jest.  And 
if  in  his  friendly  communications  he 
was  inexhaustible,  so  everything  curdled 
within  him  when  he  met  with  contra¬ 
diction.  I  usually  helped  him  through 
on  such  occasions,  for  which  he  repaid 
with  honest  affection. 

This  mood  of  mind  was  nothing 
strange  to  me,  as  I  had  already  become 
accurately  acquainted  with  it  in  my 
very  best  friends  of  both  sexes,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  generally  interested  me,  too, 
with  its  naturalness  and  naivete  ;  he 
found  himself  altogether  most  at  home 
with  me.  The  bent  of  his  mind  was 
pleasing  to  me,  and  his  wondrous  faith, 
which  was  so  useful  to  him,  I  left  unmo¬ 
lested.” 

How  would  a  gay  young  genius  like 
Goethe  spend  his  first  student  days  at 
Strasburg?  Very  different v  from  the 
poor,  praying  tailor.  He  had  a  full 
purse,  a  light  heart,  refiued  attractive 
manners,  and  felt  at  home  in  all  kinds 
of  society. 

Upon  his  arrival  he  stopped  at  the 
Ghost  tavern,  and  at  once  hastened  to 
the  Cathedral,  at  which  his  wonder- 
loving  eyes  had  gazed  through  many 
miles  of  his  approach  to  the  city.  He 
ascended  the  spire,  and  from  the  top 
enjoyed  a  view,  as  he  says,  *•  at 
once  of  this  wide  rich  land,  the  hand¬ 
some  city,  the  wide-spreading  meadows 
around  it,  thickly  set  and  interwoven 
with  magnificent  trees,  and  that  strik¬ 
ing  richness  of  vegetation  which  follows 
the  windings  of  the  Rhine,  and  points 
out  its  banks,  islands,  and  lowlands; — 
fancy  a  great  unmeasurable  plain,  pre¬ 
pared  like  a  new  paradise  for  the  use  of 
man,  and  will  you  conceive  the  rapture 
with  which  I  blessed  my  fate  for  having 
appointed  me,  for  a  season,  so  beautiful 
a  place  of  residence?” 

“  I  took  small,  but  well  situated 
lodgings,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Fish- 
market,  a  fine  long  street,  where  the 
everlasting  motion  came  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  every  unoccupied  moment.  1 
then  delivered  my  letters  of  iutroduc- 
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tion,  and  found  among  my  friends  a 
merchant  who,  with  his  family,  was  de¬ 
voted  to  those  pious  opinions  with  which 
I  was  sufficiently  acquainted.  He  was 
a  man  of  intelligence,  withal,  and  not 
at  all  hypocritical  in  his  actions.  The 
company  of  boarders  which  they  recom¬ 
mended  to  me,  and  me  to  it,  was  very 
agreeable  and  entertaining.  A  couple  of 
old  maids  had  now  kept  up  this  board¬ 
ing-house  for  a  long  time  with  regu¬ 
larity  and  good  success ;  there  might 
have  been  about  ten  persons,  old  and 
young.” 

Stilling  soon  found  a  small  circle 
of  congenial  companions.  He  applied 
himself  closely  to  his  studies.  With 
his  unquenchable  thirst  for  knowledge, 
he  hurried  from  one  lecture-room  to 
another,  and  eagerly  drank  all  he  could 
get.  His  talents  and  earnest  studious 
habits  soon  attracted  the  favorable  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Professors,  who  afforded 
him  all  the  help  they  could  in  order  to 
fit  him  thoroughly  for  his  profession. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  the  thirty- 
three  rix  dollars  received  from  a  friend 
in  Frankford  were  exhausted.  Want 
again  stared  him  in  the  face,  in  this 
great  city,  where  living  was  expensive, 
and  thus  far  friends  were  few.  Again 
his  faith  was  tried,  again  it  prevailed. 
He  thought  of  the  passage  : 

“  Call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble ; 
I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glo¬ 
rify  me.”  (Psalm  50 : 15.)  “  The  effectual 
fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man 
availeth  much.”  (James  5:  16.) 

Without  money  or  any  means  either 
to  stay  in  or  leave  the  city,  he  wrestled 
in  prayer,  and  waited  with  trembling 
faith  for  an  answer.  Just  when  his 
prospects  seemed  the  darkest,  his  friend 
Trost  one  day  grasped  his  hand  saying : 
“  Stilling,  I  believe  you  brought  no 
money  with  you  ;  I  will  lend  you  six 
Carolius  (a  Carolius  is  worth  about 
$4.50),  until  you  get  money  of  your 
own  again.” 

Although  Stilling  knew  that  he  had 
no  money  of  his  own  to  expect,  he  grate¬ 
fully  accepted  of  the  loan,  trusting  his 
heavenly  Father  for  the  means  where¬ 
with  to  refund  it. 

Ere  long  another  trouble  came.  A 
certain  course  of  lectures,  bearing  on 
his  profession,  was  to  be  delivered.  He 
would  either  have  to  hear  these  or  in¬ 


terrupt  his  studies.  Indeed  could  not 
graduate  without  hearing  them.  When 
he  reported  his  name  as  one  of  the  at¬ 
tendants,  he  was  told  that  the  fee  had  to 
be  paid  in  advance.  It  was  Monday 
evening.  Whoever  would  not  pay  the 
fee  by  Thursday  evening,  could  not 
attend  the  lectures.  Again  the  poor 
student  was  in  great  distress.  His  purse 
was  empty.  He  had  not  the  boldness 
to  ask  his  friend  Trost  for  another  loan. 
Yet  he  would  have  to  hear  these  lec¬ 
tures.  He  hastened  back  to  his  room, 
locked  the  door,  knelt  down  in  a  corner 
and  cried  to  God  for  help  and  mercy. 
His  way  seemed  dark  and  blocked  up. 
Day  after  day  he  kept  on  praying. 
Thursday  came.  It  was  five  in  the 
evening.  At  six  the  fee  had  to  be  paid. 
His  faith  began  to  waver.  Cold  drops 
gathered  on  his  brow,  and  his  face  was 
wet  with  tears.  The  minutes  of  the 
remaining  hour  fled  apace.  In  sad 
despondency  he  paced  his  room,  when 
lo!  some  one  knocks  at  the  door. 
“  Herein  !”  come  in,  cried  the  agonizing 
student.  It  was  his  landlord.  After  a 
kindly  greeting  he  said  : 

“  I  have  come  to  see  how  you  are 
getting  along,  and  to  inquire  whether 
you  and  Herr  Trost  are  satisfied  with 
your  room.” 

Stilling  thanked  the  considerate  land¬ 
lord,  and  assured  him  that  they  were 
both  well  satisfied. 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it ;  the  more 
so  since  I  notice  that  you  are  both  re¬ 
spectable,  wide-awake  gentlemen.  Per¬ 
mit  me  to  ask  you  another  question : 
Have  you  brought  money  with  you,  or 
do  you  expect  to  receive  some  ?” 

Stilling  replied  :  “  I  have  brought  no 
money  with  me.” 

“  But,  pray,  how  can  you  possibly  get 
along  ?” 

“  Herr  Trost  has  loaned  me  some.” 

“You  must  not  burden  him  any 
longer ;  he  needs  his  money  himself.  I 
will  advance  you  as  much  money  as 
you  need.  Do  you  need  any  now  ?” 

Stilling  felt  as  if  he  must  cry  aloud 
for  joy.  With  difficulty  he  restrained 
his  feelings.  “  Yes,”  he  replied,  “  I 
need  six  Carolius  this  evening  yet,  and 
have  been  much  distressed  as  to  where 
I  should  get  them.” 

The  kind-hearted  landlord  was 
greatly  moved  as  he  looked  into  the  tear- 
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bathed  face  of  the  student.  “  I  believe 
it ;  your  distress  makes  you  weep  ;  God 
has  sent  me  to  help  you.” 

With  that  the  landlord  hastened  out 
of  the  room,  but  soon  returned,  and 
counted  eight  Carolius  on  the  table, 
saying:  “Here,  you  will  have  a  little 
more  than  you  need.  When  this  is  spent 
tell  me,  and  I  will  give  you  more.” 

No  sooner  had  the  landlord  with¬ 
drawn  than  Stilling  locked  the  door, 
knelt  down,  thanked  God  with  tears, 
and  by  faith  cast  himself  into  His  pater¬ 
nal  arms.  A  little  before  six  o’clock 
he  reached  the  treasurer  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  paid  his  fee  as  honorably  as 
the  richest  student  there. 

Would  not  such  an  amount  of  debts 
harass  the  mind  of  an  honest  student? 
Does  Stilling  ever  expect  to  refund  this 
money?  This  struggling  student,  bat¬ 
tling  with  want,  is  none  of  your  reck¬ 
less  spendthrift  students,  who  spend  the 
money  which  the  Church  or  charitable 
friends  give  them  in  extravagant  living 
— for  jewelry,  carriage-rides,  and  fop¬ 
pish,  frivolous  luxuries.  He  lived  on 
scant}7  fare,  dressed  plainly,  studied 
hard,  and  prayed  much,  and  sincerely 
believed  that  God  would  in  His  own 
way  and  time  enable  him  to  pay  all 
these  so-called  loans. 

While  Stilling  wrestled  in  his  locked 
chamber  in  Strasburg,  a  pious  thought 
occurred  to  Liebman,  the  merchant  of 
Schonthal,  who  had  befriended  him  on 
his  journey  through  Frankfort.  Seated 
among  a  little  group  of  friends  in  his 
cozv  home,  the  conversation  turned  on 
the  poor  tailor-student  abroad.  Had 
any  one  heard  of  him  lately?  How  was 
he  faring?  For  the  life  of  them  they 
could  not  conceive  where  the  poor  strag¬ 
gling  genius  got  the  means  to  study  at 
a  University.  Surely  he  must  have  a 
hard  life  of  it.  Perhaps  not  half  enough 
to  eat,  his  garments  threadbare  and 
even  ragged.  And  the  dear  soul  en¬ 
during  all  this  to  get  an  education, 
bravely  battling  with  pinching  poverty 
for  the  sake  of  science,  and  to  lit  himself 
for  usefulness  among  his  fellow-men. 

“  See  here,”  said  Liebman,  “  I  wish 
you  would  join  me  to  prepare  him  a 
pleasant  surprise.  Let  us  send  him  a 
right  good,  plump  purse  of  money.” 

“  We  accept  the  challenge,”  exclaimed 
all  with  cheerful  voices. 


“Very  well.  You  pay  one  hundred 
and  fifty  rix  dollars,  and  I  will  add  an 
equal  amount.  The  whole  we  will  for¬ 
ward  to  him  at  Strasburg.” 

Just  two  weeks  after  the  kind  land¬ 
lord  had  counted  down  eight  Carolius 
on  Stilling’s  study  table,  he  received  a 
letter  from  Liebman,  enclosing  three 
hundred  rix  dollars.  With  folded  hands 
and  streaming  eyes  he  stepped  to  his 
study  window  and  prayed:  “This  is 
Thy  doing,  and  Thine  only,  O  Thou 
Almighty,  All-merciful  Father!” 

Now  he  could  refund  what  he  had 
loaned  from  Trost  and  the  landlord, 
and  had  enough  left  to  support  him  six 
months  longer.  He  led  a  frugal  tern- 
perate  life.  Often  he  knew  not  where 
his  support  the  next  three  months 
should  come  from.  But  it  always  came. 
He  studied  hard.  Toward  the  end  of 
his  course  he  delivered  lectures  on  phi¬ 
losophy,  from  five  to  six,  of  an  evening, 
which  were  listened  to  by  a  delighted 
circle  of  hearers. 

In  the  spring  of  1772  he  stood  a  bril¬ 
liant  examination.  As  he  delivered 
the  usual  test  address  from  the  tribune 
of  the  University,  tears  of  gratitude 
rolled  down  his  face.  Not  a  few  among 
his  hearers  knew  what  those  tears  meant. 
After  receiving  the  title  of  Doctor  of 
Medicine  from  the  Faculty,  he  bade  a 
cordial  adieu  to  his  many  Strasburg 
friends,  and  once  more  visited  his  na¬ 
tive  home 


Plants  of  Scripture. 


BY  GEORGE  D.  PHIPPEN. 


So  marked  is  the  quality  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  as  seen  in  the  Bible,  that  it  was 
declared,  by  a  learned  man  of  the  last 
century,  to  be  botanical  poetry,  and 
who  states  that  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  botanical  terms  can  be  found. 

The  glory  of  Lebanon,  the  excellency 
of  Sharon,  and  the  waving  forests  of 
Carmel  have  lent  their  aid  to  illustrate 
sacred  themes. 

The  Lord  is  described  as  riding  upon 
the  wind,  but  His  more  gentle  going  is 
heard  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees. 
The  righteous  shall  cast  his  roots  as 
Lebanon — they  shall  flourish  like  t lie 
palm  tree — they  shall  sit  under  their 
own  vine  and  fig  tree.  The  thorn  shall 
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give  place  to  the  fir  tree,  and  the  myr¬ 
tle  grow  instead  of  the  briar — and  all 
the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their 
hands. 

The  New  Testament  is  not  so  rich  in 
metaphor.  The  lily  of  the  field,  the 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  the  wild  and 
good  olive  tree,  the  seed  sown  in  weak¬ 
ness  but  raised  in  power,  are  familiar 
examples. 

The  remarkable  range  of  temperature 
of  the  land  of  Palestine,  from  the  snow- 
clad  summits  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon, 
to  the  coast  plains  and  to  the  deep  and 
almost  tropical  valley  of  Jordan,  is 
productive  of  a  more  varied  vegetation 
than  can  be  found  anywhere  within  the 
same  territory  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  On  her  heights  are  to  be  found 
natives  of  the  colder  zones,  while  in  the 
Jordan  valley  grow  plants  not  to  be 
found  nearer  than  India. 

The  mountains  abound  in  oaks,  ce¬ 
dars  and  pines;  while  the  palm,  the  fig 
and  citron  find  a  congenial  home  in  the 
plains  or  lower  declivities. 

Our  familiar  garden  bulbs  flourish 
along  the  water  courses,  and  numerous 
species  of  Legumes  and  Labiates  render 
the  sandy  regions  less  desolate. 

Its  anciently  terraced  and  artificially 
watered  hills  were  capable  of  a  luxu¬ 
rious  cultivation,  and  though  now  com¬ 
paratively  desolate,  once  supported  a 
numerous  population. 

The  region  of  ancient  Jericho  with 
its  palms — the  enchanting  valley  of 
Sichem — the  gardens  of  Engedi — fig 
and  olive  groves  and  vineyards  in  great 
numbers,  altogether  impress  us  with  its 
former  wonderful  fertility. 

Immense  grain  fields  and  gardens  of 
cucumbers  and  melons,  each  with  its 
hut  or  lodge  for  the  abode  of  a  watch¬ 
man,  who  remained  during  the  ripening 
season  to  guard  the  fruit,  were  numer¬ 
ous  and  in  some  parts  are  still  to  be  seen. 
Isaiah  compares  Zion  “  as  desolate  as  a 
lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbei'S.” 

The  plants  represented  might  be  di¬ 
vided  into  plants  ornamental ;  plants 
used  for  perfume  or  incense ;  fruits, 
grains,  woods,  &c. 

Of  ornamental  plants,  the  Rose, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  is  not  found  in 
the  Scriptures.  The  two  solitary  cases, 
in  Isaiah  and  the  .Song  of  Solomon, 
where  our  version  has  the  word  Rose 


are  thought  to  indicate  a  bulbous  plant 
— an  Amaryllis  or  Narcissus.  The 
Rose  of  Sharon  is,  therefore,  supposed  to 
be  the  Narcissus  Tazzeta,  a  plant  that 
freely  abounds  in  the  wilds  of  Sharon. 
The  Rose  of  the  Apocrypha  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  a  shrub,  extremely  common 
around  the  Sea  of  Galilee  and  the  wa¬ 
ter  courses  of  that  country  generally, 
that  is  the  Nerium  Oleander,  well  known 
and  cultivated  among  us. 

Our  native  Apocynese  are  of  the  same 
order  with  it,  and  all  of  them,  though 
so  beautiful,  are  more  or  less  poisonous ; 
indeed  most  milky-sapped  plants  should 
be  regarded  with  suspicion.  The  sap 
of  the  Oleander  is  most  virulently  poi¬ 
sonous,  and  has  even  caused  death. 
The  powdered  wood  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  rat  exterminator. 

The  Lily  is  the  ornamental  plant  of 
Scripture  ;  its  flowers  adorued,  in  relief, 
the  brim  of  the  molten  sea ;  and  fur¬ 
nished  Solomon  in  his  wonderful  song 
with  one  of  its  choicest  images.  The 
Lily  of  the  Old  Testament  differs  from 
that  of  the  New.  The  Hebrew  word 
“  Shusan  ”  (hence  our  name  Susan)  is 
thought  to  mean  the  Nelumbium  specio- 
sum ,  a  species  of  the  Lotus,  sacred  and 
venerated  by  the  Egyptian,  Hindoo  and 
Chinese.  It  is  a  water  plant,  and  once 
common  in  the  rivers  of  Egypt  and 
Syria.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
the  Nymphsea,  examples  of  which  we 
have  in  our  native  water  lilies  and  the 
famous  Victoria  Regia.  The  Lily  of 
the  New  Testament,  the  Greek  “Krina,” 
is  now  understood  to  be  the  Lilium 
Chalcedonicum,  a  scarlet  martagon,  and 
not  the  Crown  Imperial,  as  formerly 
supposed,  which  latter  is  a  Persian 
plant,  and  never  common  in  Palestine. 
The  imported  bulbs  of  this  Lily  [once 
compared  to  the  scarlet  robes  of  Solo¬ 
mon],  can  occasionally  be  purchased  at 
the  seed  stores  in  Boston. 

“  Camphire  with  Spikenard/’ 

“  My  beloved,  is  unto  me  a  cluster  of 

Camphire  in  the  vineyards  of  Engedi.” 

The  plant  thus  rendered  Camphire,  is 
believed  to  be  the  Henna  plant  of 
Egypt  and  Palestine,  the  Laiusonia 
inermis ;  a  most  beautiful  and  deli¬ 
ciously  fragrant  shrub,  whose  flowers 
have  been  used  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times  as  an  article  of  luxury 
and  adornment  It  belongs  to  the 
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Loosestrife  family,  types  of  which  we 
have  in  our  cultivated  aud  native  Lv- 
thrums. 

The  Balm  of  Gilead  and  that  ren¬ 
dered  Myrrh,  are  the  exuded  sap  from 
two  species  of  Balsamodendron,  i.  e.,  the 
B.  Gileadense  and  B.  myrrha,  belonging 
to  the  order  Amyridacse,  the  plants  of 
which  abound  in  balsamic  juices  and 
vield  frankincense,  olibanum,  balsam 
copaiba  and  other  fragrant  resins  and 
gums.  This  order  belongs  exclusively 
to  tropical  India,  Africa  and  America. 
It  lias  some  alliance  to  the  Orange 
tribe,  but  differing  greatly  in  its  dry 
nut-like  fruits.  The  Balm  of  Gilead  is 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  arti¬ 
cles  of  commerce  known,  even  as  far# 
back  as  the  time  of  the  patriarch  Jacob, 
as  the  Midianite  merchantmen,  to  whom 
Joseph  was  sold,  were  then  on  their  way 
to  Gilead  to  complete  their  camel  loads 
with  a  choice  supply  of  that  costly 
balsam  for  the  Egyptian  market.  It 
often  sold  for  twice  its  weight  in  silver. 
It  was  cultivated  only  in  the  King’s 
garden  in  Judea,  the  revenue  from 
which  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
Crown. 

Strabo  speaks  of  it.  Titus  carried 
some  of  it  to  Borne.  Pompey  exhibited 
one  of  the  trees  in  a  triumphal  entry. 
When  Alexander  visited  Judea,  one  tea- 
spoonful  per  day  and  seven  gallons  per 
year  was  the  entire  product. 

Frankincense,  so  often  mentioned 
in  Scripture,  is  a  gum  from  a  tree  of 
this  same  order  with  the  last.  It  has 
been  used  from  the  remotest  times  by 
the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians  in  their 
sacrifices.  It  exudes  from  the  straight 
trunk  of  the  Boswellia-serrata ,  a  lofty 
tree,  native  of  the  mountains  of  Central 
India.  Frankincense  is  still  used  as 
incense  in  Catholic  churches,  and  some¬ 
what  as  a  medicine. 

The  Lign  Aloe,  Aquilaria  Agallo- 
chum,  or  Eagle-wood,  is  found  only  in 
Asia.  It  grows  sometimes  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  The 
heart  wood  is  loaded  with  aromatic  pro¬ 
perties,  and  is  one  of  the  most  grateful 
of  perfumes.  It  has  been  held  more 
precious  than  gold.  “  All  thy  garments 
shall  smell  of  myrrh,  aloes  and  cassia.” 

This  was  one  of  the  drugs,  one 
hundred  pounds  of  which  Nicodemus 
brought  after  the  Crucifixion,  in  which, 


with  the  linen  clothes,  was  wrapped  the 
body  of  our  Lord  ;  it  was  therefore  a 
very  costly  preparation.  We  have  no 
plant  of  more  approximate  affinity  than 
our  hedge  buckthorn.  The  aloe  of 
the  apothecaries  is  an  entirely  different 
article,  and  obtained  from  a  plant  of 
the  lily  tribe. 

Spikenard,  of  the  Valerian  family, 
has  a  most  rare  and  agreeable  perfume. 
Our  garden  Heliotrope  and  the  Cen- 
tranthus  are  of  this  order.  Several  of 
them  yield  a  fragrance  which  intoxi¬ 
cates  the  cat  tribe,  and  that  from  one  of 
them  is  said  to  be  sufficiently  powerful 
to  throw  even  man  into  convulsions. 

Thc^  Nardostacliys  Jatamansi ,  of  the 
mountains  of  upper  India,  seems  con¬ 
clusively  proved  by  Sir  William  Jones 
and  Dr.  Boyle,  to  be  the  plant  which 
furnished  the  “Alabaster  box  of  Spike¬ 
nard  very  precious,”  with  which  Mary 
anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  which 
Judas  declared  might  have  been  sold 
for  three  hundred  pieces  of  silver ;  which 
price,  among  other  unguents,  is  given 
by  Pliny,  who  remarking  on  the  extra¬ 
vagance  of  such  preparations,  says,  “  We 
have  known  the  very  soles  of  the  feet 
sprinkled  therewith.”  He  also  inti¬ 
mates  the  form  of  the  alabaster  oint¬ 
ment  box. 

“  Spikenard  and  Saffron,  Calamus  and  Cin¬ 
namon.  ” — S.  of  S. 

Saffron  is  the  yellow  stigma  of  the 
Crocus  sativus,  or  fall  Crocus,  belonging 
to  the  well  known  Iris  familv,  verv 
common  in  cultivation  among  us.  Saf¬ 
fron  was  and  still  is  used  as  a  perfume, 
spice,  confection,  dye  and  medicine.  Its 
collection  required  great  patience,  four 
thousand  flowers  yielding  but  one  ounce, 
and  the  entire  product  of  an  acre  for  the 
season  averaged  but  about  ten  or  twelve 
pounds.  It  was  formerly  extensively 
cultivated  at  Weldeu  in  Essex,  Eng¬ 
land,  which  hence  has  borne  the  name  of 
Saffron- Welden. 

A  totally  different  plant,  the  Cartha- 
mus  tinctoria,  once  familiar 'under  the 
name  of  Saffron  in  our  gardens,  has  been 
successfully  used  to  adulterate  the  true 
Saffron. 

Calamus  aromaticus,  “  the  Sweet  cane, 
fro  n  a  far  country,”  is  allied  to  our 
sweet  vernal  grass. 

[In  fragrance. — Ed.] 

Cassia  aud  Cinnamon ,  well  kuown 
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spices,  were  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  com¬ 
mon  articles  of  trade  with  the  merchants 
of  Tyre.  They  belong  to  a  family  of 
which  our  Sassafras  and  Laarus  benzoin 
are  examples.  Camphor  of  commerce 
is  from  a  tree  of  the  same  tribe. 

The  Hyssop  and  Mustard  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  around  which  many  inquiries 
cluster,  are  not  so  satisfactorily  identi¬ 
fied  by  modern  investigation  as  would 
seem  reasonable  to  expect.  The  former 
is  declared  by  the  best  authorities  to 
be  the  Capparis  Egyptica ,  or  Caper 
plant,  and  not  the  officinal  herb,  Hys¬ 
sop  ;  the  latter,  the  Salvador  a  Persica , 
a  tree-like  plant,  sufficiently  large  for 
birds  generally  to  lodge  in  its  branches. 
Some  still  adhere  to  the  common  Mus¬ 
tard  as  that  alluded  to  on  two  occasions 
by  our  Saviour.  The  uses  of  Mustard 
were  well  understood  and  described  by 
Pliny,  who  was  nearly  contemporary. 

The  Fruits  w^ere  identified  and  de¬ 
scribed.  Among  them  the  Palm  tribe, 
a  family  acknowledged  by  botanists  to 
be  the  princes  of  the  vegetable  king¬ 
dom,  and  to  wdiich,  in  Scripture,  the 
righteous  are  most  fitly  compared. 
“  They  shall  flourish  like  the  Palm  tree, 
they  shall  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age.” 
The  whole  Palm  tribe  are  of  immense 
importance  to  the  countries  in  which 
they  grow.  The  Date  Palm  yields  year 
by  year,  an  even  crop  of  perhaps  three 
or  four  hundred  pounds,  and  that  for  a 
century  together,  scarcely  ever  mate¬ 
rially  failing. 

The  Apple  of  Scripture  is,  without 
doubt,  the  Citron,  Citrus  medica.  “  A 
word  fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver,”  might  be  rendered, 
“  like  golden  citrons  in  silver  baskets,” 
in  allusion  to  a  custom  of  the  Jews  of 
presenting  that  fruit  in  this  manner  at 
their  sacred  feasts. 

The  Fig,  Sycamore-fig  and  Mul¬ 
berry,  of  the  Morads,  a  family  peculiar 
for  the  manner  in  which  their  fruits  are 
formed,  being  an  aggregation  of  cali- 
ces  consolidated  into  round,  succulent 
heads.  The  manner  of  the  flowering  of 
the  fig,  inside  of  the  fruit,  but  having 
all  the  requisite  organs  of  true  flowers, 
was  satisfactorily  explained. 

The  Olive  and  Vine  are  among  the 
most  signal  of  the  bountiful  gifts  of 
Providence,  and  would  in  their  history 
and  economy  exhaust  volumes,  yielding  | 


as  they  do  such  indispensable  products, 
as  fruits,  wane,  oil,  molasses,  &c. 

The  Almond  and  Pomegranate, 
with  the  numerous  texts  in  which  they 
are  mentioned,  received  a  share  of  at¬ 
tention,  and  were  found  full  of  interest 
and  instruction^ — - 

The  Crab-tree,  Ceratonia  siliqua, 
with  its  sweet  pods  or  husks,  furnished 
food  for  the  poor ;  but  the  copious  crops 
of  the  tree  were  generally  fed  out  to 
mules,  asses  and  swine.  No  doubt  this 
fruit  is  referred  to  in  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son,  upon  which  he  was 
obliged  to  feed,  “the  husks  that  the 
swine  did  eat.” 

Cucumbers  and  Melons  are  in¬ 
vested  vTith  great  historical  interest  on 
account  of  the  extent  of  their  ancient 
cultivation,  and  the  great  place  they 
filled  in  the  diet  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
and  Egyptians. 

The  Lintel  of  Jacob  and  Esau  ;  the 
Papyrus,  from  which  paper  was  made, 
and  which  is  alluded  to  in  the  Epistles 
of  John ;  the  Zysyphus,  the  plant  from 
which  the  “  Crown  of  Thorns  ”  was-pro- 
bably  made,  have  each  an  interest 
peculiarly  their  own. 

The  Timber  Trees  of  the  country, 
and  such  as  were  used  in  the  building 
of  Solomon’s  Temple,  received  a  passing 
notice. 

Jonah’s  Gourd,  Elijah’s  Juniper, 
the  mythical  Apples  of  Sodom,  and 
the  Pose  of  Jericho,  received  severally 
their  share  of  explanation. 

The  foregoing  plants  were  illustrated 
by  colored  representations,  which  served 
to  fix  their  identification  in  the  mind, 
and  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
subject. 

Take  care  that  nothing  comes  be¬ 
tween  you  and  the  hours  devoted  to  God. 
Think  of  Daniel,  Prime  Minister  of 
Persia,  with  the  affairs  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  provinces  resting  on 
his  mind,  yet  finding  time  to  go  into  his 
chamber  three  times  a  day,  that  he 
might  pray  and  give  thanks  to  God. 
Think  of  Alfred,  wTith  the  cares  of  a 
monarchy;  Luther,  buffeted  by  the 
storms  of  Papal  wrath ;  of  Thornton, 
encompassed  with  a  thousand  mercan¬ 
tile  engagements,  yet  never  allowing  the 
hurry  of  business  to  intrude  on  his 
regular  hours  of  devotion. 
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Christ  Among  Little  Children. — No.  3. 

Blessing  Little  Children. 


BY  REV  J.  W.  STEINMETZ. 


None  of  the  evangelists  state  defi¬ 
nitely  who  brought  the  infants  to  the 
Saviour:  but  it  is  most  likely  that  their 
mothers  presented  them.  We  infer  this, 
not  only  from  the  fact,  that  mothers 
in  the  Orient  have  the  almost  exclusive 
care  of  children,  but  also  that  scarcely 
any  but  mothers  would  press  through 
the  multitudes  that  thronged  Him  to 
bring  infants  to  His  notice,  when  He 
was  so  unremittingly  engaged  with 
adults.  Neither  can  we  suppose  that 
these  ware  ordinary  or  indifferent  mo¬ 
thers.  Their  station  in  life  may  have 
been  lowly,  and  yet,  they  most  likely 
were  distinguished  for  their  faith  and 
piety.  We  infer  this  from  the  fact,  that 
there  is  only  one  case  recorded,  of  such 
a  presentation  of  infants  to  the  Saviour. 
We  cannot  conceive,  that  He  would 
have  so  graciously  received  the  mothers 
and  their  children,  if  only  a  superficial 
or  momentary  impulse  had  prompted 
the  action,  or  if  some  blind  superstitious 
notion  had  actuated  them  to  make  the 
singular  request.  The  step  taken  was 
in  itself  certainly  bold  :  yet  the  manner 
in  which  the  request  was  made,  is  ten¬ 
der,  touching  and  modest,  in  the  high¬ 
est  degree.  They  request  but  the  touch¬ 
ing  of  His  hand,  and  prayer  over  their 
children. 

Such  a  request  could  only  come  from 
pious  hearts.  Hearts  that  had  them¬ 
selves  come  under  the  benign  influence 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  Hearts  that  had 
felt  themselves  powerless  to  improve 
their  own  spiritual  condition,  and  had 
from  Christ  received  what  they  had  felt 
the  want  of  before.  And  they  earnestly 
desired,  that  their  children  should  re¬ 
ceive  something  more  and  higher  than 
they  had  inherited  from  them,  or  than 
they  were  able  to  confer  upon  them. 
They,  themselves,  have  received  a  bless¬ 
ing  from  the  Saviour,  by  yielding  obe¬ 
dience  to  His  teaching  and  cherishing 
Him  in  faith  and  love;  and  so  it  became 
also  their  hearts’  desire,  that  their  in¬ 
fants  who  could  not  understand  His 
teaching,  should  in  some  way  become 
partakers  of  the  same  blessing.  They 


felt  that  their  infants  needed  it  equally 
with  themselves,  and  so  desired  earnestly 
that  they  should  stand  in  the  same 
relation  to  Christ.  They  no  doubt  re¬ 
alized  the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  ac¬ 
complishing  the  desired  object,  as  their 
children  were  unable  to  understand 
Christ’s  teaching,  and  to  exercise  a  con¬ 
scious  faith.  But  earnest  souls  full  of 
faith  and  love  think  fast,  so  they  must 
have  noticed  that  Jesus  healed  the  sick 
by  His  touch  and  word,  and  inferred 
that  He  was  equally  able  to  bless  their 
infants.  Trusting  in  His  goodness, 
their  loving  mother  hearts  impelled 
them  forward  with  their  precious  bur¬ 
dens  to  seek  a  blessing  from  the  Blessed 
One.  They  came,  carrying  their  babes, 
expecting  virtue  to  pass  from  Christ 
upon  them,  if  they  could  but  bring 
them  into  contact  with  Him. 

But  the  disciples  rebuked  them,  per¬ 
haps  saying,  “  Why  trouble  ye  the  Mas¬ 
ter  with  children  ?  Is  He  not  wearied 
enough  with  adults  who  come  flocking 
in  upon  Him,  with  their  sick,  or  to  hear 
Him  speak  ?  Our  communion  with 
Him  is  almost  continually  interrupted 
by  them,  and  if  you  come  with  the 
children  also,  so  that  He  must  fondle 
and  pet  each  one,  we  will  soon  have  no 
time  with  Him  ourselves.  Besides,  what 
do  you  foolish  mothers  wish  for  your 
children  from  Him  ?  They  are  entirely 
too  young  to  derive  any  benefit  from 
His  teaching,  as  they  cannot  understand 
or  remember  a  word  He  speaks,  neither 
are  they  sick  that  they  require  healing.” 
In  some  such  way  may  they  have  ad¬ 
dressed  those  pious  women,  while  their 
countenances  were  knit  with  the  furrows 
of  their  displeasure.  They  wished  to 
decide  the  question  of  their  approach 
themselves,  without  allowing  the  modest 
request  to  come  to  the  Master’s  ears, 
and  so  crush  this  new  movement  and 
application  for  favor,  at  once  and  per¬ 
manently. 

No  doubt  the  pious  mothers  keenly 
felt  the  rebuke,  which  the  chosen  and 
permanent  followers  of  the  Lord  admin¬ 
istered  unto  them.  They  may  already 
have  turned  to  depart,  their  hearts 
chiding  them  for  their  presumption. 
Deeply  humbled,  they,  with  burning 
cheeks  and  hearts,  may  have  sadly 
repented  of  their  forwardness  in  ap¬ 
proaching  the  thronged  Master,  saying 
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to  themselves,  “  Alas !  that  our  mother’s 
love  misled  us  so  far,  and  made  us  so 
adventurous  for  our  children.  But 
how  could  we  help  it?  We  only  de¬ 
sired  Him  to  breathe  the  sweetness  of 
His  love  and  truth  into  their  tender 
hearts,  and  placing  His  hand  upon  their 
little  heads,  give  them  His  favor  and 
benediction.  We  but  followed  the  faith 
of  our  hearts  in  Him,  and  the  instincts 
of  our  love  for  our  babes,  and  this  is 
the  sad  end !” 

The  disciples  followed  the  natural  un¬ 
derstanding  in  rejecting  their  appli¬ 
cation  and  dismissing  them.  Here  we 
have  a  case  where  simple  love  and  faith 
were  right,  as  over  against  instructed 
reason.  Alas!  this  has  not  been  the 
last  case  of  the  kind,  in  the  history  of 
our  Saviour’s  followers. 

Jesus  was  much  displeased  when  He 
noticed  what  the  disciples  were  doing. 
So  He  is  ever  displeased  with  those  who 
in  various  ways  hinder  children  from 
coming  unto  Him.  What  a  contrast 
between  the  disciples  who  with  frowns 
rebuke  the  mothers  for  bringing  their 
children,  and  the  smiling  Saviour  who 
so  tenderly  invited  the  little  ones  to 
Himself! 

The  already  retreating  mothers  were 
recalled  with  the  words,  “  Sutler  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid 
them  not.”  What  encouragement  this 
must  have  given  to  the  mothers ;  but 
what  a  rebuke  to  the  disciples,  who  had 
forbidden  their  approach.  And  how 
readily  must  they  have  shrunk  back  to 
make  room  for  the  mothers,  who  came 
eagerly  forward  to  accept  the  invitation 
extended  to  their  infants,  bringing  the 
lovely  babes  to  the  loving  Saviour. 

It  appears  that  the  disciples  had 
almost  forgotten,  that  they  had  been 
infants  themselves,  that  infants  needed 
the  Saviour  as  much  as  adults,  and  that 
He  had  come  into  the  world  as  an  in¬ 
fant  to  save  our  entire  humanity.  The 
disciples  failed  to  manifest  true  sympa¬ 
thy  with  humanity  as  such,  in  depre¬ 
ciating  the  children.  Jesus’  act  shows 
that  He  stood  in  deepest  sympathy  with 
humanity  as  a  whole,  by  fully  appre¬ 
ciating  childhood  no  less  than  age.  His 
sympathy  extended  to  all — fathers  and 
mothers,  youth  and  maidens,  old  men 
and  infants.  This  is,  moreover,  what  a 
proper  consideration  would  lead  us  to 


expect  of  Him  who  was  born  in  a  stable, 
and  for  whom  so  many  children  had 
unconsciously  and  innocently  died. 

“  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me,  and  forbid  them  not,”  He  would 
sav,  For  L_came  as  an  infant  into  the 
world  in  order  to  save  humanity  in  all 
states  of  life.  I  became  an  infant  to 
ameliorate  their  temporal  condition,  to 
elevate  the  degree  of  regard  due  to 
them — to  cultivate  love  in  the  hearts  of 
adults  for  them,  to  show  the  importance 
of  infants — to  show  how  highly  men 
ought  to  esteem  them,  and  how  tenderly 
women  ought  to  love  them,  by  showing 
how  supremely  they  are  regarded  by 
my  Father,  and  by  the  holy  angels 
who  hover  as  guardian  spirits  around 
them.  “  Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  Me.”  They  need  not  wait  until 
they  have  become  as  old  as  you  are. 
Nay,  you  who  think  you  have  the  pre¬ 
ference,  and  superior  capacities  to  re¬ 
ceive  my  instruction,  my  grace  and  my 
blessing,  let  me  tell  you,  you  must  rather 
become  little  children  in  trust  and  hu¬ 
mility,  if  you  would  enter  the  kingdom 
of  God  at  all.  To  the  extent  that  you 
have  lost  the  childlike,  you  are  unfitted 
for  entering  the  kingdom  of  God — that 
you  must  regain  if  you  would  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  its  joy,  and  life,  and  blessing. 

Let  them  come  to  me  and  obtain  the 
grace  and  the  life  that  shall  admit  them 
into  the  presence  of  my  Father,  and 
into  heaven,  my  home.  The  greater 
number  of  the  human  citizens  of  heaven 
enter  it  as  children,  so  let  children 
come.  Ho  not  forbid  them,  or  hinder 
them  in  any  way;  but  help  them  to 
come  to  me  -  carry  and  bring  them 
unto  me,  for  heaven  is  full  of  little  chil¬ 
dren,  and  childlike  men  and  women. 

“  And  He  took  them  up  in  his  arms, 
put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed 
them.”  St.  Mark  10:  10. 

In  this  entire  transaction  of  the  Sa¬ 
viour  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah  40  :  11,  “  He  shall  feed  his  flock 
like  a  shepherd,  He  shall  gather  the 
lambs  in  His  arms,  and  carry  them  in 
His  bosom,  and  shall  gently  lead  those 
that  are  with  young.” 

Behold  the  great  tenderness  of  the 
Saviour.  He  took  them  up  in  His 
arms — into  His  embrace,  put  His  hands 
upon  them,  and  blessed  them.  This 
was  much  more  than  the  mothers 
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had  asked,  or  even  hoped  for.  They 
had  only  asked  the  touch  of  His  hand, 
whereas  He  embraced  and  pressed  them 
to  His  loving  heart,  where,  of  all  the 
disciples,  only  John,  the  beloved,  was 
privileged  to  lie.  In  all  this  Jesus 
manifested  the  heartiness  with  which 
He  loved  children.  Our  spiritual  con¬ 
sciousness  shrinks  with  horror  from  the 
thought,  that  He  did  this  simply  to 
satisfy  the  mothers.  Jesus  was  incapa¬ 
ble  of  any  such  deception.  His  em¬ 
brace  was  the  token  of  His  unutterable 
love  for  them.  It  speaks  more  loudly 
and  clearly  than  any  words. 

So  also  in  laying  His  hands  upon 
them  and  blessing  them,  He  did  it  not 
as  a  simple  matter  of  form.  He  was 
far  too  noble  and  true  to  be  guilty  of 
such  hypocrisy.  And  His  blessing  was 
more  than  a  simple  worldly  wish  of 
“good  luck”  in  temporal  things.  The 
blessing  of  Jesus  is  more  than  an  ordi¬ 
nary  vain  wish.  Men  wish  for  that  which 
they  have  not,  and  cannot  obtain.  Jesus 
wished  nothing.  He  had  the  power  to 
obtain  and  confer  what  was  worth  wish¬ 
ing  for.  So  also  here,  if  He  wished 
anything  for  the  children,  He  had  the 
power  to  confer  it  upon  them.  And 
this  is  just  what  St.  Mark  says  He  did, 
viz.,  He  blessed  them.  And  while 
earthly  prosperity  was  not  necessarily 
excluded  from  the  blessing,  we  ’have 
no  doubt  but  that  the  main  feature  of 
the  blessing  was  of  a  spiritual  charac¬ 
ter.  He  blessed  the  children — tlieir per¬ 
sons,  and  not  only  their  surroundings. 
And  this  blessing,  as  already  intimated, 
was  more  positive  and  grace  bearing 
than  a  pious  wish,  nay  even  more  so 
than  a  prayer  in  their  behalf.  As  the 
embracing  of  their  bodies  was  a  gracious 
act,  so  also,  and  much  more  was  His 
blessing  them  something  real  and  effec¬ 
tual. 

When  He  blessed  the  loaves  and 
fishes  in  the  desert,  there  was  an  imme¬ 
diate  effect  in  the  increase  of  the  quan¬ 
tity,  and  the  intensification  of  the 
properties.  The  infants  were  not  less 
capable  to  receive  His  spiritual  blessing, 
inasmuch  as  sin  lay  as  yet  dormant  in 
their  natures,  and  had  not  broken  out 
into  acts  of  rebellion  against  Him,  and 
did  not  then  offer  any  opposition  of'  will 
rejecting  the  proffered  blessing.  With 
His  blessing  virtue  passed  out  of  His 


own  person  upon  their  persons.  They 
received  something  in  that  blessing 
which  they  had  not  beforehand.  This 
we  believe  to  have  been  of  a  gracious 
and  benign  spiritual  character. 

When  He  embraced  them,  He  took 
them  into  His  kingdom ;  and  when  He 
placed  His  hands  on  them,  He  gave 
them  the  protection  of  His  kingdom  ; 
and  so  when  He  blessed  them,  He  im¬ 
parted  unto  them  in  an  incipient  way, 
His  own  divine-human  life — which  is 
the  grace  and  blessing  of  the  kingdom. 

This  He  could  impart  unto  them 
only  in  an  intuitive  way,  as  He  was 
Himself  not  yet  glorified — the  full  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  kingdom  could  only  come 
with  its  full  establishment,  and  that 
only  with  the  coronation  of  the  King, 
viz.,  Christ’s  ascension  into  Heaven  and 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God. 

This  incipient  blessing  He  could  how¬ 
ever  communicate  unto  them.  We  all 
receive  life  unconsciously.  He  taught 
His  disciples  and  the  Church  of  all 
ages,  that  children  need  not  wait  until 
they  can  understand  the  sermon  of  the 
minister  in  the  church,  or  even  the 
simplest  word  in  the  sanctuary  of  home. 
Kay,  infants  can  be  brought  into  living 
contact  with  the  Saviour  before  their 
minds  can  understand  the  Word.  Even 
the  most  intelligent  Christian  receives 
more  than  he  can  understand.  Regene¬ 
ration  is  one  of  the  profoundest  acts  of 
the  Spirit ;  and  does  not  depend  upon 
our  thorough  comprehension  of  it;  for  if 
it  did,  none  would  ever  be  regenerated. 
Conversion  follows  the  change  of  life — 


change  of  life,  union  with  Christ,  is  a 
deeper  fact  than  change  of  mind.  And 
the  former  is  never  in  Scripture  made 
to  depend  on  the  latter,  but  the  latter 
on  the  former.  It  is  only  when  we  con¬ 
ceive  the  contents  of  Christ’s  blessing  to 
have  been  the  communication  of  His 
life  and  grace,  that  His  blessing  of  them 
is  real  and  substantial.  Without  this 
there  was  no  blessing  imparted  unto 
them  from  Christ  as  Saviour.  The  bless¬ 
ing  of  Peter,  James  or  John  would, 
without  Christ’s  official  benediction, 
have  been  equally  good.  In  a  word, 
we  hold  that  Jesus  really  blessed  the 
children — blessed  them  as  Saviour. 

Lange  on  Mark  savs:  “The  older 
Church  rightly  appealed  to  this  passage 
as  over  against  the  Anabaptists :  For 
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Jesus  declares  here  definitely,  1),  That 
little  children  can  receive  a  blessing 
from  His  hand.  2),  A  blessing  that 
relates  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and 
the  entrance  into  the  same.  3),  A  bless¬ 
ing  that  is  accomplished  in  a  symbolical 
act.  The  Baptistic  theory  ignores  faith 
in  its  childlike  (germinal)  form — even 
as  it  ignores  the  Christian  family  and  the 
Christian  hereditary  blessing.  Christ 
has  here  shown  the  children  to  be  con¬ 
jointly  called  to  His  heavenly  kingdom 
in  the  blessed  communion  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  family.” 

How  comforting  is  this  subject  for 
Christian  parents. 

How  comforting  to  those  who  have 
mourned  for  baptized  children,  whom 
Jesus  called  away  young,  taking  them 
into  His  arms,  to  hold  them  close  to  His 
heart  forever. 

What  incentive  to  bring  children  to 
the  Saviour  in  holy  baptism.  He  says, 
suffer  them  to  come. 

What  an  inducement  to  teach  such 
“  Christed  ”  children  as  they  grow,  the 
fact  of  their  acceptance  with  Christ. 

How  solemn  the  Saviour’s  charge  to 
Peter — and  all  pastors,  and  teachers  in 
Sunday-schools — “  Feed  My  Lambs.” 


Well  Regulated  Family. 


I  have  sweet  recollections  of  a  family 
I  once  knew.  In  thinking  of  them  now 
a  feeling  of  sadness  crosses  my  mind, 
because  of  being  separated  from  them  ; 
but  the  day  is  at  hand  when  the  sepa¬ 
rated  friends  of  Jesus  shall  meet,  and 
then  I  hope  to  meet  this  whole  family — 
father,  mother,  and  ten  or  eleven  chil¬ 
dren. 

Ten  years,  perhaps,  have  passed  since 
I  lived  near  them,  was  intimate  with 
them,  and  often  in  their  dwelling.  The 
Word  of  God  was  valued  in  that  house, 
and  Christians  assembled  there  to  read 
it  and  pray. 

One  thing  which  struck  me  at  the 
time,  and  still  remains  vividly  im¬ 
pressed  upon  my  mind,  was  the  implicit 
submission  of  the  children  to  their  pa¬ 
rents.  It  was  not  that  they  were  easily 
subjected,  but  that  they  did  not  appear 
to  think  of  having  a  will  in  opposition 
to  that  of  their  parents.  Yet  they  were 


not  in  slavish  fear  or  dispirited.  They 
were  not  ruled  with  an  iron  rod. 

I  said  once  to  the  father,  “  How  is  it 
that  your  children  are  in  such  submis¬ 
sion?”  This  was  his  remarkable  an¬ 
swer  :  “We  have  made  it  a  rule — a  law 
— in  this  house  that  no  children  shall 
act  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  pa¬ 
rent.  The  will  is  expressed,  the  child 
must  not  disobey  ;  that  is  an  understood 
thing  with  our  children.  When  there 
is  a  new  comer — when  another  child  is 
given  us — we  have  some  trouble  at  first 
with  it ;  there  is  a  disposition  to  will¬ 
fulness  until  we  get  our  rule  understood 
by  it  and  established.  Then  we  have 
no  more  trouble  with  it ;  it  acts  like 
the  others.” — Mothers'  Treasury. 


Dead,  Yet  Living. 

The  cedar  is  most  useful  when  dead. 
It  is  the  most  productive  when  its  place 
knows  it  no  more.  There  is  no  timber 
like  it.  Firm  in  the  grain,  and  capable 
of  the  finest  polish,  the  tooth  of  no  insect 
will  touch  it,  and  Time  himself  can 
hardly  destroy  it.  Diffusing  a  perpetual 
fragrance  through  the  chambers  which 
it  ceils,  the  worm  will  not  corrode  the 
book  which  it  protects,  nor  the  moth 
corrupt  the  garment  which  it  guards ; 
all  but  immortal  itself,  it  transfuses  its 
amaranthine  qualities  to  the  objects 
around  it.  Every  Christian  is  useful  in 
his  life,  but  the  goodly  cedars  are  the 
most  useful  afterward.  Luther  is  dead, 
but  the  Reformation  lives.  Knox,  Mel¬ 
ville  and  Henderson  are  dead,  but  Scot¬ 
land  still  retains  a  Sabbath  and  a 
Christian  peasantry,  a  Bible  in  every 
house,  and  a  school  in  every  parish. 
B uny an  is  dead,  but  his  bright  spirit 
still  walks  the  earth  in  its  “Pilgrim’s 
Progress.”  Baxter  is  dead,  but  souls 
are  quickened  by  the  “  Saint’s  Rest.” 
Cowper  is  dead,  but  the  “  golden  ap¬ 
ples  ”  are  still  as  fresh  as  when  newly 
gathered  in  the  “  silver  basket  ”  of  the 
Olney  Hymns.  Eliot  is  dead,  but  the 
missionary  enterprise  is  young.  Henry 
Martyn  is  dead,  but  who  can  count  the 
apostolic  spirits  who,  phoenix-like,  have 
started  from  the  funeral-pile?  Howard 
is  dead,  and  modern  philanthropy  is  omy 
commencing  its  career.  Raikes  is  dead, 
but  the  Sabbath-schools  go  on. — Rev.  J. 
Hamilton. 
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The  Strong  Hand. 

We  were  on  a  pic-nic.  It  was  in  a 
grove  on  a  bluff  overlooking  the  ocean, 
— a  fine,  cool,  shady  spot  in  a  hot  sum¬ 
mer’s  day.  Roger  and  I  strayed  away 
from  the  party  to  a  small  beach  below 
the  bluff  to  pick  up  shells.  While  we 
were  skipping  on  the  rocks  and  filling 
our  pockets,  the  tide  came  in  and 
flooded  the  strip  of  land  by  which  we 
came.  What  should  we  do?  There  was 
no  boat  to  take  us  oft1,  and  no  way  of 
escape  but  to  climb  the  steep  side  of  the 
bluft*  fronting  the  sea.  Oh,  it  looked  so 
steep,  so  high.  Could  we  climb  it?  We 
shouted  to  our  friends  above.  They 
caught  sight  of  us,  yet  what  could  they 
do  ?  They  had  no  ropes  to  hold  out  to 
us.  The  tide  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
How  bitterly  we  repented  coming! 
Why  did  we  not  stay  in  safety  on  the 
bluff?  The  tide  began  to  curl  round 
our  very  feet,  and  scale  the  hill  we 
must.  At  the  first  step  the  sand  gave 
way  beneath  our  tread.  I  caught  hold 
of  the  bushes  growing  among  the  rocks. 
The  twigs  broke,  and  the  rock  came 
tumbling  down. 

I  began  to  cry  with  fright,  when  sud¬ 
denly  a  man  crept  round  a  rock.  “  Here, 
child,”  he  said  to  me  kindly,  “  put  your 
hand  in  mine,  and  don’t  be  afraid.”  I 
put  my  hand  in  his  strong  kind  hand, 
and  the  very  touch  of  it  gave  me  cour¬ 
age.  Up  he  went  over  the  rocks,  draw¬ 
ing  me  after  him — up,  up,  up.  If  the 
sand  gave  way,  I  had  him  to  cling  to. 
Up,  up,  until  he  landed  me  safely  on 
the  top:  then  he  went  down  and  drew 
up  Roger.  How  happy  we  wTere,  how 
thankful  were  our  friends,  especially 
when  we  looked  down  and  saw  the  tide 
covering  the  spot  where  we  stood.  The 
kind  man  was  a  fisherman,  who  saw  our 
danger  and  ran  to  save  us. 

How  sweet  to  take  hold  of  mother’s 
hand,  and  walk  by  her  side.  How  good 
to  have  father’s  hand  through  dark, 
strange,  and  dangerous  places.  There 
is  another  Hand  still  stretched  out  to 
you,  and  a  voice  which  says,  “  Here,  my 
child,  put  your  hand  in  mine,  and  don’t 
be  afraid.”  Ho  you  know  who  ?  It  is 
the  Lord  Jesus.  You  are  trying  to 
climb  to  heaven.  It  is  hard  climbing 
alone.  Your  feet  keep  slipping  back. 
The  things  you  hope  will  help  you,  don’t 


answer.  They  are  not  strong  enough 
to  hold  you.  What  can  you  do?  If 
you  stay  where  you  are,  you  will  be  lost. 
Then  that  sweet  voice  whispers,  “  Here, 
my  child,  put  your  hand  in  mine,  and 
don’t  be  afraid.”  It  is  the  precious 
Saviour.  He  sees  your  danger,  and 
hastens  to  save  you.  Put  your  hand  in 
His.  Do  not  let  it  go.  Keep  fast  hold 
of  Him.  By  His  side  you  can  go  up 
the  hill  of  difficulty,  overcome  all  the 
hindrances  of  the  narrow  way,  and  reach 
heaven,  that  happy  land. 

My  children,  put  your  hand  in  Jesus’, 
and  don't  let  go. —  Winning  Words. 


Moths  in  the  Candle. 


Every  moth  learns  for  itself  that  the 
candle  burns.  Every  night,  while  the 
candle  lasts,  the  slaughter  goes  on,  and 
leaves  its  wingless  and  dead  around  it. 
The  light  is  beautiful,  and  warm,  and 
attractive ;  and,  unscared  by  the  dead, 
the  foolish  creatures  rush  into  the 
flames,  and  drop,  hopelessly  singed, 
their  little  lives  despoiled. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  men  have 
reason,  and  a  moral  sense.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  they  observe,  draw  con¬ 
clusions,  and  learn  by  experience.  In¬ 
deed,  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
looking  down  upon  the  animal  world  as 
a  group  of  inferior  beings,  and  as  sub¬ 
jects  of  commiseration  on  account  of 
their  defencelessness,  yet  there  is  a  large 
class  of  men,  reproduced  by  every  pass¬ 
ing  generation,  that  do  exactly  what  the 
moths  do,  and  die  exactly  as  the  moths 
die.  They  learn  nothing  by  observa¬ 
tion  or  experience-  They  draw  no  con¬ 
clusions,  save  those  which  are  fatal  to 
themselves.  Around  a  certain  class  of 
brilliant  temptations  they  gather,  night 
after  night,  and  with  singed  wings  or 
lifeless  bodies  they  strew  the  ground 
around  them.  No  instruction,  no  ex¬ 
postulations,  no  observation  of  ruin,  no 
sense  of  duty,  no  remonstrances  of  con¬ 
science,  have  any  effect  upon  them.  If 
they  were  moths  in  fact  they  could  not 
be  sillier  or  more  obtuse.  They  are, 
indeed,  so  far  under  the  domination  of 
their  animal  natures  that  they  act  like 
animals,  and  sacrifice  themselves  in 
flames  that  the  world’s  exj^erience  has 
shown  to  be  fatal. 
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If  We  Knew. 


If  we  knew  the  woe  and  heartache, 
Waiting  for  us  down  the  road, 

If  our  lips  could  taste  the  wormwood, 

If  our  backs  could  feel  the  load, 

Would  we  waste  the  day  in  wishing 
For  a  time  that  ne'er  can  be? 

Would  we  wait  in  such  impatience 
For  our  ships  to  come  from  sea? 

If  we  knew  the  baby  fingers 

Pressed  against  the  window  pane 
Would  be  cold  and  stiff  to-morrow  — 
Never  trouble  us  again — 

Would  the  bright  eyes  of  our  darling 
Catch  the  frown  upon  our  brow  ? 

Would  the  print  of  rosy  fingers 
Vex  us  then  as  they  do  now  ? 

Ah  !  these  little  ice-cold  fingers, 

How  they  point  our  memories  back 
To  the  hasty  words  and  actions 
Strewn  along  our  backward  track. 

How  these  little  hands  remind  us, 

As  in  snowy  grace  they  lie, 

Not  to  scatter  thorns — but  roses — 

For  our  reaping  by  and  by. 

Strange,  we  never  prize  the  music 
Till  the  sweet-voiced  bird  has  flown  ; 
Strange,  that  we  should  slight  the  violets 
Till  the  lovely  flowers  are  gone; 
Strange,  that  summer  skies  and  sunshine 
Never  seem  half  so  fair 
As  when  winter’s  snowy  pinions 
Shake  their  white  down  in  the  air ! 

Lips,  from  which  the  seal  of  silence 
None  but  God  can  roll  away, 

Never  blossomed  in  such  beauty 
As  adorns  the  mouth  to-day ; 

And  sweet  words  that  freight  our  memory 
With  their  beautiful  perfume, 

Come  to  us  in  sweeter  accents 
Through  the  portals  of  the  tomb. 

Let  us  gather  up  the  sunbeams 
Lying  all  around  our  path  ; 

Let  us  keep  the  wheat  and  roses, 

Casting  out  the  thorns  and  chaff ; 

Let  us  find  our  sweetest  comfort 
In  the  blessings  of  to-day, 

With  a  patient  hand  removing 
All  the  briers  from  our  way. 


A  prisoner  who  had  been  in  prison . 
again  and  again  had  always  given  a  false 
name,  saying  he  could  not  bear  the 
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thought  of  his  father’s  honored  name 
being  on  the  prison  books  in  the  person 
of  his  unworthy  son. 


Queen  Victoria  at  the  Paper  Mil!. 

The  Queen  of  England  is  a  plain,  prac¬ 
tical  lady,  who  seems  to  feel  a  personal 
interest  Tn-her  subjects.  She  is  known  to 
have  visited  the  poor  and  the  sick  in  per¬ 
son,  and  even  to  have  read  the  Scriptures 
and  prayed  with  them,  t-ince  the  death 
of  her  husband,  Prince  Albert,  she  has 
withdrawn  from  fashionable  life,  to  the 
great  displeasure  of  many  of  her  gay  and 
giddy  subjects,  wTho  held  that  she  ought,  in 
court  circles,  to  keep  up  and  encourage  the 
fashionable  social  gatherings  of  her  earlier 
years.  Some  even  denounce  her  as  being 
avaricious,  secluding  herself  from  secret 
motives  of  an  unqueenly  frugality.  But 
in  spite  of  the  clamors  of  some  newspapers 
and  shopkeepers,  she  persists  in  her  plain 
life.  Now  and  then,  as  she  rides  or  walks 
out,  she  visits,  in  •  disguise,  some  hut  of 
poverty,  or  place  of  toil,  where  poor  laborers 
earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their 
brow.  The  following,  from  the  Sunday- 
School  Times,  narrates  an  instance  of  this 
kind. — Ed.  Guardian. 

The  queen  was  riding  out  in  her  grand 
carriage,  the  horses  tossing  their  plumes 
as  if  they  felt  themselves  a  little  better 
than  common  horses,  and  the  footmen 
all  decked  out  in  red,  feeling  that  they 
had  something  royal  about  them.  The 
queen  had  always  had  everything  she 
wanted,  and  so  was  quite  miserable  be¬ 
cause  she  could  not  think  of  a  visit. 

At  last  she  bethought  her  that  they 
had  just  been  building  a  new  paper  mill 
a  few  miles  out  of  the  city.  Now  she 
had  never  seen  a  paper  mill,  and  she 
determined  to  stop  a  little  way  off,  where 
lay  her  carriage,  and  walk  in,  not  as  a 
queen,  but  as  an  unknown  common  lady. 
She  went  in  alone,  and  told  the  owner 
she  would  like  to  see  his  mill.  He  was 
in  a  great  hurry,  and  did  not  know7  that 
she  was  the  queen.  But  he  said  to  him¬ 
self,  “  I  can  gratify  the  curiosity  of  this 
lady  and  add  to  her  knowledge ;  and 
though  I  am  terribly  hurried,  yet  I  will 
do  this  kindness.”  He  then  showed  her 
all  the  machinery ;  how  they  bleach  the 
rags  and  make  them  white ;  how  they 
grind  them  into  pulp ;  how  they  make 
sheets  and  smooth  them,  and  dry  them, 
and  make  them  beautiful.  The  queen 
was  astonished  and  delighted.  She 
w7ould  now  have  sometliiug  new  to  think 
about  and  talk  about. 

Just  as  she  was  about  leaving  the 
mill  she  came  to  a  room  filled  with  old 
worn-out,  dirty  rags.  At  the  door  of 
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this  room  was  a  great  multitude  of  poor, 
dirty  men  and  women,  and  children, 
bringing  old  bags  on  their  backs  filled 
with  bits  of  rags,  paper,  parts  of  old 
newspapers  and  the  like,  all  exceedingly 
filthy.  These  were  rag-pickers,  who  had 
picked  these  old  things  out  of  the  streets 
and  gutters  of  this  great  city. 

“  What  do  you  do  with  all  these  vile 
things?”  said  the  queen. 

“  Why,  madam,  I  make  paper  out  of 
them.  To  be  sure,  they  are  not  very 
profitable  stock,  but  I  can  use  them,  and 
it  keeps  these  poor  creatures  in  bread.” 

“But  these  rags !  Why,  sir,  they  are 
of  all  colors,  and  how  do  you  make  them 
white  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  have  a  great  power  of  taking 
out  all  the  dirt  and  the  old  colors.  You 
see  that  ‘scarlet’  and  ‘crimson,’  yet  I 
can  make  even  scarlet  and  crimson,  the 
hardest  colors  to  remove,  become  as 
white  as  snow.” 

“  Wonderful !  wonderful !”  said  the 
queen. 

She  then  took  her  leave,  but  the 
polite  owner  of  the  mill  insisted  on 
walking  and  seeing  her  safe  in  her  car¬ 
riage.  When  she  got  in  and  bowed  to 
him,  with  a  smile,  and  he  saw  all  the 
grand  establishment,  he  knew  it  was  the 
queen. 

“Well,  well!”  said  he,  “she  has 
learned  something  at  any  rate.  I  hope 
it  may  be  a  lesson  of  true  religion.” 

A  few  days  after,  the  queen  found 
lying  upon  her  writing  desk  a  pile  of 
the  most  beautiful  polished  paper  she 
had  ever  seen.  On  each  sheet  were 
the  letters  of  her  own  name,  and  her 
own  likeness.  How  she  did  admire  it. 
She  found,  also  a  note  within,  which  she 
read.  It  ran  thus : 

“  Will  my  queen  be  pleased  to  accept 
a  specimen  of  mv  paper,  with  the  assu¬ 
rance  that  every  sheet  was  manufactured 
out  of  the  contents  of  those  dirty  bags 
which  she  saw  on  the  backs  of  the  poor 
rag-pickers  ?  All  the  filth  and  the  colors 
are  washed  out,  and  I  trust  the  result 
is  such  as  even  a  queen  may  admire. 
Will  the  queen  also  allow  me  to  say 
that  I  have  had  many  a  good  sermon 
preached  to  me  in  my  mill  ?  I  can 
understand  how  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
can  take  the  poor  heathen,  the  low,  sin¬ 
ful  creatures  everywhere,  viler  than  the 
rags,  and  wash  them  and  make  them 
clean ;  and  how,  ‘  though  their  sins  be 


as  scarlet,  He  can  make  them  as  wool.’ 
And  I  can  see  that  He  ean  write  His 
own  name  upon  their  foreheads,  as  the 
queen  will  find  her  name  on  each  sheet 
of  paper ;  and  I  can  see  how,  as  these 
filthy  rags  may  go  into  the  palace  and 
be  ever  admired,  some  poor,  vile  sinners 
may  be  washed  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb,  and  be  received  into  the  palace 
of  the  King  of  heaven.” 


Rules  for  promoting  Brotherly  Love. 


1.  To  remember  that  we  are  all  sub¬ 
ject  to  failings  of  some  kind  or  other. 

2.  To  bear  with  and  not  magnify" 
other’s  infirmities. 

3.  To  pray  one  for  another  in  our 
social  meetings,  and  especially  in  private, 

4.  To  avoid  going  from  house  to 
house  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  news, 
and  meddling  with  other  people’s  busi¬ 
ness. 

5.  Always  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  anyr 
slanderous  report  of  a  brother,  and  pay 
no  attention  to  anyr  charge  brought 
against  such  except  it  be  well  founded. 

6.  If  a  brother  be  in  fault  to  tell  him 
of  it  first  privately  before  it  be  men¬ 
tioned  to  others.  (Matt,  xviii.  15.) 

7.  To  watch  against  a  shyness  of  each 
other,  and  to  put  the  best  construction 
on  any  action  that  has  the  appearance 
of  opposition  or  resentment. 

8.  To  observe  that  excellent  rule  of 
Solomon’s,  “  Leave  off  contention  before 
it  is  meddled  with.” 

9.  If  a  brother  has  offended,  to  con¬ 
sider  how  glorious,  how  godlike  it  is  to 
forgive,  and  how  unlike  a  Christian  it 
is  to  revenge. 

10.  To  remember  it  is  always  the 
grand  artifice  of  the  Evil  One  to  pro¬ 
mote  distance  and  contention  a  mono: 
Christians,  and  that  therefore  we  should 
watch  against  everything  that  would 
•further  his  end. 

11.  To  consider  how  much  more  good 
we  might  do  in  the  world  at  large,  and 
in  the  Church  in  particular,  when  we 
are  all  united  in  love,  than  what  we 
could  when  acting  alone  and  indulging 
in  a  contrary  spirit. 

12.  Lastlyq  to  consider  the  express 
commands  of  Scripture  and  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  John  xiii. 
34-55.  Eph.  iv.  31,  32.  Luke  xvii. 
3,  4.  1  Peter  ii.  21. 
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Martin  Luther’s  Letter  to  his  Little  Son. 


Grace  and  peace  in  Christ,  ray  dear 
little  son.  I  see  with  pleasure  that  thou 
learnest  well  and  prayest  diligently. 
Do  so,  my  son,  and  continue.  When  I 
come  home  I  will  bring  thee  a  pretty 
fairing. 

I  know  a  pretty,  merry  garden 
wherein  there  are  many  children.  They 
have  little  golden  coats,  and  they  gather 
beautiful  apples  under  the  trees,  and 
pears,  cherries,  plums  and  wheat-plums: 
they  sing,  and  jump,  and  are  merry. 
They  have  beautiful  little  horses,  too, 
with  gold  bits  and  silver  saddles.  And 
I  asked  the  man  to  whom  the  garden 
belongs,  whose  children  they  were? 
And  he  said,  They  are  the  children  that 
love  to  pray,  and  to  learn,  and  are 
good.  Then  I  said,  Dear  man,  I  have 
a  son  too,  his  name  is  Johnny  Luther. 
May  he  not  also  come  into  this  garden, 
and  eat  these  beautiful  apples  and 
pears  and  ride  these  fine  horses?  Then 
the  man  said,  If  he  loves  to  pray,  and 
learn,  and  is  good,  he  shall  come  into 
this  garden,  and  Lippus  and  Jost  too, 
and  when  they  all  come  together  they 
shall  have  fifes  and  trumpets,  lutes,  and 
all  sorts  of  music,  and  they  shall  dance 
and  shoot  with  little  cross-bows. 

And  he  showed  me  a  fine  meadow 
there  in  the  garden,  made  for  dancing. 
There  hung  nothing  but  golden  fifes, 
trumpets,  and  fine  silver  cross-bows. 
But  it  was  early,  and  the  children  had 
not  yet  eaten,  therefore  I  could  not  wait 
the  dance,  and  I  said  to  the  man :  Ah 
dear  sir!  I  will  immediately  go  and 
write  all  this  to  my  son,  Johnny,  and 
tell  him  to  pray  diligently,  and  learn 
well,  and  to  be  good,  so  that  he  may 
also  come  to  this  garden.  But  he  has 
an  aunt  Lehne,  he  must  bring  her  with 
him.  Then  the  man  said,  It  shall  be 
so  ;  go  and  write  him  so. 

Therefore,  my  dear  little  Johnny, 
learn  and  pray  away,  and  tell  Lippus 
and  Jost  too,  that  they  must  learn  and 
pray.  And  then  you  shall  come  to  the 
Garden  together.  Herewith  I  commend 
thee  to  Almighty  God.  And  greet  aunt 
Lehne,  and  give  her  a  kiss  for  my  sake. 

Thv  dear  father, 

Martinus  Luther. 


Where  Ministers  Come  From. 

\ _  _ 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  notice  the  fal¬ 
lowing  bit  of  Sunday-scbool  history  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  G.  B.  Bussell,  in  the  “  Re¬ 
formed  Era.”  We  should  be  happy  to  re¬ 
ceive  similar  reports  from  other  old  and 
successful  Sunday  schools  of  the  Church. 
—Ed.  of  Guardian. 

Dr.  Bausman  in  the  Guardian  for 
March,  speaking  of  the  Sunday-school 
of  Zion’s  congregation,  Chambersburg, 
says:  “  We  question  whether  there  is 
another  school  in  our  denomination 
which  has  given  so  large  a  number  of 
ministers  to  the  Church  as  this.  It  is 
now  in  its  forty-fifth  year.” 

The  ministers  are  thereafter  named  : 

Bev.  Ephraim  Keiffer,  Rev.  Dr. 
Moses  Keiffer,  Rev.  Henry  Heckerman, 
Rev.  Peter  Sweigert,  Rev.  Dr.  G.  W. 
Aughinbaugh,  Rev.  David  Hefflefinger, 
Rev.  N.  E.  Gilds,  and  Rev.  W.  R.  H. 
Deatrick ;  in  all  eight.  That  is  a  good 
showing. 

We  know  of  another  that  counts 
quite  as  many,  if  not  more. 

The  Sunday-school  at  Waynesboro, 
Pa.,  now  in  its  forty-first  year,  has  had 
connected  with  it  the  following  minis¬ 
ters :  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Harbaugh,  Rev.  Dr. 
D.  Gans,  Rev.  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Russell, 
Rev.  C.  C.  Russell,  Rev.  Jos.  H.  John¬ 
ston,  Rev.  A.  Carl  Whitmer,  Rev.  S. 
S.  Miller,  Rev.  Josiah  D.  Deatrick ; 
and  the  cry  is  still  they  come.  More 

are  on  the  wav. 

«/ 

Besides  the  above,  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Heller  was  also  in  this  Sunday-school, 
as  teacher,  before  he  became  a  minister. 
Also,  Rev.  Andrew  P.  Freeze,  and  Rev. 
Jonathan  Wolfersberger,  and  several 
others  could  be  named  who  are  now  or 
were,  in  the  Lutheran  and  Methodist 
ministry.  We  are  not  sure  but  that 
Rev.  G.  H.  Johnston  might  be  also 
counted  in,  as  he  comes  from  a  place  in 
the  country  only  a  few  miles  distant. 

The  old  superintendent  of  that  school 
used  to  claim  some  fourteen  ministers 
as  having  belonged  to  it.  We  have  not 
access  to  the  records,  but  as  he  gene¬ 
rally  spoke  by  the  book,  WTaynesboro 
may  be  put  down  at  a  few  figures  above 
the  other  old  school  in  the  number  of 
ministers  who  were  boys  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  it. 


Anno,  1530. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


The  Lord  has  given  our  Reformed 
congregations  an  abundant  ingathering 
of  souls  during  the  late  Easter  season. 
The  large  majority  of  the  persons  con¬ 
firmed  were  young  people,  taught  and 
trained  in  the  Sunday-schools  of  the 
churches  From  these  nurseries  of  souls 
the  Church  of  Christ  receives  her  most 
active  members.  Or  perhaps  we  should 
not  say  receives ;  for  she  can  not  receive 
them  from  herself.  They  belong  to  her 
from  their  baptism.  Under  her  nur¬ 
ture  and  tuition  they  have  grown  up, 
and  been  fitted  for  confirmation.  The 
Sunday-school  is  to  her  what  a  nursery 
is  to  a  fruit-grower;  the  place  where  she 
tenderly  cares  for  the  young  plants  of 
grace,  and  prepares  them  for  trans¬ 
planting.  This  is  implied  in  the  word 
Seminary — a  seed  plot,  where  plants  are 
raised  for  transplanting.  Pastors  and 
Sunday-school  teachers  ought  to  keep 
this  design  of  their  work  steadily  in 
view.  Their  instruction  lays  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  future  instruction  in  the 
catechetical  class.  Their  early  training 
straightens  crooked  habits,  corrects 
faults,  bends,  prunes,  and  blesses  the 
tender  plant,  and  helps  to  turn  its 
growth  forever  in  a  right  direction. 
Our  experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
best  and  most  efficient  help  to  build  up 
a  congregation  is  a  godly,  skilful  set  of 
Sunday-school  teachers. 

What  shall  be  done  with  the  Sunday- 
school  scholars  recently  confirmed  ? 
Some  hold  that  at  their  confirmation 
they  step  out  of  the  Sunday-school. 
This  is  an  erroneous  view.  Xow,  more 
than  ever,  they  need  the  kind  care, 
counsel  and  sympathy  of  their  teacher. 
They  have  renewed  their  baptismal 
vows  and  assumed  new  duties.  The 
relation  of  a  teacher  to  the  scholar  is 
in  some  respects  more  familiarly  inti¬ 
mate  than  that  of  the  pastor.  It  is 
more  difficult  for  the  latter  to  have  an 
eye  and  vigilant  care  on  each  one  of  the 
many  souls  of  his  flock  than  it  is  for 
the  teacher  to  have  the  same  on  the 
smaller  class-flock.  Keep  the  catechu- 
10 


mens  in  the  class.  Speak  to  them  about 
their  religious  duties.  Get  them  to 
confide  to  you  their  temptations  and 
troubles.  Inquire  about  the  regularity 
of  their  church-attendance ;  of  their 
comrfuning  at  the  Lord’s  Supper ;  of 
their  habits  of  devout  prayer  at  church 
and  in  the  closet ;  of  the  character  of 
their  associates.  Get  them  regularly 
to  give  something  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 
The  kind,  familiar  conversation  of  the 
teacher  in  the  class  reaches  and  touches 
the  heart  of  a  scholar  more  directly  and 
impressively  in  the  class  than  the  ser¬ 
mon  of  the  pastor  from  the  pulpit. 
The  faithfulness  of  the  catechumens  will, 
in  a  great  measure,  depend  upon  the 
fostering,  prayerful  care  which  their 
Sunday-school  teachers  will  continue  to 
exercise  over  them. 


The  expenses  incurred  by  punishing 
criminals  and  protecting  the  public 
against  wicked  acts,  and  for  the  support 
of  paupers,  are  rapidly  increasing.  Our 
prison  statistics  show  that  perhaps  more 
than  four-fifths  of  the  inmates  have  had 
no  early  religious  training,  neither  in 
the  family  nor  Sunday-school.  And 
the  great  bulk  and  burden  of  pauper¬ 
ism  is  entailed  upon  society  by  vice. 
Many  persons  are  poor  if  not  from  their 
own  sins,  at  least  from  the  sins  of  their 
parents.  To  whatever  door  the  curse 
may  be  traced,  its  door  posts  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  sprinkled  with  the  sacrifi¬ 
cial  blood  of  the  Atonement.  We  are 
now  speaking  of  the  vagrant  paupers, 
not  God’s  poor,  whose  lowly  condition 
providentially  schools  them  in  the 
attainment  of  eminent  piety.  Such  do 
not  become  a  burden,  but  a  blessing  to 
societv.  Had  the  communities  where 
our  present  criminals  and  paupers  were 
born  and  reared,  properly  cared  for 
them  by  early  religious  training,  in  the 
family,  Sunday-school  and  church,  our 
prisons  and  pauper  institutions  would 
be  comparatively  empty.  The  mur¬ 
derer,  whom  bars  and  bolts  can  scarcely 
keep  from  killing  his  fellow-beings  was 
once  a  gentle,  prattling  little  boy,  whom 
an  occasional  friendly  pat  on  the  shoul¬ 
der,  and  kind  words  could  easily  have 
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wooed  and  won  to  a  pure  and  useful 
life.  We  hold  that  active  Christian 
congregations  with  live,  pious  members, 
and  efficient  Sunday-schools,  are  not 
only  the  best  preventives  of  crime  and 
promoters  of  good  morals,  but  the  best 
system  of  political  and  social  economy 
for  the  protection  of  society  against 
crime,  and  the  reduction  of  tax-rates 


It  is  said  that  Gen.  Harrison,  one  day 
toward  the  end  of  his  life,  stood  by  his 
gardener  as  he  was  pruning  his  grape 
vines.  The  old  gardener  complained  to 
his  employer  of  the  bad  boys  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  always  stole  their 
nice  grapes  of  a  Sunday,  while  the 
family  were  at  church.  Would  not  the 
General  be  so  kind  as  to  get  him  a  good, 
large  watch-dog,  to  keep  the  boys  from 
stealing  their  fruit  ?  Else  all  his  labor 
would  be  in  vain.  After  a  short  pause 
the  old  soldier  replied  :  “  Better  still 
that  I  employ  a  good  Sunday-school 
teacher.  For  a  good  watch-dog  might 
save  the  grapes  for  us,  whilst  a  good 
Sunday-school  teacher  might  save  both 
the  grapes  and  the  boys.” 


Prepare  your  Sunday-school  Lesson. 
Do  not  teach  at  random.  It  is  too 
solemn  a  work.  Do  not  trust  to  your 
natural  intelligence  or  the  inspiration 
of  the  hour.  Attend  the  Teachers’ 
Biole  Class.  And  if  you  have  none, 
urge  the  pastor,  Superintendent  and 
teachers  to  start  one.  Try  and  get  one 
or  more  books  to  assist  you.  Try  the 
experiment.  After  thus  studying  a 
number  of  lessons,  you  will  become 
greatly  interested,  and,  what  is  more, 
you  will  be  able  to  interest  your  scholars. 
Any  other  text-book  but  the  Bible 
might  give  us  a  plausible  excuse  for 
dullness.  But  the  Holy  Scriptures  are 
so  simple  and  plain,  yet  so  rich  in  good¬ 
ness  and  truth,  that  a  lack  of  interest 
in  teaching  leaves  us  without  excuse. 
Do  not  lug  in  side  matters,  unless  you 
wish  to  point  a  moral  or  clinch  the  nail 
of  an  argument  by  them.  Do  not  for¬ 
get  to  apply  the  lesson  to  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  the  scholars.  Whatever  it 
commends  or  condemns  try  and  bring 
home  to  their  own  consciences  and  con¬ 
duct.  The  following  incident  has  two 
points,  which  apply  no  less  to  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  teacher  than  to  the  pastor. 


Old  Selden,  the  most  learned  man  of 
his  age,  gjffi  one  of  the  wittiest,  gives 
this  sensible  counsel  to  preachers : 
“  First,  in  your  sermons,  use  your  logic, 
and  then  your  rhetoric.  Rhetoric  with¬ 
out  logic  is  like  a  tree  with  leaves  and 
blossoms  but  no  root.  That  rhetoric  is 
best  which  is  most  seasonable  and  most 
catching.  An  instance  we  have  in  the 
old  blunt  commander  at  Cadiz,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  showed  him¬ 
self  a  good  orator.  Having  to  say 
something  to  his  soldiers,  which  he  was 
not  used  to  do,  he  made  them  a  speech 
to  this  purpose  :  “  What  a  shame  it  will 
be,  you  Englishmen,  that  feed  upon 
good  beef  and  brewers,  to  let  those  ras¬ 
cally  Spaniards  beat  you,  that  eat 
nothing  but  oranges  and  lemons!”  And 
so  put  more  spirit  in  his  men  than  he 
could  have  done  with  the  most  learned 
oration.  Rhetoric  is  either  very  good 
or  stark  naught.  There  is  no  medium 
in  rhetoric.  If  I  am  not  fully  per¬ 
suaded,  I  laugh  at  the  orator.” 

The  Sunday-school  furnishes  a  power¬ 
ful  vantage  ground  for  successful  reli¬ 
gious  work.  In  early  life  the  heart  is 
more  easily  impressed,  the  conscience 
most  tender,  the  memory  most  retentive, 
wrong  habits  most  easily  corrected, 
prayer  most  easily  taught  and  practiced, 
and  a  trustful  faith  most  easily  exercised. 
Above  all  other  periods  of  life, 

“  Youth  is  the  time  to  serve  the  Lord, 

The  time  t’  insure  the  great  reward.” 


Dr.  Spencer,  in  a  sermon  upon  delay 
of  conversion,  says — “  Make  up  a  con¬ 
gregation  of  a  thousand  Christians. 
Divide  them  into  five  classes  according 
to  the  ages  at  which  they  became  Chris¬ 
tians.  Place  in  the  first  class  all  those 
converted  under  20  years  of  age  ;  *  *  * 
and  in  the  fifth  class  all  those  converted 
between  50  and  60  *  *  *.  Of  your 
thousand  Christians  there  were  hope¬ 
fully  converted  under  20  years  of  age 
548  *  *  *.  Between  50  and  60  years 
of  age  3.  Here  are  your  five  classes  ! 
But  you  complain  of  me ;  you  ask, 
Why  stop  at  60  years  old  ?  Ah  !  well, 
then,  if  you  will  have  a  sixth  class,  and 
can  call  it  a  class — converted  between 
60  and  70  years  of  age — one.  Just 
one  out  of  a  thousand  Christians  con¬ 
verted  over  sixty  years  old  !  What  a 
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lesson  on  delay  !  What  an  awful  les- 


Christ  is  the  source  and  centre  of  all 
abiding  religious  life.  Everything  that 
tends  to  exclude  Him  from  our  hearts  or 
minds,  that  makes  us  think  less  fervently 
and  frequently  of  Him,  must  be  shunned 
and  gotten  rid  of.  “Looking  unto 
Jesus,  the  Author  and  finisher  of  our 
faith,”  is  the  advice  of  Holy  Writ. 
Hold  Him  up  in  your  pious  life  to  the 
view  of  others.  Let  Him  live,  love, 
speak  and  meekly  suffer  in  and  through 
you. 

A  Spanish  artist  was  once  employed 
to  paint  the  “  Last  Supper.”  It  was  his 
object  to  throw  all  the  sublimity  of  his 
art  into  the  figure  and  the  countenance 
of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  but  he  put  on  the 
table  in  the  foreground  some  chased 
cups,  the  workmauship  of  which  was 
exceedingly  beautiful.  When  his  friends 
came  to  see  the  picture  on  the  easel, 
every  one  said,  “  What  beautiful  cups  !” 
“Ah!”  said  he,  “I  have  made  a  mis¬ 
take  ;  these  cups  divert  the  eyes  of  the 
spectator  from  the  Lord,  to  whom  I 
wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
observer.”  And  he  forthwith  took  up 
his  brush  and  blotted  them  from  the 
canvas,  that  the  strength  and  vigor  of 
the  chief  object  might  be  prominently 
seen  and  observed.  Thus  all  Christians 
should  feel  their  great  study  to  be 
Christ’s  exaltation ;  and  whatever  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  hinder  man  from  beholding 
Him,  in  all  the  glory  of  His  person  and 
work,  should  be  removed  out  of  the  way. 
“  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory ,  save  in 
the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Let 
the  sentiment  and  language  of  Paul  be 
ours, — 

“  Him  in  all  my  works  I  seek, 

Who  hung  upon  the  tree ; 

Only  of  His  love  I’ll  speak, 

Who  freely  died  for  me. 

While  I  sojourn  here  below, 

Nothing  I  desire  beside  ; 

Only  Jesus  will  I  know, 

And  Jesus  crucified.” 


Arago,  in  his  Autobiography,  tells  us 
that  his  “  master  in  mathematics”  was  a 
word  or  two  of  advice  which  he  found 
in  the  binding  of  one  of  his  text-books. 
Puzzled  and  discouraged  by  the  difficul¬ 
ties  he  met  with  in  his  early  studies,  he 
was  almost  ready  to  give  over  the  pur¬ 
suit.  Some  words  which  he  found  on 


the  waste-leaf,  used  to  stiffen  the  cover 
of  his  paper- bound  text-book,  caught 
his  eye,  and  interested  him. 

“  Impelled,”  he  says,  “  by  an  indefi¬ 
nite  curiosity,  I  dampened  the  cover  of 
;  the  book,  and  carefully  unrolled  the  leaf, 

I  to  see  what  was  on  the  other  side.  It 
‘  proved  to  be  a  short  letter  from  D’Alem¬ 
bert  to  a  young  person  disheartened, 
like  myself,  by  the  difficulties  of  math¬ 
ematical  study,  and  who  had  written  to 
him  for  counsel.  ‘  Go  on,  sir,  go  on  !’ 
was  the  counsel  which  D’Alembert  gave 
him  ;  ‘  the  difficulties  you  meet  will 
resolve  themselves  as  you  advance. 
Proceed,  and  light  will  dawn  and  shine 
with  increased  clearness  on  your  path.’ 
That  maxim,”  continues  Arago,  “  was 
my  greatest  master  in  mathematics.” 

We  have  a  number  of  anonvmous 

V 

articles  on  hand  for  the  Guardian,  some 
of  which  deserve  a  place  in  its  columns. 
We  are,  however,  compelled  to  reject 
them  In  order  to  insure  insertion,  the 
editor  must  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
author’s  name,  although,  if  the  author 
I  so  chooses,  it  may  appear  in  print  under 
an  assumed  name. 


The  Children  in  the  Sanctuary. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


11  The  Sunday-school  is  not  the  Church. 
The  longest  lesson  cannot  make  up  for  the 
shortest  prayer.  Lesson -giving  and  re¬ 
ceiving  is  only  a  part  of  the  child’s  re¬ 
ligious  education.  Worship  is  a  most 
important  part.  It  cannot  be  neglected 
and  the  soul  prosper.  We  have  seen  chil¬ 
dren  refuse  to  enter  church  because  they 
have  been  to  school.  Is  this  right?” 

— Sunday-School  Times. 

Certainly  not.  Just  here  is  a  weak¬ 
ness  in  our  present  Sunday-school  spirit 
and  system  that  needs  correction.  Pro¬ 
minent  Sunday-school  men,  lecturers, 
superintendents,  and  even  some  pastors, 
magnify  the  mission  of  the  Sunday- 
school  so  immoderately  and  in  such  a 
one-sided  way,  as  to  leave  the  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  that  the 
Church  is  a  secondary  matter — that  the 
congregation  is  to  be  an  auxiliary  to 
the  Sunday-school,  instead  of  the  re¬ 
verse.  In  a  well-ordered  family  there 
is  a  room  called  the  nursery.  Here  the 
little  folks  roll  about  on  the  floor,  romp 
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and  play,  and  learn  tlieir  first  lessons  in 
life.  It  is  an  important  room ;  still  it 
is  not  the  head  of  this  home  depart¬ 
ment,  but  only  a  part  of  it,  which  helps 
to  train  and  educate  the  children  for 
their  duties  as  older  members  of  the 
family  and  the  Church. 

A  Sunday-school  is  the  nursery  of  a 
congregation.  In  it  the  children  are 
trained  and  taught  to  become  full,  ac¬ 
tive  communicant  members  of  the  fold. 
In  order  to  do  and  become  this,  they 
must  early  be  taught  to  meet  and  wor¬ 
ship  with  the  congregation.  They  may 
not  understand  an  entire  sentence  of 
the  sermon.  Yet  withal  they  will  be 
solemnly  impressed.  The  example  of 
parents  here  becomes  impressive  and 
salutary.  The  father,  with  hat  in  hand, 
leading  his  little  family,  mother  and 
children,  to  his  pew;  all  helping  to 
sing,  all  devoutly  joining  in  prayer — all 
this  is  a  schooling  which  the  Christian 
child  imperatively  needs.  Any  Sunday- 
school  that  makes  a  child  dislike  or  dis¬ 
relish  the  regular  church  service,  is  a 
curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to  its  congre¬ 
gation  and  its  children.  Last  summer 
certain  churches  held  their  Sunday- 
school  services  in  the  morning.  Usually 
they  closed  their  sessions  about  the  time 
when  the  regular  church  services  began. 
Wre  often  noticed  crowds  of  children 
and  youth  going  away  from  the  church 
when  other  people,  the  parents  of  the 
scholars,  were  coming  to  the  house  of 
God.  Their  conduct  seemed  to  say: 
“  What  do  we  care  about  church  !  The 
Sunday-school  is  our  church.” 

We  regard  this  growing  alienation  of 
the  children  from  the  regular  worship 
of  the  sanctuary  as  a  great  evil.  The 
Sunday-school  must  have  its  place,  has 
its  holy  mission ;  but  every  successful 
effort  to  make  it  a  substitute  for  the 
Church,  must  result  in  the  most  serious 
damage  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  As  well 
might  the  arm  say  to  the  head,  “  I  have 
no  need  of  thee.”  Old  people  tell  us 
that  in  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran 
Churches,  and  likewise  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  of  fifty  years  ago,  it  was 
the  universal  custom  for  parents  to  take 
their  children  with  them  to  church. 
Within  our  memory,  even,  this  good 
custom  prevailed  much  more  than  now. 
We  never  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a 
Sunday-school,  for  the  reason  that  there 
was  none  sufficiently  near  our  country 


home.  At  least,  so  it  was  thought  then ; 
now  perhaps  we  would  not  consider  the 
distance  too  great.  Besides,  people  did 
not  feel  the  same  zealous  interest  in  the 
cause  then  as  now. 

But  our  now  sainted  parents,  from 
early  boyhood,  always  took  us  with 
them  to  church.  Often  of  a  pleasant 
Sunday  morning  we  walked  a  distance 
of  two  miles  to  the  old  stone  church  in 
Lancaster.  We  can  still  remember 
how  we  sat  with  them  in  their  pew,  and 
with  what  a  solemn  pleasure  we  first 
watched  father  and  mother  bowing 
their  heads  and  whispering  their  short 
prayer  as  they  sat  down  in  their  pew. 
And  then  how  earnestly  they  sang.  And 
how  tired  we  sometimes  got  because  our 
feet  could  not  reach  the  floor,  and  our 
chikl-mind  could  not  feel  the  same  inter¬ 
est  in  the  sermon  as  older  people.  And 
yet  the  whole  service  seemed  a  heaven  on 
earth  to  us.  The  kneeling  place  around 
the  outside  of  the  chancel  railing  sat 
full  of  little  children,  who  looked  like 
angels,  circling  around  good  old  parson 
Hoffmeier,  waiting  to  carry  forth  and 
impress  his  message  upon  the  hearts 
“  of  those  who  are  heirs  of  salvation.” 
The  organ  loft  and  one  side  of  the  gal¬ 
lery  were  crowded  with  boys  and  girls. 
True,  some  of  the  more  restless  ones 
gave  stern  sexton  Hubert  a  world  of 
trouble.  And  many  watched  him  work¬ 
ing  the  long  mysterious  levers  of  the 
large  organ-bellows.  In  short  the  con¬ 
gregation  assembled  for  public  worship 
was  composed  of  parents  and  tlieir  chil¬ 
dren. 

One  pleasant  Sunday  morning  our 
dear  father,  with  two  of  his  bovs  with 
him,  walked  leisurely  up  West  King 
street,  on  his  way  to  church.  In  pass¬ 
ing  Cooper’s  hotel  he  was  accosted  by 
an  acquaintance.  He  was  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Church,  a  man  of  wealth  and 
wild  reckless  habits  ;  indeed  was  known 

by  the  soubriquet  of  “  wild  John  S - 

His  sons  were  as  wild  as  their  father, 
whom  they  treated  with  disobedience 
and  disrespect.  He  had  evidently  been 
drinking  too  much  the  day  and  night 
previous.  As  he  sat  on  the  board  bench 
in  front  of  the  hotel,  listeniug  to  the 
solemn  ringing  of  the  church-going  bell, 
our  father  passed  along. 

After  the  usual  greeting,  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  pressed  him  to  take  a  seat 
beside  him.  He  replied  that  he  could  not. 
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“Why  not?  Where  are  you  going?” 

“  I  am  going  to  church,”  said  father. 

“  To  church  ?  Do  you  go  to  church 
every  Sunday?” 

“Yes,  if  I  possibly  can.” 

“  And  do  you  always  take  both  your 
boys  with  you?” 

“Yes.” 

“  Why,  how  can  you  get  them  to  go 
with  you  ?  Mine  would  not  do  that.” 

“  I  have  no  trouble  with  mine.  I 
take  them  with  me  when  they  are  small, 
and  as  they  grow  older  they  wish  to  do 
it  without  being  urged.  I  have  an  old 
book  at  home,  which  I  read  a  great 
deal.  It  says : 

“  ‘  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
shall  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 
depart  from  it!’  I  have  tried  to  do 
that,  and  thus  far  have  found  it  true 
with  my  children.” 

After  a  short  pause  wild  John  S - 

sadly  replied : 

“  B.,  I  wish  I  had  done  the  same. 
You  are  a  happy  man,  far  happier  than 
I  am.  My  children  give  me  no  com¬ 
fort.  They  are  leading  an  unchristian, 
reckless  life.  And  what  is  worse,  they 
have  learned  it  of  me.  B.,  you  are  a 
happy  man ;  I  am  very  unhappy.” 

“  S - ,  it  is  your  own  fault.  Come, 

begin  a  Christian  life.  Come  with  me 
to  church.  Make  a  beginning.” 

“Alas,  it  is  too  late  now.  Too  late 
to  train  my  children  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  after  they  have  grown  up 
and  been  hardened  in  sin.  And  I  set 
them  the  example.  B.,  you  are  a 
happy  man  ;  but  I  am  very  unhappy.” 

They  parted,  the  one,  with  a  little 
boy  at  each  hand,  thankfully  went  to 
the  sanctuary.  The  other  pondered  long 
and  sadly  as/he  sat  on  the  bench.  The 
one  took  his  children  with  him  to 
church,  and  sought  to  train  them  in  the 
right  way,  and  so  far  as  human  eye  can 
see  and  tell,  they  have  not  departed 
from  it.  The  other,  with  his  offspring, 
have  made  shipwreck  of  life,  have  been 
ruined  in  body,  reputation  and  soul. 


“The  Old  Pictorial  History.” 


BY  J.  O.  J. 


Most  people  do  not,  perhaps,  fully 
appreciate  the  advantage  of  having  pic¬ 
torial  histories  about  the  house.  A  young 


boy  or  girl  would  not  think  of  trying  to 
read  such  a  “  dry  book  ”  as  a  history  ; 
but  every  boy  and  girl  will  search  out 
all  the  pictures  that  are  to  be  found  in 
its  pages,  and  gaze  upon  them,  greatly 
wondering  what  they  mean.  Their  curi¬ 
osity  will  be  aroused  by  the  pictures  and 
will  incite  them  to  look  over  the  chap¬ 
ter  merely  to  understand  the  picture. 
In  this  way  they  become  well  informed 
by  degrees  on  historical  subjects. 

In  my  father’s  house  was  a  pictorial 
“History of  the  American  Wars,”  well 
bound  and  profusely  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  all  the  leading  characters  of 
both  armies,  and  of  all  the  important 
battle-fields,  forts  and  ships. 

The  book  was  always  lying  on  the 
table,  and  not  kept  carefully  away  from 
the  children  of  the  household.  I  grew 
up  with  it  in  my  hands  and  before  my 
eyes.  When  nothing  else  interested  me 
I  found  a  real  pleasure  in  looking  over 
the  pictures  of  generals  and  war  scenes. 
It  was  my  companion  during  the  long 
winter  evenings  in  our  country  home. 
Even  now  it  lies  before  my  mind’s  eye, 
and  many  of  the  pictures  come  out 
clearly  to  my  view.  Old  friend  of  my 
boyhood,  how  familiar  is  thy  look  !  How 
much  I  owe  to  thee!  How  great  a  part 
of  my  knowledge  of  American  history 
I  derived  from  looking  over  thy  illus¬ 
trated  pages  ! 

I  was  often  puzzled  to  know  what  the 
wars  were  about,  and  on  which  side  I 
ought  to  be.  The  pictures  could  not 
tell  me  that.  But  I  gradually  learned 
to  know  the  meaning  of  it  all,  and, 
happily,  chose  the  right  side. 

To  the  children  of  the  household  a 
good  pictorial  book  is  an  inestimable 
blessing.  It  is  a  silent  tutor  in  the 
family,  imparting  useful  knowledge  to 
the  children  in  the  most  pleasing  man¬ 
ner.  Both  the  eye  and  the  mind  are 
feasted  by  it.  Parents,  you  cannot  spend 
a  few  dollars  to  better  advantage  than 
by  buying  good  books,  especially  such 
as  are  illustrated  with  good  pictures, 
and  allowing  the  children  to.  have  free 
access  to  them. 


The  mind  is  to  the  heart,  as  the  door 
to  the  house :  what  comes  into  the  heart, 
comes  in  through  the  understanding, 
and  truths  sometimes  go  no  farther  than 
.the  entry,  and  never  penetrate  the  heart. 
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GOSPEL  LESSONS. 

MAY  2.  LESSOR  XYIII.  1875. 


Fifth  Sunday  after  Easter. 


23.  And  in  that  day  ye  shall  ask  me  nothing. 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  Whatsoever  ye 
shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name,  he  will  give 
it  you. 

24.  Hitherto  have  ye  asked  nothing  in  my 
name :  ask,  and  ye  shall  receive,  that  your  joy 
may  be  full. 

25.  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you  in 
proverbs:  but  the  time  cometh,  when  I  shall  no 
more  speak  unto  you  in  proverbs,  but  I  shall 
shew  you  plainly  of  the  Father. 

26.  At  that  day  ye  shall  ask  in  my  name :  and 
I  say  not  unto  you,  that  I  will  pray  the  Father 
for  you  : 

27.  For  the  Father  himself  loveth  you,  be¬ 
cause  ye  have  loved  me,  and  have  believed  that 1 
I  came  out  from  God. 

28.  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  am  I 


St.  John  xvi.  23-33. 

come  into  the  world :  again,  I  leave  the  world, 
and  go  to  the  Father. 

29.  His  disciples  said  unto  him,  Lo,  now 
speakest  thou  plainly,  and  speakest  no  proverb. 

30.  Now  are  we  sure  that  thou  knowest  all 
things,  and  needest  not  that  any  man  should 
ask  thee :  by  this  we  believe  that  thou  earnest 
forth  from  God. 

31 .  Jesus  answered  them,  Do  ye  now  believe  ? 

32.  Behold,  the  hour  cometh,  yea,  is  now 
come,  that  ye  shall  be  scattered,  every  man  to 
his  own,  and  shall  leave  me  alone :  and  yet  I  am 
not  alone,  because  the  Father  is  with  me. 

33.  These  things  I  have  spoken  unto  you,  that 
in  me  ye  might  have  peace.  In  the  world  ye 
shall  have  tribulation  :  but  be  of  good  cheer ;  I 
have  overcome  the  world. 


QUESTIONS. 


23.  What  does  Jesus  say  to  His  disciples  in 
this  verse  ?  To  ivhat  day  does  He  refer  ?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  ask,  here?  What  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  verily?  Why  is  it  here  repeated?  What 
promise  does  He  give  to  them  ?  Does  whatsoever 
mean  anything  or  everything  that  they  might 
ask  for  ?  What  then  does  it  mean  ?  What  is  it 
to  pray  to  the  Father  in  the  name  of  Christ? 

24.  Had  the  disciples  hitherto  prayed  in  His 
name  ?  Was  this,  then,  a  new  way  of  praying? 
What  would  be  the  result  of  such  asking? 
What  does  that  mean  ? 

25.  How  does  Jesus  say  that  he  had  hitherto 
spoken  to  them  ?  What  is  meant  by  these  things  ? 
What  by  proverbs  ?  Did  Jesus  generally  teach 
them  by  parables  ?  Matt.  xiii.  34.  To  what  time 
does  He  here  refer? 

26.  How  does  He  direct  them  to  ask  at  that 
day  ?  What  else  does  He  say  ?  Does  He  mean  by 
these  words  that  He  will  not  pray  for  them  ? 
Does  He  not  always  pray  for  His  true  disciples  ? 
Bom.  viii.  34  ;  Heb.  vii.  25.  What  does  He  then 
mean,  when  He  says,  I  say  not  unto  you,  etc.  ? 

27.  Why  would  the  Father  also  hear  them? 
Does  the  Father  love  all  who  love  the  Son  and 
believe  in  Him  ?  Will  He  also  hear  and  answer 
their  prayers  ? 

28.  From  whom  did  Jesus  say  He  came  forth  ? 
WThen  did  He  come  into  the  world  ?  When  did 


He  leave  the  world  again,  and  go  to  the 
F  ather  ? 

29.  What  answer  did  the  disciples  make  to 
these  things  ? 

30.  What  further  did  they  sav?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  sure  ?  What  did  they  mean  by  say¬ 
ing  that  Jesus  knew  all  things  ?  What  by 
needest  not  that  any  man  should  ask  thee  ?  What 
effect  had  their  conviction  of  the  Omniscience  of 
Christ  upon  them  ? 

31.  32.  What  did  Jesus  answer  ?  To  what  hour 
does  He  refer?  Matt.  xxvi.  30,  31.  What  pro¬ 
phet  predicted  this?  Zech.  xiii.  7.  Did  it  really 
take  place?  Matt.  xxvi.  56  ;  Mark  xiv.  50.  But, 
though  the  disciples  would  be  thus  scattered, 
would  Jesus  be  alone  ?  Who  would  be  with  Him  ? 

33.  For  what  purpose  does  Jesus  say  that  He 
spoke  these  things  to  them  ?  What  would  they 
have  in  the  world  ?  What  is  meant  by  tribula¬ 
tion  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  good  cheer  ?  How 
had  Christ  overcome  the  world?  How  could 
this  fact  be  a  source  of  peace  and  courage  to  the 
disciples  ? 

In  what  light  does  this  lesson  place  Jesus  be¬ 
fore  us  ?  Living,  as  we  do,  in  this  world  of  dark¬ 
ness,  sin  and  tribulation,  do  not  tve  need  the 
light,  and  comfort  and  peace  which  He  alone 
can  bestow?  What  way  does  this  lesson  point 
out  to  us  in  which  we  may  obtain  these  blessings  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XVIII.  Lord's  Day. 


46.  How  dost  thou  understand  these  words, 
“  He  ascended  into  heaven  ?” 

That  Christ,  in  sight  of  His  disciples,  was  taken 
up  from  the  earth  into  heaven  ;  and  that  He 
continues  tkere  for  our  interest,  until  He  come 
again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead. 

47.  Is  not  Christ  then  with  us,  even  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  as  He  hath  promised  ? 

Christ  is  very  man  and  very  God :  with  respect 
to  His  human  nature,  He  is  no  more  on  earth  ; 
but  with  respect  to  His  Godhead,  majesty,  grace 
and  Spirit,  He  is  at  no  time  absent  from  us. 

48.  But  if  His  human  nature  is  not  present 
wherever  His  Godhead  is,  are  then  these  two  na¬ 
tures  in  Christ  separated  from  one  another? 


Not  at  all ;  for  since  the  Godhead  is  incompre¬ 
hensible  and  omnipresent,  it  must  necessarily 
follow  that  the  same  is  not  limited  with  the  hu¬ 
man  nature  He  assumed,  and  yet  remains  per¬ 
sonally  united  to  it. 

49.  Of  what  advantage  to  us  is  Christ’s  ascen¬ 
sion  into  heaven  ? 

First,  that  He  is  our  advocate  in  the  presence 
of  His  Father  in  heaven :  secondly,  that  we  have 
our  flesh  in  heaven,  as  a  sure  pledge  that  He,  as 
the  Head,  will  also  take  us  up  to  Himself,  as  His 
members :  thirdly,  that  He  sends  us  His  Spirit, 
as  an  earnest,  by  whose  power  we  “seek  the 
things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  and  not  things  on  earth.” 
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Comments. — That  day. — The  period 
of  time  which  began  with  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  our  Lord,  particularly  with  His 
ascension,  and  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
and  extends  through  the  whole  dispensa¬ 
tion  of  the  Spirit  on  to  the  second  com¬ 
ing  of  Christ.  Ash. — Means  here  both 
to  inquire  and  to  pray — to  inquire  for 
clearer  knowledge,  and  to  pray  for  more 
abundant  grace.  Verily.  The  word 
in  the  Greek  is  Amen,  and  means  most 
truly  and  really.  Its  repetition  gives 
the  word  almost  the  solemnity  of  an 
oath.  Whatsoever. — This  word,  though 
very  comprehensive  in  its  general  mean¬ 
ing,  does  not  here  signify  anything  or 
everything  that  the  disciples  might  ask 
for,  but  only  those  things  which  were 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God, 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  for  their  own 
good.  In  My  name.  To  ask  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  means  1)  to  plead  His 
merits  and  mediation  as  the  only  reason 
for  being  heard  and  answered,  2)  to  ask 
in  union  with  His  person,  He  praying 
in  and  with  us  by  His  Spirit  (Rom.  8  : 
26;  Eph.  6:  18),  3)  to  ask  according 
to  His  mind,  and  in  the  interests  of 
His  Kingdom. 

24.  Hitherto  the  disciples  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  pray  to  the  Father 
in  and  through  Christ.  They  had 
prayed  to  God,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  God 
of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob, 
but  not  as  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  for  His 
sake  our  God  and  Father.  Such  prayer 
was  not  possible  before  Jesus  was  glori¬ 
fied.  Therefore,  it  was  also  something 
altogether  new.  Your  joy  may  be  full. 
Happiness  resulting  from  as  full  and 
complete  divine  knowledge,  and  spiritual 
experience  as  was  possible  in  this  world. 

25.  These  things.  Not  only  all  the 
things  that  He  had  spoken  to  them 
during  this  last  conversation  (from 
Chap,  xiii.),  but  all  that  He  had  spoken 
to  them  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
connection  with  Him  as  His  disciples. 
Proverbs.  Parables  or  figurative  dis¬ 
courses.  The  time  cometh.  The  day  of 
Pentecost,  when  the  Holy  Ghost  should 
be  given  to  teach  them.  John  14 :  26. 

26.  I  say  not  unto  you,  etc.  He  had 
told  them  (Chap.  14 :  16),  that  He 
would  pray  for  them  ;  He  does  not  here 
recall  that  promise,  but,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  still  fresh  in  their  minds,  He  says 


simply,  that  “  He  would  not  repeat 
what  He  had  already  promised  for  their 
encouragement,  that  He  would  pray  to 
the  Father  for  them.”  As  if  He  had 
said  :  Having  already  promised,  I  need 
not  say  again,  that  I  will  pray,  etc. 

28.  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  etc. 
When  Jesus  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
He  came  from  the  Father  and  came 
into  the  world.  When  He  ascended  to 
heaven,  He  left  the  world  again,  so  far 
as  His  visible  presence  was  concerned, 
and  returned  to  the  Father. 

29.  Plainly.  Not  in  dark  parables, 
but  in  language  so  simple  and  plain, 
that  they  thought  they  understood  Him. 

•  30.  Sure.  Fully  convinced — with¬ 
out  any  the  least  doubt.  Thou  knowest 
all  things.  In  v.  19,  it  is  said,  that 
Jesus  knew  that  they  were  desirous  to 
ask  Him,  etc.,  that  is,  He  knew  what 
thoughts  were  in  their  minds — could 
read  their  thoughts.  This  ability  He 
showed  in  what  He  had  just  spoken  to 
them,  which  was  an  answer  to  the  un¬ 
spoken  questions  which  had  arisen  in 
their  minds.  That  Jesus  was  thus  able 
to  read  their  thoughts,  convinced  them, 
that  He  knew  all  things — was  omni¬ 
scient.  Therefore,  it  was  not  necessary, 
as  is  the  case  generally  with  teachers, 
that  they  should  first  ask  Him  ques¬ 
tions,  in  order  to  get  answers.  He  knew 
what  they  wished  to  know  without 
being  questioned. 

33.  Tribulation. — This  word  means 
literally,  the  state  of  being  thrashed 
or  bruised,  as  wheat  is  thrashed,  in 
order  to  separate  it  from  the  chaff. 
Here  it  means  persecutions,  trials, 
temptations  and  sorrows.  Good  cheer 
— Comfort  and  courage.  Jesus  over¬ 
came  the  world  by  meekly  bearing  its 
trials,  by  patiently  enduring  its  suffer¬ 
ings  even  unto  death,  and  by  resisting 
its  temptations.  This  victory  of  Christ 
over  the  world,  should  inspire  His  dis¬ 
ciples  with  comfort  and  courage,  for,  if 
they  were  truly  ivi  Him  by  faith,  He 
would  impart  unto  them  power  in  like 
manner  to  overcome  the  world.  1  John 
5  :  4,  5. — This  lesson  presents  Jesus  to 
us  as  the  source  of  light,  comfort  and 
peace,  in  this  world  of  sin,  darkness, 
temptation  and  suffering ;  and  points 
out  to  us  the  only  way  in  which  we  may 
be  delivered  from  these  evils  and  may 
obtain  those  blessing,  viz.,  believing 
prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ. 
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Ascension  Day.  Mark  xvi.,  14-20. 


Sunday  after  Ascension  Day. 

14.  Afterward  he  appeared  unto  the  eleven  as 
they  sat  at  meat,  and  upbraided  them  with  their 
unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,  because  they 
believed  not  them  which  had  seen  him  after  he 
was  risen. 

15.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature. 

16.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be 
saved  ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned. 

17.  And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  be¬ 
lieve  ;  In  my  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils ; 
they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues  ; 

18.  They  shall  take  up  serpents;  and  if  they 
drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them  ; 
they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall 
recover. 

19.  So  then,  after  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto 


St.  John  xv.,  26,  27 — xvi.,  1. 

them,  he  was  received  up  into  heaven,  and  sat 
on  the  right  hand  of  God. 

20.  And  they  went  forth,  and  preached  every¬ 
where,  the  Lord  working  with  them ,  and  con¬ 
firming  the  word  with  signs  following.  Amen. 

John  xv.,  26,  27. 

26.  But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I 
will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Fa¬ 
ther,  he  shall  testify  of  me. 

27.  And  ye  also  shall  bear  witness,  because  ye 
have  been  with  me  from  the  beginning. 

John  xvi.,  1. 

1.  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you,  that 
ye  should  not  be  offended. 


QUESTIONS. 


Mark  xvi.,  14.  How  many  days  after  His  re¬ 
surrection,  did  Jesus  remain  on  earth?  During 
this  time,  how  often  did  He  appear  to  His  dis¬ 
ciples?  Which  one  of  these  appearances  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  verse  ?  How  many  disciples  were 
present  at  this  time ?  Who  were  these  eleven? 
Acts  i.  12.  What  were  they  doing?  In  what 
manner  did  Jesus  speak  to  them?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  upbraided  ?  Why  did  He  upbraid 
them  ?  Who  were  these  persons  who  had  seen 
Him  after  He  had  risen?  verses  9-12. 

15.  What  did  Jesus  say  to  the  eleven?  What 
does  all  the  world  mean  ?  What  is  the  meaning 
of  preach  the  gospel  ?  What  is  meant  by  every 
creature ? 

16.  What  promise  does  He  make  in  this  verse  ? 
What  things  must  be  believed  ?  What  is  bap¬ 
tism  ?  If  one  believes  and  is  baptized,  what  will 
be  the  result  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  shall  be 
saved?  Are  both  faith  and  baptism,  then,  ne¬ 
cessary  in  order  to  be  saved  ?  If  one  will  not 
believe,  what  will  be  the  result?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  damned?  Matt.  xxv.  41. 

17.  18.  What  does  Christ  further  promise? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  signs  ?  Who  would  be 
able  to  do  these  things  ?  What  is  meant  here 
by  in  my  name  ? 


19.  WThat  took  place  after  the  Lord  had  spoken 
these  things?  Who  saw  Him  ascend?  Acts  i. 
9-14.  From  what  place  did  He  ascend?  Acts  i. 
12.  WThat  is  meant  by  sat  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  God  ? 

20.  What  did  the  Apostles  do  after  the  ascen¬ 
sion  of  Christ?  Does  this  mean  that  they 
went  forth  immediately  after  that  event  ?  How 
long  were  they  to  tarry  at  Jerusalem  before  they 
went  forth  ?  Luke  xxiv.  49. 

John  xv.  26.  What  promise  does  Christ  make 
in  this  verse  ?  From  whom  does  the  Comforter 
proceed?  What  would  He  do?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  testify  ?  How  would  the  Comforter 
testify  of  Christ? 

27.  What  does  Christ  say  that  the  Apostles 
also  should  do  ?  Why  should  they  do  this  ? 
What  is  meant  by  from  the  beginning  ? 

John  xvi.  1.  For  what  purpose  does  Christ 
say  He  spoke  these  things  to  the  Apostles  ? 
What  is  meant  by  their  not  being  offended  ? 

— We  have  learned  from  the  lesson  of  to-day, 
that  Christ  ascended  into  heaven.  Of  what 
advantage  to  us  is  His  ascension  into  heaven  ? 
I  (See  the  49th  question  of  the  Catechism.) 


CATECHISM. 

XIX.  Lord's  Day. 


50.  WThy  is  it  added,  “and  sitteth  at  the  right 
hand  of  God?” 

Because  Christ  is  ascended  into  heaven  for  this 
end,  that  He  might  there  appear  as  Head  of  His 
Church,  by  whom  the  Father  governs  all  things. 

51.  What  profit  is  this  glory  of  Christ,  our 
Head,  unto  us? 

First,  that  by  His  Holy  Spirit  Hepourethout 
heavenly  graces  upon  us.  His  members;  and 
then,  that  by  His  power  He  defends  and  pre¬ 
serves  us  against  all  His  enemies.  J 


52.  W  hat  comfort  is  it  to  thee,  that  “  Christ  shall 
come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead?” 

That  in  all  my  sorrows  and  persecutions,  with 
uplifted  head,  I  look  for  the  very  same  person 
who  before  offered  Himself,  for  my  sake  to  the 
tribunal  of  God,  and  hath  removed  all  curse 
from  me,  to  come  as  Judge  from  heaven;  who 
shall  cast  all  His  and  my  enemies  into  everlast¬ 
ing  condemnation,  but  shall  translate  me,  with 
all  His  chosen  ones,  to  Himself,  into  heavenly 
joys  and  glory. 
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Comments.  14.  Jesus  remained  on 
earth  forty  days  after  His  resurrection. 
During  this  time,  He  appeared  ten 
times  to  one  or  more  of  Iiis  disciples. 
John  20:  1,  2;  Matt.  28:  9;  Luke 
24:  12,  34;  Luke  24:  13,  18,  31; 
John  20  :  19  ;  John  20  :  26 ;  John  21  ; 
1,  2  ;  1  Cor.  15  :  6  ;  Matt.  28  :  16  ; 
Luke  24 :  50.  The  appearance  spoken 
of  in  this  verse  was  probably  the  sixth, 
which  is  mentioned  John  20  :  26.  Up¬ 
braided.  He  reproved  and  rebuked 
them.  Their  refusal  to  believe  the  re¬ 
port  of  His  resurrection,  showed  that 
their  minds  were  not  as  open  as  they 
ought  to  have  been  to  the  reception  of 
truth. 

15.  All  the  world.  All  parts  of  the 
habitable  earth.  To  preach  the  Gospel 
means  to  publish  and  declare  glad-tid¬ 
ings,  that  is,  the  chief  facts  and  events 
in  the  life  of  Christ — His  incarnation, 
miracles,  death,  resurrection  and  ascen¬ 
sion,  by  which  the  salvation  of  the 
world  was  accomplished.  Every  creature. 
Every  human  being — not  only  to  the 
Jews,  but  also  to  the  Gentiles — to  every 
man,  woman  and  child  to  the  end  of 
time. 

16.  The  things  necessary  to  be  believed 
in  order  to  salvation  are  expressed  in 
the  Apostles’  Creed.  Baptism  is  not 
only  being  washed  with  water  in  the 
name  of  the  Trinity,  but  also  being 
washed  by  the  blood  and  Spirit  of 
Christ.  See  the  Twenty-sixth  Lord’s 
day  of  the  Catechism.  Shall  be  saved. 
That  is,  he  shall  obtain  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  the  new  birth  from  heaven, 
and  so  be  placed  in  a  state  of  salvation, 
and  at  last  be  saved  in  heaven,  if  he 
continues  in  this  state  to  the  end  of  life. 
The  way  in  which  Christ  here  connects 
faith  and  baptism  together  clearly 
shows,  that  both  are  necessary,  in  ordi- 

.  nary  circumstances,  to  salvation. 

17.  18.  Signs.  Miracles  regarded  as 
extraordinary  works  which  could  be 
seen,  and  thus  be  visible  proofs  of 
divine  power.  In  My  name.  By  trust¬ 
ing  in  my  help  and  power. 

19.  Sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God. 
These  words  indicate  the  exaltation  of 
Christ — His  elevation  to  honor,  power 
and  authority  equal  to  the  Father,  in 
heaven.  This  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  His  life  of  humiliation  on  earth. 

John  15  :  26.  Testify. — This  word 


means  here  to  reveal  or  show  forth  in  a 
fuller  and  clearer  light.  The  Comforter 
would  testify  in  this  way  of  Christ — of 
His  divine  person  and  works,  by  open¬ 
ing  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  more 
clearly,  by  inspiring  the  apostles,  and 
by  so  working  upon  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  men  as  to  convince  them  that 
Christ  is  truly  the  Son  of  God,  and  the 
Saviour  of  men. 

27.  From  the  beginning.  From  the 
beginning  of  His  public  ministry,  from 
which  time  the  apostles  had  seen  His 
acts  and  heard  His  words. 

Having  been  thus  eye  and  ear  wit¬ 
ness  of  what  Christ  had  done  and 
spoken,  they  would  also  be  able  to  bear 
witness  concerning  Him,  from  their  own 
knowledge. 

16  :  1.  Not  be  offended.  Not  be  led, 
or  in  any  way  influenced,  to  forsake 
Christ,  to  give  up  their  faith  in  Him. 
He  had  told  them  that  the  world  would 
hate  and  persecute  them,  John  15  :  19, 
20.  Also,  that  He  would  send  to  them 
the  Comforter.  The  knowledge  of  these 
things  He  communicated  to  them  in 
order  to  save  them  from  falling  from 
their  faith  in  Him  as  the  Messiah,  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 


Every  now  and  then  it  is  the  cry  of 
superintendents  that  there  is  a  lack  ofe 
teachers.  Then  the  question  arises : 
“Who  are  expected  to  become  teachers?” 
Parents  say  they- have  not  time  to  go  in¬ 
to  the  Sunday-school  as  laborers.  And 
yet,  we  have  seen  mothers  send  their 
children  forth  to  the  sessions  of  school, 
watch  them  far  down  the  street,  and 
then  turn  to  gossip  for  an  hour  with  a 
neighbor,  or  turn  into  the  house  only  to 
spend  about  the  same  length  of  time  in 
looking  out  of  a  window.  Many  a  Sun¬ 
day-school  teacher  works  hard  all  the 
week,  and  would  have  full  need  of  the 
physical  rest  which  the  seventh  day 
brings ;  only  that  somebody  must  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  spiritual  training  of 
the  young ;  somebody  must  make  the 
sacrifice  and  enter  the  field.  “We  have 
not  time,”  say  many  parents.  Verily 
you  have  as  much  time  as  many  of  the 
single  men  and  women  who  are  devo- 
tin”:  their  lives  to  your  children. 

Truth  can  never  be  bought  too  dear 
nor  sold  too  cheap. 
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Whitsunday. — Pentecost. 

15.  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments. 

16.  And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall 
give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide 
with  you  for  ever  ; 

17.  Even  the  Spirit  of  truth ;  whom  the  world 
cannot  receive,  because  it  seeth  him  not,  neither 
knoweth  him  :  but  ye  know  him ;  for  he  dwelleth 
with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you. 

18.  I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless:  I  will 
come  to  you. 

19.  Yet  a  little  while,  and  the  world  seeth  me 
no  more :  but  ye  see  me :  because  I  live,  ye  shall 
live  also. 

20.  At  that  day  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in 
my  Father,  and  ye  in  me,  and  I  in  you. 

21.  He  that  hath  my  commandments,  and 
keepeth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me  :  and  he 
that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and 
I  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him. 

22.  Judas,  saith  unto  him,  not  Iscariot,  Lord, 
how  is  it  that  thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  unto  us, 
and  not  unto  the  world? 

23.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  If  a 
man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words  :  and  my 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto 
him,  and  make  our  abode  with  him. 

24.  He  that  loveth  me  not  keepeth  not  my 


St.  John  xiv.  15-31. 

sayings :  and  the  word  which  ye  hear  is  not 
mine,  but  the  Father’s  which  sent  me. 

25.  These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you, 
being  yet  present  with  you. 

26.  But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name, 
he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things 
to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said 
unto  you. 

27.  Peace  I  leave  with  you,  my  peace  I  give 
unto  you :  not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto 
you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled,  neither  let 
it  be  afraid. 

28.  Ye  have  heard  how  I  said  unto  you,  I  go 
away,  and  come  again  unto  you.  If  ye  loved  me, 
ye  would  rejoice,  because  I  said,  I  go  unto  the 
Father :  for  my  Father  is  greater  than  I. 

29.  And  now  I  have  told  you  before  it  come 
to  pass,  that,  when  it  is  come  to  pass,  ye  might 
believe. 

30.  Hereafter  I  will  not  talk  much  with  you : 
for  the  prince  of  this  world  cometh,  and  hath 
nothing  in  me. 

31.  But  that  the  world  may  know  that  I  love 
the  Father ;  and  as  the  Father  gave  me  com¬ 
mandment,  even  so  I  do.  Arise,  let  us  go 
hence. 


What  is  this  Lord’s  day  called  ?  Why  Whit¬ 
sunday?  Why  Pentecost?  What  great  fact 
does  it  commemorate  ?  Acts  ii.  1-5.  What  con¬ 
nection  has  the  lesson  of  to-day  with  this  fact  ? 

15.  What  does  Jesus  say  His  disciples  will  do, 
if  they  love  Him?  What  are  His  command¬ 
ments  ? 

16.  What  does  He  say  He  will  do  for  them? 
Who  had  hitherto  been  the  Comforter  of  the 
disciples  ?  Whom  does  He  mean  by  another 
Comforter  ?  How  long  would  this  Comforter 
abide  with  them  ? 

17.  By  what  other  title  does  Jesus  speak  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  ?  What  did  He  mean  by  that  ? 
Would  the  world  be  able  to  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?  Why  not  ?  Would  the  disciples  be  able 
to  receive  Him  ? 

18.  What  further  promise  does  Jesus  give? 
To  what  does  He  refer  by  the  words  I  will  come 
to  you  again  ? 

19.  What  is  meant  by  a  little  while  in  this 
verse  ?  Would  the  disciples  see  J  esus  after  that  ? 
What  benefit  would  the  disciples  receive  from 
His  resurrection  ?  Hid  the  life  of  Jesus  become, 
through  His  death  and  resurrection,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  new  spiritual  life  of  His  disciples  ? 
Rom.  vi.  8. 

2U.  What  knowledge  would  the  disciples  have 
after  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  the  coming 
of  the  Holy  Ghost?  Would  this  knowledge  be 
experimental  rather  than  intellectual — of  the 
heart,  rather  than  of  the  head? 

21.  By  whom  does  Jesus  say  those  will  be 
loved  who  love  Him  and  keep  His  command¬ 
ments  ?  How  would  He  manifest  Himself  to 
them  ?  Does  He  still  thus  make  Himself  known 


QUESTIONS. 

to  those  who  now  love  Him  and  keep  His  com¬ 
mandments  ? 

22.  What  did  Judas  ask?  Did  he  rightly 
understand  what  Jesus  had  said? 

23,  24.  What  did  Jesus  answer?  Must  we 
then  love  and  obey  Him,  if  we  would  have  Him 
and  the  Father  love  us  and  abide  in  our  souls 
through  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Can  the  unbelieving 
world  love  and  obey  Jesus? 

25,  26.  What  further  does  Jesus  say?  In 
whose  name  would  the  Father  send  the  Holy 
Ghost  ?  What  does  that  mean  ?  What  would 
the  Holy  Ghost  do  ?  Must  the  Holy  Ghost  also 
teach  us,  in  order  that  we  may  rightly  know  and 
understand  the  words  of  Jesus  ? 

27.  What  parting  gift  did  Jesus  give  to  His 
disciples  ?  What  kind  of  peace  is  this  ?  What 
kind  of  peace  does  the  world  give  ?  Jer.  vi.  14. 

28.  What  does  Jesus  say  again  about  His  going 
away  and  coming  again  ?  What  does  He  say 
the  disciples  would  do,  if  they  loved  Him  ?  Why 
would  they  rejoice  at  His  going  to  the  Father? 
Was  not  Jesus  equal  to  the  Father  ?  John  x.  30. 
In  what  sense  is  the  Father  greater  than  Jesus  ? 

29.  For  what  purpose  did  Jesus  tell  His  dis¬ 
ciples  these  things  before  they  came  to  pass  ? 

30.  Why  will  Pie  not  talk  much  with  them 
hereafter  ?  Who  is  meant  by  the  prince  of  this 
world  ?  What  did  Jesus  mean  by  saying,  that 
the  prince  of  this  world  cometh ,  and  hath  nothing 
in  me  ? 

31.  What  proof  does  Jesus  say  He  will  give  to 
the  world  of  His  love  to  the  Father  ?  To  what 
commandment  does  He  refer?  Chap.  x.  17,  18. 
Whither  did  Jesus  and  His  disciples  now  go? 
Luke  xxii.  39. 


CATECHISM. 

XX.  Lord, '8  Day. 


53.  What  dost  thou  believe  concerning  the 
Holy  Ghost? 

First,  that  He  is  true  and  co-eternal  God 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  secondly,  that 


He  is  also  given  me  to  make  me  by  a  true 
faith,  a  partaker  of  Christ  and  all  His  benefits, 
that  He  may  comfort  me,  and  abide  with  me 
for  ever. 
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Comments. — Whitsunday .  There  is 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  this  word.  The 
most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  was 
originally  written  Whitesunday,  and  was 
so  called,  because  this  day  was  a  special 
season  for  the  baptism  of  catechumens, 
who  were  required  to  appear  in  church 
clothed  in  white  garments,  in  token  of 
the  spiritual  purity  which  baptism  sig¬ 
nified,  and  of  the  innocence  of  life  to 
which  they  bound  themselves.  Hence, 
white ,  or  Whitsunday.  Pentecost  means 
fiftieth,  and  the  feast  was  so  called  by 
the  Jews,  because  it  was  observed  on 
the  fiftieth  day  after  the  feast  of  the 
Passover,  or  Easter.  It  was  celebrated 
in  memory  of  the  giving  of  the  law  on 
Mount  Sinai,  and  also  was  a  feast  of 
the  ingathering  of  the  first  fruits  of  the 
harvest.  Deut.  16:  9,  10.  The  Gospel 
of  to-day  contains  the  promise  of  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  Epistle, 
Acts  2:  1-11,  contains  the  record  of  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise,  which  great 
fact  is  commemorated  on  this  Lord’s 
day. 

15.  My  Commandments.  The  teach¬ 
ings  and  precepts  of  Jesus,  which  are 
contained  in  the  gospels. 

16.  Another  Comforter.  Jesus  had 
hitherto  been  the  Comforter  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples.  In  view  of  His  going  away,  He 
promises  to  send  them  the  Holy  Ghost, 
who  would  take  His  place  as  Comforter. 

IT.  Spirit  of  truth.  The  Holy  Ghost 
is  here  called  the  Spirit  of  truth,  because 
He  will  reveal  and  make  known  more 
clearly  the  truth  spoken  by  Jesus  dur¬ 
ing  His  earthly  ministry. 

18.  I  will  come  to  you  again.  By 
these  words  Jesus  refers  to  His  coming 
to  them  again  through  His  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  to  His  spiritual 
coming  through  the  Holy  Ghost. 

19.  A  little  while.  See  comment  on 
the  lesson  for  the  third  Sunday  after 
Easter. 

20.  At  that  day  ye  shall  know,  etc. 
By  the  coming  and  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Christ  would  be  made  to  dwell 
in  the  disciples  as  the  life  of  their  life ; 
their  knowledge,  consequently,  would 
be  experimental — they  would  have  “the 
witness  in  themselves;”  they  would 
know,  because  they  would  feel  the  power 
of  Christ  in  their  souls. 

21.  He  would  manifest  or  make  Him¬ 
self  known  to  the  disciples  through  the 


indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  He 
still  thus  makes  Himself  known  more 
and  more,  to  those  who  take  pleasure 
in  reading  and  hearing  His  word,  in 
prayer  and  in  all  acts  of  worship,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Holy  Supper. 

22.  Judas  saith  unto  him.  Judas  al¬ 
together  misunderstood  Jesus.  He  had 
such  an  idea  of  the  Messiah  as  led  him 
to  expect  that  He  would  establish  a 
visible  temporal  kingdom,  and  would 
make  Himself  known  as  the  King  of 
Israel  to  all  the  world.  He  could  not, 
therefore,  understand  how  Jesus  would 
manifest  Himself  only  to  a  few. 

26.  In  my  name.  That  is,  as  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  Christ,  clothed  with  His 
power,  and  making  real  His  presence 
with  the  disciples. 

27.  Peace.  The  peace  which  Jesus 
gives  is  spiritual,  and  therefore  most 
real — peace  of  heart  and  mind,  result¬ 
ing  from  pardon  of  sin,  acceptance  with 
God  through  Christ,  etc.  The  peace  of 
the  world  is  empty  and  delusive.  Isaiah 
48:  22. 

28.  For  my  Father  is  greater  than  I. 
Jesus  was  equal  to  the  Father  as  touch¬ 
ing  His  Godhead,  but  inferior  to  the 
Father  as  the  suffering  and  dving  Son 
of  Man.  His  departure  out  of  His  state 
of  humiliation  and  suffering,  into  the 
fellowship  of  His  Father’s  might  and 
glory,  is  an  exaltation ;  and  at  that  His 
disciples  should  rejoice. 

80.  The  prince  of  this  world.  Satan, 
and  the  wicked  men  ruled  by  him. 
Jesus  is  referring  here  to  His  near  ap¬ 
proaching  arrest  and  trial.  And  hath 
nothing  in  me.  Satan  would  find  no 
sin  in  Jesus — nothing  that  would  make 
Him  in  any  way  subject  to  Satan’s 
power,  or  deserving  of  the  accusation  of 
His  enemies.  Jesus  here  once  more 
asserts  His  perfect  sinlessness  and  the 
voluntariness  of  the  sacrifice  of  Himself 
for  the  sins  of  the  world. 


If  the  Bible  did  not  tell  us  Jesus  was 
poor,  I  should  have  known  it  from  His 
own  words.  Who  would  have  talked 
about  putting  pieces  upon  old  garments, 
or  about  sweeping  the  house  diligently, 
if  He  had  not  seen  His  mother  doing  it  ? 
So  while  I  was  busy  over  these  things 
and  a  hundred  household  words  like 
them,'I  knew  that  He  knew  exactly  all 
about  them,  and  that  made  them  sweet 
to  me. — Bede's  Charity 
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MAY  23. 


EESSOX  XXI. 


1875. 


Trinity  Sunday.  St.  John  iii.  1-15. 


1.  There  was  a  man  of  the  Pharisees,  named 
Nicodemus,  a  ruler  of  the  Jews  : 

2.  The  same  came  to  Jesus  by  night,  and  said 
unto  him,  Rabbi,  we  know  that  thou  art  a 
teacher  come  from  God  :  for  no  man  can  do  these 
miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with 
him. 

3.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Verily, 
verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  Except  a  man  be  born 
again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God. 

4.  Nicodemus  saith  unto  him,  How  can  a  man 
be  born  when  he  is  old  ?  can  he  enter  the  second 
time  into  his  mother’s  womb,  and  be  born  ? 

5.  Jesus  answered,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
thee,  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 

6.  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  and 
that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit. 

7.  Marvel  not  that  I  said  unto  thee,  Ye  must 
be  born  again. 

8.  The  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 


whence  it  cometh,  and  whither  it  goeth  :  so  is 
every  one  that  is  born  of  the  Spirit. 

9.  Nicodemus  answered  and  said  unto  him, 
How  can  these  things  be  ? 

10.  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him.  Art 
thou  a  master  of  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these 
things  ? 

11.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  We  speak 
that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen ; 
and  ye  receive  not  our  "witness. 

12.  If  I  have  told  you  earthly  things,  and  ye 
believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe,  if  I  tell  you  of 
heavenly  things? 

13.  And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaven, 
but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the 
Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven. 

14.  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the 
wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  man  be 
lifted  up : 

15.  That  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life. 


QUESTIONS. 


By  what  name  is  this  Sunday  called  ?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  Trinity  ?  Who  are  the  three 
persons  of  the  Trinity  ?  Do  they  constitute  the 
One  only  true  God  ?  1  John  v.  7. 

1.  What  is  recorded  in  this  verse  ?  Who  were 
the  Pharisees  ?  What  was  a  ruler  of  the  Jews? 

2.  When  did  Nicodemus  come  to  Jesus?  Why 
did  he  come  at  night  ?  What  further  mention 
is  made  of  Nicodemus  in  this  Gospel  ?  Chap.  vii. 
50,  51 ;  xix.  39,  40.  Is  it  probable  from  these 
statements  that  he  became  a  disciple  of  Jesus  ? 
What  did  he  now  say  unto  Jesus  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  Eabbi  ?  What  did  he  acknowledge 
Jesus  to  be?  What  did  he  mean  by  a  teacher 
come  from  God  ?  Why  did  he  acknowledge 
Him  to  be  such  a  teacher  ? 

3.  What  did  Jesus  answer  him?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  bor ^  again  ?  What  is  the  meaning 
of  seeing  the  kingdom  of  God?  Why  cannot 
men  understand  the  kingdom  of  God  except  they 
are  born  again  ?  1  Cor.  ii.  10  13. 

4.  What  did  Nicodemus  answer?  Did  he 
understand  what  Jesus  had  said? 

5.  What  did  Jesus  say  to  him?  To  what  does 
water  here  refer  ?  What  does  the  Spirit  mean  ? 
What  then  is  meant  by  being  born  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit  ?  How  does  St.  Paul  speak  of  this 
same  matter  ?  Titus  iii.  5. 

6.  What  further  did  Jesus  say  ?  What  did  He 
mean  by  that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  ? 
What  by  that  which  is  born  of  the  Spirit  is 
spirit  ? 

7.  What  did  Jesus  tell  Nicodemus  not  to 
marvel  at  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  marvel  ? 


8.  How  does  Jesus  illustrate  the  mystery  of 
the  new  birth  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  listeth  ? 
Do  we  hear  the  sound  of  the  wind  ?  Do  we  know 
whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it  goeth  ?  its  origin 
and  destination  ?  What  does  Jesus  say  is  in  like 
manner  so  mysterious,  that  we  are  not  able  to 
understand  it  ? 

9.  What  did  Nicodemus  answer  ?  What  did 
he  mean  by  these  things  ? 

10.  What  did  Jesus  say  to  him  ?  What  was 
a  master  in  Israel  ?  Had  Jesus  reason  to  be 
surprised  at  Nicodemus’  ignorance  of  these 
things  ? 

11.  What  further  did  Jesus  say?  Does  He 
declare  by  these  words  that  He  had  personal 
knowledge  of  the  things  which  He  spoke  ? 

12.  What  were  the  earthly  things  of  which  He 
spoke  ?  What  the  heavenly  things  ? 

13.  What  heavenly  things  does  Jesus  here 
mention  ?  Who  is  meant  by  the  Son  of  man  ? 
Did  He  come  down  from  heaven  ?  Did  He  also  ' 
ascend  up  to  heaven  ?  Was  He  also  always  in 
heaven?  John  i.,  18.  Did  all  this  qualify  Him 
and  Him  alone  to  make  known  heavenly  things  ? 
Comp.  Matt.  xi.  27. 

14.  What  fact  in  the  history  of  Moses  does 
Jesus  now  speak  of  ?  Where  is  this  recorded? 
Num.  xxii.  6-9.  When  was  Jesus,  the  Son  of 
man,  thus  lifted  up?  John  xix.  17,  18. 

15.  For  what  purpose  was  He  thus  lifted  up  ? 
Must  we  believe  in  Christ  and  Him  crucified  in 
order  to  obtain  eternal  life?  When,  according 
to  this  whole  lesson,  is  this  eternal  life  imparted 
to  us  ?  verse  3. 


CATECHISM. 

XXI.  Lord's  Day. 


54.  What  believest  thou  concerning  the  “  Holy 
Catholic  Church  ”  of  Christ? 

That  the  Son  of  God,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  gathers,  defends,  and  preserves  to 
Himself,  by  His  Spirit  and  Word,  out  of  the  whole 
human  race,  a  church  chosen  to  everlasting  life, 
agreeing  in  true  faith  ;  and  that  I  am,  and  for  ever 
shall  remain,  a  living  member  thereof. 

55.  What  do  you  understand  by  “  the  conlmunion 
of  saints  ?” 

First,  that  all  and  every  one  who  believes,  being 
members  of  Christ,  are  in  common  partakers  of 


Him,  and  of  all  His  riches  and  gifts  ;  secondly,  that 
every  one  must  know  it  to  be  his  duty,  readily  and 
cheerfully  to  employ  His  gifts  for  the  advantage  and 
salvation  of  other  members. 

56.  What  believest  thou  concerning  “the  forgive¬ 
ness  of  sins  ?” 

That  God,  for  the  sake  of  Christ’s  satisfaction,  will 
no  more  remember  my  sins,  neither  my  corrupt  na¬ 
ture,  against  which  I  have  to  struggle  all  my  life 
long,  but  will  graciously  impute  to  me  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  Christ,  that  I  may  never  be  condemned  be¬ 
fore  the  tribunal  of  God. 
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Comments.  Trinity. — Three  in  one. 
It  expresses  the  doctrine  of  three  persons 
in  the  Godhead. 

1.  The  Pharisees.  “The  Pharisees 
were  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  who  took  their 
name  from  the  Hebrew  word  Pharash , 
separated ,  because  they  separated  them¬ 
selves  from  all  other  sects  as  being  su¬ 
perior  to  them  in  holiness.  They  made 
Jewish  traditions  of  equal  authority 
with  the  law  of  God,  (Matt.  15  :  6),  paid 
undue  honor  to  outward  ceremonies, 
(Luke  11  :  39),  and,  while  giving 
tithes  of  trifling  articles,  neglected  the 
weightier  duties  of  the  moral  law.  Luke 
1 1  :  42.  They  believed  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  soul,  the  freedom  of 
man’s  will,  the  existence  of  angels  and 
spirits,  and  the  certainty  of  future  re¬ 
wards  and  punishments.”  A  ruler  of 
the  Jews. — He  was  a  member  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  or  chief  council  of  the  Jews, 
which  was  composed  of  seventy  per¬ 
sons,  and  had  authority  particularly  over 
everything  which  was  connected  in  any 
way  with  religion  or  worship. 

2.  Bahbi-  Master,  in  the  sense  of  teacher 
of  religious  truth.  Here  more  especially 
one  sent  from  God  with  the  authority 
of  a  prophet  over  priests  and  people. 

3.  Born  again — Natural  birth  as  the 
process  by  which  we  are  made  par¬ 
takers  of  human  life  is  here  employed 
as  a  figure  to  represent  the  process  by 
which  we  are  made  partakers  of  spirit¬ 
ual  life  —  the  divine-human  life  of 
Christ.  As  we  must  be  born  to  live 
naturally  and  humanly,  so  we  must  be 
born  again,  be  made  new  creatures  in 
Christ  (2  Cor.  5  :  17),  to  live  spirit¬ 
ually  and  holily.  The  Kingdom  of  God. 
The  divine  order  or  constitution  of  grace 
brought  into  the  world  and  established 
by  Christ.  This  was  comprehended,  in 
the  first  place,  in  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ,  and  then,  proceeding  from  Him, 
took  the  form  of  a  visible  communion, 
in  the  apostles  and  first  disciples,  and 
has  become  the  historical  kingdom  of 
God,  or  the  Church  of  the  living  God. 
See. — Means  here  to  understand  in  a 
realizing  sense,  to  know  by  experience. 
As  a  child  must  be  born  in  order  to  see 
and  to  understand  the  kingdom  of 
nature  (the  natural  world),  so  we  must 
be  born  again,  be  regenerated,  in  order 
to  see  and  understand — to  know  by  ex¬ 
perience,  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 


world  of  divine  life  and  truth.  “  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  something  into 
which  a  man  can  think,  or  investigate, 
or  study,  or  read,  or  hear,  or  talk,  or 
discuss  himself ;  man  can  only  ex¬ 
perience  (live)  his  way  into  it.” 

5.  Water. — The  water  here  refers  to 
baptism — the  visible,  material  element 
of  that  sacrament.  The  Spirit  means 
the  Holy  Spirit.  To  be  born  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit  means,  then,  to  have  new 
spiritual  life  communicated  to  us  through 
baptism  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  together  with  the  being  washed  or 
cleansed  from  the  pollution  of  sin. 

6.  Born  of  the  flesh,  etc. — Those  who 
are  born  of  earthly  parents  only  are 
sinful  and  corrupt.  Born  of  the  Spirit, 
etc.  Those  who  are  regenerated — born 
again  of  water  and  the  Spirit,  are 
made  partakers  of  the  Spirit — have  the 
Spirit  dwelling  and  working  in  them. 
Eom.  8 :  9-11. 

7.  Marvel. — Wonder,  astonishment. 
Jesus  would  say  to  Nicodemus,  Do  not 
be  astonished  and  troubled  at  the  dark¬ 
ness  and  mystery  of  the  new  birth. 

8.  Listeth.— Jesus  personifies  the  wind, 
and  attributes  to  it  freedom  of  will.  It 
blows  when  and  how  it  pleases  and  wills. 

9.  These  things.  That  is,  the  being 
born  again  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit. 
Nicodemus  wished  to  understand,  to 
see  clearly  with  his  natural  understand¬ 
ing,  how  the  new  birth  was  brought  to 
pass  by  water  and  the  Spirit. 

10.  A  master  in  Israel. — Nicodemus 
as  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin  was  a 
teacher  or  doctor  of  the  Jewish  law, 
and  should  have  possessed  much  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  types,  pro¬ 
phecies  and  ceremonies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  manv  of  which  referred  to 
the  spiritual  birth. 

12.  Earthly  things. — Natural  birth, 
water  and  the  wind  of  which  Jesus  had 
spoken.  Heavenly  things.  The  new 
birth,  and  the  Spirit,  of  which  the 
earthly  things  \fere  figures  and  types. 

14.  The  Son  of  Man. — By  this  title  Jesus 
refers  to  Himself.  He  explains  to  Nico- 
demus  one  of  the  most  familiar  types  of 
Jewish  history — that  the  rearing  of  the 
brazen  serpent  was  a  type  of  His  being 
raised  on  the  cross.  As  those  who  were 
bitten  of  the  fiery  serpents  were  cured  who 
looked  upon  the  brazen  serpent,  so  also  all 
who  look  by  faith  unto  Christ  and  Him 
crucified  shall  be  cured  of  sin  and  obtain 
eternal  life. 
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First  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Luke  xvi.,  19-31. 


19.  There  was  a  certain  rich  man,  which  was  \ 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fared 
sumptuously  every  day : 

21).  And  there  was  a  certain  beggar  named 
Lazarus,  which  was  laid  at  his  gate,  full  of  sores, 

21.  And  desiring  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs 
which  fell  from  the  rich  man’s  table  :  moreover 
the  dogs  came  and  licked  his  sores. 

22.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  beggar  died, 
and  was  carried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham’s 
bosom  :  the  rich  man  also  died,  and  was  buried  ; 

23.  And  in  hell  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in 
torments,  and  seeth  Abraham  afar  off,  and  Laza¬ 
rus  in  his  bosom. 

24.  And  he  cried  and  said,  Father  Abraham, 
have  mercy  on  me,  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he 
may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water,  and  cool 
my  tongue ;  for  I  am  tormented  in  this  flame. 

25.  But  Abraham  said,  Son,  remember  that 
thou  in  thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good  things, 


and  likewise  Lazarus  evil  things :  but  now  he  is 
comforted,  and  thou  art  tormented. 

26.  And  beside  all  this,  between  us  and  you 
there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  :  so  that  they  which 
would  pass  from  hence  to  you  cannot ;  neither 
can  they  pass  to  us,  that  would  come  from  thence. 

27.  Then  he  said,  I  pray  thee  therefore,  father, 
that  thou  wouldest  send  him  to  my  father’s 
house  : 

28.  For  I  have  five  brethren  ;  that  he  may 
testify  unto  them,  lest  they  also  come  into  this 
place  of  torment. 

29.  Abraham  saith  unto  him,  They  have  Moses 
and  the  prophets;  let  them  hear  them. 

30.  And  he  said,  Nay,  father  Abraham :  but 
if  one  went  unto  them  from  the  dead,  they  will 
repent. 

31.  And  he  said  unto  him,  If  they  hear  not 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be 
persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 


QUESTIONS. 


19.  What  kind  of  man  is  here  spoken  of?  How 
is  he  described?  What  is  meant  by  being 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  ?  What  by 
faring  sumptuously  f  Was  such  a  style  of  living 
sinful  for  this  rich  man  ? 

20.  What  kind  of  man  is  spoken  of  in  this 
verse  ?  What  was  his  name  ?  Where  was  he 
laid?  What  does  that  mean  ?  Besides  being  a 
beggar,  what  else  was  his  condition  ? 

21.  What  did  he  desire  ?  Did  the  rich  man 
give  him  these  ?  If  not,  then  what  was  the  rich 
man’s  sin?  What  did  the  dogs  do?  Was  this 
a  relief  to  Lazarus,  or  an  aggravation  of  his 
suffering  ?  If  a  relief,  what  did  it  show  ?  If  an 
aggravation,  what  then? 

22.  What  happened  to  the  beggar  ?  Who 
carried  his  soul  away  ?  Who  are  the  angels  ? 
Heb.  i.  14.  Whither  did  they  carry  him  ?  What 
is  meant  by  Abraham  s  bosom  ?  Does  the  Word 
of  God  require  us  to  believe  that  Lazarus  was  a 
righteous  man  as  well  as  a  beggar?  Why? 
Heb.  xii.  14 ;  Rev.  xxii.  14, 15.  What  happened 
also  to  the  rich  man  ? 

23.  Whither  did  his  soul  go  ?  Whom  did  he 
see  ? 

24.  What  did  he  cry,  and  say  ?  Are  we  to 
understand  his  speaking  of  finger ,  and  water, 
and  tongue,  and  flame,  literally  or  figuratively  ? 
If  figuratively,  what  does  he  pray  for  ? 

25.  What  answer  did  Abraham  give  to  him? 
What  did  he  mean  by  “  good  things  ?”  verse  19. 
What  by  evil  things?  verses  20,  21.  Was  the 
condition  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus  in  the 
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spirit  world  the  very  reverse  of  what  it  had 
been  in  this  world  ? 

26.  What  further  did  Abraham  say?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  the  words  a  great  gulf  fixed  ? 
Is  there  any  possibility  of  a  change  of  heart  and 
of  state  in  the  future  life?  Comp.  Rev.  xxii.  11. 

27,  28.  What  did  the  rich  man  say?  Concern¬ 
ing  ivhat  did  he  wish  Lazarus  to  testify  to  his 
five  brethren  ?  Why  did  he  wish  this  ?  Is  it 
probable  that  these  five  brethren  were  leading 
the  same  selfish  and  worldly  kind  of  life  that  he 
had  led  in  this  world  ? 

29.  What  did  Abraham  answer  ?  Did  he 
mean  that  Moses  and  the  prophets  were  still 
living  on  earth,  or  that  they  had  the  writings  of 
Moses  and  the  prophets?  What  is  meant  by 
let  them  hear  them  ? 

30.  What  did  the  rich  man  say  to  this  ? 

31.  What  did  Abraham  reply?  Who  spake 
to  them  through  Moses  and  the  prophets  ?  Who 
would  speak  to  them  through  one  risen  from  the 
dead  ?  If  they  were  not  persuaded  to  repent  by 
God’s  speaking  to  them,  is  it  probable  that  they 
would  have  been  persuaded  by  a  man,  even 
though  he  rose  from  the  dead  ?  Are  not  these 
closing  words  of  this  parable  a  condemnation  of 
all  attempts  made  at  the  present  day,  by  table- 
rapping,  spiritualism,  etc.,  to  penetrate  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  spirit- world  ? 

Now,  what  is  the  practical  lesson  of  this 
parable  ?  Is  it  that  the  possession  of  riches  is  a 
sin  ?  Or,  that  poverty  is  in  itself  a  saving 
virtue  ?  If  not  either  of  these,  what  is  it  ? 


CATECHISM. 


XXII.  Lord's  Day. 


57.  What  comfort  doth  the  ‘‘resurrection  of 
the  body”  afford  thee? 

That  not  only  my  soul,  after  this  life,  shall  be 
immediately  taken  up  to  Christ,  its  Head,  but 
also  that  this,  my  body,  being  raised  by  the 
power  of  Christ,  shall  be  re-united  with  my 
soul,  and  made  like  unto  the  glorious  body  of 
Christ. 


58.  What  comfort  takest  thou  from  the  article 
of  “life  everlasting?” 

That  since  I  now  feel  in  my  heart  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  eternal  joy,  after  this  life  I  shall  inherit 
perfect  salvation,  which  “  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man  ”  to  conceive ;  and  that,  to  praise  God 
therein  for  ever. 
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Comments.  19.  Clothed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen.  The  Jews  wore  loose, 
flowing  robes.  The  purple  designates 
the  outer  robe  of  purple  or  crimson 
color  ;  the  fine  linen ,  the  under  garment 
of  costly  linen,  which  was  often  worth 
its  weight  in  gold. 

Fared  sumptuously.  His  food  was  of 
the  choicest  and  most  expensive  kind. 
Being  rich,  such  a  style  of  living  was 
not  in  itself  sinful,  but  only  cor¬ 
responded  with  his  circumstances. 

20.  Laid  at  his  gate.  The  main  en¬ 
trance  to  the  rich  man’s  palace,  where, 
being  helpless,  Lazarus  was  carried  and 
laid  by  others. 

21.  The  parable  does  not  say, 
whether  the  desire  of  Lazarus  was  grati¬ 
fied  or  not.  Nevertheless,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble.,  that  he  now  and  then  received  a 
few  crumbs,  else  he  would  soon  have 
starved  to  death;  but  even  those  were 
not  given  to  him  by  the  rich  man, 
rather  were  cast  by  the  servants  to  him 
as  to  the  hungry  dogs.  This  being  so, 
the  sin  of  the  rich  man  was  heartless 
selfishness.  If  the  licking  of  the  sores 
of  Lazarus  by  the  dogs,  was  a  relief,  it 
showed  that  even  they  were  more  merci¬ 
ful  to  him  than  the  rich  man ;  if  it  was 
an  aggravation  of  his  suffering,  it 
showed  his  helpless  misery. 

22.  Abraham's  bosom. — “  A  symboli¬ 
cal  representation  of  the  happiness, 
which  was  prepared  for  the  pious  Jews, 
immediately  after  death,  in  communion 
with  their  blessed  forefather,  Abra¬ 
ham.”  The  Jews  called  the  place  of 
abode. of  departed  spirits Scheol  (in  the 
New  Testament,  Hades),  and  distin¬ 
guished  in  it  a  place  of  suffering  for  the 
wicked  (Gehenna),  and  a  place  of  hap¬ 
piness  for  the  pious  (Abraham’s  bosom, 
or  Paradise).  The  soul  of  Lazarus  was 
carried  to  the  latter  place  or  state,  that 
of  the  rich  man  went  to  the  former. 

24.  The  words  finger ,  ivater,  etc.,  are 
used  figuratively  (for  the  soul  has  no 
physical  members),  and  serve  to  de¬ 
scribe  more  graphically  the  great  suffer¬ 
ing  of  the  rich  man.  His  prayer  places 
his  present  great  misery,  and  need  in 
striking  contrast  with  his  former  happi¬ 
ness  and  abundance. 

26.  A  great  gulf  fixed.  The  Jews 
thought  that  between  the  abodes  of  the 
blessed  and  the  miserable,  in  Hades,  a 
river  or  impassable  gulf  was  placed. 
Christ  adopts  the  Jewish  notion  in  this 


regard.  “  The  expression  conveys  the 
idea  of  a  yawning,  profound,  bridgeless 
interval  of  separation,  which  cannot  be 
overleaped,  either  by  presumption  on 
the  one  hand,  or  sympathy  on  the  other.” 

29.  Let  them  hear  them.  The  writ¬ 
ings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  are 
here  spoken  of  as  containing  all  the 
divine  revelation  that  the  Jews  needed 
in  order  to  obtain  eternal  happiness. 
To  hear  them  means,  to  believe  and 
practically  obey  their  teachings. 

The  practical  lesson  of  this  parable, 
is,  that,  in  order  to  be  lost,  it  is  ndt  ne¬ 
cessary  that  we  be  guilty  of  any  great 
sins  or  crimes  (the  rich  man  is  not  said 
to  have  committed  any  of  these),  but 
simply  to  live  worldly,  selfish,  God-for¬ 
getful  lives,  and  leave  undone  the  duties 
which  we  owe  to  God,  and  to  our  suffer¬ 
ing  fellow-men. 


Dr.  Spring. — The  Bev.  Dr.  Paxton, 
in  his  address  at  the  funeral  of  Dr. 
Spring,  related  a  characteristic  and 
touching  incident  which  has  often  had 
its  counterpart  in  the  death  of  aged 
saints.  He  stated  that  in  his  last  ill¬ 
ness,  when  disease  was  added  to  the  in¬ 
firmity  of  age,  he  seemed  to  be  taken 
back  to  his  childhood,  and  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  after  repeating  a  child’s  hymn, 
Dr.  Spring  repeated  also  the  evening 
prayer  of  early  days,  “Now  I  lay  me 
down  to  sleep,”  and  added  “God  bless 
me,  and  make  me  a  good  boy,  for 
Jesus’  sake,  Amen.”  It  was  truly  a 
sublime  scene,  this  aged  and  learned  theo¬ 
logian,  entering  heaven  as  a  little  child. 


King  Alfred’s  Dying  "Words. — 
My  dear  son,  sit  thee  down  beside  me, 
and  I  will  deliver  thee  true  instruction. 
I  feel  that  my  hour  is  coming,  my  aoun- 
tenance  is  wan.  My  days  are  almost 
done.  I  shall  go  to  another  world,  and 
thou  shall  be  left  alone  in  all  my  wealth. 
I  pray  thee,  strive  to  be  a  father  and  a 
lord  to  thy  people.  Be  thou  a  father 
to  the  children  and  a  friend  to  the 
widow.  Comfort  thou  the  poor,  shelter 
the  weak,  and  with  all  thy  might,  right 
that  which  is  wrong.  Govern  thyself 
by  law;  then  shall  the  Lord  love  thee, 
and  God  above  all  shall  be  thy  reward. 
Call  upon  Him  to  advise  thee  in  all  thy 
need,  and  He  shall  help  thee  in  all  thou 
undertakest. 
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Pernicious  Compliments. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Dropping  in  at  a  Mission  Sunday- 
school,  we  found  a  certain  person  on 
the  stand  harangueing  the  patient  au¬ 
dience.  After  the  close  of  the  services 
we  asked  the  Superintendent :  “  Why 
do  you  ask  such  a  man  to  speak  to  the 
School?” 

“Well,  I  knew  that  he  was  fond  of 
speaking  to  children,  and  I  thought  it 
would  please  him,  and  perhaps  the 
School,  too.” 

“Yes!  but  I  saw  that  man  very 
drunk  a  short  time  ago.  What  effect 
will  the  example  of  a  drunkard  have  on 
the  minds  and  habits  of  those  larger 
boys,  after  you  invite  him  to  address 
them  ?” 

“  Is  it  possible  ?  I  did  not  know  that 
he  was  given  to  drinking.” 

“  Please  take  my  advice.  Hereafter 
never  ask  anybody  to  address  your 
School,  without  first  being  well  con¬ 
vinced  of  two  things:  (1.)  That  he  is 
well  known  in  all  respects  as  a  con¬ 
sistent  Christian.  (2.)  That  he  is  well 
known  to  be  competent  to  talk  to  and 
counsel  teachers  and  scholars.” 

Almost  every  community  has  a  class 
of  self-appointed  Sunday-school  speech- 
makers.  They  have  lost  caste  in  their 
own  congregations  and  Sabbath-schools, 
and  have  pretty  much  gone  the  round  of 
other  Schools.  They  have  an  ambition 
to  speak  in  public,  and  seek  to  gratify 
it  by  visiting  Sunday-schools,  as  they 
say,  with  an  air  of  great  solemnity, 
with  the  desire  to  do  good.  They  are 
known  to  the  Superintendents,  who  out 
of  courtesy  invite  them  to  speak  upon 
every  visit.  We  have  heard  this  class 
of  speakers  not  only  utter  stupid,  in¬ 
sipid  nonsense,  but  the  most  pernicious 
doctrines,  such  as  we  would  consider  it 
sin  to  teach  from  the  pulpit !  And  they 
would  spin  out  this  wretched  stuff  by 
the  half  hour.  Such  persons  rob  the 
School  of  precious  time,  worry  its  mem¬ 
bers  with  a  silly  harangue,  and  damage 
precious  souls  with  their  false  teaching. 
Impose  no  such  itinerant  orators  upon 
your  School.  They  have  no  claim  upon 
you ;  have  no  right  to  demand  such  a 
compliment;  do  not  deserve  one. 

Some  well-meaning  Superintendents 


try  to  put 'every  visitor  to  the  School  to 
work.  Some  of  the  teachers  may  be 
absent.  The  vacant  classes  are  supplied 
by  pressing  the  strangers  into  service. 
True,  no  one  knows  them ;  whether 
they  are  Mormons,  Jews,  Gentiles  or 
Christians  is  not  known.  Whether  they 
will  teach  the  scholars  true  or  false 
doctrine,  the  Superintendent  cannot 
tell ;  only  he  wants  to  compliment  or 
please  the  strangers  and  supply  the 
vacant  classes.  Now  there  are  persons 
who  though  practically  the  vilest  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  community,  will  for  business 
patronage  or  political  favors  in  this  way 
work  their  way  into  Sunday-schools,  to 
the  great  damage  of  the  cause.  We 
know  instances  where  such  blind  lead¬ 
ers  would  tell  the  scholars  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  persons  to  go  to  church 
in  order  to  be  saved ;  that  they  should 
not  believe  all  that  their  pastors 
preached,  and  other  poisonous  doctrines. 
Do  not  ask  every  visitor  to  teach.  Ask 
only  those  whom  you  know  personally 
to  possess  a  good  name  and  character 
for  piety,  and  whom  you  can  trust  as 
teachers.  Better  let  your  classes  be 
vacant  than  inflict  an  unknown  and 
unsafe  teacher  upon  them. 

A  Beal  Christian  seldom  sees  a  defect 
in  his  neighbor.  A  pure  lake  reflects 
the  beautiful  sky,  the  clouds,  and  the 
overhanging  trees  but  when  it  is  ruffled 
it  reflects  nothing  that  is  pure.  A  bad 
man — a  real  scoundrel — seldom  sees  a 
good  trait  in  the  character  of  his  neigh  - 
bor.  An  imperfect  glass  reflects  noth¬ 
ing  correctly,  but  shows  its  own  defi¬ 
ciency.  A  perfect  mirror  reflects  noth¬ 
ing  but  bright  images. 

You  talk  about  growing  in  grace. 
Do  your  trades-people  see  it  ?  You  say 
you  have  made  advances  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  Would  the  man  that  vou 
buy  and  sell  with  say  so  too?  You 
have  lofty  claims  to  spiritual  enlight¬ 
enment.  What  do  your  servants  and 
children  say  about  you?  Do  your  tem¬ 
pers  feel  the  strong  curb  that  is  laid 
upon  them  ?  Can  you  point  to  your  life 
and  say,  “  That  is  my  confession — there 
is  the  proof  of  my  progress  ?” 

Hard  wTords  are  like  hail-stones  in 
summer,  beating  down  and  destroying 
what  they  would  nourish  if  they  were 
melted  into  drops. 
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Leaves  from  a  Doctor’s  Diary. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


“  Everybody  knows  the  Doctor ;  a  very 
important  person  he  is  to  us  all.  What 
could  we  do  without  him?  He  brings 
us  into  this  world,  and  tries  to  keep 
us  as  long  in  it  as  he  can,  and  as  long 
as  our  bodies  can  hold  together ;  and  he 
is  with  us  at  the  strange  and  last  hour 
which  will  come  to  us  all,  when  we  must 
leave  this  world  and  go  into  the  next. 
The  Doctor  knows  many  of  our  secrets,  of 
our  sorrows,  which  no  one  else  knows, — 
some  of  our  sins,  perhaps,  which  the  great 
God  alone  knows ;  how  many  cares  and 
secrets,  how  many  lives  he  carries  in 
his  heart  and  in  his  hands !  So  you  see 
he  is  a  very  important  person — the  Doc¬ 
tor,  and  we  should  do  our  best  to  make 
the  most  of  him,  and  to  do  our  duty  to 
him  and  to  ourselves.” — Dr.  John  Brown’s 
Spare  Hours. 

The  beginning  of  a  professional  life — 
of  a  Doctor’s  life,  too — is  usually  diffi- 
cult.  The  first  patient  is  sometimes 
long  a  coming  ;  the  first  fee  hard  to 
procure.  Henry  Stilling  had  finished 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Strass- 
burg,  had  received  his  diploma,  had 
returned  home  as  an  M.  D. 

He  settled  in  Schonthal,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  his  friends  and  early 
comrades.  He  married  a  merchant’s 
daughter  of  a  neighboring  village.  Be¬ 
sides  her  wardrobe  she  brought  him  six 
wooden  chairs,  one  table,  two  beds, 
several  dishes,  six  plates,  and  a  few7 
other  trifling  articles.  This  was  all. 
He  began  his  home  life  with  five  rix 
dollars  in  his  purse. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  first  patient 
came.  A  country-woman,  after  spend¬ 


ing  her  substance  with  other  Doctors, 
besought  him  to  cure  her  child.  With 
painful  misgivings  he  prescribed  to  this 
unpromising  invalid.  The  fi»st  dose 
already  had  a  good  effect.  The  cure 
at  once  brought  the  new  Doctor  into 
favorable  notice.  Ere  long  his  office 
was  crowded  with  the  halt,  the  maimed 
and  the  blind,  clamoring  for  the  heal¬ 
ing  of  their  supposed  incurable  diseases. 
Some  of  these  he  cured,  many  he  could 
not  relieve.  After  the  first  rush  his 
practice  dwindled  down  to  a  distressing 
and  distressed  few  patients.  But  few  of 
these  paid  him.  His  larder  and  purse 
were  empty.  His  credit  gone.  It  was 
in  the  dead  of  winter.  He  had  but  a 
half  a  florin  left.  His  wife  Christine 
wept  bitterly,  and  he  prayed  fervently. 
The  forester  had  just  unloaded  a  lot  of 
wood  at  his  door.  It  was  to  cost  two 
dollars.  Alas,  what  shall  w7e  do,  said 
Stilling?  Meanwhile  the  forester  washed 
his  hands  and  entered  the  office  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  money.  With  that  there  is  a 
rap  at  the  door.  A  former  patient 
greets  him  pleasantly  and  says  that 
although  his  “  bill  only  would  become 
due  on  Xew  Year,  he  thought  as  he 
passed  along  he  might  as  well  pay  it 
now,  as  he  possibly  might  need  the 
money.'*’  In  this  way  a  merciful  Pro¬ 
vidence  often  heard  his  prayers  and 
helped  him. 

Much  of  his  trouble  came  from  his 
thriftless  habits.  And  then  his  patients 
were  mostly  poor  people.  With  these 
he  could  effect  great  cures.  But  should 
he  now  and  then  have  a  rich  patient, 
he  was  sure  to  fail.  This  filled  him 
with  the  usual  professional  disgust 
which  most  Doctors  are  more  or  less 
afflicted  with. 
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One  day  he  was  about  mounting  his 
horse  in  front  of  a  certain  house  in  a 
neighboring  village,  when  a  blind  wo¬ 
man  cried  to  him  :  “  O,  Doctor,  please 
examine  my  eyes ;  I  have  been  blind 
for  several  years,  and  have  two  children 
whom  I  have  never  seen,  and  my  hus¬ 
band  is  a  poor  day  laborer.  Formerly 
I  could  help  to  support  the  family  with 
spinning,  but  now  I  can  no  longer  see 
to  work.  My  husband  works  hard,  but 
he  cannot  support  the  family  alone. 
Please  do  for  me  what  you  can.” 

“  You  have  a  cataract,”  said  the 
Doctor,  after  examining  her  eyes.  “  A 
skillful  Doctor  might  cure  you.” 

“  Why  you  are  skillful,”  she  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“  I  Understand  the  disease,  but  have 
never  operated  on  a  living  person.” 

“  Then  I  beseech  you,  try  it  on  my 
eyes.” 

“  No,  my  dear  woman.  I  am  too 
timid.  I  might  commit  a  blunder,  and 
doom  you  to  life-long  blindness.” 

“  But  if  I  am  willing  to  risk  it?  You 
see  I  am  blind,  and  cannot  be  made 
any  blinder  than  I  am,  even  by  a  blun¬ 
der.  Perhaps  God  will  bless  and  give 
you  success.  Please  try  it.” 

Stilling  fairly  shuddered  at  the  bare 
thought  of  such  an  attempt.  “  My  dear 
woman  let  me  alone,  I  cannot  perform 
the  operation,”  he  said,  as  he  mounted 
his  horse. 

Nothing  daunted,  she  kept  on  crying 
after  him  :  “  It  is  your  solemn  duty, 
Doctor ;  God  has  called  you  to  relieve 
and  help  the  poor  as  soon  as  you  can. 
You  can  operate  for  the  cataract.  I 
am  willing  that  you  should  try  your 
skill  first  on  my  eyes.  If  you  refuse  to 
try,  I  shall  arraign  you  before  God  on 
the  day  of  Judgment.” 

Stilling  gave  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
hurried  away,  but  with  a  troubled  con¬ 
science.  The  blind  woman  preferred 
complaint  against  the  Doctor  with  her 
pastor.  The  good  man  wrote  Stilling 
a  touching  letter.  Others  wrote  to  him. 
Finally  he  consented  to  undertake  the 
operation.  It  was  done  at  the  pastor’s 
house.  With  a  trembling  hand  he 
seized  the  delicate  knife.  The  brave 
woman  sat  erect  in  a  chair.  As  he  first 
pressed  the  knife  on  the  eye  she  started ; 
with  that  the  Doctor  started  too,  and 
withdrew  the  knife  for  a  moment  in 


despair.  Again  he  applied  it  at  the 
same  place,  and  cut  with  timid  caution. 
Just  as  he  heaved  a  sigh  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  the  scale  of  the  cataract  fell  on 
the  woman’s  cheek.  “  O,  my  dear,  dear 
Doctor,”  she  cried  with  joy,  “  I  see  your 
face,  I  can  see  the  black  of  your  eye !” 
What  a  joy  this  cure  brought  into  that 
humble  home,  and  into  the  heart  of  the 
Doctor,  for  he  cured  both  eyes ! 

This  cure  brought  him  into  favorable 
notice,  but  still  chiefly  only  among 
poor  people,  so  that  he  was  sorely 
perplexed  to  support  his  family.  Suc¬ 
cess  in  his  profession  provoked  others 
to  envy.  Some  said  he  was  proud, 
others  that  he  was  not  pious,  others 
that  he  was  a  quack.  Neighboring 
Doctors  incited  the  Government  to  sub¬ 
ject  him  a  second  time  to  a  rigid  exami¬ 
nation.  This  only  brought  him  addi¬ 
tional  honor. 

Along  with  the  duties  of  his  profes¬ 
sion  Stilling  prosecuted  his  literary 
pursuits.  Indeed,  wrote  several  wTorks 
on  scientific  subjects,  which  helped  to 
bring  him  into  favorable  notice  in  the 
literary  world.  In  1778,  when  he  was 
thirty-eight  years  of  age,  he  was  called 
as  Professor  in  a  literary  institution  in 
Kaiserslautern.  There  he  became  very 
popular  with  the  students  as  a  lecturer, 
and  continued  to  write  religious  and 
scientific  books.  But  his  old  unthrifty 
habits  brought  him  into  fresh  trouble. 
His  excessive  kindness  of  heart  led  him 
to  impoverish  himself  by  his  benefac¬ 
tions  to  others.  He  contracted  new 
debts,  and  was  harassed  with  the  cla¬ 
mors  of  old  creditors. 

Stilling’s  wife  was  of  a  delicate  con¬ 
stitution,  and  frequently  an  invalid. 
One  day  on  her  bed  of  pain,  she  called 
him  to  her  bedside,  and  said :  “  God  be 
merciful  unto  both  of  us.  I  have  had  a 
presentiment  of  my  approaching  death.” 
As  a  skillful  physician  he  knew  how 
true  it  was.  She  suffered  with  consump¬ 
tion.  Meanwhile  Stilling  again  wrest¬ 
led  with  God  day  and  night.  It  is  said 
that  in  a  corner  of  his  office  he  had 
wetted  the  floor  with  his  tears,  and  worn 
it  smooth  with  his  frequent  kneeling. 

Her  great  weakness  could  not  endure 
the  least  noise,  so  that  he  gently  moved 
about  the  sick  chamber  in  his  stockings. 
On  a  certain  morning  she  said :  “  My 
dear  husband  I  feel  so  happy,  but 
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sleepy :  should  I  not  awake  again  here 
but  in  heaven,  farewell.”  It  was  her 
last  farewell.  Stilling,  for  a  long  while, 
sat  aside  the  corpse  of  his  wife,  pressing 
his  two  motherless  children  to  his  heav¬ 
ing  bosom. 

In  due  time  he  married  again.  His 
lot  in  life  began  to  brighten ;  but  every 
rose  of  pleasure  he  plucked  had  its 
thorn.  Princes  and  nobles  befriended 
him.  For  a  while  he  lived  with  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  in  his  Castle  at 
Carlsruhe,  and  ate  at  the  ducal  table. 
His  fame  as  an  oculist,  a  healer  of  eye 
diseases,  had  spread  far  and  wide.  He 
made  long  journeys  to  reach  his  pa¬ 
tients,  whose  large  fees  not  only  raised 
him  above  want,  but  left  him  ample 
means  in  hand.  Along  with  these  he 
had  a  large  charity  practice. 

When  living  at  Marburg,  he  walked 
leisurely  to  a  neighboring  village,  one 
evening,  with  a  friend.  On  the  road 
they  met  a  blind  beggar,  led  by  a  little 
girl.  He  asked  them  for  a  gift.  He 
was  over  sixty  yenrs  of  age.  His  vene¬ 
rable  head  was  crowned  with  snow- 
white  hair.  He  must  have  looked  like 
good  old  Tobias.  Stilling  warmly 
grasped  his  hand  and  asked  : 

“  How  long  have  you  been  blind  ?” 

“About  ten  years.” 

“  Do  you  know  what  caused  your 
blindness  ?” 

“  Not  for  certain,”  replied  the  old 
man.  “  I  was  once  caught  in  a  thunder 
shower,  and  left  my  wet  clothes  dry  on 
my  body.  I  believe  that  had  something 
to  do  with  it.” 

“  Very  likely,”  said  Stilling,  as  he 
looked  at  the  vacant  eyes  of  the  poor 
man.  “  It  is  the  cataract,  and  ripe  for 
an  operation,”  continued  he  to  his 
friend.  “  Where  do  you  come  from,  and 
whither  are  you  going  ?”  he  asked  the 
blind  man. 

“  To  Marburg,  sir.  Our  Pastor  told 
me  that  a  certain  Doctor  is  living  at 
Marburg,  who  is  very  skillful  in  curing 
the  cataract ;  and  that  he  is  a  pious, 
kind-hearted  man,  who  will  not  send  a 
poor  blind  person  away  unrelieved.  At 
his  advice  I  have  undertaken  this  jour¬ 
ney,  guided  by  this  little  girl,  who  is 
my  grand-daughter.  I  hope  the  good 
man  will  have  pity  on  us.  Doctor,  you 
perhaps  know  him  ?” 

Stilling’s  friend  replied :  “  Then 


God  has  led  you  to  the  right  man.  For 
he  who  holds  your  hand  is  the  good 
Doctor.” 

The  blind  man  started,  then  grasped 
the  Doctor’s  hand  more  tightly,  and  ex¬ 
claimed:  “Thank  God!  My  dear  sir, 
please  have  pity  on  a  poor  blind  man, 
and,  with  the  help  of  God,  give  him  his 
sight.  But  I  am  too  poor  to  pay  you 
anything,  save  the  few  kreutzers  I 
have  begged  and  saved.” 

Stilling,  for  a  moment,  whispered  a 
thankful  prayer,  as  his  eyes  glanced 
heavenward,  then  said  to  his  friend  : 

“  Do  you  see  the  finger  of  God  here?” 

To  the  blind  man  he  said  :  “  We  will 
believe  and  pray,  my  dear  old  man, 
perhaps  God  will  help  us  to  heal  you.” 

The  Doctor  kept  the  blind  man  many 
weeks  at  his  house,  and  raised  his  sys- 
tem  that  it  might  endure  an  operation. 
At  length  a  day  was  fixed.  A  number 
of  invited  friends  were  in  the  room,  as 
Stilling  led  the  blind  man  by  the  hand 
out  of  an  adjoining  chamber,  where  they 
had  just  been  engaged  in  prayer.  The 
face  of  each  still  bore  the  impress  of 
communion  with  the  divine  presence. 

The  patient  sat  down  on  a  chair. 
Green  curtains  were  drawn  before  the 
windows,  to  shade  the  room.  A  friend 
held  the  blind  man’s  head,  to  steady  it. 
With  a  steady  hand  Stilling  took  the 
knife,  and  after  a  few  delicate  cuts, 
taking  but  a  moment,  he  cried  out: 

“  Thank  God,  it  is  done!” 

The  poor  man  raised  his  hoary  head, 
and  looked  into  the  tearful  eye  of  the 
Doctor : 

“  Oh,  I  can  see,”  he  cried,  “  and  for 
this  I  must  thank  you  !” 

“No,  not  me,  but  thank  that  God  of 
all  grace,  who  said  to  you,  too,  ‘  Let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light !’  ” 

Thereupon  the  grateful  patient  fell 
on  his  knees  in  thankful  prayer  to  God. 
As  he  tried  to  kiss  the  Doctor’s  hand, 
the  latter  quickly  tied  a  napkin  over 
his  eyes,  and  said  :  “  It  is  high  time,  if 
all  is  not  to  be  lost  ao-aiu.” 

o 

He  put  the  patient  into  a  soft  bed, 
and  nursed  him.  Ten  days  later  he  had 
fully  regained  his  sight,  and  returned 
home. 

Many  a  similar  incident  might  be  re¬ 
lated  from  the  experience  of  kind-hearted 
Doctors  we  know  of.  Many  xuires, 
if  not  as  marvellous,  performed  with 
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trouble  and  expense,  out  of  compassion 
for  the  suffering,  are  never  known,  save 
to  the  Doctors  and  the  cured. 

Says  Doctor  Brown  :  “  Honey  is  not 
sweeter  in  your  mouths,  and  light  is  not 
more  pleasant  to  your  eyes,  and  music 
to  your  ears,  and  a  warm,  cosey  bed  is 
not  more  welcome  to  your  wearied  legs 
and  head,  than  is  the  honest,  deep  giati- 
tude  of  the  poor  to  the  young  Doctor.  It 
is  his  glory,  his  reward  ;  he  wraps  him¬ 
self  all  around  with  it  as  with  a  cloak, 
and  goes  on  in  his  work,  happy  and 
hearty;  the  gratitude  of  the  poor  is 
worth  the  having,  and  worth  the  keep¬ 
ing,  and  worth  the  remembering. 

“  Twenty  years  ago  I  attended  old 
Sandie  Campbell’s  wife  in  a  fever,  in 
Big  Hamilton’s  Close  in  the  Grassmar- 
ket, — two  worthy  kindly  souls  they 
were  and  are.  (Sandie  is  dead  now.) 
By  God’s  blessing  the  means  I  used 
saved  ‘our  Kirsty’s’  life,  and  I  made 
friends  of  these  two  forever ;  Sandie 
would  have  fought  for  me,  if  need  be, 
and  Kirsty  would  do  as  good.  I  can 
count  on  them  as  my  friends,  and  when 
I  pass  the  close-mouth  in  the  West-Box, 
where  they  now  live,  and  are  thriving, 
keeping  their  pigs,  and  their  hoary  old 
cuddie  and  cart,  I  get  a  courtesy  from 
Kirsty,  and  see  her  look  after  me,  and 
turn  to  the  women  beside  her,  and  I 
know  exactly  what  she  is  saying  to 
them  about  ‘  Dr.  Brown.’  And  when 
I  meet  old  Sandie  with  his  ancient 
and  long-lugged  friend,  driving  the 
draff  from  the  distillery  for  his  swine,  I 
see  his  gray  eve  brighten  and  glisten, 
and  he  looks  up  and  gives  his  manly 
and  cordial  nod,  and  goes  on  his  way, 
aud  I  know  that  he  is  saying  to  himself, 
‘  God  bless  him,  he  saved  my  Kirsty’s 
life,’  and  he  runs  back  in  his  mind  all 
those  twenty  past  years,  and  lays  out 
his  heart  on  all  that  he  remembers,  and 
that  does  him  good,  and  me  too,  and 
nobody  any  ill.  Therefore,  give  your 
gratitude  to  your  Doctor,  and  remem¬ 
ber  him  like  honest  Sandie;  it  will  not 
lose  its  reward,  and  it  costs  you  nothing ; 
it  is  one  of  those  things  you  can  give 
and  never  be  a  bit  the  poorer,  but  all 
the  richer. 

“  One  person  I  would  earnestly  warn 
you  against,  and  that  is  the  Quack  Doc¬ 
tor.  If  the  real  Doctor  is  a  sort  of  God 
of  healing,  or  rather  our  God’s  cobbler 
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for  the  bocly,  or  rather  the  Devil’s  ser¬ 
vant  against  the  body.  And,  like  his 
father,  he  is  a  great  liar  and  cheat.  He 
offers  you  what  he  cannot  give.  When¬ 
ever  you  see  a  medicine  that  cures 
everything,  be  sure  it  cures  nothing; 
and,  remember,  it  may  kill.  The  Devil 
promised  our  Saviour  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  if  He  would  fall  down  and 
worship  him;  now  this  was  a  lie,  he 
could  not  give  Him  any  such  thing. 
Neither  can  the  Quack  give  you  his 
kingdoms  of  health,  even  though  you 
worship  him  as  he  best  likes,  by  paying 
him  for  his  trash  ;  he  is  dangerous  and 
dear,  and  often  deadly, — have  nothing 
to  do  with  him.” 


The  Kiffhauser  Legend. 


BY  N.  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


The  events  of  the  last  five  years,  and 
the  mighty  changes  produced  by  them, 
have  called  renewed  attention  to  the 
legend  which  bears  this  name.  It  is 
the  embodiment  of  the  dream-life  and 
the  hopes,  which  the  German  people 
cherished  during  a  period  of  six  centu¬ 
ries,  and  which  thev  at  last  saw  realized 
in  a  manner  surpassing  their  most  san¬ 
guine  expectations.  It  assumed  differ¬ 
ent  forms  in  different  periods,  without, 
however,  losing  its  original  character  at 
any  time.  Circumstances  led  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Thiiringen  to  give  it  “a  local 
habitation  and  a  name.” 

Upon  one  of  the  lofty  peaks  in  that 
mountainous  country,  could  be  seen  as 
late  as  the  Deformation,  the  extensive 
ruins  of  an  ancient  imperial  castle,  re¬ 
minding  one  of  better  days.  Hither 
the  peasants  made  many  a  pilgrimage 
in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Frederic,  who 
was  said  to  have  found  refuge  inside  of 
the  hill.  The  legend  represents  him 
as  sitting  at  a  stone  table,  leaning  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  trying  to  refresh 
his  powers  by  sweet  repose  and  sleep. 
His  long  beard,  having  grown  through 
the  table,  reaches  down  to  his  feet. 
Ever  and  anon  his  head  nods  and  his 
eyes  wink,  as  if  he  could  not  sleep 
soundly  or  was  just  going  to  wake  up. 
For,  some  day  he  will  again  appear  to 
re-establish  the  dismembered  empire, 
to  rp-pononer  Constantinople.  Jerusalem, 
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and  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  church 
and  the  priests,  whom  Rome  has  en¬ 
slaved,  will  then  regain  their  freedom  ; 
the  Christians  will  sing  Te  Deum  Lau- 
damus,  and  all  the  people  will  join  in 
the  cry:  The  Emperor  Frederic  has 
returned.  Then  the  withered  tree 
will  again  grow  green,  and  the  pious 
Emperor  will  hang  his  shield  and  his 
armor  upon  it. 

Once  a  shepherd,  who  had  whistled  a 
sweet  melody,  was  allowed  to  come  down 
into  the  inner  chambers  ;  he  was  asked 
whether  the  ravens  still  flew  around  the 
hill-tops,  and  having  answered  yes,  was 
told  by  the  Emperor,  “  Then  I  must 
sleep  another  hundred  years.” 

Sometimes  he  is  represented  as  haunt¬ 
ing  the  hills  and  valleys ;  but  he  is 
always  kind  to  the  poor,  giving  them  of 
his  riches  if  they  are  industrious.  His 
chambers  are  adorned  with  gold  and 
precious  stones ;  but  he  also  has  stables 
full  of  horses,  and  arsenals  containing 
all  kinds  of  weapons,  both  of  wdiich  he 
will  need  on  his  expedition  to  the  Holy 
Land.  Others  say  his  sprightly  daugh¬ 
ter  keeps  him  company;  both  are  very 
much  pleased  if  wandering  musicians 
serenade  them  at  midnight ;  besides,  the 
charming  princess  does  many  favors  in 
unknown  ways  to  such  of  the  children 
and  the  poor  people  in  the  neighboring 
villages,  as  try  to  be  good  and  pious. 

For  a  long  time  the  learned  referred 
this  legend  to  Frederic  Barbarossa  (red 
beard),  who  was  drowned  while  crossing 
a  river  when  on  his  way  to  Palestine, 
Riickert’s  ballad  entitled,  “  Der  alte 
Barbarosse,  der  Kaiser-Friederich,”  and 
the  fairy  tale  about  the  Rothbart  in 
Grimm’s  collection  seemed  to  strengthen 
this  impression.  But  recent  investiga¬ 
tors,  by  tracing  the  legend  back  to  its 
source,  have  shown  that  Fred.  II.  is  the 
real  hero  of  the  story.  His  life,  also, 
as  we  shall  soon  see,  suits  much  better 
to  the  circumstances  of  modern  his¬ 
tory. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Salzburg,  an 
Emperor  is  reported  to  be  sitting  deep 
down  among  the  rocks,  with  a  golden 
crown  upon  his  head,  a  sceptre  in  his 
hand,  surrounded  by  hosts  under  the 
command  of  different  heroes.  In  this 
instance  the  beard  has  grown  twflce 
around  the  table  before  him ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  last  corner  is  reached  for 


the  third  time,  the  last  day  dawns ;  a 
terrible  battle  begins;  the  flowing  blood 
becomes  so  deep  as  to  fill  the  shoes  of 
the  soldiers;  anti-Christ  appears:  the 
final  judgment  is  held  ;  and  the  wicked 
are  subdued  by  the  good. 

Another  version  says  that  Frederic 
will  come  again  to  reform  the  church. 
He  must  return,  even  if  his  enemies 
have  cut  him  iuto  a  thousand  pieces  or 
burned  him  to  ashes;  for  the  immutable 
decree  of  God  has  determined  that  he 
shall  restore  the  glory  of  the  empire, 
cause  the  rich  voung  men  to  marrv  the 
poor  girls,  release  the  priests  and  nuns 
from  their  vows  of  celibacy,  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  widows  and  orphans,  and 
establish  a  reign  of  universal  justice. 
But  the  so-called  Pfaffen  he  will  oppress 
•with  heavy  persecutions,  and  the  Minor¬ 
ites,  his  former  enemies,  he  will  drive 
from  the  earth. 

The  earliest  narrators  of  this  legend 
give  it  upon  the  authority  of  the  Ital¬ 
ians.  Joachim,  a  monk  of  that  country, 
had  predicted  that  Frederic  could  only 
be  killed  by  the  hand  of  God,  that  the 
sybilline  leaves  had  given  a  response 
vacillating  between  a  rumor  of  death 
and  a  supposition  that  he  was  still  alive. 
Nor  would  these  bare-footed  monks  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  death  of  this  monster,  until 
one  of  them  w*as  assured  of  the  fact  by 
the  Pope  himself.  The  Italians  were 
afraid  of  our  legendary  hero  ;  the  Ger¬ 
mans  regard  him  as  their  friend  and 
deliverer. 

Without  doubt  Fred.  II.  was  the 
only  Emperor  of  that  name,  whom  the 
legend  in  these  different  forms  fits.  He 
came  under  the  ban  in  his  twelfth  year; 
the  maledictions  of  the  Pope  followed 
him  to  the  Holv  Land  ;  in  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  he,  an  excom¬ 
municated  layman,  took  the  crown  from 
the  altar  and  placed  it  upon  his  head 
with  his  own  hand  ;  his  strength  and  his 
whole  life  were  devoted  to  the  contest 
against  the  arrogant  claims  of  Rome. 
He  was  a  terror  to  the  Italians  because 
of  his  unyielding,  resolute  character. 
Frederic  Barbarossa  humiliated  himself 
before  the  Pope;  Fred.  II.  never 
thought  of  doing  such  a  thing.  And 
the  nation  wras  with  him  in  the  contest. : 
the  German  bishops  refused  to  publish 
the  ban,  which  had  been  pronounced 
upon  him ;  the  papal  legates  hardly 
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dared  to  show  their  faces  in  Germany. 
He  was  the  last  Emperor  really  worthy 
of  the  name ;  hence  the  longings  of  the 
people  for  a  united  fatherland  clustered 
themselves  around  his  person.  The 
nation  dreamt  of  his  return  and  of  the 
glory  which  he  was  to  bring  back. 

In  after  years  a  number  of  false 
Frederics  made  their  appearance.  The 
first  one  showed  himself  in  Italy ;  his 
personal  appearance  was  similar ;  but 
Manfred,  a  near  relative  to  the  true 
Frederic,  had  the  impostor  executed. 
In  the  year  1284  another  one  turned 
up  in  Cologne,  surrounded  himself  with 
a  court,  was  acknowledged  by  princes 
and  cities,  and  found  thousands  who 
were  willing  to  believe  him.  Ambassa¬ 
dors  even  came  from  Italy  to  see  whether 
it  was  true.  After  the  lapse  of  two 
years  the  trick  was  discovered ;  the  im¬ 
postor  was  burned  as  a  sorcerer.  Several 
others  shared  a  similar  fate.  These 
instances  show  how  deeply  the  legend 
had  taken  hold  of  the  hearts  of  the 
people ;  it  expressed  their  most  ardent 
longings,  and  they  were  ready  to  believe 
what  thev  wished  to  be  true. 

How  tenaciously  the  people  stuck  to 
this  idea  of  the  restoration  of  German 
unity  and  glory,  is  further  evident  from 
the  associations  that  were  formed  in  this 
century  by  the  students  at  the  Univer¬ 
sities.  Most  of  their  meetings,  like  the 
one  on  the  Wartburg,  ended  disas¬ 
trously  ;  many  a  promising  young  man 
found  an  asylum  in  America.  Dr. 
Rauch,  Senator  Schurz  and  a  host  of 
others  might  be  mentioned  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  Germany’s  loss  was  our  gain. 

At  last  the  Universities  sent  forth  a 
man,  whose  statesmanship  realized  the 
dream  of  600  years,  viz. :  Bismarck. 
There  was  a  time  when  King  William 
thought  of  abdicating ;  the  noble  repre¬ 
sentations  of  his  only  son  dissuaded  him 
from  this  act.  Bismarck  was  called 
into  the  cabinet ;  his  measures  “were  so 
unpopular,  that  the  representatives  re¬ 
fused  to  vote  the  appropriations  needed 
to  reform  the  army.  In  England  this 
would  have  proved  the  downfall  of  the 
Prime  Minister ;  in  Prussia  it  caused 
the  dissolution  of  the  Parliament.  The 
King  and  his  Minister  determined  to 
have  their  own  way.  For  many  years 
all  that  the  world  knew  of  Prussia  was 
that  she  had  the  best  schools  in  the 


world ;  very  few  hoped  great  achieve¬ 
ments  fromr  her.  The  war  of  1866 
broke  out ;  in  seven  days  two  monarchs 
were  dethroned  ;  four  kingdoms  and  one 
empire  conquered ;  the  enemies  sued  for 
peace.  People  said  it  was  the  needle 
gun  that  did  it.  A  few  years  later  the 
war  with  France  broke  out;  in  seven 
months  Napoleon  III.  was  dethroned, 
and  France  was  obliged  to  cede  two 
provinces  and  pay  five  thousand  mil¬ 
lion  francs  towards  defraying  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  war.  The  enemies  of 
German  unity  were  subdued.  The 
world  now  saw  that  the  German  school¬ 
master  had  triumphed  ;  for  this  time  the 
best  gems  were  on  the  other  side.  Bis¬ 
marck’s  policy  of  blood  and  iron  was 
successful  in  cementing  the  German 
States  into  a  glorious  empire.  The  pro¬ 
phecy  contained  in  the  Kiffhauser 
legend  was  fulfilled;  Fred.  II.  has  re¬ 
turned  in  the  person  of  the  Emperor 
William.  The  hundred  years  which 
the  monarch  in  the  hills  was  said  to  have 
specified  as  fixing  his  return,  symbolizes 
the  patience  with  which  the  nation 
waited  for  the  dawning  of  a  brighter 
era  ;  the  conflict,  which  is  now  waged 
against  Ultramontanism  and  the  laws, 
which  have  been  made  to  protect  the 
priests  and  nuns  against  the  tyranny  of 
their  superiors,  correspond  to  similar 
phases  in  the  legend ;  and  the  only  fea¬ 
ture  which  the  people  long  to  see  real¬ 
ized,  is  the  internal  peace  which  the 
Emperor  of  Kiffhauserberg  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  bring  with  him  on  his  re¬ 
turn. 

Both  the  Emperor  William  and 
Prince  Bismarck  have  seen  the  time, 
when  the  people  hated  them,  and  wished 
for  their  destruction ;  to-day  they  are 
idolized  by  a  grateful  nation. 


One  of  Dean  Trench’s  sermons  on  the 
subject,  “  What  we  can  and  what  we 
cannot  carry  away  when  we  die,”  com¬ 
mences  thus  appositely  :  “  Alexander 
the  Great,  being  upon  his  death-bed, 
commanded  that  when  he  was  carried 
forth  to  the  grave,  his  hands  should  not 
be  wrapped,  as  usual,  in  the  serecloths, 
but  should  be  left  outside  the  bier,  so 
that  all  men  might  see  them,  and  see 
that  they  were  empty.” 
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Governor  Corwin  as  President  of  a 
Bible  Society. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


“  The  children. of  this  world  are  in  their  generation 
wiser  than  the  children  of  light.” — Luke  16  :  8. 

It  is  strange  that  it  should  be  so, 
although  the  fact  can  not  be  denied. 
It  was  on  this  ground  that  our  Saviour 
commended  the  unjust  steward.  Not 
his  principles,  but  his  prompt  and  apt 
action  to  reach  a  certain  end,  is  pointed 
out  to  us  as  a  wholesome  lesson.  A 
class  of  politicians  wish  to  secure  the 
vote  of  a  certain  district.  They  sys¬ 
tematize  their  work  ;  divide  their  terri¬ 
tory  into  smalle^  districts ;  assign  one 
or  more  efficient  men  to  each  division, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see,  if  not  every  man 
of  their  party  therein,  at  least  every 
man  of  influence,  and  do  their  utmost 
to  make  converts  to  their  political  faith. 
They  will  spend  days  and  weeks,  and 
do  their  work  thoroughly.  The  party 
needs  a  large  amount  of  money  to  carry 
out  their  plans  successfully.  This 
amount  is  apportioned  among  the  active 
men  of  the  party.  To  many  it  is  a  very 
heavy  burden  to  bear ;  a  tax  to  which 
they  cheerfully  submit.  They  know 
that  this  must  be  done  in  order  to  gain 
the  election.  Know,  too,  that  after 
doing  and  bearing  all  this  they  may 
still  be  defeated.  But  they  push  their 
work  vigorously  and  with  a  thorough 
system,  and  furnish  the  money,  wdiere 
they  have  very  little  hope  of  ever  get¬ 
ting  any  pay  for  their  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense.  Thus  wisely  act  the  children  oi 
this  world. 

Alas !  that  we  must  admit  it ;  in 
many  congregations,  Sunday-schools, 
and  larger  church  bodies,  we  find  an 
utter  want  of  this  prompt,  systematic 
w’ork,  of  this  readiness  to  make  sacri¬ 
fices,  this  adopting  the  right  plan  for 
securing  the  end  in  view,  and  putting 
the  right  men  to  work  to  push  it  right 
through.  Why  not  divide  your  Sun¬ 
day-school  and  congregation  into  smaller 
districts,  and  send  active  (Committees  to 
visit  and  influence  all  the  members  in 
them?  A  thorough, systematic  organi¬ 
zation  of  their  work  would  accomplish 
wonders !  If  politicians,  often  for  sel¬ 
fish  if  not  corrupt  ends,  consent  to  bear 
heavy  pecuniary  burdens  to  carry  for¬ 


ward  the  work  of  their  party,  ought 
not  Christians  cheerfully  consent  to  pay 
liberally  to  carry  forward  the  Lord’s 
work,  for  so  good  and  holy  a  cause, 
whose  success  is  beyond  a  doubt  ?” 

Once  upon  a  time  the  Bible  Society 
of  Warren  County,  Ohio,  held  a  meet¬ 
ing.  Governor  Corwin  happened  to  be 
present.  As  often  happens,  its  friends 
were  ready  to  speak  but  slow  to  give 
and  act.  Gov-  Corwin  was  not  one  of 
these  empty  speakers.  If  he  made 
many  speeches,  they  were  speeches  full 
of  meaning — burning  with  eloquence — 
upon  which  memory  delights  to  dwell. 
He  could  not  say  a  word,  even  in  the 
business  meeting  of  a  County  Bible 
Society,  unless  it  was  a  word  of  meaning, 
applied  directly  to  the  question.  So, 
when  the  Secretary  had  read  his  report, 
from  which  it  appeared  that  two  hundred 
families  (more  or  less)  in  Warren 
County  were  destitute  of  the  Bible,  and 
some  suffering  brother  had  made  his 
“  few  remarks  ”  on  this  “  occasion/’  Mr. 
Corwin  rose  and  said  :  “  Mr.  President, 
may  I  be  allowed  to  say  something  on 
this  subject?”  “  Certainly,  Mr.  Corwin 
— we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you.”  “Well, 
Sir,  I  want  to  say,  that  you  are  not  in 
earnest.  Your  Report  said  that  there 
were  two  hundred  families  in  this  county, 
without  the  Bible  !  This  could  not  be 
if  you  were  in  earnest.  In  the  great 
contest  for  the  election  of  Harrison,  we 
Whig  members  of  Congress  gave  our 
whole  salary  to  carry  that  election.  We 
were  in  earnest.  We  thought  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  country  depended  upon  it. 
If  you  want  to  carry  on  this  work,  and 
really  mean  that  every  man  shall  have 
the  Bible,  you  must  be  in  earnest.  You 
must  go  to  work,  and  give  every  man 
the  Bible.”  The  meeting  was  electri¬ 
fied.  Some  one  immediately  arose,  and 
moved  to  make  Thomas  Corwin  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Warren  County  Bible 
Society.  It  was  unanimously  carried, 
and  Mr.  Corwin  rose  again :  “  Sir,  if  I 
accept  the  Presidency  of  this  Society,  it 
is  on  one  condition,  that  you  go  to  work, 
and  no  such  report  as  that  is  made 
again.  When  this  Society  meets  three 
months  from  to-day,  the  Report  must  be, 
that  no  family  in  Warren  County  is  with¬ 
out  the  Bible.”  The  work  was  done, 
and  every  family  supplied.  Mr.  Cor- 
wiu  judged  the  Bible  Society,  and 
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judged  the  whole  church  precisely  as 
all  intelligent  men  do  judge  it  in  their 
hearts.  Motives  they  cannot  know ; 
the  degree  of  faith  they  cannot  mea¬ 
sure  ;  but  they  can  see  what  is  done, 
and  they  imply  the  motives  and  the 
faith  from  the  character  and  measure 
of  the  action.  In  this  world  there  is  no 
other  standard. 


Memorial  Verses.* 


BY  C.  W.  E.  SIEGEL. 


“  God’s  finger  touched  him  and  he  slept.” 

—  Tennyson. 

Sunbeam  of  heaven  !  one  lonely  year 
Thou’ st  left  our  little  world  in  night ; 

’Twas  thine,  upon  some  brighter  sphere, 

To  watch  the  eternal  dawn  appear, 

And  ours  the  groping  for  the  light. 

One  year  ago,  what  hopes  were  rife, 

Before  the  dreamless  sleep  of  death 
O’ertook  thee  in  thy  noble  strife, 

And  empty  left  the -stops  of  life, 

That  once  were  full  of  tuneful  breath. 

Dumb  silence,  deep  and  awful,  stands 
As  watchman  by  the  mystic  door ; 

No  voice,  no  farewell-waving  hands 
From  o’er  the  billow-burnished  sands, 

That  glimmer  on  th’  eternal  shore! 

Since  thou  wast  formed  of  finer  mould, 

That  scarcely  seemed  akin  to  earth — 

’Mid  human  dross  a  purer  gold, 

Like  changelings  of  the  summer-wold, 

Thy  passage  hence,  thy  heavenly  birth, 

Bears  date  of  early-ended  days ; 

In  what  bright  world’s  unclouded  sphere, 
Beneath  what  sun’s  perennial  rays, 

Hast  thou  been  singing  sweeter  lays, 

While  we  have  mourned  one  sad,  sad  year  ? 

Oh  !  where,  beloved,  hast  thou  been  ? 

What  pavements  of  transparent  gold, 

And  walls,  embathed  in  amber  sheen; 

What  river-banks  of  living  green, 

Didst  thou,  O  sainted  one,  behold? 

♦ 

What  heardst  thou  in  that  home  of  light. 

For  which  thy  soul  had  strong  desire 
Ere  yet  the  spirit  winged  its  flight, 

And  from  the  utmost  earthly  height, 

Hadst  hailed  “  My  Home!”  and  passed  up 
higher. 


*  On  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Benjamin  F. 
Smith,  of  Lancaster  City,  Pa.,  an  eminently  pious  and 
noble-hearted  youth  ;  a  zealous  member  of  the  “  Band  of 
Hope,”  and  although  so  young,  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  salvation  of  poor,  degraded  humanity.  He  de¬ 
parted  this  life  one  year  ago,  April  14th,  1874.  in  the  fif¬ 
teenth  year  of  his  age,  beloved  and  mourned  by  all  who 
knew  him. 


Upon  thy  spirit’s  jiner  ear 
The  music  of  the  angels  fell, 

While  love-strong  we  were  standing  near, 

And  ’mid  earth’s  tumult  could  but  hear 
The  voice  of  woe, — the  doleful  knell. 

It  passed,  that  soul  in  white  ;  it  paled, 

The  face  that  smiled  a  heavenly  smile  ; 

On  earth  we  missed  the  light  that  failed, 

In  heav’n  an  added  star  they  hailed, 

To  circle  round  the  blessed  isle. 

Now  come  the  joyous-hearted  hours, 

With  all  their  melodies  of  Spring, 

Bringing  ambrosial  airs  and  show’rs, 

And  song  unto  the  budding  bow’rs, 

And  to  each  voice  a  merry  ring. 

But  thou,  the  synonym  of  all, — 

The  pure  in  heart,  the  beauteous  soul, 
Responsive  through  whose  spirit’s  hall, 

The  echoes  of  the  cuckoo’f  call, 

And  music  of  the  brooklet  stole. 

Thou,  versed  in  nature’s  sinless  lore, 

Art  far  beyond  the  change  of  time  ; 

For  thee  our  Springs  shall  bloom  no  more  ; 

But  on  the  bright  celestial  shore, 

Th’  immortal  rose  of  heav’n,  the  clime, 

No  heat,  nor  chilling  frost  can  reach, 

And  peace  of  summer-calm,  are  thme. 

Alas  !  the  empty  forms  of  speech, 

By  which  our  struggling  thoughts  would  teach 
The  solid  truths  of  things  Divine. 

Ah !  why  should  one  so  good  and  true, 

The  perfect  flower  of  human  kind, 

Who,  banded  with  a  noble  few, 

From  wretched  haunts  of  madness  drew, 

With  gentle  hand,  the  erring  blind ; 

Ah  !  why  should  he  be  called  so  soon, 

When  earth  had  need  of  such  as  he, — 
When,  ere  his  sun  had  reached  its  noon, 

Men  blessed  him  as  a  heav’nly  boon — 

Blossom  of  glorious  fruit  to  be. 

But  Thou,  O  Lord,  art  good  and  just ; 

Thou  gatherest  in  the  pearly  tear ; 

We  bow  before  Thee  in  the  dust, — 

Commit  to  Thee,  in  child-like  trust, 

The  blank  of  this  mysterious  year. 


Springs  are  little  things,  but  they 
are  sometimes  sources  of  large  streams ; 
a  helm  is  a  little  thing,  but  it  governs 
the  course  of  a  large  ship ;  a  word,  a 
look,  a  frown,  all  are  little  things,  but 
powerful  for  good  or  evil.  Think  of 
this,  and  mind  the  little  things.  Keep 
your  word  sacredly,  keep  it  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  ;  they  will  mark  it  sooner  than  any 
one  else,  and  the  effect  may  be  as  last¬ 
ing  as  life. — Anon. 
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Saving  By  Giving. 


“  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste?” — Matthew  xxvi.  8. 

Piety  is  a  saving  principle.  Sin  in 
every  form  is  wasteful.  By  indulging  in 
its  pernicious  habits  bodily  beauty,  health, 
home,  fortune,  character,  reputation,  and 
peace  of  mind  are  lost.  Few  men  start  life 
with  such  brilliant  prospects  as  did  Aaron 
Burr.  The  grand-son  of  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards,  the  heir  of  a  rare  intellectual  in¬ 
heritance,  with  the  advantages  of  a  finished 
education,  of  captivating  manners,  gain¬ 
ing  powerful  friends  and  eminent  positions, 
few  men  rose  to  such  power  and  influence 
in  so  short  a  time  as  he.  Yet  he  forsook 
the  religion  of  his  great  and  godly  ances¬ 
tors,  became  proud,  passionate,  corrupt, 
a  rebel  against  his  country  and  the  slaver 
of  Hamilton,  one  of  her  greatest  states¬ 
men.  From  the  time  he  killed  Alexander 
Hamilton  to  his  death,  the  sight  of  a 
corpse  would  cause  him  to  faint.  By  his 
impure,  profligate  habits  he  wasted  his 
bodily,  mental,  and  moral  powers,  squan¬ 
dered  the  prestige  of  a  brilliant  start  in 
life,  and  prepared  for  himself  a  miserable 
end. 

Piety  is  the  greatest  economizer  of  all 
that  is  good.  It  saves  and  improves  health, 
money,  time,  friends,  character,  purity  and 
peace  of  heart  and  life.  With  it  sick  peo¬ 
ple  feel  well,  poor  people  feel  rich,  home¬ 
less  people  are  always  at  home,  and  the 
most  poverty-stricken  are  the  children  and 
heirs  of  a  king.  The  best  and  most  saving 
investment  is  that  which  we  give  to  God. 

“  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lend- 
eth  to  the  Lord,  and  that  which  he  hath 
given  will  He  pay  him  back  again.”  Prow 
xix.  17. 

“  The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat.” 
Prov.  xif.  25. 

“  There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  in- 
creaseth  ;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth 
more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  pov¬ 
erty.”  Prov.  xi.  2£k 

By  giving  ourselves  to  God,  in  Christ, 
we  save  our  souls  eternally.  Devoting 
our  time  and  talents  piously  to  His  service 
we  secure  an  eternit}”  of  glory  and  happi¬ 
ness.  By  losing  the  pleasures  of  sin  for 
His  sake,  we  find  the  pleasures  of  heaven 
forever.  And  when  it  must  come  to  the 
worst,  that  the  cause  and  love  of  Christ 
lead  us  to  forsake  houses,  brethren  or  sis¬ 
ters,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  chil¬ 
dren,  or  lands,  for  His  name's  sake,  we 
“shall  receive  an  hundred-fold,  and  shall 
inherit  everlasting  life.” — Matthew  xix.  29. 

The  most  Christians  believe  this  in 
theory ;  how  few  reduce  it  to  actual  prac¬ 
tice  !  How  great  men  have  thought  and 
acted  on  this  subject  Dr.  T.  Edwards  tells 
us  in  the  following  pithy  sketch.— Ed.  of 
Guardian. 


“  Some  months  since,”  said  a  gentle¬ 
man,  “  I  was  solicited  to  give  - 

thousand  dollars  to  a  very  important 
object.  I  had  the  money,  and  almost 
made  up  my  mind  to  give  it,  but  on  the 
whole  concluded  to  think  over  the 
matter  a  little  longer.  So  I  deposited 

the  sum  in  the  banking  house  of - 

- ,  and  now  they  have  failed,  and  if 

I  ever  get  even  part  of  it,  it  will  be 
after  waiting  a  long  time ;  and  I  may 
lose  it  altogether.  If  I  had  given  it  to 
the  object  proposed,  I  should  have  saved 
it  all !” 

It  reminds  one  of  the  epitaph  on  the 
old  tombstone  in  Italy  :  “  What  I  spent, 
I  had ;  what  I  gave,  I  saved ;  what  I 
kept,  I  lost.”  Or,  as  Mark  Antony 
said,  when  in  distress  and  at  the  ebb  of 
fortune,  “  I  have  lost  everything  except 
what  I  have  given  away.”  Good  old 
John  Bunyan  writes, 


“A  man  there  was,  and  they  called  him  mad, 
The  more  he  gave,  the  more  he  had.” 

“  And  giving  to  the  Lord,”  says  an¬ 
other,  “  is  but  transporting  our  goods 
to  a  higher  floor.”  And  says  Dr.  Bar- 
row,  “  In  defiance  of  all  the  torture 
and  malice  and  might  of  the  world,  the 
truly  liberal  man  will  ever  be  rich,  for 
God’s  providence  is  his  estate ;  God’s 
wisdom  his  counsellor ;  God’s  power  his 
defence  ;  God’s  favor  his  reward  ;  and 
God’s  promise  his  security.”  And  of 
the  Spaniards  iu  Mexico,  Lord  Bacon 
tells  us,  that  “  when  pursued  by  their 
Indian  enemies,  those  that  cast  away 
their  gold  were  able  to  swim  the  rivers, 
and  so  escaped ;  while  those  who  covet¬ 
ously  clung  to  it,  were  either  drowned 
by  its  weight,  or  so  encumbered  as  to 
be  overtaken  and  slain.  And  so,”  he 
adds,  “  is  it  with  those  who  never  part 
with  their  gold  in  charity,  that  it  is 
often  their  ruin.” 

In  a  similar  spirit  Richard  Baxter 
writes :  “  I  never  prospered  more  in  my 
small  estate  than  when  I  gave  away 
most.  My  rule  has  been  to  study  to 
need  as  little  as  possible  for  myself;  to 
lay  out  nothing  on  need-nots  ;  to  live 
frugally  on  little ;  to  serve  God  on  what 
He  allowed  me,  so  that  what  I  took  for 
self  might  be  as  good  work  for  the 
common  good  as  that  which  I  gave  for 
others ;  and  then  to  do  all  the  good  I 
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could  with  the  rest.  And  the  more  I 
have  done  this,  the  more  I  have  to  do 
it  with,  (for,  to  the  glory  of  God’s 
grace,  He  will  be  no  man’s  debtor  ;) 
and  when  I  gave  away  almost  all,  the 
more  came  in,  I  scarce  know  how,  when 
unexpected  and  unplanned  for;  and 
when,  by  improvidence,  I  was  led  on 
to  use  too  much  on  myself,  or  on  things 
of  little  importance,  then  I  prospered 
less  than  when  I  did  otherwise.  If  I 
had  planned  to  give  only  after  my  death, 
then  all  might  have  been  lost ;  whereas, 
when  I  gave  away  at  present,  and 
trusted  to  God  for  the  future,  then  I 
wanted  nothing  and  lost  nothing.” 

A  liberal  Christian  merchant,  when 
asked  how  he  could  give  so  liberally  to 
every  good  object,  replied  :  “  Before  I 
was  converted  I  spent  liberally  for  self 
and  the  world,  and  at  my  conversion  I 
solemnly  promised  to  give  a  fixed  pro¬ 
portion  of  all  my  income  to  doing  good ; 
and  every  year  since  I  made  and  have 
acted  on  that  promise  my  business 
has  steadily  increased,  so  that  now  I 
can  steadily  give  more  and  more  to  Him 
who  gives  me  all.”  And  another,  who 
had  suffered  heavy  losses,  and  to  whom 
his  pastor  said,  “You  have  lost  so 
much  this  year  that  I  did  not  think  of 
calling  on  you,”  replied,  “  Yes,  I  have 
suffered  great  losses  and  must  begin  to 
retrench,  but  retrenchment  must  not 
begin  at  the  house  of  God.”  And 
Thornton,  the  rich  and  liberal  friend  of 
Cowper  and  John  Newton,  in  similar 
circumstances,  said,  “  The  wealth  is  not 
mine,  but  the  Lord’s,  and  it  may  be  He 
is  going  to  take  it  out  of  my  hands  and 
give  it  to  another  who  will  be  more 
faithful ;  and  if  so  I  ought  to  be  making 
good  use  of  what  is  left.”  And  he 
doubled  his  usual  subscription. 

When  a  poor  heathen  came  to  one 
of  our  missionaries,  giving  first  for  him¬ 
self,  and  then  for  his  wife,  and  then  for 
each  one  of  his  children,  on  being  asked 
if  he  was  not  giving  too  much,  his 
touching  and  memorable  reply  was, 
“  God’s  work  must  be  done,  and  I  may 
be  dead!”  The  lesson  is  one  that  all 
may  well  remember ;  and  in  giving  as 
well  as  doing  God’s  providence,  as  well 
as  His  word,  continually  teaches  that 
we  do  with  our  might  what  our  hands 
find  to  do,  and  that  in  endeavoring  to 
be  faithful,  we  shall  be  blessed. 


garden  Work. 

From  “  Homespun  ”  we  extract  the  fol¬ 
lowing  life-like  and  suggestive  chapter  on 
“Garden  Work.”  The  book  abounds  with 
beautiful  descriptions  of  rural  life  : 

“  God  Almighty  first  planted  a  Gar¬ 
den,”  says  Bacon,  “  and,  indeed,  it  is 
the  purest  of  human  pleasures ;  it  is 
the  greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits 
of  man.” 

“  There  is  no  ancient  gentlemen,” 
says  the  grave-digger  in  Hamlet,  “  but 
gardeners,  ditchers,  and  grave-makers ; 
they  hold  up  Adam’s  profession.” 

Said  the  gentle  old  Archbishop  San- 
croft  to  his  friend  Hough,  who  was  vis¬ 
iting  him  in  Suffolk  :  “  Almost  all  you 
see  is  the  work  of  my  own  hands, 
though  I  am  bordering  on  eighty  years 
of  age.  My  old  woman  does  the  weed¬ 
ing,  and  John  mows  the  turf  and  digs 
for  me ;  but  all  the  nicer  work — the 
soAving,  grafting,  budding,  transplant¬ 
ing,  and  the  like — I  trust  to  no  other 
hand  but  my  own,  so  long,  at  least,  as 
my  health  will  allow  me  to  enjoy  so 
pleasing  an  occupation.” 

The  Poets  are  full  of  the  delights 
of  gardening;  Cowley  and  Pope,  at 
least,  came  to  realize  their  dreams  in 
this  respect.  One  can  run  through 
very  few  pages  of  English  verse,  and 
not  have  to  leap  hedges  of  allusions  to 
gardens,  or  without  bringing  away  a 
memory  stuck  full  with  their  fragrant 
blossoms.  An  appreciative  writer  ob¬ 
serves  that  “  Bacon  and  Milton  were 
the  prophet  and  the  herald,  Pope  and 
Addison  the  reformer  and  the  legisla¬ 
tor  of  horticulture.”  Spenser’s  stanzas 
abound  with  real  garden  pictures,  ter¬ 
race  raised  above  terrace,  and  lawn 
stretching  beyond  lawn.  The  garden 
scene  in  “  Romeo  and  Juliet  ”  is  the 
favorite  one  with  all  readers,  because 
in  the  fragrant  atmosphere  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  in  the  tempered  moonlight,  and  to 
the  sound  of  trickling  waters,  love  is 
made  in  the  true  spirit  of  romance. 
Tennyson  has  shown  us  how  it  is  at¬ 
tempted  in  the  more  exquisite  passages 
of  his  every  where  quoted  “Maud.” 
The  poet  Shenstone  wrote  from  his  fa¬ 
vorite  Leasowes :  “I  feed  my  wild 
ducks,  I  water  my  carnations ;  happy 
enough  if  I  could  extinguish  my  ambi¬ 
tion  quite.”  Father  Adam  was  placed 
in  a  garden  to  “  dress  and  keep  it.” 
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Every  reader  of  English  recalls  at  once 
Milton’s  fine  description  of  our  first 
parents  in  Eden,  rising  with  the  dawn, 
to  dress  the  alleys  green, — 

“  Their  walk  at  noon,  with  branches  over¬ 
grown.’ ' 

The  gray  old  monks,  in  fact,  who  had 
an  eye  open  to  the  good  things  of  life  in 
their  day,  were  the  first  genuine  culti¬ 
vators  of  flowers  and  fruits,  and  around 
their  solitary  keeps  of  learning  slept 
securely  many  a  productive  garden  and 
blossoming  orchard.  They  had  the  true 
relish  for  what  those  things  brought 
them,  and  tended  a  tree  or  a  flower 
with  the  same  zeal  with  which  they 
wore  the  pavement  smooth  with  their 
frequent  devotions.  They  taught  us 
horticulture,  and  we  are  thus  become 
their  debtors  for  more  than  the  mere 
learning  they  were  instrumental  in 
handing  down. 

The  sincerest  pleasures  of  the  home- 
life  are  woven  closely  in  with  those 
of  the  garden.  I  have  almost  made 
one  of  my  own  heart,  from  the  habit 
of  living  over  again  the  delight  I 
used  to  take  in  digging,  planting,  weed¬ 
ing,  and  watering  the  little  half- acre 
Elysium,  where  grew  so  luxuriantlv 
my  bulbous  cabbages,  and  bright-eyed 
beans.  I  am  conscious  that  Goethe  did 
not  miss  of  the  general  truth  in  his  obser¬ 
vation  that  he  took  the  solidest  delight 
in  the  simplest  pleasures;  and,  for  an 
enduring  pleasure,  clean  and  sweet  both 
in  itself  and  its  memories,  we  can  truly 
think  of  nothing  in  nature  before  a  little 
garden.  It  should  not  be  so  large  as 
to  become  a  task-master,  and  thus  worry 
out  the  placid  zeal ;  but  only  spacious 
enough  to  excite  the  physical  energy 
and  give  a  healthy  start  to  the  thought. 

I  am  not  making  any  allusion  to  city 
gardens  now,  nor  to  their  more  luxu¬ 
riantly  gay  cousins  of  the  suburbs, 
where  the  owner  is  far  from  being  the 
author,  but  employs  his  gardener  as 
many  a  man  does  his  upholsterer ;  those 
make  beautiful  “  estates,”  and  are  ob¬ 
jects  of  attraction  alike  to  shrew7  d  bro¬ 
kers  and  fashionable  lovers  of  nature ; 
but  they  have  few  of  the  savory  asso¬ 
ciations  of  simplicity,  and  peace,  and 
home.  Fine  enough  exotics  may  grow 
and  show  there,  whose  health  and 
beauty  salaried  gardeners  look  carefully 
after ;  but  you  will  search  in  vain  for 


simple  morning-glories,  climbing  like 
eager  children  to  the  window-sill  to 
peep  in,  or  for  snowy  caps  out  among 
the  bean-poles  in  the  delicious  summer 
weather 

Work,  before  breakfast,  in  the  retired 
garden-spot,  is  a  sort  of  inspiration  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  In  that  still  hour,  you 
mark  how  your  lettuce  and  cabbages 
have  shot  up  during  the  night,  and  at 
once  renew7  your  faith  in  nature.  I  fear 
my  closest  friend  would  have  failed  to 
recognize  me  then,  as  I  used  to  look  in 
that  patched  and  shredded  apparel,  the 
limp  hat-rim  falling  down  about  my 
face  and  eyes,  and  on  my  knees,  too, — 
before  many  others  were, — for  striped 
bugs  and  green  cabbage-worms. 

Or,  next  to  the  early  morning  work, 
with  the  dewy  earth  offering  its  grateful 
exhalations  to  the  nostrils,  the  twi light 
stroll  through  the  limited  grounds  is 
full  of  peaceful  delight,  and  tends  to 
provoke  contemplation.  If  you  were 
in  the  morning  the  laborer,  you  can 
realize  that  you  are  the  lord  at  even¬ 
ing  ;  going  about  and  pulling  up  scat¬ 
tered  wTeeds,  perhaps  changing  around 
a  few  plants,  thinning  the  sprouted 
rows  of  beets  or  onions,  grubbing  up 
some  pestiferous  root,  or  planning  some¬ 
what  for  the  next  morning’s  industry. 

In  all  the  old-fashioned  gardens  one 
finds  a  double  row'  of  currant-bushes, 
almost  as  inevitable  as  the  lilac  or  the 
white  rose-bush,  at  the  garden  gate.  A 
charming  alley  is  thus  opened  up  for 
nearly  the  length  of  the  plat.  They 
maintain  their  lines  as  faithfully  as  ap¬ 
pointed  metes  and  bounds ;  and,  spread 
over  the  green  ruffles  of  their  leaves, 
may  be  seen,  all  through  the  season,  a 
white  crop  of  old  ladies’  caps,  that  tells 
of  the  grandmother  whose  hand  planted 
the  purple  morning-glories  under  the 
wundows,  and  whose  head  now7  and  then 
shows  itself  between  the  verdurous  walls 
of  the  bean-vines.  A  man  would  as 
soon  think  of  tearing  a  true  sentiment 
out  of  his  heart,  if  such  a  thing  could 
be  done,  as  of  pulling  up  the  currant 
bushes  that  are  so  well  rooted  in  the 
garden. 

How  the  red  beet-tops  glisten  in  their 
long  row's,  as  if  some  pains-taking  hand 
had  varnished  them,  one  by  one !  How 
crow7ded  stand  those  carrots,  boring 
each  its  long  yellow  fingers  into  the 
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mellowed  sub-soil !  With  what  a  Dutch¬ 
like  and  dogmatic  air  the  swelling  cab¬ 
bages  erect  their  pulpy  heads  in  the 
performance  of  the  useful  work  they  are 
set  to  do ! 

At  the  further  end  of  the  plat  stands 
the  summer-house, — a  sort  of  Pomona’s 
shrine,  in  its  way,  as  well  as  a  moonlight 
resort  for  lovers  ;  a  contorted  grape-vine 
weaving  a  lattice  of  leaves  below  and  a 
canopy  of  green  overhead,  whose  purple 
tributes  you  may  sit  and  pluck  in  the 
dreamy  afternoons  of  September,  while 
the  yellow  finches  are  clustering  on  the 
bushes  and  the  poultry  are  wallowing 
in  the  soft  garden  mould. 

Daybreak,  in  summer,  is  a  fresh  ex¬ 
perience  every  morning,  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  A  good  deal  has  been  said,  good 
and  bad,  about  the  glories  of  that  hour 
on  the  hill-top  and  at  the  riverside ;  but 
in  the  seclusion  of  the  leafy  little  patch 
beside  the  homestead  it  is,  apparently, 
not  so  well  known.  If  one  only  has  a 
garden  in  which  to  offer  salutation  to 
the  day-god,  he  has  at  least  one  more 
inducement  to  get  out  of  bed  in  the 
dewy  hours  of  the  morning.  To  be 
right  in  the  midst  of  your  own  growing 
vegetables ;  to  behold  the  favorite  sun¬ 
flowers  all  turned  to  the  east ;  to  watch 
the  bean-sprouts,  coming  up  with  their 
twin  leaves  out  of  the  cleft  heart  of  the 
seed ;  to  shave  down  ranks  of  red¬ 
stemmed  weeds  with  a  single  sweep  of  the 
bright  hoe ;  to  brush  your  peas,  pole 
your  beans,  set  frames  to  support  your 
cucumbers  and  tomatoes,  trim  your 
young  hedges,  hunt  the  bugs  among 
the  squash  vines,  and  plan  new  paths 
through  beds  of  vegetables  and  rows  of 
fruit-trees:  this  it  is  to  seize  a  fresh 
pleasure  in  the  very  bloom  of  its  fresh¬ 
ness,  and  load  the  heart  with  a  harvest 
of  memories  that  grow  all  the  more  fra¬ 
grant  with  age. 

Somehow,  the  poets  have  linked  all 
the  pleasant  names  with  the  pleasant 
occupations.  Therein  they  have  shown 
themselves  to  be  poets.  The  very  word 
Garden  is  laden,  like  a  wain,  with  bun¬ 
dles  of  blossoming  associations.  When 
men  speak  of  subduing  the  rugged 
wildness  of  nature,  the  phrase  goes  that 
they  will  make  it  “  beautiful  as  a  gar¬ 
den.”  In  gardens  live  buds  and  blos¬ 
soms,  along  with  the  bees  and  the 
sunshine ;  and  they  die  there,  too.  They 


lie  close  to  Home.  We  step  from  the 
kitchen  door  through  the  garden  gate. 
Peaches  ripen  on  their  walls ;  and 
blooming  plums  drop  plump  on  their 
mellow  soil.  Our  feet  loiter  in  their 
delightful  walks,  and  the  atmosphere 
breathes  only  contentment  and  peace. 

In  gardening,  and  its  cognate  asso¬ 
ciations,  we  get  away  from  the  hot 
fuming  of  the  world  and  go  back  to  the 
cool  and  shaded  bowers  of  simplicity 
and  truth.  We  seem  to  stand  with  un¬ 
covered  heads  in  the  porch  of  nature’s 
great  temple.  We  smell  savors  as  fresh 
as  the  morning  dews  and  as  sweet  as 
the  breath  of  the  rustling  corn.  There 
is  such  a  retired,  such  a  cool,  such  a 
far-off  look  from  the  outer  world  to  the 
heart  of  the  garden,  that  one  deplores 
the  necessity  that  takes  him  away  from 
so  peaceful  a  pursuit,  and  wonders  if 
there  may  not  come  a  time  when  he 
shall  stay  at  home  altogether  in  his 
rustic  corner,  and  dress  and  keep  his 
little  garden-spot  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

When  the  pale  autumn  suns  fall 
aslant  through  the  dried  stalks,  and 
little  flocks  of  birds  flutter  here  and 
there  over  the  grounds  in  quest  of  seeds 
that  have  burst  their  pods,  and  toma¬ 
toes  lie  red  and  glossy  among  the  wilted 
and  fallen  vines,  and  bean-pods  hang 
from  the  poles  without  green  leaves  to 
shelter  them  any  longer,  and  slender- 
waisted  wasps  find  their  way  to  the  de¬ 
cayed  fruits  that  lie,  here  and  there, 
over  the  ground, — the  thoughts  are 
allured  by  every  object  to  the  tenderest 
mood  of  contemplation  ;  the  very  atmos¬ 
phere  is  lull  of  the  realization  of  plea¬ 
sant  dreams.  These  particular  days  in 
the  garden  have  charms  which  are  not 
matched  even  by  the  glimpses  of  glory 
furnished  in  the  spring. 

He  who  loves  the  home-spot  then 
finds  employments  after  his  heart’s 
desire.  To  gather  and  garner — to  pull 
the  rich  roots  out  of  the  ground  where 
they  have  waxed  fat  through  a  whole 
season’s  dirty  idleness — to  get  in  the 
beans,  the  peppers,  the  mangoes,  and 
such  other  vegetables  as  ripen  in  seed- 
vessels— to  go  from  garden  to  barn, 
from  barn  to  kitchen,  from  kitchen  to 
cellar,  and  so  back  to  the  garden  again, 
keeps  the  feelings  of  the  domesticated 
man  in  a  state  of  contented  pleasure  all 
the  while,  and  renews  the  ties  con- 
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tinually  that  hold  him  to  the  home  he 
loves. 

The  poultry  run  in  and  out  before 
him,  aud  the  season’s  chickens  delight 
to  wallow  in  the  loosened  dirt  under 
the  lee  of  the  fence,  stretching  their  yel¬ 
low*  legs  in  the  genial  sun.  Grand¬ 
mother’s  bed  of  marigolds  awaits  the 
clipping  of  her  shears,  and  looks  like  a 
shoal  of  bright  fish,  dyed  in  the  yellow* 
stream  of  some  Pactolus.  As  for  the 
rows  of  sturdy-looking  winter  cabbages, 
they  may  stand  out  a  while  through 
the  fall  frosts,  and  even  get  powdered 
with  the  first  light  snows  of  November; 
and  the  growing  turkey-poults  may 
peck  at  the  loose  outside  leaves  on  their 
way  to  roots  in  the  apple-trees. 

One  cannot  think  of  the  Spring  house 
cleaning,  without  a  revived  reminiscence 
of  the  early  garden-wTork,  too.  The 
boys  are  raking  the  rubbish  from  the 
grass  and  the  beds,  and  setting  fire  to  it 
in  the  piles  they  have  heaped  up  around  ; 
into  which  the  old  shoes  of  the  past 
year  are  thrown  as  burnt-offerings.  The 
girls  are  at  the  posies,  scratching  away 
like  so  many  hens  in  the  high  tide  of 
mischief.  The  dog  has  his  nose  in  every 
nook,  new*  or  old,  that  is  to  be  found. 
The  windows  are  all  opened,  to  let  in 
the  genial  sun.  Bees  drive  across  the 
yards,  impatiently  foraging  for  the  first 
blossoms.  The  robins  make  the  air 
vocal  with  their  welcome  calls,  and  are 
scouting  about  the  plantations  for 
nice  places  to  build  their  nests.  The 
sprouted  sprays  of  the  old  elm  on  the 
lawn  are  pencilled  on  the  ground  in 
the  sunshine,  with  the  utmost  minute¬ 
ness.  All  about  the  premises  there  are 
the  joyous  sights  and  sounds  of  Spring, 
bringing  glad  tidings  of  the  new  life 
that  has  suddenly  broken  over  the 
world. 

And  this  is  the  life  of  home.  Has 
the  whole  world  anything  to  offer  that 
is  debased  with  so  little  alloy? 

But  finest  of  all,  and  crown  of  all 
the  home  glories,  are  the  roses ;  those 
beautiful  children  of  the  dews  and  sun  ; 
clambering  in  such  wild  riotousness 
about  the  porch,  and  thrusting  their 
bouquets  of  red-and-wdiite  in  at  the  win¬ 
dows;  cloudy  masses  of  colors  just 
fetched  from  Paradise,  mingled  as  if  in 
chance  drifts,  aud  piled  against  the 
house  like  snowTs  against  the  walls  in 


winter  !  The  little  parlor — shaded  and 
low — is  filled  with  the  breath  of  their 
very  hearts.  Through  the  whole  of 
June,  the  dear  old  place  is  a  sort  of 
Dreamland.  In  the  most  brilliant  co¬ 
lorings  of  oriental  tales — in  the  dream¬ 
iest  pictures  of  islands  in  the  southern 
seas,  nothing  so  satisfies  the  imagination 
and  the  heart  as  the  luxuriant  rose- 
vines,  bossed  from  root  to  crown  with 
glories  of  buds  and  blossoms  ;  lavishing 
their  sw*eet  lives  on  the  happiness  of 
those  who  dwell  contentedly  at  home; 
and  conjuring  up  for  soul  and  sense, 
through  the  magic  of  color  and  per¬ 
fume,  ideal  scenes  that  line  the  road¬ 
ways  of  life  with  banks  of  ravishing 
fragrance  and  bowers  of  beauty  without 
end. 

The  rose  is  the  angel  of  the  gar¬ 
den;  and  one  can  therefore  readily 
comprehend  what  the  poet  Gray  meant 
when  he  exclaimed — “  Happy  they  who 
can  create  a  Rose !”  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton  -wrote  of  it,  in  his  verses  “  On  his 
Mistress,  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  — 

“  You  Violets  that  first  appear, 

By  your  pure  purple  mantles  known, 

Like  the  proud  virgins  of  the  year, 

As  if  the  Spring  were  all  your  own, — 
What  are  you  when  the  Rose  is  blown?” 


The  Christian  Martyrs, 

BY  REV.  R.  LEIGHTON  GERHART. 


The  most  positive  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  a  religion  is  not  seen  in  its 
power  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  in¬ 
tellect,  but  in  its  power  to  lay  hold  of 
men.  subordinate  them  to  itself,  and 
mould  them  after  its  own  image  with 
such  vitalizing  energy  that  their  whole 
life  becomes  a  feeling,  thinking,  speak¬ 
ing  and  acting  exemplification  of  its 
dominion  over  them.  And  the  most  un¬ 
questionable  indication  that  a  man  has 
become  thus  identified  with  the  truth  is 
to  be  seen  in  his  willingness  to  forego 
whatever  may  appear  to  be  his  own  in¬ 
dividual  profit  or  success,  or  honor,  or 
happiness,  and  submit  unflinchingly  to 
every  privation,  every  hardship,  every 
danger,  every  torment,  and  finally  death 
itself  rather  than  yield  that  which  has 
taken  possession  of  his  soul.  Then  what 
must  be  the  truth  of  Christianity,  when 
men  of  every  nationality  forsake  the 
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shrines  before  which  their  fathers  bowed 
and  offer  their  allegiance  to  it?  And 
what  must  be  their  power  of  being  ap¬ 
prehended  by  it,  when  countless  thou¬ 
sands  have  poured  out  their  blood  in  its 
defence;  when  in  all  ages  of  the  world 
hosts  of  martyrs  have  testified  to  their 
faith  by  enduring  every  torture  and 
every  death  ? 

From  the  time  when  the  martyr  Ste¬ 
phen  sank  bleeding  to  the  ground  amidst 
the  inhuman  rejoicings  of  his  enemies 
until  the  present,  every  year  almost  re¬ 
cords  the  sacrifice  of  some  noble  spirit. 
Fresh  in  our  memories  yet  linger  the 
tales  of  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Chinese  upon  a  crowd  of  helpless  nuns. 
And  still  bright,  though  not  so  new  as 
once,  are  the  bloody  records  left  by  the 
Sepoys  of  India.  Ah,  though  we  live 
in  an  age  when  Christianity  sways  the 
minds  of  nations  instead  of  being  con¬ 
fined  to  the  hearts  of  a  few  poor  fisher¬ 
men,  still,  almost  daily,  the  devotion  of 
some  is  being  tested  by  a  martyr’s  death. 
But  the  redemption  of  mankind  began 
with  pouring  out  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  must  advance  through  strife  and 
trial  to  its  age  of  perfection.  Yet,  sad 
as  this  may  be  to  contemplate,  we  can¬ 
not  but  feel  that  the  example  of  noble 
men  has  more  power  to  rouse  and  stim¬ 
ulate  the  Church  to  necessary  exertion 
than  anything  else.  As  the  example  set 
by  our  Lord  goes  more  directly  to  the 
heart  than  any  words  He  spoke,  so  the 
example  of  His  followers  operates  in 
the  same  manner. 

One  of  the  most  terrible  hours  of  trial 
afflicted  the  Church  about  the  same 
year  in  which  Jerusalem  was  destroyed. 
Nero  was  emperor.  He  was  a  cold¬ 
blooded,  vindictive,  cowardly  wretch, 
who  cared  nothing  for  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects,  and  seemed  to  derive  a  kind 
of  fiendish  delight  from  tormeuting 
others.  So  cruel  was  he,  that,  incredi¬ 
ble  as  it  may  seem,  he  set  fire  to  the 
great  and  densely  populated  city  of 
Rome  in  order  to  give  himself  the  dia¬ 
bolical  pleasure  of  witnessing  a  vast 
conflagration.  The  flames  broke  out  in 
the  night  and  swept  with  fearful  rapidity 
over  the  city.  There  was  little  means  of 
staying  the  fire  and  soon  a  great  part 
of  Rome  was  laid  in  ashes.  Whilst  the 
houses  of  his  subjects  were  burning, 
Nero,  it  is  said,  took  his  seat  in  his  pa¬ 


lace  window  and,  with  the  conflagration 
full  in  view,  played  upon  his  harp  as  if 
exulting  over  the  terrible  misfortune  of 
others.  Then  after  the  commission  of 
such  a  deed,  how  do  you  suppose  he 
concealed  his  guilt?  In  this  manner. 
He  knew  that  the  Christians  were  hated 
by  all  classes  of  people,  that  to  them, 
notwithstauding  their  innocence,  many 
great  crimes  were  imputed,  that,  filled 
with  fury  at  the  destruction  of  Rome, 
the  citizens  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  the 
criminals  whoever  they  might  be,  and 
were  ready  in  their  blind  rage  to  turn 
upon  any  one  who  could  be  accused. 
So  he  laid  the  guilt  of  his  own  crime 
upon  the  Christians ;  and  in  order  to 
show  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  his  subjects, 
he  seized  large  numbers  and  executed 
them  in  a  most  barbarous  manner.  Some 
were  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  some  were 
torn  asunder  by  machinery,  and  others 
were  daubed  from  head  to  foot  with 
pitch  and  then  set  on  fire  in  order  to 
give  light  to  the  city  of  Rome.  Thus 
began  the  trial  of  affliction.  It  was 
merely  an  outburst  of  rage,  however, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  contemplated 
the  abolition  of  the  new  faith. 

But  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the 
Church  had  grown  to  such  proportions 
as  to  threaten  the  total  overthrow  of 
paganism.  Then,  the  enemies  of  Christ 
made  a  systematic  effort  to  suppress  it. 
An  edict  appeared  from  the  Emperor. 
It  was  to  this  effect :  all  assembling  of 
the  Christians  for  the  purpose  of  reli¬ 
gious  worship  was  forbidden :  their 
churches  were  to  be  demolished  to  their 
foundations ;  all  manuscripts  of  the 
Bible  were  to  be  burned  ;  those  who 
held  places  of  honor  and  rank  were 
either  to  renounce  their  faith  or  be  de¬ 
graded  :  in  judicial  proceedings  the  tor¬ 
ture  might  be  used  against  all  believers 
of  whatever  rank  ;  those  belonging  to 
the  lower  walks  of  private  life  were  to 
be  divested  of  their  rights  as  citizens 
and  freedmen ;  slaves  were  to  be  in¬ 
capable  of  receiving  their  freedom  so 
long  as  they  remained  Christians.  This 
was  the  edict  uttered  against  the  Church. 
It  reached  to  many  countries  for  the 
Roman  Empire  was  then  at  the  very 
summit  of  its  power.  This  critical  and 
trying  period  brought  to  light  much 
that  was  both  good  and  evil  in  the  great 
body  of  believers.  Some  of  weak  faith 
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denied  Christ ;  some  of  fanatical  spirit 
sought  death  and  torture ;  some  hid 
themselves  in  fear ;  others  boldly  main¬ 
tained  themselves  where  they  were  ;  but 
the  vast  majority  seemed  to  have  re¬ 
mained  quiet,  enduring  bravely  their 
affliction. 

*  But  let  us  proceed  to  contemplate 
in  detail  some  examples,  derived  from 
authentic  sources,  of  the  power  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  and  the  intrepidity  of  Chris¬ 
tian  courage.  In  an  inland  town  of 
Numidia,  a  band  of  Christians — among 
whom  was  a  lad  of  tenderest  years — 
were  seized  in  the  house  of  a  church- 
reader,  where  they  had  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  the  Scriptures 
and  celebrating  the  Communion.  They 
were  carried  before  the  tribunal ;  they 
went  singing  hymns  to  the  praise  of  God 
all  the  way.  Some  of  them  were  soon 
put  to  the  torture.  Here  is  an  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  excruciat¬ 
ing  pains  were  borne.  One  cried  out  in 
the  midst  of  his  sufferings:  “Ye  are 
wrong,  unhappy  men  ;  you  lacerate  the 
innocent.  We  are  no  murderers — we 
have  never  defrauded  any  man. — O  God, 
have  pity!  I  thank  Thee,  O  Lord, — 
give  me  power  to  suffer  in  Thy  name. 
Deliver  Thy  servants  out  of  the  prison 
of  this  world. — Lord  God,  we  are  Chris¬ 
tians,  we  are  Thy  servants  ;  Thou  art 
our  hope!”  While  he  thus  prayed  the 
officer  said  to  him  :  “You  should  have 
obeyed  the  law  of  the  Emperor.”  He 
replied  with  a  strong  spirit,  though  in  a 
weak  and  exhausted  body  :  “  I  rever¬ 

ence  only  the  law  of  God,  which  I  have 
learned.  For  this  law  I  am  willing  to 
die.  In  this  law  I  am  made  perfect. 
There  is  no  other.  Help,  O  Christ !  I 
pray  Thee  have  compassion, — preserve 
my  soul  that  it  fall  not  into  shame.  O 
give  me  power  to  suffer!” 

But  one  of  the  most  beautiful  exam¬ 
ples  of  noble  fortitude  is  given  us  in 
Polycarp,  Bishop  of  Smyrna,  a  man 
who  had  received  his  instruction  from 
the  Apostle  John  and  who  had  reached 
the  great  age  of  ninety  years.  When 
he  heard  the  shouts  of  the  people  de¬ 
manding  his  death,  it  was  his  intention, 
at  first,  'to  remain  quietly  in  the  city 
and  await  the  issue.  But  by  the  en¬ 

*  This  little  incident  and  the  one  immediately 
following  it  I  have  taken  exactly  from  Neander’s 
Church  History.  *  R,.  L.  G. 


treaty  of  the  Church  he  suffered  him¬ 
self  to  be  persuaded  to  take  refuge  in  a 
villa.  From  thence  he  fled  to  another 
villa.  Then  his  place  of  refuge  was  be¬ 
trayed  and  the  old  Bishop  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  Rude  hands  were 
laid  upon  him.  He  submitted  quietly  ; 
he  showed  no  signs  of  fear ;  he  made  no 
resistance.  He  was  carried  to  the  city. 
On  the  w’ay  he  was  met  by  the  chief  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  police.  He,  perhaps  struck 
with  the  gray  head  and  venerable  form 
of  the  old  man,  and  thinking  he  might 
perhaps  persuade  him  to  forsake  Christ 
and  thus  save  him  from  a  cruel  death, 
took  up  the  Bishop  into  his  chariot  and, 
adressing  him  kindly,  asked  what  harm 
there  could  be  in  sacrificing  to  an  idol. 
At  first  Poly  carp  was  silent ;  but  as  they 
went  on  to  urge  him  he  said  mildly,  “  I 
shall  not  do  as  you  advise  me.”  When 
the  officer  perceived  that  his  words  had 
no  effect  he  grewT  angry.  With  oppro¬ 
brious  language  the  Bishop  was  thrust 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  so  violently  as 
to  injure  a  bone  of  one  of  his  legs. 
Without  looking  round  he  proceeded  on 
his  way  cheerful  and  composed  as 
though  nothing  had  happened.  He  came 
to  the  trial.  “Swear,  curse  Christ  and 
I  will  release  thee,”  said  the  officer. 
“Six  and  eighty  years”  the  old  man  re¬ 
plied  “  have  I  served  Hiai  and  He  has 
done  me  nothing  but  good  ;  how  could 
I  curse  Him,  my  Lord  and  my  Saviour!” 
He  was  condemned  to  die  at  the  stake. 
With  eagerness  Jews  and  Pagans  hast¬ 
ened  together  to  bring  wood  from  the 
shops  and  baths.  As  they  were  about 
to  fasten  him  wTith  nails  to  the  stake  of 
the  pile  he  said,  “  Leave  me  thus,  He  who 
has  strengthened  me  to  encounter  the 
flames  will  also  enable  me  to  stand  firm 
at  the  stake.”  Before  the  fire  was  lighted, 
he  prayed :  “Lord,  Almighty  God,  Fa¬ 
ther  of  Thy  Beloved  Sou  Jesus  Christ, 
through  whom  we  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  Thyself;  God  of  angels 
and  of  the  whole  creation  ;  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race  and  of  the  just  that  live  in 
Thy  presence  ;  I  praise  Thee  that  Thou 
hast  judged  me  worthy  of  this  day  and 
of  this  hour,  to  take  part  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Thy  witnesses  in  the  cup  of  Thy 
Christ.”  And  so  the  old  man  died.  One, 
no  doubt,  who  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  had  not  even  spoken  a 
harsh  word  of  any  one,  much  less  been 
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guilty  of  an  unkind  act.  So  he  died, 
while  around  hundreds  gazed  upon  his 
agony  and  rejoiced. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  Third 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  Fourth 
the  persecution  reached  its  height.  Then, 
at  one  time,  all  the  prisons  were  filled 
with  Christians.  So  rigorous  was  the 
execution  of  the  Imperial  will  that  even 
in  the  populous  cities  very  few  stood 
any  chance  of  escaping  arrest  and  ex¬ 
amination.  To  discover  offenders  the 
following  effective  measure  was  adopted  : 
proclamation  was  made  through  all  the 
streets  that  men.  women  and  children 
should  all  repair  to  the  temples.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this,  lists  of  the  citizens  had 
been  made  out  with  great  care.  Every 
individual  was  called  by  name,  and 
when  he  stepped  forward  was  critically 
examined  as  to  his  faith.  Those  who 
confessed  themselves  pagans  were  at 
once  released,  but  those  who  did  not 
were  ordered  to  prison. 

It  would  have  been  a  strange  and 
melancholy  sight  to  have  seen  the  peo¬ 
ple  going  to  the  temples  in  obedience  to 
the  royal  order.  Old  men,  young  men, 
fathers,  mothers  and  children.  What  a 
variety  of  expressions  appear  on  their 
faces.  Some  are  calm  and  dauntless, 
moving  along  the  street  as  if  going  to  a 
festival.  Some  tremble  with  fear ;  others 
weep  outright.  There  are  women  with 
children  by  the  hand,  with  flushed,  agi¬ 
tated  faces,  hurrying  on;  the  children 
shrink  to  their  sides  and  turn  awestruck 
faces  upon  every  passer  by.  Husbands 
are  consoling  their  wives,  and  wives 
speaking  encouragement  and  strength 
to  their  husbands.  The  children  have 
been  told  wffiat  they  are  to  say,  but  are 
again  and  again  warned  and  instructed. 
A  deathlike  stillness  reigns  through  the 
temple  whein  ail  have  assembled.  There 
are  many  pale  and  agitated  faces.  There 
are  many  hearts  throbbing  loud  enough 
to  be  heard.  The  officer  speaks.  He 
calls  the  name  of  one  well  known  to  all. 
Then  follows  the  examination.  A  word 
is  sufficient,  for  none  strive  to  hide  their 
profession.  The  Christians  rejoice  when 
they  hear  the  bold  firm  words  of  their 
brother  ;  the  heathen  rejoice  when  they 
see  him  led  off  to  prison.  Then  another 
is  called ;  it  is  a  gentle  timid  woman  ; 
her  children  are  with  her.  She  trem¬ 
bles  as  she  rises  ;  yet  she  confesses  with 


firmness  that  Jesus  is  her  Saviour.  Her 
own  words  speak  her  fate.  She  entreats 
that  her  children  may  go  with  her.  The 
request  is  refused.  She  claps  her  babes 
to  her  bosom  ;  they  fling  their  arms 
about  her  as  if  to  hold  her  fast  forever  ; 
the  rude  hands  of  the  soldiers  disengage 
the  mother  from  her  children,  and  with 
a  prayer  to  God  that  He  would  protect 
her  helpless  little  ones  the  poor  woman 
is  borne  weeping  away. 

One  naturally  wonders  why  in  such 
an  emergency  as  this  the  people  did  not 
flee  from  the  city.  This  was  difficult  to 
do,  for  the  towns  were  all  enclosed  with 
high  walls  wThich  were  as  effective  in 
keeping  the  people  in  as  they  were  in 
keeping  the  enemy  out.  Moreover  the 
gates  were  guarded,  and  every  one  pass- 
ing  through  them  w7as  liable  to  be 
stopped  until  he  could  win  a  passage  by 
confessing  himself  a  heathen.  Yet  not¬ 
withstanding  this  many  did  escape  and 
fled  to  whatever  place  of  refuge  they 
could  find.  This  was  the  period  during 
which  the  Christians  of  Rome  hid  them¬ 
selves  in  the  catacombs.  These  cata¬ 
combs  were  underground  excavations 
which  were  used  as  burial  places.  They 
were  of  immense  extent  and  of  very  in¬ 
tricate  character.  They  consisted  of 
narrow  passages  running  this  way  and 
that  without  any  perceptible  order. 
There  are  about  1,200  miles  of  these 
winding  ways  ;  and  here  it  is  estimated 
6,000,000  of  Christians  were  buried. 
So  intricate  and  devious  are  these  pas¬ 
sages  that  it  is  as  much  as  a  man’s  life 
is  worth  to  attempt  to  explore  them 
without  a  guide.  Many  thrilling  ac¬ 
counts  are  left  us  of  persons  who  care¬ 
lessly  wandered  into  this  place.  Some 
escaped  as  by  a  miracle,  and  some  per¬ 
ished  in  the  most  horrible  manner.  We 
remember  reading  of  an  event  which  is 
almost  incredible,  and  yet  which  we  are 
forced  to  believe.  A  party  of  students, 
about  twenty  in  number,  organized  an 
exploring  expedition.  They  provided 
themselves  writh  a  supply  of  provisions, 
candles  and  other  necessary  things  suf¬ 
ficient  to  last  three  wTeeks.  They  en¬ 
tered  the  catacombs,  and  that  was  the 
last  that  was  ever  seen  of  them.  How 
they  died,  no  one  knows.  Whether  they 
were  suffocated  by  foul  air,  or  suddenly 
overwffielmed  by  some  awful  catastrophe, 
or  whether  they  became  involved  in  the 
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intricate  and  perplexing  paths  and  could 
not  find  their  way  out  no  one  can  tell. 
This  we  know,  that  having  once  de¬ 
scended  into  the  catacombs  they  never 
came  out. 

To  this  dreary  place  then  thousands 
fled,  and  here  it  is  said  they  lived  for 
many  years.  Here  thev  worshiped  God. 
Here  they  celebrated  the  Holy  Commu¬ 
nion  of  Christ’s  Body.  Here  many  grew 
from  childhood  to  manhood,  and  here 
many  died.  Their  tombs  can  be  seen 
to  this  day.  There  are  the  inscriptions 
upon  the  walls  giving  their  names,  and 
delineating  their  characters,  and  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  blessed  rest  of  peace  to  which 
they  had  gone-  In  some  places  one  can 
see  the  outline  upon  the  hard  rock  of 
the  human  skeleton,  the  outline  made 
by  the  bones  as  they  mouldered  slowly  to 
ashes  while  the  years  went  by. 

But  the  day  of  liberty  was  not  far 
off.  In  a  few  years  Constantine  the 
Great  conquered  his  way  to  the  Imperial 
throne.  He  became  a  Christian,  and 
soon  the  faith  of  Cltrist  was  recognized 
from  one  end  of  his  broad  land  to  the 
other.  And,  although  after  this  great 
man  died,  pagan  rulers  followed  him, 
>  et  during  his  reign  Christianity  became 
so  firmly  established  that  no  one  after¬ 
ward  dared  sacrifice  the  life  of  one  of 
those  who  professed  it. 

But  great  as  was  the  suffering  in¬ 
flicted  upon  the  followers  of  Christ  by 
the  heathen,  it  does  not  at  all  equal  that 
which  Christians  in  after  years  inflicted 
upon  one  another.  The  bitterness  with 
which  one  body  of  believers  made  war 
upon  another  casts  reproach  upon  the 
sacred  name  we  bear.  During  the  De¬ 
formation  countless  numbers  maintained 
their  faith  at  the  cost  of  their  lives.  All 
have  heard  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  day. 
On  the  24th  of  August,  1572,  the  Bo- 
man  Catholics  arose  in  arms  against  the 
Protestants  of  France.  The  massacre 
began  in  Paris  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  From  that  city  it  rapidly 
spread  throughout  the  surrounding- 
country.  It  lasted  for  eight  days,  and 
by  the  end  of  that  time  over  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  Protestants  had  fallen  before  their 
enemies.  This  was  a  greater  number 
than  was  destroyed  by  the  heathen  in 
all  their  persecutions  put  together.  And 
these  numbers  would  swell  to  fearful 
proportions  if  we  were  to  add  to  them 
_ 12 _ _ 


!  the  martyrs  of  England  and  the  Nether- 
,  lands.  In  the  latter  country  eighteen 
thousand  perished  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner.  For  what  crime?  For  the 
crime  of  being  Protestants.  No  edict 
ever  published  by  a  pagan  Emperor  was 
half  so  bloody  as  that  uttered  by  a 
Christian  king  and  sanciioned  by  a 
Christian  Pope. 

But  what  a  contrast  between  these 
times  and  our  o-wn !  The  sound  of  the 
sweet-toned  bell  which  calls  us  to  the 
House  of  God  speaks  of  nothing  but 
peace.  It  excites  no  fearful  alarms  in 
the  breast.  It  does  not  tell  us  that  the 
hour  has  come  when  at  the  risk  of  our 
lives  we  must  pay  our  devotions  to  God. 
We  gather  to  our  places  of  worship,  not 
as  Christians  once  did,  trembling  lest 
some  treacherous  eye  should  discover 
our  secret  meeting  and  the  holy  hour  be 
violated  by  the  measured  tramp  of  a 
company  of  armed  men  sent  to  arrest 
those  who  dared  to  adore  Christ  contrary 
to  the  edict  of  an  emperor  or  the  bull 
of  a  pope,  but  with  open-hearted  confi¬ 
dence  :  for  each  worships  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  o-wn  conscience.  The 
sun  of  our  day  arose  in  blood,  but  it 
now  stands  serene  in  its  cloudless  me¬ 
ridian. 


Some  of  the  Trees  of  Palestine. 


BY  REV.  T.  W.  CHAMBERS,  D.  D. 


By  far  the  most  prominent,  abundant . 
and  profitable  of  the  trees  of  the  Holy 
Land  is  the  Olive.  It  is  found  in  every 
part  of  the  country  from  Hebron  to 
Banias,  usually  in  large  orchards,  and 
seems  to  flourish  in  any  kind  of  soil  or 
situation,  in  the  plain,  on  the  hillside 
or  on  the  mountain-top.  Often  where 
the  stones  would  seem  to  be  too  numer¬ 
ous  to  allow  any  tree  to  strike  its  roots 
deep  enough,  the  olive  grows  luxuriantly. 
It  is  easily  propagated  not  from  the 
stone,  but  from  a  branch  or  cutting 
which  stuck  in  the  ground  with  small 
protection,  lives  and  thrives. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Bethel  two 
or  three  of  these  cuttings  are  planted 
together,  and,  when  somewhat  grown, 
twined  closely  with  each  other,  giving 
the  mature  tree  such  an  appearance  as 
I  never  saw  in  any  other  region.  On 
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asking  the  reason  for  this,  I  was  an¬ 
swered  by  the  old  proverb,  In  union 
there  is  strength.  There  seemed  to  me 
little  need  of  such  pains  in  this  case. 
The  tree  is  wonderfully  tenacious  of 
life.  I  must  have  seen  at  least  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  of  them  within  a  month's 
travel,  and  yet  among  them  all  not  one 
that  was  dead.  Some  were  far  older 
than  the  trees  shown  in  what  was  called 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  Many  of 
these  had  the  trunk  entirely  hollow,  and 
only  a  shell  remaining,  in  others  a  half 
or  three-fourths  of  the  trunk  had  gone ; 
yet  all  were  in  full  and  vigorous  leaf 
and  blossom.  They  reminded  me  of 
the  comparison  in  the  ninety-second 
Psalm  of  the  righteous  to  trees 
which  retain  their  sap  to  the  last  and 
are  fruitful  even  in  old  age.  Almost 
all  the  olives  produced  here  have  the 
oil  expressed,  which  is  used  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  for  illuminating  purposes,  but 
chiefly  on  the  table.  In  central  Pales¬ 
tine  it  is  also  largely  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  to  which  it  is  said 
to  impart  a  peculiar  but  very  pleasant 
detergent  property. 

Next  to  the  Olive  comes  the  Fig  tree, 
whose  delicious  and  wholesome  fruit 
makes  it  a  general  favorite.  A  com¬ 
mon  explanation  in  the  books  of  the 
difficult  passage  in  Mark’s  gospel  (xi. 
13)  where  our  Saviour  cursed  the  fig 
tree  because  “  He  found  nothing  but 
leaves,  for  the  time  of  figs  was  not  yet,” 
is  to  affirm  that  the  fruit  precedes  the 
leaf,  and  thus  to  justify  our  Lord’s 
procedure.  But  the  assumed  fact  is 
groundless.  Having  seen  the  tree 
nearly  every  day  for  a  month,  I  can 
testify  that  the  leaves  come  first,  and  so 
all  the  people  here  declare.  But  I  am 
assured  that  the  tree  bears  two  crops, 
an  early  ripe  fig  which  is  crude  and 
without  flavor  and  valueless,  and  a  later 
fig  which  is  full  of  sweetness  and  flavor, 
and  highly  esteemed.  All  trees  bear 
the  first,  only  good  ones  have  the  second. 
Now  the  tree  our  Lord  saw  had  not  the 
second,  for  the  time  of  that  had  not  yet 
come,  but  it  had  not  even  the  first,  for 
it  had  nothing  but  leaves,  and  the  lack 
of  the  first  was  sure  evidence  that  the 
second  would  also  be  wanting.  In  lack 
of  a  better  explanation  this  may  be 
allowed  to  stanch 

The  Palm  tree  once  abounded  in 


Palestine,  and  Jericho  was  known  as 
“  the  city  of  palm  trees.”  It  is  often 
said  now  to  be  wholly  extinct.  But 
his  is  a  mistake.  The  Horn  palm  is, 

I  believe,  unknown,  but  the  Date  palm 
is  found  to  some  extent  in  Eogedi,  Mar- 
saba,  Jerusalem,  Tiberias  and  some 
other  places,  while  there  is  a  number 
in  Jenin,  and  a  very  large  number  in 
Haifa  (foot  of  Mount  Carmel) — the 
atter  said  to  have  been  reared  by  the 
soldiers  of  the  late  Ibrahim  Pasha  when 
oe  had  a  garrison  at  that  post.  It  is 
simply  the  lack  of  care  and  culture 
that  prevents  this  graceful  and  useful 
tree  from  being  as  abundant  as  ever  it 
was  in  former  times. 

The  Pomegranate  and  the  Apricot 
and  the  Almond  are  found  in  many 
places,  but  I  saw  none  which  looked  as 
flourishing  as  those  in  the  garden  of  the 
Convent  of  St.  Catharine  at  Mt.  Sinai. 
Apple  trees  are  frequent,  and  the  fruit 
is  said  to  be  large  and  luscious,  but  I 
doubt  if  it  is  equal  to  that  of  the  west¬ 
ern  world.  Certainly  in  the  ordinary 
talk  of  the  people  it  is  not  referred  to 
as  one  would  expect  from  the  allusions 
to  it  in  Canticles  and  Proverbs.  I  met 
with  some  of  the  fruit  in  Damascus,  but 
it  was  quite  insipid. 

Of  forest  trees  the  Oak,  or  as  some 
prefer  to  call  it,  the  Terebinth,  is  found 
of  great  size,  a  fair  instance  of  which 
is  seen  in  the  large  tree  at  Hebron 
shown  as  Abraham’s  oak,  or  in  the  two 
noble  trees  nurtured  by  the  fountain  at 
Tell  el-Kady,  not  far  from  Banias.  But 
there  is  a  species  which  has  a  very  tena¬ 
cious  root  and  shoots  up  in  many  sap¬ 
lings.  These  the  people  cut  off  close  to 
the  ground  and  use  for  fuel,  and  al- 
though  an  English  gentleman  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  complained  to  me  that  this  prac¬ 
tice  was  destroying  the  wood  of  the 
country,  an  old  resident  assured  me  to 
the  contrary,  saying  that  the  tree  con¬ 
stantly  renewed  itself  after  this  seem¬ 
ingly  ruthless  cutting.  It  is  in  tips 
way  that  the  glass  factory  at  Hebron  is 
supplied  with  fuel.  The  factory,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  make  new  glass.  It  sim¬ 
ply  collects  old  bottles  and  other  vitre¬ 
ous  fragments,  and  runs  them  over  into 
rings  and  beads  of  various  sizes,  pro¬ 
bably  the  crudest  manufacture  of  the 
kind  in  the  world. 

The  Car  oh  occurs  very  frequently. 
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It  is  a  large,  wide-spreading  tree,  bear¬ 
ing  a  long  pod  something  like  that  of 
the  locust  of  America,  but  larger,  which 
is  still  to  some  extent  used  for  food  by 
the  natives.  This  is  the  species  of  food 
referred  to  in  the  parable  of  the  Prodi¬ 
gal  Son,  who  we  are  told,  would  fain 
have  filled  himself,  not  with  “  husks,” 
as  our  version  has  it,  but  with  bitter  horns, 
i.  e.,  the  carob  pods,  so  called  because 
they  are  curved  in  the  shape  of  a  horn. 
The  younger  son’s  sustenance  was 
wretched  enough,  but  not  quite  so  bad 
as  mere  husks. 

The  Acacia  is  also  found  in  Pales¬ 
tine,  but  not  nearly  so  often  as  it  is  in 
the  Sinaitic  Peninsula.  This  is  gene¬ 
rally  supposed  to  be  the  Shittim  of  the 
Old  Testament.  If  so,  it  rebuts  the 
rashness  of  those  who  affirm  that  the 
wilderness  did  not  furnish  trees  of  suffi¬ 
cient  size  to  enable  Moses  to  find  the 
lumber  required  for  the  construction  of 
the  tabernacle.  Even  now  acacias  are 
found  measuring  eight  feet  and  more  in 
circumference,  and  they  must  have 
been  both  larger  and  more  numerous  at 
a  time  when  the  water  supply  was 
more  carefully  guarded,  and  more  in¬ 
telligent  care  given  to  the  culture  of 
trees.  The  wood  is  of  close  texture  and 
very  hard,  as  some  of  my  friends  learned 
to  their  cost  when  they  tried  to  hack  off 
with  their  penknives  and  Bedawin 
swords  one  of  the  branches  of  a  fine 
specimen  in  the  Wady  Wateir.  It  was 
a  work  of  hours. 

The  Retem,  or  Juniper,  is  seen  in 
Palestine,  but  occurs  very  abundantly 
in  the  Peninsula.  It  is  hardly  a  tree, 
but  the  bush  frequently  grows  to  a  size 
quite  sufficient  to.  give  a  man  shade,  as 
in  the  case  of  Elijah  (1  Kiugs  xix.  4). 
The  Tawara  Arabs  make  large  use  of 
this  bush  as  material  for  the  charcoal 
which  is  their  chief,  if  not  only,  manu¬ 
facture.  And  there  is  always  a  market 
for  the  coal,  the  food  of  every  traveler 
from  Suez  to  Beirut  being  cooked  with 
no  other  fuel.  Indeed,  without  it  all 
sojourners  in  the  desert  would  have  to 
content  themselves  with  cold  victuals 
I  rarely  saw  a  fire  of  this  fuel,  without 
thinking  of  the  Psalmist’s  comparison 
of  a  false  tongue  to  the  burning  “  coals 
of  Juniper”  (cxx.  4).  A  “sharpened 
arrow  ”  to  which  he  also  compares  it, 
pierces  and  is  done  ;  but  glowing  coals 


are  a  lingering  torture.  One  who  suf¬ 
fers  it  may  well  say  with  the  sacred  poet : 
Woe  is  me! 

I  mention  last  the  Tamarisk ,  usually 
supposed  to  be  what  is  referred  to  in  1 
Samuel  xxv.  3 ;  where  Saul  is  said  to 
have  dwelt,  not  “under  a  tree  in  Ramah,” 
but  under  the  tamarisk  in  the  high  place ; 
and  in  like  manner  in  xxx.  13,  where  his 
body  was  interred  under  a  particular 
tree,  “  the  tamarisk  at  Jabesh.”  It  was 
customary  in  those  days  to  make  a 
single  tree  a  landmark.  Thus  we  read 
of  the  oak  in  Bethel  under  which 
Rachel’s  nurse  was  buried,  the  palm 
tree  of  Deborah,  the  oak  of  the  magi¬ 
cians  (Judges  ix.  37,  Hebrew),  the  fig 
tree  of  Nathanael,  etc.  The  tamarisk 
still  grows  occasionally  to  a  size  which 
would  make  it  a  conspicuous  feature  in 
the  landscape. —  Christian  Intelligencer. 


A  Good  Hit. — A  German  clergy¬ 
man,  who  was  traveling,  stopped  at  a  ho¬ 
tel  much  frequented  by  wags  and  jokers- 
The  host,  not  being  used  to  have  a  cler¬ 
gyman  at  his  table,  looked  at  him  with 
surprise  ;  the  guests  used  all  their  artil¬ 
lery  of  wit  upon  him  without  eliciting 
a  remark.  The  clergyman  ate  his  din¬ 
ner  quietly,  apparently  without  observ¬ 
ing  the  gibes  and  sneers  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  One  of  them,  at  last,  in  despair 
at  his  forbearance,  said  to  him,  “  Well, 
I  wTonder  at  your  patience  !  have  you 
not  heard  all  that  has  been  said  to  you  ?” 
“  Oh,  yes ;  but  I  am  used  to  it.  Do  you 
know  who  I  am  ?”  “  No,  sir.”  Well, 
I  will  inform  you.  I  am  chaplain  of  a 
lunatic  asylum  ;  such  remarks  have  no 
effect  upon  me.” 

A  Sour  Mind  is  a  great  evil.  It  is 
so  to  him  who  has  it.  It  embitters  his 
life.  It  turns  the  light  of  life  into  dark¬ 
ness,  its  joys  into  sorrows.  It  is  evil  in 
its  effects  on  the  happiness  of  others.  It 
breeds  dissatisfaction  and  fault-finding 
with  every  person  and  everything.  It 
croaks  of  evil,  not  to  remove  or  remedy 
it,  but  because  it  loves  to  croak.  It  pulls 
down,  but  never  builds  up.  In  the  fa¬ 
mily,  in  the  social  circle  in  the  church, 
it  is  always  complaining,  detracting,  de¬ 
stroying  usefulness  and  happiness.  It 
is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  misery  and 
worthlessness  more  pitiable  than  that 
of  the  man  possessed  of  such  a  spirit. 
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Editorial  Notes. 


Dr.  Harbaugh,  from  the  beginning 
of  his  ministry  felt  a  deep  practical  in¬ 
terest  in  the  religious  training  of  the 
young.  This  interest  grew  with  his  in¬ 
creasing  years.  After  he  became  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology,  he  continued  to 
devote  his  fragments  of  leisure  to  the 
entertainment  and  instruction  of  the 
young.  In  his  later  life  he  translated 
one  of  Hoffman’s  little  volumes,  con¬ 
taining  a  very  pleasing  Christmas  story. 
Although  rendered  in  Dr.  Harbaugh’s 
peculiarly  happy  style,  for  certain  rea¬ 
sons  the  book  never  circulated  largely. 
We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Board  of  Publication  has  bought 
the  copy-right  of  the  work,  and  issued 
it  as  one  of  their  excellent  “Father- 
land  Series,”  than  which  there  are  no 
better  Sunday-school  books  to  be  found. 
It  seems  that  Dr.  Harbaugh  was  the 
first  to  suggest  the  idea  of  translating 
German  books  for  the  use  of  American 
families  and  Sunday-schools.  A  late 
number  of  the  Lutheran  Observer  gives 
the  following  bit  of  history  of  this 
translation,  under  the  title  of 

“Christmas”  and  Dr.  Harbaugh. 

“  Our  readers  have  noticed  that 
‘  Christmas,’  one  of  the  last  volumes  of 
‘The  Fatherland  Series’  issued  by  the 
Lutheran  Board  of  Publication,  was 
translated  from  the  German  by  the  late 
Dr.  Henry  Harbaugh.  The  following 
facts  present  the  explanation  of  it :  Dr. 
Harbaugh,  some  time  before  his  death, 
conceived  the  idea  of  translating  some 
of  the  best  juvenile  German  literature 
into  the  English  for  the  use  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  household  and  the  Sunday- 
schools.  He  began  his  task  by  trans¬ 
lating  Franz  Hoffman’s  Christmas  story, 
which  was  published  by  J.  Kohler,  of 
this  city.  But  as  his  German  publisher 
had  no  channels  for  circulating  English 
books,  the  sales  did  not  warrant  the 
prosecution  of  the  original  plan,  which 
was  accordingly  abandoned  by  Dr. 
Harbaugh.  Mr.  Kohler  offered  the 
book  to  the  Lutheran  Board,  which  has 


purchased  and  issued  a  new  edition  of 
it.  It  thus  becomes  manifest,  that  the 
idea  of  translating  German  juvenile 
books  into  English  for  the  use  of  Ame¬ 
rican  families  and  Sunday-schools,  was 
conceived  and  partially  carried  into 
execution  by  Dr.  Harbaugh  several 
years  before  it  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
J.  K.  Shryock  to  several  ministers  and 
laymen  in  this  city,  who  organized  The 
Fatherland  Series  Company,  furnished 
nearly  $10,000  capital,  and  demon¬ 
strated  its  wisdom  and  practicability,  as 
well  as  the  adaptation,  usefulness  and 
popularity  of  ‘The  Fatherland  Series,’ 
issued  by  the  Lutheran  Board  of  Publi¬ 
cation.” 


The  Sunday-school  needs  and  can 
profitably  use  workers  of  varied  talents. 
Some  possessing  natural  aptitudes  with¬ 
out  much  education,  become  successful 
teachers.  What  they  lack  in  acquired 
intelligence  they  partly  make  up  by  an 
intuitive  common  sense,  a  prompt  and 
regular  attendance,  and  a  prayerful, 
conscientious  devotion  to  the  work. 
Persons  of  every  age,  too,  are  needed. 
Young  teachers  may  have  more  active 
minds,  and  can  bring  to  their  duty  the 
cheerful,  hopeful  spirit  of  youth.  Young 
hearts  and  minds  possess  a  certain 
charm  for  the  young.  Still  older  peo¬ 
ple  bring  a  certain  fitness  to  their  work 
which  age  and  experience  alone  can 
give.  Enlist  elderly  people,  the  parents 
of  the  flock,  in  your  Sunday-schools,  no 
less  than  the  younger  ones.  Each  class 
needs  the  other ;  both  form  a  strong 
force,  a  well-balanced  band  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Master. 


The  Sunday-school  of  the  First  Re¬ 
formed  Church  of  Reading,  Pa.,  lost  one 
of  its  faithful  teachers  a  month  ago  by 
death.  She  was  baptized  in  the  Church, 
taught  and  trained  under  its  fostering 
care,  confirmed  at  its  altar,  before  which 
she  must  have  publicly  communed  with 
and  confessed  her  Lord  from  100  to 
150  times. 

During  the  twelve  years  of  our  pas- 
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torate  in  Reading  she  was  an  humble 
yet  very  active  worker  in  the  Sunday- 
school.  How  many  years  farther  back 
her  usefulness  dates  we  know  not.  Pos¬ 
sibly  ten  or  twenty  more.  Although  in 
her  sixty-sixth  year,  she  taught  her 
class  regularly  till  within  three  weeks 
of  her  death.  When  her  little  scholars 
heard  of  her  death,  one  of  them  said : 
“  Our  teacher  was  absent  only  once  in 
three  years.  Then  she  was  too  sick  to 
come.”  Although  tottering  under  the 
burden  of  65  years,  not  once  was  this 
servant  of  Christ  absent  from  her  post, 
on  the  many  cold  and  snowy  Sundays 
of  the  past  winter.  She  possessed  no 
rare  mental  endowments,  but  a  pure, 
kind  heart.  In  simple  short  words  and 
sentences,  she  spoke  lovingly  to  her 
scholars  about  our  Saviour,  and  they 
heard  and  heeded  her  gladly.  Of  some¬ 
what  impaired  health,  it  often  cost  her 
no  little  exertion  to  be  at  her  place. 
She  lived  and  loved  Christ  more  than 
she  proclaimed  Him  in  words.  Her  life 
and  character  taught  in  a  language 
which  all  could  read  and  understand. 
She  gave  liberally  of  her  substance  to 
Christ.  Once  we  called  on  her,  with 
a  certain  brother,  for  a  gift  towards 
some  Church  object.  We  thought  she 
had  good  reason  just  then  not  to  give 
much.  She  read  the  Church  papers, 
and  knew  all  about  the  matter.  To  a 
hint  about  our  mission  she  replied : 

“  Well,  how  much  shall  I  give  ?” 

“  Just  what  you  think  proper.” 

“  Then,  I  will  give  you  $50 ;  after  a 
little  I  may  be  able  to  do  more.”  Al¬ 
though  a  plain  unassuming  person,  who 
spoke  little  and  thought  much,  she  has 
many  friends  who  love  her  dearly.  This 
unpretending,  humble  disciple  was  very 
useful  in  the  Sunday-school  and  con¬ 
gregation,  and  is  greatly  missed  and 
sincerely  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of 
acquaintances  and  fellow-laborers.  As 
a  sincere  friend  and  former  pastor,  we 
take  great  pleasure  in  bearing  our  tes¬ 
timony  to  her  worth.  From  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  her  life  and  works,  we  feel  jus¬ 
tified  in  saying  of  Maria  Wanner,  “She 
hath  done  what  she  could.”  In  her 
will  she  bequeathed  $1000  to  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  of  Lancaster,  $500  to 
the  First  Reformed  Church,  and  $500 
to  St.  Johns  Reformed  Church  of  Read¬ 
ing,  Pa. 


The  Bible,  like  the  sun,  is  an  inex¬ 
haustible  source  of  light.  Its  light  is 
never  diminished  by  shining.  Its  food 
never  satiates.  Its  water  never  becomes 
insipid  to  the  child*r)f  God. 

It  is  related  of  Dr.  Kennicott,  who 
spent  thirty  years  in  collating  the  He¬ 
brew  Scriptures,  and  resigned  a  valua¬ 
ble  living  because  his  studies  prevented 
his  residing  on  it,  that  his  wife  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  assist  him  in  his  preparation 
of  his  Polyglot  Bible  by  reading  to  him, 
as  they  drove  out  for  an  airing,  the  por¬ 
tions  to  which  his  immediate  attention 
was  recalled. 

When  preparing  for  a  drive  the  day 
after  the  great  work  was  completed,  she 
asked  him  what  book  she  should  now 
take.  “  Oh,”  exclaimed  he,  “let  us  begin 
the  Bible.” 

No  wonder  that  he  was  a  happy,  well- 
balanced  Christian  man,  as  ready  to  die 
calmly  in  Christ,  as  he  had  been  to  live 
and  labor  for  Him. 

His  appetite  for  the  word  of  God  in¬ 
creased  with  its  gratifications.  Instead 
of  fretting  at  some  trifling  defects  in  the 
translation,  his  great  genius,  and  con¬ 
secrated  spirit,  found  full  satisfaction  in 
a  lifetime  perusal  of  its  sacred  pages. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati 
Volksfreund  wrote  last  fall  from  Mun¬ 
ster,  Westphalia:  Young  Colon  Hart¬ 
man  Schlautman,  of  Lederhorst,  with 
his  wife,  recently  went  out  to  their  field 
to  gather  some  fruit.  While  there  they 
saw  at  a  distance  their  house  a  fire.  As 
they,  in  great  haste,  reached  the  village, 
strong  and  brave  men  vainly  tried  to 
extinguish  the  flames.  The  frantic  mo¬ 
ther  rushed  towards  the  burning  build¬ 
ing,  screaming :  “  O  my  child,  my  child.” 
She  had  left  her  babe,  nine  months  old, 
lying  in  the  cradle.  The  roof  and 
rooms  were  all  ablaze.  Most  pitifully, 
but  vainly  she  pleaded  with  the  by¬ 
standers  to  rescue  her  little  one.  Not 
even  her  husband  would  attempt  the 
perilous  task.  She  was  told  :  “  It  is  of 
no  use,  the  child  is  already  dead.” 

“  Dead  or  alive,”  she  exclaimed,  “  I 
must  see  my  child.”  With  that  she 
rushed  through  the  burning  doorway 
into  the  house.  After  a  few  moments 
she  returned,  her  garments  all  in  flames, 
with  the  child  in  her  arms.  It  seemed 
to  be  suffocated.  She  kept  covering 
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its  face  with  fond  kisses,  whole  others 
tried  to  extinguish  the  fire  on  her 
clothes,  when  lo  the  babe  opened  its 
eyes.  Exhausted,  she  sat  down  on  the 
grass  in  the  village  green,  and  as  she 
pressed  it  more  and  more  warmly  to 
her  breast,  tears  of  grateful  joy  fell 
fast  upon  the  little  brand  snatched  from 
the  burning  by  her  brave  hands.” 

Many  a  home  is  morally  in  flames. 
The  children  are  doomed  to  ruin — to 
eternal  burnings.  They  cannot  be  res¬ 
cued  without  imminent  peril.  The 
welfare  of  whole  communities  is  im¬ 
perilled  by  the  devastating  flames  of 
degradation  and  vice.  O,  for  the  heroic 
spirit  of  this  mother,  which  risks  life 
for  the  rescue  of  a  child  as  good  as 
dead !  O,  for  more  men  and  women  of 
the  right  spirit,  to  consecrate  them¬ 
selves  to  the  training  and  saving  of  the 
young! 


The  character  and  habits  of  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher  are  measurably  stamped 
upon  the  scholars.  Any  chance  slang 
phrases  of  the  teacher  are  sure  to  be 
picked  up  by  the  scholar.  A  gossip- 
loving  teacher  will  make  the  class  a 
gossiping  club,  where  every  Sunday  a 
lot  of  silly  small  talk  is  dealt  out  to  the 
scholars,  w^ho  retail  it  sedulously  during 
the  week.  Their  tastes  are  formed  right 
or  wTrong,  by  that  of  the  teacher.  Chil¬ 
dren,  and  young  people  beyond  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  childhood,  are  imitative  beings. 
Their  language,  conversation,  manners 
and  habits  are  moulded  much  more  by 
the  teacher  than  either  may  imagine. 
The  conversation  during  and  after  the 
lesson  ought  to  be  duly  seasoned  with 
charity  and  good  will,  and  as  far  as 
possible,  confined  to  things  of  good 
report. 

Mrs.  Jones  had  a  large,  green  parrot, 
very  talkative,  and  sometimes  very  noisy. 
Poll  had  heard  his  mistress  read  her 
prayers,  and  caught  up  short  snatches 
of  them.  So  when  her  mistress  had 
visitors,  Poll  wTould  become  very  devout, 
and  solemnly  cry,  “  O  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us !”  “  O  Lord  forgive  our  tres¬ 

passes  !”  “We  are  miserable  sinners !” 
and  such  like  petitions  and  confessions. 

One  day  Mrs.  Brown  came  to  make 
a  fashionable  call  on  Mrs.  Jones.  She 
came  in  her  splendid  carriage  and  rust¬ 
ling  silks.  After  passing  the  comnli- 


ments  of  the  morning,  Poll  broke  out 
in  her  prayers,  being  just  in  the  mood, 
and  poured  out  all  she  had. 

“  O  Mrs.  Jones,  what  a  bird  !  I  never 
heard  anything  like  it!  How  delight¬ 
ful  it  must  be  to  sit  here,  and  listen  to 
the  prayers  of  that  beautiful  creature ! 
Why,  I  have  a  parrot,  but  I  grieve  to 
say,  instead  of  praying,  it  uses  naughty 
and  profane  words.  I  w7ish  you  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  lend  me  your  parrot  a 
little  w'hile.  I  have  no  doubt  she  would 
teach  my  bird  to  pray !” 

Mrs.  Jones  wras  but  too  happy  to  lend 
her  parrot,  and  as  this  missionary  left 
to  go  and  win  the  heathen  bird,  she 
charged  her  to  say  her  prayers  often. 

Poll  went  on  this  sacred  mission,  and 
communed  wfith  the  profane  acquaint¬ 
ance.  She  w7as  gone  from  home  a  few 
weeks,  and  when  she  got  back,  it  was 
soon  discovered,  first,  that  she  had  for¬ 
gotten  her  prayers,  and  second,  that  she 
would  siuear  like  a  pirate. 

Was  the  result  strange  or  unnatural? 
We  leave  the  reader  to  make  the  appli¬ 
cation. 


Tamahana. — A  New  Zealand  chief, 
so-called,  who  visited  England  a  few 
years  ago,  was  remarkable  for  the  deep 
spirituality  of  his  mind  and  his  constant 
delight  in  the  Word  of  God.  One  day 
he  was  taken  to  see  a  beautiful  man¬ 
sion — one  of  the  show  places  near  Lon¬ 
don.  The  gentleman  wrho  took  him 
expected  to  see  him  greatly  astonished 
and  much  charmed  with  its  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  splendor;  but  it  seemed,  to 
his  surprise,  to  excite  little  or  no  admi¬ 
ration  in  his  mind.  Wondering  how 
this  could  be,  he  began  to  point  out  to 
him  its  grandeur,  the  beauty  of  the 
costly  furniture,  brought  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  the  view  from  the  windows, 
&c.  Tamahana  heard  all  silently ;  then, 
looking  round  upon  the  walls,  replied, 
“Ah!  my  Father’s  house  finer  than 
this.”  “  Your  father’s  house!”  thought 
the  gentleman,  who  knew  his  father’s 
home  was  a  poor  mud  cottage.  But 
Tamahana  went  on:  “My  Father’s 
house  finer  than  this and  began  to 
speak,  in  his  own  expressive,  touching 
strain,  of  the  house  above —  the  house 
of  “many  mansions” — the  eternal  home 
of  the  redeemed. 
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Robert  Raikes. 


BY  E.  S. 


Robert  Raikes,  the  great  philanthro¬ 
pist,  was  born  on  the  14th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1736,  in  the  city  of  Gloucester, 
England,  where  his  father  was  the 
printer  and  publisher  of  the  Gloucester 
Journal.  To  his  business  the  son  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  is  said  to  have  acquired  a 
considerable  fortune.  We  have  but 
little  information  of  his  early  training 
and  discipline.  But  the  w’ork  of  his 
manhood  show’s  that  his  youth  wTas 
neither  spent  in  idleness  nor  dissipation. 
At  a  period  of  life  when  success  rarely 
inspires  moderation  in  the  pursuits  of 
fortune,  Raikes  remembered  the  great 
law  of  his  Christian  profession  that  “no 
man  liveth  to  himself.”  He  looked 
abroad  for  a  field  of  useful  labor,  wherein 
he  might  exert  his  influence  for  the  good 
of  suffering  humanity.  He  found  one 
near  at  hand.  Prevention  of  crime  by 
instruction  and  reproof,  and  compassion 
for  criminals,  and  an  earnest  desire  to 
relieve  and  reform  them  occupied  his 
mind. 

The  object  that  first  attracted  his 
generous  heart,  was  the  state  of  the 
miserable  and  forlorn  criminals  of 
the  County  of  Bridewell,  within  the 
city  of  Gloucester.  To  relieve  these 
wretches,  aud  render  their  situation 
more  supportable,  Raikes  employed  his 
pen,  his  property  and  influence.  Ob¬ 
serving  that  the  outcasts  were  mostly 
illiterate,  he  procured  for  them  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  good  books,  to  preclude  every 
temptation  to  idleness.  It  is  said  that 
Raikes  could  not  pursue  his  generous 
purpose  towards  these  forlorn  outcasts 
from  civilized  life  without  many  serious 
reflections.  His  mind  must  have  been 
peculiarly  affected  with  the  sad  conse¬ 
quences  “  arising  from  the  neglect,  or 
rather,  the  total  absence  of  opportu¬ 
nities  for  early  instruction  among  the 
poor.”  He  was  thus  permitted  to  wit¬ 
ness  a  second  project,  the  grand  success 
of  which  he  lived  to  see  extending,  pro¬ 
bably,  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expec¬ 
tations. 

Raikes’  first  Sunday-school  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  close  of  the  year  1781  or 
the  beginning  of  1782.  At  first  he 
engaged  four  teachers,  paying  them  a 
shilling  (25  cents)  for  each  Sabbath 


that  they  taught.  Many  a  little  raga¬ 
muffin  refused  to  go  to  Sunday-school 
on  account  of  his  poverty  and  ragged 
clothing.  But  Raikes  argued  thus : 

“  If  they  were  clad  in  a  garb  fit  to  be 
seen  on  the  streets,!  should  not  think 
it  improper  for  a  school  calculated  to 
admit  the  poorest  and  most  neglected. 
All  that  I  required  was  clean  faces  and 
hands.”  “  I  can  never  pass  by  the  spot 
w’here  the  word  try  came  so  powerfully 
into  my  mind,  without  lifting  up  my 
hands  and  heart  to  heaven,  in  gratitude 
to  God,  for  having  put  such  a  thought 
into  my  heart.” 

In  a  few  years  hired  teachers  were 
w’holly  relinquished.  We  are  not  able 
to  state  who  were  the  first  gratuitous 
teachers  wTho  devoted  their  services  to 
Sabbath-schools,  or  what  place  has  had 
the  honor  of  originating  this  material 
improvement  in  the  system.  For  nearly 
thirty  years  Raikes  was  permitted  to 
witness  the  growing  extension  of  Sun¬ 
day-schools,  and  he  was  deeply  thank¬ 
ful  that  the  Divine  blessing  had  so  re¬ 
markably  attended  these  “  humble 
seminaries.”  From  1809  to  1811 
Raikes’  health  w’as  declining.  On  the 
evening  of  the  5th  of  April,  1811,  he 
experienced  an  oppression  on  the  chest. 
A  physician  immediately  attended  him, 
and  declared  him  irrecoverable ;  in  a 
little  more  than  half  an  hour  he  ex¬ 
pired,  in  his  native  city,  Gloucester, 
and  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  In 
the  south  aisle  of  the  ancient  church  of 
St.  Mary  de  Crypt,  Gloucester,  this 
venerable  philanthropist  was  buried. 
There  is  an  inscription  on  his  monu¬ 
ment;  the  first  part  relates  to  his  parents. 
The  following  is  the  remainder  : 

Also,  of 
ROBERT, 

Their  Eldest  Son, 

By  whom  Sabbath-schools  were  first  instituted 
In  this  place  ; 

And  were  also, 

By  his  successful  exertion  and  assiduity 
Recommended  to  others. 

He  died  on  the  5th  day  of  April, 


In  the  Year 


f  Of  our  Salvation,  1S11. 
t  Of  his  age,  75th. 
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LESSOR  XXIII. 


1875. 


Second  Sunday  after  Trinity.  St.  Luke  xiv.,  16-24. 


16.  Then  said  he  unto  him,  A  certain  man 
made  a  great  supper,  and  bade  many : 

17.  And  sent  his  servant  at  supper  time  to  say 
to  them  that  were  bidden,  Come  *  for  all  things 
are  now  ready. 

18.  And  they  all  with  one  consent  began  to 
make  excuse.  The  first  said  unto  him,  I  have 
bought  a  piece  of  ground,  and  I  must  needs  go 
and  see  it:  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused. 

19.  And  another  said,  I  have  bought  five  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  I  go  to  prove  them  :  I  pray  thee  have 
me  excused. 

20.  And  another  said,  I  have  married  a  wife, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  come. 


21.  So  that  servant  came,  and  shewed  his  lord 
these  things.  Then  the  master  of  the  house 
being  angry  said  to  his  servant,  Go  out  quickly 
into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  and  bring 

!  in  hither  the  poor,  and  the  maimed,  and  the 
halt,  and  the  blind. 

22.  And  the  servant  said,  Lord,  it  is  done  as 
thou  hast  commanded,  and  yet  there  is  room. 

23.  And  the  lord  said  unto  the  servant,  Go 
out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel 
them  to  come  in,  that  my  house  may  be  filled. 

24.  For  I  say  unto  you,  That  none  of  those 
men  which  were  bidden  shall  taste  of  my  sup¬ 
per. 


QUESTIONS. 


Where  was  Jesus  when  He  spoke  this  para- , 
ble?  (Yer.  1.)  What  advice  did  He  give  the 
person  who  made  the  feast?  Yers.  12-14.  What 
remark  did  this  call  forth?  Y.  15.  What  idea 
was  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews  with  the 
setting  up  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ?  Isaiah  xxv. 
6 ;  Ixv.  13.  Cant.  v.  1.  Who  did  they  think 
would  be  partakers  of  that  feast?  Did  they  not 
as  a  class  reject  the  rich  provision  of  God? 

16.  To  what  are  the  riches  of  grace  here 
likened?  Who  did  the  man  bid  to  tne  supper? 
Who  were  the  many  here  spoken  of? 

17.  To  what  custom  of  the  Jews  is  reference 
here  made  ?  Esther  v.  8,  with  vi.  14.  Had  the 
chiefs  of  the  Jews  beep  previously  invited  to  the 
feast?  When  could  it  be  said  that  all  things  to 
which  they  had  been  invited  were  now  ready  ? 
Gal.  iv.  4.  What  had  Christ  said  in  John  vii. 
37  ?  Who  are  represented  by  the  servant  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  verse  ? 

18.  What  is  said  of  those  who  were  bidden? 
What  is  meant  by  all  with  one  consent?  Does 
not  all  rejection  of  Christ  spring  from  a  common 
root?  Does  not  the  disposition  of  heart  lead 
men  to  make  excuses  ?  When  we  are  brought 
to  a  right  mind,  what  becomes  of  excuses  and 
difficulties?  What  did  the  first  of  these  persons 
say  ?  Whom  does  he  represent  ?  Are  not  the 
rich  apt  to  seek  joy  in  their  possessions? 


19.  What  does  the  second  person  say?  Whom 
does  he  represent  ?  Are  not  those  anxious  to 
see  how  their  worldly  bargains  will  turn  out, 
apt  to  be  indifferent  to  Heavenly  things  ?  Have 
you  ever  thought  of  the  sinner’s  prayer  to  be 
excused  from  the  salvation  offered  by  Christ  ? 

20.  What  does  the  third  person  say  ?  Whom 
does  he  represent  ?  May  not  the  true  pleasures 
of  the  world,  as  well  as  its  cares,  keep  us  from 
Christ?  Luke  viii.  14. 

21.  What  did  the  servant  do  ?  Can  any  ser¬ 
vant  of  God  take  excuses?  To  whom  must  all 
who  reject  Christ  be  referred  for  final  judgment  ? 
To  whom  does  the  master  of  the  house  now  send 
His  servant?  Who  are  meant  here  by  the  poor, 
lame,  blind  and  halt  of  the  city?  To  what  peo¬ 
ple  was  the  gospel  first  to  be  preached  ?  Matt.  x. 
5.  Were  there  Jews  who  felt  greater  need  of 
salvation  than  the  Pharisees  ?  Mark  xii.  37. 

22.  What  did  the  servant  say  ? 

23.  To  whom  was  the  servant  next  to  go  ? 
Who  are  meant  by  this  class  ?  W as  salvation 
for  the  Gentiles  also  ?  Is  it  offered  to  us  ?  What 
is  meant  by  compel  in  this  place  ?  Does  God 
save  men  against  their  wills  ?  Have  you  yielded 
to  Christ? 

24.  What  declaration  is  here  made  ?  Can  we 
if  we  reject  Christ,  expect  to  be  admitted  to  the 
joys  of  Heaven  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XXIII.  Lord’s  Day. 


59.  But  what  doth  it  profit  thee  now  that  thou 
believest  all  this  ? 

That  I  am  righteous  in  Christ,  before  God, 
and  an  heir  of  eternal  life. 

60.  How  art  thou  righteous  before  God  ? 

Only  by  a  true  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  so  that, 

though  my  conscience  accuse  me  that  I  have 
grossly  transgressed  all  the  commands  of  God, 
and  kept  none  of  them,  and  am  still  inclined 
to  all  evil;  notwithstanding  God,  without  any 
merit  of  mine,  but  only  of  mere  grace,  grants 
and  imputes  to  me  the  perfect  satisfaction, 
righteousness,  and  holiness  of  Christ ;  even  so, 


as  if  I  never  had  had,  nor  committed  any  sin ; 
yea,  as  if  I  had  fully  accomplished  all  that  obe¬ 
dience  which  Christ  hath  accomplished  for  me; 
inasmuch  as  I  embrace  such  benefit  with  a  be¬ 
lieving  heart. 

61.  Why  sayest  thou  that  thou  art  righteous 
by  faith  only  ? 

Not  that  I  am  acceptable  to  God  on  account 
of  the  worthiness  of  my  faith,  but  because  only 
the  satisfaction,  righteousness,  and  holiness  of 
Christ  is  my  righteousness  before  God.  and  that 
I  cannot  receive  and  apply  the  same  to  myself 
any  other  way  than  by  faith  only. 
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Comments. — Opposition  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Christ — aversion  to  the  great 
family  of  God  into  which  men  are  new¬ 
born,  is  set  forth  in  this  parable. 

16.  A  certain  man  made  a  great  sup-  : 
per.  The  Jews  believed  that  the  latter 
day  glory  would  be  ushered  in  with  a 
great  festival.  (Isaiah  xxv.  6;  lxv.  13; 
Cant.  v.  1.)  Heavenly  things  always  re¬ 
presented  as  being  what  they  really  are 
— supplies  for  man’s  deepest  need.  God’s 
invitations  are  all  to  life,  love,  to  a  feast 
of  joy.  Bade  many.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Jews — the  representatives  of  the  theo¬ 
cracy,  had  especial  means  of  knowing 
the  call  of  God. 

17.  Supper-time ,  etc.  The  second  in¬ 
vitation,  or  announcement  of  the  readi¬ 
ness  of  the  feast  was  common  in  the  East. 
Compare  Esther  v.  8,  with  vi.  14.  The 
provisions  of  the  gospel  had  been  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  Old  Testament.  In 
the  “fullness  of  time”  the  things  pro¬ 
mised  were  actually  prepared.  Servant 
represents  not  the  prophets  who  had 
gone  before,  but  the  evangelists  who 
came  with  Christ,  and  bade  the  guests 
enter  upon  the  enjoyments  now  ready. 

18.  All  with  one  consent ,  etc.  All 
excuses  spring  from  the  same  root ;  the 
difficulty  is  in  the  heart  rather  than  in 
outward  circumstances. 

The  first  said  I  have  bought  a  piece 
of  ground ,  and  must  needs  go  and  prove 
it.  There  is,  in  the  three  persons  repre¬ 
sented  in  this  parable,  no  mere  repeti¬ 
tion  of  characters,  although  all  are 
alike  in  their  aversion  to  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  all  allow  something  to 
outweigh  it.  The  Saviour  is  not  thus 
careless  or  profuse:  His  economy  of 
words  is  such  as  becometli  the  “  Most 
High.”  The  person  mentioned  in  this 
verse  goes  to  see  his  land  with  the 
complacence  of  the  man  who  rests 
in  the  ease  of  acquired  possession. 
He  glories  in  it  as  Nebuchadnezzar 
when  he  walked  in  his  palace  and  said, 
“  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have 
built,  *  *  *  by  the  might  of  my  power 
and  for  the  honor  of  my  majesty?”  Han. 
iv.  30. 

19.  Here  we  have  denoted  the  man 
of  business — who  has  care  and  anxiety 
that  his  purchase  will  turn  out  well.  I 
am  going  now  on  my  urgent  way. 

20.  The  excuse  here  is  not  that  of 
one  who  has  something  to  do,  but 
somethin sr  to  eniov.  He  has  a  feast  of 


his  own,  in  which  he  finds  his  highest 
pleasure.  Whilst  the  first  two  try  to 
offer  apology,  this  last  shows  impatience, 
irritability,  and  gives  a  blunt  refusal. 
In  the  “  must  ”  of  verse  18,  the  implied 
necessity  of  verse  19,  and  the  “  cannot  ” 
of  verse  20,  we  see  how  men  are  bound 
to  the  world  as  slaves;  they  have  no 
ability  to  surmount  the  love  of  the 
world,  and  the  slavery  is  all  the  more 
because  it  lies  in  the  bent  and  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  will.  They  cannot  choose 
the  better  part.  He  who  will  not  obey 
God,  cannot  be  his  own  master.  He  is 
sold  under  sin.  The  god  of  this  world 
hath  blinded  him.  2  Cor.  iv.  4. 

21.  The  servant  of  the  Lord  has  no 
right  to  accept  excuses  and  refusals. 
These  must  be  referred  again  to  the 
Master  of  the  feast.  So  the  servant 
here  showed  his  lord  all  these  things. 
All  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  had  thus  far 
rejected  Him.  John  vii.  48.  The  an¬ 
ger  of  the  great  Host  against  despisers 
passes  over  into  boundless  love  for 
others.  Go  out  quickly  into  the  streets 
and  lanes  of  the  city.  The  city  is  still 
Jerusalem  and  Israel,  Matt.  xxii.  7,  but 
among  the  Jews  were  the  sin-sick,  who 
unlike  the  self-satisfied  Pharisees,  felt 
the  need  of  a  physician  ;  they  were  the 
hungry  who  knewT  the  want  of  food. 
The  Scribes  questioned,  but  the  com¬ 
mon  people  heard  Him  gladly.  Mark 
xii.  13. 

22-23.  “  There  yet  is  room,”  and 
there  is  an  enlarged  invitation.  “ High¬ 
ways  and  hedges.”  The  out-places  of 
the  Gentile  world.  Compel  them.  This 
does  not  imply  force,  except  that  which 
is  moral.  The  idea  is  that  “  these  house¬ 
less  dwellers  in  the  highways  and  by 
the  hedges,  would  hold  themselves  so 
unworthy  of  the  invitation  as  scarcely 
to  believe  it  was  intended  for  them,” 
and  find  it  hard  to  be  induced  to  accept 
without  earnest  entreaty.  The  felt  ne¬ 
cessities  of  men — their  starving  condi¬ 
tion,  and  the  calamities  with  which 
their  worldly  hopes  are  shattered,  lead 
them  to  seek  a  refuge  in  Christ,  but  the 


will  is  subdued  and  not  ignored  or 


forced. 

24.  “  Final  exclusion  from  the  feast, 
to  which  when  they  saw  others  partak¬ 
ing,  they  might  wish  to  gain  admittance, 
on  the  ground  of  their  former  invita¬ 
tion,”  is  here  most  solemnly  foretold. 
Prov.  xxv.  11, 12. _ 
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iLESSOX  XXIV. 


1S75. 


Third  Sunday  after  Trinity.  St.  Luke  xv.  1-10. 


1 .  Then  drew  near  unto  him  all  the  publicans 
and  sinners  for  to  hear  him. 

2.  And  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  murmured, 
saying,  This  man  receiveth  sinners,  and  eateth 
with  them. 

3.  ^  And  He  spake  this  parable  unto  them 
saying, 

4.  \Y  hat  man  of  you,  having  a  hundred  sheep, 
if  he  lose  one  of  them,  doth  not  leave  the  ninety 
and  nine  in  the  wilderness,  and  go  after  that 
which  is  lost,  until  he  find  it? 

5.  And  when  he  hath  found  it,  he  layeth  it 
on  his  shoulders,  rejoicing. 

6.  And  when  he  cometh  home,  he  calleth  to¬ 
gether  his  friends  and  neighbors,  saying  unto 
them,  Rejoice  with  me;  for  I  have  found  mv 
sheep  which  was  lost. 


7.  I  say  unto  you,  that  likewise  joy  shall  be  in 
heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth,  more 
than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons,  which 
need  no  repentance. 

.  8*  f  Either  what  woman  having  ten  pieces  of 
silver,  if  she  lose  one  piece,  doth  not  light  a  can¬ 
dle,  and  sweep  the  house,  and  seek  diligently 
till  she  find  it  ? 

9.  And  when  she  hath  found  it,  she  calleth 
her  friends  and  her  neighbors  together,  saying, 
Rejoice  with  me:  for  I  have  fouud  the  piece 
which  I  had  lost. 

1 0.  Likewise,  I  say  unto  you,  there  is  jov  in 
the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sin¬ 
ner  that  repenteth. 


QUESTIONS. 


1.  Wliat  classes  of  persons  were  attracted  by 
the  teachings  of  Jesus?  Who  were  the  publi¬ 
cans?  In  what  estimation  were  they  held? 
Matt,  xviii.  17.  Did  they  all  show  bad  disposi¬ 
tions?  Luke  xix.  2,  8.  Which  one  of  the  disci¬ 
ples  was  a  publican  ?  Matt.  x.  3.  Did  not  their 
coming  to  Christ  show  a  sense  of  need?  Who 
are  here  meant  by  sinners  ? 

2.  A\  hat  disposition  did  Jesus  show  towards 
these  persons  ?  What  did  the  Pharisees  do  and 
say  ?  What  lay  at  the  root  of  their  murmurs  ? 
Luke  xviii.  11. 

3.  In  what  form  did  Christ  now  speak  to 
them?  What  had  He  said  plainly  to  them  be¬ 
fore  this  ?  Luke  vi.  29-32. 

4.  What  great  truth  _  does  this  parable  set 

forth?  M  ho  is  the  seeking  Shepherd?  John  x. 
11  _  What  had  been  predicted  of  Him  ?  Ezekiel 
xxxiv.  12.  \\  hy  does  He  leave  the  ninety  and 

nine  and  go  after  the  one?  Luke  xix.  10.  'How 
far  does  he  pursue  the  lost  ? 

5.  How  does  He  treat  the  lost  one  when  He 
hath  fouud  it? 

fi.  What  does  He  call  upon  others  to  do? 

7.  How  will  the  Heavenly  host  be  affected  by 
the  repentance  of  a  sinner?'  What  comparative 
joy  is  here  spoken  of?  What  was  the  character 
of  the  Pharisees  as  to  outward  conduct?  Was  this 


1  legal  righteousness  -  this  freedom  from  the  gross 
sins  others  had  to  repent  of,  sufficient  to  their 
:  salvation  ?  To  what  does  our  Saviour  compare 
them?  Matt,  xxiii.  27.  Will  not  the  vilest  sin¬ 
ners  who  repent  and  believe  be  more  sure  of 
Heaven  than  those  who  boast  of  their  morality  ? 

S.  Does  the  parable  which  Jesus  now  utters 
teach  anything  in  addition  to  what  is  taught  in 
the  previous  one  ?  How  and  by  whom  is  the 
seeking  love  of  Christ  to  be  continued  on  the 
earth?  What  is  the  Church  called  in  Eph.  ii. 
21,  22  ?  Must  not  the  woman  in  the  house  then 
refer  to  the  ‘‘  habitation  of  God  through  the 
Spirit?”  hat  was  stamped  upon  the  coins  in 
the  time  of  the  Saviour?  Luke  xx.  24.  In  whose 
image  _was_  man  originally  created?  Gen.  i.  27. 
M  bat  is  said  of  those  who  are  renewed  in  Christ 
Jesus?  Col.  iii.  30.  May  those  in  the  Church 
go  astray  ?  What  is  the  duty  of  the  Church  to¬ 
wards  them  ?  _  What  is  said  about  lights  and 
light  bearing  in  the  New  Testament  ?  Matt.  v. 
14-15;  Phil.  ii.  15;  Eph.  v.  13.  What  effect 
will  the  finding  of  a  lost  one  have  on  the  people 
of  God  ?  * 

10.  Is  this  joy  confined  to  earth  ?  Matt,  xviii. 
10.  Are  the  angels  present  in  the  Church? 
1  Cor.  xi.  10;  Heb.i.  7-14.  Is  the  return  of  a 
penitent,  then,  the  cause  of  present  joy? 


CATECHISM. 


XXIV.  Lord's  Day. 


62.  But  why  cannot  our  good  works  be  the 
whole  or  part  of  our.  righteousness  before  God? 

Because  that  the  righteousness  which  can  be 
approved  of  before  the  tribunal  of  God,  must  be 
absolutely  perfect,  and  in  all  respects  conforma¬ 
ble  to  the  divine  law,  and,  also,  that  our  best 
works  m  this  life  are  all  imperfect  and  defiled 
with  sin. 

63.  What !  do  not  our  good  works  merit, 


which  yet  God  will  reward  in  this  and  a  future 
life? 

This  reward  is  not  of  merit,  but  of  grace. 

64.  But  doth  not  this  doctrine  make  men 
careless  and  profane  ? 

By  no  means ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  those 
who  are  implanted  into  Christ  by  a  true 
faith,  should  not  bring  forth  fruits  of  thank¬ 
fulness. 


1.  When,  this  goodly  world  to  frame, 
TIT  Lord  of  might  and  mercy  came, 
Shouts  of  joy  were  heard  on  high, 
And  the  stars  sang  from  the  sky : 


2.  When  of  love  the  midnight  beam 
Dawn’d  on  the  towers  of  Bethlehem, 
Then,  along  the  echoing  hill, 

Anvels  sanpf  •  “On  Pflrfh  rrnnrl  will  ” 
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Comments.  Love — the  condescend¬ 
ing  love  which  seeks  and  saves  that 
which  is  lost — brings  it  to  the  safety  of 
the  fold,  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  Hea¬ 
ven,  is  the  theme  of  this  lesson. 

1.  Publicans.  Tax  gatherers,  often 
unjust,  extortioners.  Luke  xviii.  11.  If 
Jews,  very  odious  to  Jews,  because  they 
sold  their  religion  for  office  under  the 
Roman  government.  All  were  not  dis¬ 
honest,  Luke  xix.  8,  but  they  were  gen¬ 
erally  ranked  with  the  heathen.  Matt, 
xviii.  IT.  This  class  of  persons  and 
“  close  sinners  ”  were  attracted  by  the 
gracious  words  of  Christ. 

2.  To  eat  with  sinners  was  in  their 
eyes  a  grievous  fault.  Luke  v.  31 ;  vii. 
34  ;  Acts  xi.  3. 

4.  He  who  defended  himself  in  plain 
words,  (Luke  v.  27-32,)  here  speaks  the 
parable  of  the  seeking  shepherd.  Pe¬ 
culiar  fitness  for  rulers  of  the  Jewish 
people ;  “  they  too  were  shepherds — con¬ 
tinually  charged,  rebuked  and  warned 
under  this  title.”  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  ;  Zecli. 
xi.  16.) — Under-shepherds  of  Him  who 
set  forth  His  own  watchful  tenderness 
under  the  same  image.  (Isa.  xl.  11; 
Jer.  xxxi.  10  ;  Ez.  xxxiv.  12 ;  xxxvii. 
24 ;  Zech.  xiii.  7 ;  Ps.  xxiii.  1 ;  lxxxi. 
Yet  now  they  found  fault  with  Him  for 
doing  what  they  failed  to  do. 

In  the  wilderness ,  not  necessarily  a 
•  barren  place.  “  Much  grass  ”  was  found 
in  places  that  are  yet  called  desert 
places.  Comp.  Mark  vi.  35  with  39.  In 
such  places  of  ordinary  pasturage,  flocks 
were  left  while  the  shepherd  went  after. 
Christ  seeks  us  not  simply,  although  we 
are  lost,  but  because  we  are  lost. 

5.  When  he  hath  found  it,  he  does  not 
chide  or  drive  it  before  him ;  or  trust  it 
to  the  strength  of  others.  Laveth  it  on 
His  own  shoulders  with  joy,  and  beareth 
it  home. 

6-7.  “  It  is  a  still  further  evidence  of 
the  condescension  of  the  great  Shepherd 
that  after  His  work  on  earth  is  over — 
‘  when  He  cometli  home/  He  makes 
others  the  sharers  of  His  joy,  for  He 
who  thus  speaks  to  others,  must  raise 
them  to  near  communion  with  Him¬ 
self.”  I  say  unto  you — I  who  know — 
John  iii.  11 — “  Joy  shall  be,” — a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  final  glorification  in  which 
the  life  is  to  find  its  consummation — 
more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  per¬ 
sons,  which  need  no  repentance.  The 
righteous  here  mentioned  are  righteous, 


but  only  in  a  legal  sense.  “  The  law 
had  done  a  part  of  its  work  for  them, 
keeping  them  from  gross  positive  trans¬ 
gressions  of  its  enactments,  and  thus  they 
needed  not,  like  the  publicans  and  sin¬ 
ners,  repentance  on  account  of  such ;  but 
it  had  not  done  another  part  of  its  work ; 
it  had  not  broughtthem,asGod  intended 
it  should,  to  a  conviction  of  sin ;  it  had 
not  prepared  them  to  receive  Christ. 
The  publicans  and  sinners,  though  by  an¬ 
other  path,  had  come  to  Him,  aud  He 
now  declares  that  there  was  more  real 
ground  of  joy  over  one  of  these,  who 
were  now  entering  into  the  inner  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  faith,  than  over  ninety  and 
nine  of  themselves  who  lingered  at  the 
legal  vestibule  refusing  to  go  in.” 

8.  This  parable  sets  forth  an  addi¬ 
tional' truth,  viz.,  that  the  seeking  love, 
and  rejoiciug  which  the  Shepherd  has 
shown  must  characterize  his  Church. 
She  must  carry  on  the  work,  because 
Christ  has  gone  to  the  Father,  shedding 
abroad  the  Holy  Ghost  to  continue 
what  He  commenced  in  person  on  earth. 
The  woman  in  the  house  here  repre¬ 
sents  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church. 

Pieces  of  silver.  Beautifully  com¬ 
pared  to  the  human  soul,  upon  which 
the  image  of  the  great  King  is  stamped. 
Gen.  i.  27.  If  she  lose  one  piece.  Lost 
through  the  backslidings,  and  waning 
love,  amidst  the  dust  that  marks  the  yet 
imperfect  state  of  things  here  below,  so 
that  it  must  be  sought  and  restored. 
Lighted  a  candle.  The  word  of  God, 
which  the  Church  holds,  is  the  light. 
Matt.  v.  14,  15  ;  Phil.  ii.  15  ;  Eph.  v.  13. 
The  ministry  of  the  word  brings  the 
erring  back  to  Christ  again. 

10.  There  is  joy  in  the  presence.  Not 
simply  in  the  future,  as  in  verse  7.  The 
angels  that  always  behold  the  face  of  the 
Father,  are  already  co-operating.  They 
are  ministers  to  the  heirs  of  salvation. 
They  are  present  in  the  Church,  1  Cor. 
xi.  10,  and  there  is  wonderful  fellowship 
between  heaven  and  earth.  Friends  and 
neighbors  run  together  in  joy  when  the 
heart  is  opened  anew  for  the  Saviour. 
“  Even  as  there  was  angel  joy  at  Bethle¬ 
hem,  so  there  is  joy  over  the  beginning  of 
every  new  creation,  like  the  first jov  when 
the  light  sprang  from  darkness.”  Job 
xxxvii.  7;  Eph.  iii.  10;  1  Pet.  i.  12.  And 
so  over  every  prodigal  sou,  who  comes 
back  to  His  father’s  heart,  in  penitence 
and  faith,  there  are  angel  rejoicings. 
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JUKE  20. 


EESSOK  XXY. 


1875. 


Fourth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  St.  Luke  vi.  36-42. 


36.  Be  ye  therefore  merciful,  as  your  Father 
also  is  merciful. 

37.  Judge  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  judged: 
condemn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  condemned: 
forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  forgiven  : 

38.  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you :  good 
measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken  together, 
and  running  over,  shall  men  give  into  your 
bosom.  For  with  the  same  measure  that  ye 
mete  withal  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again. 

39.  And  he  spake  a  parable  unto  them  ;  Can 
the  blind  lead  the  blind?  shall  they  not  both 
fall  into  the  ditch  ? 


40.  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master :  but 
every  one  that  is  perfect  shall  be  as  his  mas¬ 
ter. 

41.  And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  is 
in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  perceivest  not  the  beam 
that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ? 

42.  Either  how  canst  thou  say  to  thy  brother, 
Brother,  let  me  pull  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thine 
eye,  when  thou  thyself  beholdest  not  the  beam 
tiiat  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?  Thou  hypocrite,  cast 
out  first  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,- and 
then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  pull  out  the  mote 
that  is  in  thy  brother’s  eye. 


QUESTIONS. 


36.  What  command  is  here  given  ?  To  whom 
are  we  to  be  merciful?  Vers.  27,  28,  35.  What 
is  said  in  Exodus  xxxiv.  6,  7?  In  1  John 
iv.  8  ?  In  Whom  was  the  love  of  God  mani¬ 
fested  to  us?  What  is  said  in  Bom.  viii.  9? 
To  Whose  character  must  we  then  be  con¬ 
formed  ? 

37.  What  is  forbidden  in  this  verse  ?  Why  ? 
Does  this  mean  that  the  Christian  is  to  give  up 
the  right  of  discerning  between  good  and  evil  ? 
Matt.  vii.  20.  In  what  spirit  are  we  to  judge? 
Why  are  we  not  to  condemn?  Does  all  this 
mean  that  if  we  are  uncharitable  and  unjust  in 
our  judgments  and  condemnations,  God  will  ex¬ 
ercise  the  same  evil  dispositions  towards  us? 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  (unloving  in  our 
characters,  what  will  God  be  compelled  by  His 
justice  to  visit  upon  us?  What  are  we  com¬ 
manded  to  do  in  this  verse  ?  Why  ?  Are  we 
in  that  state  which  will  enable  God  to  forgive 
us  unless  we  forgive  others?  Matt.  vi.  15;  Mark 
xi.  26 ;  Luke  vi.  27.  On  what  conditions  may 
we  ask  God  to  forgive  us?  Matt.  vi.  12. 


38.  What  are  we  commanded  to  do  in  this 
verse  ?  What  is  said  elsewhere  in  regard  to  the 
degree  of  our  liberality?  2  Cor.  ix.  6.  In  what 
spirit  are  we  to  give  ?  2  Cor.  ix.  7  ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  3. 
Who  is  our  great  example  in  this  ?  2  Cor.  viii.  9. 
Will  any  gift  prompted  by  love,  which  enables 
us  to  surrender  the  things  of  this  world  go  un¬ 
rewarded?  Mark  x.  29,  30. 

39.  If  our  minds  be  darkened  by  sin.  for  what 
duty  towards  others  will  it  unfit  us  ?  What  will 
be  our  own  end  ? 

40.  What  may  we  expect  from  the  evil  world 
in  return  for  our  love  ?  How  was  the  love  of 
Christ  rewarded  ?  Can  we  expect  more  ?  AVhom 
are  we  to  be  like  in  the  midst  of  ingratitude  and 
persecution  ? 

41-42.  What  is  a  mote  ?  What  is  a  beam  ? 
What  effect  will  the  beam  in  our  own  eye  have  ? 
What  is  said  in  Matt.  vi.  23  ?  What  is  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  this  darkness?  1  Jno.  ii.  9,  11.  Where 
then  must  our  reformation  begin  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XXV.  Lord’s  Day. 


65.  Since  then  we  are  made  partakers  of 
Christ, and  all  His  benefits,  by  faith  only,  whence 
doth  this  faith  proceed  ? 

From  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  works  faith  in  our 
hearts  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  con¬ 
firms  it  by  the  use  of  the  sacraments. 

66.  What  are  the  sacraments  ? 

The  sacraments  are  holy  visible  signs  and 
seals,  appointed  of  God  for  this  end,  that  by  the 
use  there  of  He  may  the  more  fully  declare  and 
seal  to  us  the  promise  of  the  gospel,  viz.  that  He 
grants  us  freely  the  remission  of  sin,  and  life 
eternal,  for  the  sake  of  that  one  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  accomplished  on  the  cross. 


67.  Are  both  word  and  sacraments  then  or¬ 
dained  and  appointed  for  this  end,  that  they 
may  direct  our  faith  to  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ,  on  the  Cross,  as  the  only  ground  for  our 
salvation  ? 

Yes,  indeed,  for  the  Holy  Ghost  teaches  us, 
in  the  gospel,  and  assures  us  by  the  sacraments, 
that  the  whole  of  our  salvation  depends  upon 
that  one  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which  he  offered  for 
us  on  the  Cross. 

68.  How  many  sacraments  has  Christ  insti¬ 
tuted  in  the  new  covenant  or  testament? 

Two,  namely,  holy  Baptism,  and  the  holy 
Supper. 


1.  What  grace,  O  Lord,  and  beauty  shone 

Around  Thy  steps  below ; 

What  patient  love  was  seen  in  all 
Thy  life  and  death  of  woe ! 

2.  For  ever  on  Thy  burdened  heart 

A  weight  of  sorrow  hung, 

Yet  no  ungentle  murmuring  word 

T? nnn  vv  a r\  T  h  tt  m  1  Ant  L  /"\  nri l  A 


3.  Thy  foes  might  hate,  despise,  revile, 

Thy  friends  unfaithful  prove ; 
Unwearied  in  forgiveness  still, 

Thy  heart  could  only  love. 

4.  O  give  us  hearts  to  love  like  Thee, 

Like  Thee,  O  Lord,  to  grieve 
Far  more  for  other’s  sins  than  all 
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Comments.  The  love  of  Jesus  “  goes 
out  not  merely, to  the  straying  sheep, 
but  to  enemies  and  persecutors;  break¬ 
ing  down  the  natural  impulses  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  condemnation ;  awakening 
long-suffering,  mildness  and  mercy; 
and  opening  the  stream  of  forgiveness, 
whose  ever-living  fountain  is  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  our  forgiveness  by  God.” 

36.  The  redemptive  love  which  makes 
us  the  children  of  God,  conforms  us  to 
the  character  of  our  Father,  and  we 
must  therefore  have  this  attribute  of 
mercy. 

37.  Judge  not.  It  is  not  meant  here 
that  the  Christian  is  to  give  up  the  right 
of  discerning  between  good  and  evil,  for 
we  are  to  know  the  tree  by  its  fruits. 
There  is  a  righteous  judgment.  John  vii. 
24.  There  are  some  sins  which  are  mani¬ 
fest  ;  actions  which  cannot  be  done  with 
right  intention,  “  open  before-hand,  : 
going  before  to  judgment.”  (1  Tim.  v.  ’ 
24.)  On  all  these  a  Christian  must  pass 
judgment;  though  even  here  he  will 
refrain  from  judging  the  final  condition 
of  him  who  does  these  things,  since  he 
may  possibly  repent  and  be  saved.  But 
all  acts  capable  of  double  interpretation 
are  to  be  judged  in  charity — giving  the 
benefit  of  doubt  to  those  who  are  judged. 
And  ye  shall  not  he  judged.  In  Matthew 
the  expression,  is,  “  With  what  judg¬ 
ment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged.” 
This  cannot  mean  that  if  we  judge 
rashly  of  others,  God  will  judge  rashly 
of  us ;  or  if  we  measure  unjustly  to  them 
it  will  in  turn  be  measured  unjustly  to 
us.  There  is  no  rashness  or  injustice 
with  God,  but  an  uncharitable  spirit 
shows  a  character  that  He  must  judge  if 
He  is  just.  Our  judgments  may  not 
affect  those  whom  we  judge,  but  the  dis¬ 
position  of  heart  must  tell  terribly 
against  ourselves.  Condemn  not.  If 
the  above  is  true  in  regard  to  our  mere 
present  judgment,  much  more  is  it  true 
in  regard  to  decisions  which  are  de¬ 
livered  as  final — which  condemn — hand 
over  to  judicial  punishment.  Forgive 
and  ye  shall  he  forgiven.  The  command 
of  Jesus  stops  not  with  negative  duties, 
such  as  the  withholding  in  our  heart  of 
hearts  of  judgment  and  condemnation, 
but  inculcates  the  positive  duty  of  for¬ 
giveness.  Unless  grace  has  wrought  a 
forgiving  spirit  in  our  hearts,  we  are 
not  in  that  state  in  which  we  can  expect 
to  be  forgiven.  God  cannot  forgive 


those  who  harbor  hate  and  resentment 
in  their  hearts,  (Matt.  vi.  15  ;  Mark  xi. 
26  ;  Luke  vi.  27) ;  and  He  teaches  us  to 
pray  for  forgiveness  only  as  we  forgive 
others.  (Matt.  vi.  12.) 

38.  Give.  The  unselfish  love  which 
pours  out  its  gifts  will  be  rewarded. 
The  love  without  which  the  giving  is 
nothing,  (1  Cor.  xiii  1-3),  is  what  God 
requires.  This  love  was  the  procuring 
cause  of  our  salvation.  (Jno.  iii.  16  ; 
2  Cor.  viii.  9.) 

39.  Those  who  are  faulty  and  defec¬ 
tive,  cannot  be  the  unerring  leaders  of 
others.  Both  will  fall  into  the  same 
snares,  and  come  under  the  same  con¬ 
demnation. 

40.  This  love,  which  extends  to  ene¬ 
mies,  may  be  met  with  ingratitude ,  but 
that  was  shown  towards  Christ  Himself, 
and  we  should  not  expect  anything 
better  for  ourselves.  The  triumph  is, 
to  be  loving  in  the  midst  of  ingrati¬ 
tude.  Not  what  the  world  does,  but 
what  we  ourselves  are  to  become  in  Him, 
should  rule  our  thought. 

41-42.  There  is  no  prohibition  here 
of  fraternal  correction  and  rebuke ;  the 
warning  is  against  rebuking  in  a  wrong 
spirit  without  effort  at  self-amend¬ 
ment,  and  a  recognition  of  the  sinfulness 
common  to  all.  A  man  may  profess  to 
see  a  fault  in  his  brother,  but  hatred 
may  magnify  it;  the  fault  complained 
of  may  be  consistent  with  a  state  of 
grace,  that  is,  with  an  impaired  but 
not  destroyed  vision  of  God ;  while  the 
hatred  does  destroy  that  vision,  for  he 
that  saith  he  is  in  the  light  and  hateth 
his  brother,  is  in  darkness  even  until 
now.  (1  Jno.  ii.  11.)  Until  the  beam 
is  removed,  he  who  professes  to  see  the 
mote  is  a  hypocrite  or  pretender.  Back 
of  all  the  rebukes  of  Jesus  were  His 
sinlessness  and  love. 


Full  Dress  before  the  King. — 
“  Iu  one  respect  there  is  some  resem¬ 
blance  betwixt  the  custom  of  the  court 
of  princes  and  of  heaven.  No  admit¬ 
tance  into  the  latter  as  well  as  the 
former  unless  in  full  dress.  Every  soul 
who  enters  perfect  bliss  must  haveon  the 
resplendent  robe  of  Christ’s  righteous¬ 
ness,  by  imputation.  This  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  a  seat  iu  the  court  of 
heaven.” — Tonladi/. 
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EESSOX  XXVI, 


1875. 


Fifth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  St.  Luke  v.  1-11. 


1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  as  the  people 
pressed  upon  him  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  he 
stood  by  the  lake  of  Gennesaret, 

2.  And  saw  two  ships  standing  by  the  lake : 
but  the  fishermen  were  gone  out  of  them,  and 
were  washing  their  nets. 

3.  And  he  entered  into  one  of  the  ships,  which 
was  Simon’s,  and  prayed  him  that  he  would 
thrust  out  a  little  from  the  land.  And  he  sat 
down,  and  taught  the  people  out  of  the  ship. 

4.  Now  when  he  had  left  speaking,  he  said 
unto  Simon,  Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let 
down  your  nets  for  a  draught. 

5.  And  Simon  answering  said  unto  him,  Mas¬ 
ter.  we  have  toiled  all  the  night,  and  have  taken 
nothing:  nevertheless  at  thy  word  I  will  let 
down  the  net. 

6.  And  when  they  had  this  done,  they  in¬ 


closed  a  great  multitude  of  fishes :  and  their  net 
brake. 

7.  And  they  beckoned  unto  their  partners, 
which  were  in  the  other  ship,  that  they  should 
come  and  help  them.  And  they  came,  and 
filled  both  the  ships,  so  that  they  began  to  sink. 

8.  When  Simon  Peter  saw  it,  he  fell  down  at 
J esus’  knees,  saying,  Depart  from  me ;  for  I  am 
a  sinful  man,  O  Lord. 

9.  For  he  was  astonished,  and  all  that  were 
with  him,  at  the  draught  of  the  fishes  wjiich 
they  had  taken : 

10.  And  so  ivas  also  James,  and  John,  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  which  were  partners  with 
Simon.  And  Jesus  said  unto  Simon,  Fear  not; 
from  henceforth  thou  shait  catch  men. 

1 1 .  And  when  they  had  brought  their  ships  to 
land,  they  forsook  all,  and  followed  him. 


QUESTIONS. 


1.  Where  did  the  events  recorded  in  this  les¬ 
son  take  place  ?  What  do  you  know  about  lake 
Gennesaret?  Who  were  pressing  upon  our 
Lord?  For  what  purpose  were  they  crowding 
around  Him  ? 

2.  What  did  He  see  ?  Where  had  the  fisher¬ 
men  gone  ?  For  what  purpose  ? 

3.  Into  whose  ship  did  Jesus  enter?  What 
did  He  ask  Simon  to  do?  What  then  was  the 
relative  position  of  Jesus  and  the  multitude 
when  He  taught  them  ?  What  was  the  Saviour's 
posture  when  He  taught  them  ?  Was  it  cus¬ 
tomary  for  the  Jewish  teachers  to  sit  when  they 
gave  instruction?  Where  else  do  we  find  Jesus 
in  this  posture  ?  Matt.  v.  1 . 

4.  When  His  discourse  was  ended,  what  did 
He  ask  Simon  to  do? 

5.  What  did  Simon  answer  ?  With  what  suc¬ 
cess  had  they  toiled  ?  What  did  He  add  ? 
Should  we  not  obey  Christ  even  when  our  own 
efforts  and  resources  have  failed  ?  From  whom 
does  success  come  ?  Ps.  cxxvi.  1 ;  Jno.  xv.  5. 

6.  What  was  the  result  of  obedience  in  this 


case?  What  is  said  of  the  number  of  fish 
caught  ? 

7.  Upon  whom  did  the  fishermen  call  for  aid  ? 
What  additional  fact  is  given  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  fish  caught  ? 

8.  What  did  Simon  Peter  do  and  say  Avhen 
he  saw  this  miracle?  In  whose  presence  did 
he  feel  that  he  was  ?  Where  do  we  read  of  a  like 
impression?  Ex.  xx.  16-17;  Judges  xiii.  22; 
Isaiah  vi.  5. 

9.  What  had  produced  this  effect  on  Simon? 

10.  What  effect  had  this  upon  the  partners  of 
Simon?  What  were  the  names  of  these  part¬ 
ners?  Did  Jesus  depart  from  Simon?  What 
did  He  say?  What  is  meant  by  thou  shaft 
catch  men?  Had  this  thought  ever  been  used 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  set  forth  the  work  of 
God's  ministers?  Jer.  xvi.  16:  Ezek.  xlvii.  10. 
When  was  the  promise  especially  fulfilled  in 
the  case  of  Peter  ? 

11.  What  did  these  disciples  do  with  their 
ships ?  What  did  they  do  after  that?  What  is 
meant  by  followed  Him  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XXVI.  Lord' 8  Day. 


69.  How  art  thou  admonished  and  assured, 
by  holy  baptism,  that  the  one  sacrifice  of  Christ 
upon  the  cross  is  of  real  advantage  to  thee  ? 

Thus,  that  Christ  appointed  this  external 
washing  with  water,  adding  thereunto  this 
promise,  that  I  am  as  certainly  washed  by  His 
blood  and  Spirit  from  all  the  pollution  of  my 
soul,  that  is,  from  all  my  sins,  as  I  am  washed 
externally  with  water,  by  which  the  filthiness 
of  the  body  is  commonly  washed  away. 

70.  What  is  it  to  be  washed  with  Vue  blood 
and  Spirit  of  Christ  ? 

It  is  to  receive  of  God  the  remission  of  sins, 
freely,  for  the  sake  of  Christ’s  blood,  which  He 
shed  for  us  by  His  sacrifice  upon  the  cross ;  and 
also,  to  be  renewed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 


sanctified  to  be  members  of  Christ,  that  so  we 
may  more  and  more  die  unto  sin,  and  lead  holy 
and  unblamable  lives. 

71.  Where  has  Christ  promised  us  that  He 
will  as  certainly  wash  us  by  His  blood  and 
Spirit,  as  we  are  washed  with  the  water  of  bap¬ 
tism  ? 

In  the  institution  of  baptism,  which  is  thus 
expressed,  “  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all  na¬ 
tions,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:”  “he 
that  believeth  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved ; 
but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.” 
This  promise  is  also  repeated,  where  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  calls  baptism  “the  washing  of  regenera¬ 
tion,”  and  the  washing  away  of  sins. 


1.  Lord,  as  to  Thy  dear  cross  we  flee, 
And  plead  to  be  forgiven, 

So  let  Thy  life  our  pattern  be, 

And  form  our  souls  for  heaven. 


2.  Help  us,  through  good  report  and  ill, 
Our  daily  cross  to  bear, 

Like  Thee,  to  do  our  Father’s  will, 
Our  brethren’s  griefs  to  share. 
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Comments.  On  this  clay  “we  are 
to  be  directed  to  the  truth  that  the 
Church  is  not  only  to  be  passive  in  pa¬ 
tient  endurance  of  love,  but  by  means 
of  this  is  to  extend  itself  in  the  world, 
gathering  into  itself  by  conquests  of  love, 
assured  that  the  word  of  God  shall  be 
glorified  in  the  world,  and  that  God 
will  bless  His  heritage,  and  make  His 
strength  perfect  in  weakness.” 

1.  Gennesaret,  sometimes  called  “  Sea 
of  Galilee,”  and  again,  “Sea  of  Ti¬ 
berias.”  A  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
twelve  miles  long,  by  six  wide ;  situated 
among  the  hills,  and  the  scene  of  many 
interesting  events  in  the  life  of  our  Lord 
and  His  disciples.  The  borders  of  the 
lake,  well  peopled  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
being  covered  with  flourishing  towns 
and  villages.  Now  all  is  desolate  there  ; 
the  fish  and  the  water-fowl  are  undis¬ 
turbed.  On  the  shores  of  the  lake  the 
people  crowded  around  our  Lord  to 
hear  His  word.  He  enters  the  ship  of 
Simon,  and  taught  the  people  who  were 
standing  on  the  land. 

4.  When  He  had  finished  speaking, 
He  said,  Launch  out  into  the  deep. 
Farther  from  the  shore. 

5.  We  have  toiled  all  night — the  best 
season  for  fishing  according  to  their  ex¬ 
perience,  but  caught  nothing.  But  at 
tluj  word.  This  is  the  language  of  faith, 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  with 
Christ’s  power  future  efforts  would 
not  be  useless.  '  Spirit  of  the  Psalmist 
cxxvii.  1. 

6-7.  Result  exceeded  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  Simon  and  companions.  See 
verse  9.  Whether  Christ  by  His  om¬ 
niscience  knew  the  fish  were  there,  or 
whether  He  drew  them  there,  does  not 
alter  the  fact  of  the  miracle.  We  have 
“coincidences  divinely  brought  about,” 
between  the  words  of  Christ  and  the 
facts  in  the  world  of  nature.  The 
natural  is  lifted  up  into  the  miraculous 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  timed,  by 
the  ends  it  is  made  to  serve.  He  is 
the  ideal  man,  the  second  Adam.  See 
Ps.  viii.  6,  8. 

8.  The  effect  on  Peter  was  like  that 
of  the  presence  of  God  on  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  saints.  Excited  fears.  Exodus 
xx.  16;  Judges  xiii.  22;  vi.  22; 
Han.  x.  1 7 ;  Isaiah  vi.  5.  The  profane 
feel  no  contradiction  between  the  holy 
and  the  unholy — between  the  presence 
of  God  and  man.  The  state  of  grace 


enables  man  to  see  the  sundering  gulf, 
and  he  sinks  abashed.  Christ  does  not 
depart,  but  shows  Simon  that  the  gulf 
is  bridged  over  in  His  person.  He  in¬ 
vites  and  raises  the  future  apostle  to 
something  higher,  receiving  him  into 
communion,  and  giving  him  a  Divine 
commission. 

10.  Fear  not,  from  hencefoiih  thou 
shalt  catch  men.  This  is  the  lesson  to 
which  the  miracle  was  only  incidental. 
The  miracle  of  nature  pales  before  the 
miracle  of  grace.  These  poor  and  un¬ 
lettered  men  were  to  achieve  victories 
never  known  before. 

We  see  here  “how  the  Lord’s  pro¬ 
found  wisdom  lays  hold  of  everything 
lower  and  external  to  become  the 
images  of  things  and  relations  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven;  and  also  how  fa¬ 
miliarly  His  thoughts  and  language 
attach  themselves  to  those  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  typical  expressions,  in  which  the 
Spirit  had  already  exhibited  the  New 
Testament  consummation.”  *  *  *  “It 
is  not  a  casual,  but  a  real  though  secret 
prelude  of  the  Holy  Ghost  that  the 
Lord  named  in  Jeremiah  (xvi.  16) 
those  who  were  sent  forth  for  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  Israel,  fishermen ;  and  again 
in  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  10)  spoke  of  fishers 
who  should  gather  exceeding  many 
fishes  in  the  new  waters  of  the  living.” 
That  looked  to  the  future  of  God’s 
kingdom,  and  is  now  to  find  its  full  re¬ 
alization.  Catch  men.  Not  merely 
showing  their  commission  and  the  quali¬ 
fications  He  would  give  them,  but  their 
success. 

11.  Left  all  and  followed  Ilim.  Gave 
up  their  ordinary  occupations,  and  re¬ 
mained  wholly  in  His  company. 


The  Wisest  Man  is  he  who  hears 
more  than  he  speaks.  An  old  saying  was 
that  Providence  gave  us  two  ears  but 
only  one  mouth,  as  if  to  teach  us  we  are 
to  listen  twice  as  much  as  talk.  If  there 
are  persons  who  do  not  talk  enough, 
there  are  many  who  use  their  tongues 
too  freely,  injuring  thereby  themselves 
and  their  neighbors.  Ail  the  more 
since  the  tongue  is  an  unruly  member, 
should  we  be  careful  how  we  employ  it, 
remembering  that  what  we  say  goes 
forth  on  a  mission  of  good  or  evil,  and 
especially  that  for  every  idle  word  we 
must,  <rive  account 
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The  Old  Hill-Side. 


BY  A.  M.  H. 


By  the  side  of  the  hill,  at  whose  foot  the  rill 
Goes  babbling  slowly  by, 

Where  the  sunbeams  play,  the  long  summer 
day, 

And  the  shadows  gently  lie — 

There’s  a  Mecca  for  me — a  time-endeared  spot, 
There’s  a  shrine  for  my  heart  that  can  ne’er  be 
forgot. 

There  the  violets  blue  in  rich  clusters  grew, 
With  yellow  and  white  tufts  between, 

And  it  still  seems  to  me  they  were  fairer  to  see 
Than  any  I  elsewhere  have  seen. 

No  picture  of  Fancy  e’er  rises  to  view 
As  sweet  as  their  faces — white,  yellow  and 
blue. 

The  song  of  the  bird  still  often  is  heard, 

The  bee  sips  the  fresh  morning  dew  ; 

The  lilies  yet  wave,  as  the  clear  waters  lave 
Their  petals  of  rich  golden  hue  ; 

O’er  the  moss-covered  pebbles  the  minnows 
glide, 

And  ’neath  the  old  log  the  ground-squirrels 
hide. 

Oh  !  many  a  day  in  our  childish  play 
We  wandered  that  hill-side  o’er, 

And  with  many  a  look  down  deep  in  the  brook 
From  the  sloping,  grass-covered  shore, 

Our  faces  we  scanned  in  the  mirror  below, 
Where  the  wavelets  were  stilled  from  their 
rippling  flow. 

But  those  days  have  passed  by,  and  their  ashes 
lie 

On  the  hearth-stone  of  Time,  still  and  cold ; 
Whilst  a  shadowy  hand  from  the  silent  land 
Gave  a  touch — and  the  tale  is  soon  told ; 

A  form  that  we  loved,  a  face  we  held  dear 
Has  passed  from  our  sight  no  more  to  appear. 

Now  the  violets  bloom,  above  her  lone  tomb, 
And  the  grasses  quietly  wave  ; 

The  bird  on  the  wing  pauses  often  to  sing 
His  requiem  over  her  grave. 

And  the  sunbeams  smile  as  they  softly  shed 
Then*  rays  where  she  rests — the  Sainted  Dead. 
Conowago  Parsonage. 


Luther  and  his  Servant. 


Luther  had  a  domestic  residing  in 
his  house  by  the  name  of  Elizabeth, 
who,  in  a  fit  of  displeasure,  left  without 
giving  the  family  any  notice.  She  sub¬ 
sequently  fell  into  habits  of  immorality, 
and  became  dangerously  ill.  In  her 
sickness  she  requested  Luther  to  visit 
her.  On  taking  his  seat  by  her  bed-side 
he  said : 


“Well,  Elizabeth,  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  ?” 

“  I  desire,”  she  replied,  “  to  ask  your 
pardon  for  leaving  your  family  so 
abruptly ;  but  I  have  something  weigh¬ 
ing  heavily  on  my  conscience, — I  have 
given  my  soul  away  to  Satan.” 

“  Why,”  said  Luther,  “  that’s  of  no 
great  consequence ;  what  else  ?”  “  I 

have,”  she  continued,  “  done  many 
wicked  things,  but  what  oppresses  me 
most  is  that  I  have  deliberately  sold  my 
poor  soul  to  the  devil.  O  tell  me,  sir, 
how  can  such  a  crime  ever  find  mercy?” 
“  Elizabeth,  listen  to  me,”  rejoined  this 
man  of  God.  “  Suppose  while  you  lived 
in  my  house,  you  had  sold  and  trans¬ 
ferred  all  my  children  to  a  stranger, 
would  the  sale  or  transfer  have  been 
lawful  or  binding  ?”  “  O  no,”  said  the 

deeply  humbled  girl,  *•  for  I  could  have 
no  right  to  do  that.” 

“Very  well,  you  had  still  less  right 
to  give  your  soul  to  the  arch-enemy  ;  it 
no  more  belongs  to  you  than  my  chil¬ 
dren  do  ;  it  is  the  exclusive  property  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  made  it ; 
when  lost  He  redeemed  it ;  it  is  His 
with  all  its  powers  and  faculties,  and 
you  can’t  give  away  or  sell  what  is  not 
yours.  If  you  have  attempted  it,  the 
whole  transaction  was  unlawful  and 
void.  Now,  do  you  go  to  the  Lord,  con¬ 
fess  your  guilt  with  a  broken  heart  and 
contrite  spirit,  and  entreat  Him  to  par¬ 
don  you,  and  take  back  again  what  is 
wholly  His  own ;  and  as  for  the  sin  of 
attempting  to  alienate  His  rightful  pro¬ 
perty,  throw  that  back  upon  the  devil, 
for  that,  and  that  alone,  is  his.” 

The  girl  obeyed,  was  converted,  and 
died  full  of  faith  and  hope. 


Fleming  mentions  the  testimony  of 
an  infidel  who  examined  the  rocks  in 
the  vicinity  of  Calvary.  He  says,  “  I 
am  sure  this  was  never  done  by  any 
earthquake,  for  then  the  clefts  would 
have  followed  the  veins  of  the  rock. 
Here  it  is  quite  otherwise,  for  the  rocks 
are  split  across  the  veins  in  a  most 
strange  and  preternatural  manner.” — 
Fresbyterian  at  Work. 

He  that  studies  books  alone  will 
know  how  things  ought  to  be ;  and  he 
that  studies  men  will  know  how  things 
are. 
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The  Rauhe  Haus  at  Horn. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Three  miles  from  the  city  of  Ham¬ 
burg,  Europe,  is  the  small  village  of 
Horn.  Near  it  are  a  group  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  buildings  of  various  sizes  and 
styles.  Among  these,  under  a  large 
chestnut  tree,  whose  great  leaf-laden 
limbs,  in  summer-tide,  shade  and  shelter 
man  and  beast,  is  a  plain,  old  one-stor^ 
house.  It  is  a  frame  structure,  with  a 
thatched  roof,  built  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred,  perhaps  two  hundred  years  ago. 
It  was  built  by  a  certain  Mr.  Huge,  and 
has  ever  since  been  known  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  by  the  name  of  “  Huge’s  house.” 
But  “  Huge  ”  is  a  Saxon  word,  and 
means  Bauhe  in.  German,  and  Bough 
in  our  own  tongue.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  building  came  to  be  called  the 
“  Bauhe  Haus.” 

Hamburg  is  a  large,  wealthy 
and  very  wicked  city.  In  vice  it  has 
few  equals  in  Northern  Europe.  And 
for  the  last  hundred  years  it  has 
growm  worse.  In  1772  it  had  75,000 
communicant  members  of  the  Church  ; 
in  1848,  with  a  much  larger  population, 
it  had  only  22,000.  We  fear  that  the 
number  since  then  has  been  much 
diminished.  The  city  has  repeatedly 
been  visited  with  providential  affliction, 
fire,  war  and  pestilence.  In  1882  the 
cholera  swept  away  thousands  of  its 
inhabitants,  filling  the  city  with  deso¬ 
lated  homes,  and  its  streets  with  orphans 
and  outcasts.  For  homeless  children 
and  youth  there  seemed  to  be  no  escape 
from  moral  ruin.  Some  godly  people 
saw  this.  Their  hearts  yearned  to  res¬ 
cue  them.  On  a  certain  evening  in 
13 


October,  1832,  a  few  of  these  met  in  a 
room  of  a  pious  school-master’s  home. 
Among  them  were  mechanics  and  busi¬ 
ness  men.  They  met  to  consult  about 
a  plan  of  religious  work  among  the 
neglected  poor.  The  city  seemed  to 
have  been  given  over  to  evil.  True 
piety  was  confined  to  a  very  few.  What 
could  these  few  do  among  so  many? 
Among  the  assembled  earnest  group  in 
the  school-master’s  house  was  a  young 
Licentiate  of  twenty-four,  not  yet  or¬ 
dained.  His  father,  a  Hamburg  law¬ 
yer,  had  died  ten  years  previous.  His 
widowed  mother  he  tried  to  support  as 
best  he  could.  He  had  a  noble  physique, 
a  fresh,  frank  countenance,  bright  eyes, 
and  a  warm,  loving  heart.  Unlike 
most  students  of  that  day,  he  came  from 
the  University  a  zealous  Christian,  and 
at  once  sought  work  as  a  Sunday-school 
teacher  in  his  native  city.  But  this 
cause  was  then  in  its  infancy,  and  could 
not  reach  the  evil.  He  helped  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  Visiting  Society.  As  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  he  mingled  with  the  lowest 
and  poorest  classes  —  day  -  laborers, 
porters,  crossing-sweepers,  and  outcasts. 
What  could  the  few  visitors  do  among 
so  many  ?  These  things  were  spoken 
and  prayed  over  that  October  evening 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Visiting  Society, 
in  the  room  of  the  Hamburg  school¬ 
master,  forty-three  years  ago.  Their 
hearts  wTere  moved  with  tenderness  aud 
compassion  for  the  unfortunate  children, 
fated  to  a  life  of  sin  from  their  birth.* 
The  Licentiate  said  :  “  A  little  unknown 
child  came  to  me  in  the  opeu  street, 
and  with  outstretched  hands  and  beg¬ 
ging  face,  and  many  tears,  tried  to  kiss 
my  hand  that  had  never  done  it  any 
good,  and  cried  :  ‘  Come  with  me,  come 
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with  me,  and  see  for  yourself.’  The  ] 
child  was  forever  in  my  thoughts.  I  t 
could  find  no  rest  till  I  had  answered  i 
it.” 

At  this  meeting  they  resolved  to  es-  ( 
tablish  a  Reformatory  Home — a  Ret-  1 
tungshaus.  It  was  purely  a  matter  of  < 
faith,  for  none  of  them  had  much  money  j 
to  give — the  young  Theologian  perhaps  ^ 
less  than  any.  But  he  had  a  strong  s 
faith ;  indeed  all  of  them  had  this,  which  < 
was  worth  more  than  silver  and  gold,  i 
They  made  a  solemn  agreement  to  pray  < 
this  Rettungshaus  from  heaven.  It  was  1 
their  only  hope,  and  they  prayed  with  1 
all  their  hearts.  When  they  met  on  1 
the  crowded  market  places  of  Hamburg,  < 
they  would  whisper  into  each  other’s 
ear  :  “  You  don’t  forget  praying  for 
the  Rettungshaus,  do  you?”  Thus 
they  daily  knocked  at  the  door  of  God’s 
bank.  And  the  knock  was  heard  and 
heeded.  In  due  time  a  Government 
clerk,  wTho  had  known  nothing  of  their 
project,  handed  fifteen  pounds  ($75.00), 
to  one  of  the  friends  to  be  spent  for 
some  charitable  object,  or  if  at  all  pos¬ 
sible  for  some  establishment  yet  to  be 
founded.  A  few  weeks  later  a  clergy¬ 
man,  to  whom  the  distribution  of  a 
charitable  bequest  had  been  entrusted, 
assigned  them  ten  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  Their  enterprise  became  known, 
and  other  gifts,  from  poor  servant  girls 
and  from  richer  people  w’ere  brought 
them.  Mr.  Sieveking,  a  wealthy 
burger  of  Hamburg,  gave  them  this 
Rauhe  Haus  under  the  great  Chestnut 
tree  at  Horn,  for  the  use  of  their  pro¬ 
posed  Home.  The  Visiting  Society 
were  now  in  a  condition  to  begin  their 
labor  of  love. 

On  the  first  of  November,  1833, 
Emanuel  Wichern,  for  this  is  the  name 
of  the  young  Licentiate,  with  his  mother 
by  his  side,  entered  the  Rauhe  Haus  to 
begin  the  good  work.  Thus  the  cele¬ 
brated  Rauhe  Haus,  near  Hamburg, 
was  started.  Without  a  cent  in  hand 
its  founder  began  to  pray  and  work, 
and  trusted  God  for  the  needed  means, 
and  he  was  not  disappointed ;  indeed, 
God  never  disappoints  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  Him.  No  wonder  that 
the  dear  and  great  Wichern,  now  old 
and  grey-headed,  says  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  founder  of  the  Rauhe  Haus. 

In  less  than  a  week’s  time  three  poor 
boys  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Rauhe 


Haus  for  admittance.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  it  was  full  with  twelve  in¬ 
mates. 

Meanwffiile  Wichern  became  the  butt 
of  many  a  jest  and  coarse  witticism  by 
the  unsympathizing  masses.  A  fanatic 
or  a  fool  he  must  surely  be,  said  many. 
He,  however,  quietly  and  prayerfully 
went  after  his  business.  It  was  a  strange 
and  unattractive  company  he  had  gather¬ 
ed  around  him.  “  Eight  of  them  were 
illegitimate  ;  four  were  brought  up  by 
drunken  and  criminal  parents  ;  one  lad 
was  known  to  the  police  for  ninety-two 
thefts  ;  one  had  escaped  from  prison. 
They  were  a  lot  of  young  savages,  ac¬ 
customed  to  live  upon  robbery,  to  sleep 
under  a  bridge  or  on  a  staircase,  to 
curse  their  fathers  in  return  for  parental 
curses,  and  to  beat  their  mothers  when 
scolded  for  coming  home  with  empty 
hands.”  But  Wichern  and  his  mother 
were  but  too  happy  to  have  them.  He 
slept  with  them  in  the  same  bed-room, 
and  ate  with  them  at  the  same  table. 
At  that  time  she  was  in  some  respects 
better  suited  for  this  work  than  he. 
Her  tender  heart,  native  tact,  maternal 
sense,  and  wisdom  gained  by  experi¬ 
ence,  did  more  than  the  learning  of  her 
gifted  but  inexperienced  son.  They 
both  had  a  difficult  problem  to  solve — 
“  how  to  win  the  confidence  of  young 
liars  and  thieves  who  distrusted  every¬ 
body  ;  how  to  make  obedience  a  plea¬ 
sure  to  young  rascals  who  resolved  to 
obey  nobody  ;  how  to  reconcile  with  an 
orderly  and  decent  life  young  vagabonds 
who  claimed  the  liberty  of  turning  day 
into  night,  of  running  half-naked  about 
the  streets,  and  of  dining  off  potato 
skins  and  other  offal,  with  a  pudding  of 
tallow  such  as  is  used  for  greasing  shoes, 
by  way  of  an  additional  dainty.” 

Ere  long  many  others  applied.  In 
due  time  the  means  to  support  them 
came.  No  more  could  be  admitted 
into  the  Rauhe  Haus.  Twelve  was  the 
limit  of  membership.  For  Wichern 
wisely  determined  to  put  only  a  small 
number  in  one  house,  but  have  the  in¬ 
mates  of  each  house  as  far  as  possible 
form  a  family,  and  make  it  a  home  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word.  A  second 
house  was  built ;  then  a  third ;  finally 
a  twelfth.  Thus  the  original  thatched 
cottage  with  a  few  acres  of  ground  ex¬ 
panded  into  a  hamlet  with  many  acres. 

The  members  of  each  family  feel  a 
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personal  pride  in  their  home  and  gar¬ 
den.  Certain  hours  of  the  day  tuey 
spend  in  the  school-room,  and  their 
other  time  is  devoted  to  learning  and 
working  at  a  trade,  and  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  their  grounds.  For  this  insti¬ 
tution  carries  on  shoemaking,  tailoring, 
slipper-making,  printing,  book-binding, 
&c.  Each  boy  is  taught  the  trade  for 
which  he  seems  best  suited. 

The  demand  for  the  building  of  a 
new  cottage  brings  new  strivings  and 
tests  of  faith.  After  much  prayer  the 
needed  money  is  always  sent.  All  the 
boys  work  as  masons,  carpenters  or  paint¬ 
ers  in  the  erection  of  each  building ; 
from  the  digging  of  the  foundation  to 
the  finishing  of  it,  their  skillful  hands 
are  used.  And  when  the  building  is 
completed,  the  pastor  of  Horn  preaches 
a  sermon,  and  all  sing  and  pray  together 
at  the  dedicatory  opening  of  the  new 
home.  Twelve  boys,  led  by  their  house¬ 
father  and  head,  march  thither  in  pro¬ 
cession,  and  take  possession  of  it  as  a 
family. 

Every  house  is  designated  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  name.  One  with  a  fir  tree  at  its 
front,  is  called  the  Fir  Tree ;  another, 
built  in  the  style  of  a  Swiss  cottage,  is 
called  the  Swiss  House.  Then  they 
have  The  Schonburg,  The  Vineyard, 
(Weinberg),  The  Fisher’s  Cottage,  The 
Swallow’s  Nest,  The  Beehive.  The 
whole  group  of  buildings,  cottages, 
shops,  outhouses,  barn,  chapel,  and  Dr. 
Wichern’s  house,  with  the  blessed  insti¬ 
tution  they  contain,  are  known  and 
admired  in  all  the  world  by  the  name  of 
“  The  Rauhe  Haus.” 


Confirmation  in  a  Foreign  Land. 


BY  NATHAN  C.  SCHAEFFER. 


It  was  on  a  Sunday  morning,  about 
an  hour  before  church-time,  that  I 
started  out  to  bask  in  the  beautiful 
sunlight,  with  which  Leipzig  was  then 
favored.  People,  who  have  lived  all 
their  days  in  the  clear  skies  of  America, 
can  form  no  idea  of  the  pleasure  which 
such  a  morning  in  spring  affords  to  the 
inhabitants  of  North  Germany,  who 
sometimes  spend  whole  weeks  in  winter 
without  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  sun. 
Indeed  the  fine  weather  had  the  same 


exhilarating  effect  upon  me  as  the 
smiling  face  of  a  pretty  girl  has 
upon  a  youth  just  ripening  into  man¬ 
hood.  This  comparison  was  suggested 
by  the  many  young  girls,  who  were 
that  morning  hurrying  to  church  from 
all  parts  of  the  city,  with  their  heads 
uncovered  and  their  hymn  books  iu 
their  hands,  an  unmistakable  sign  that 
in  Germany  everybody  sings,  foreigners 
being  at  once  recognized  by  their  not 
having  a  hymn  book  This  novel  scene 
also  reminded  me  of  the  fact  that  in 
this  city  the  two  Suodays  before  Easter 
are  set  apart  for  confirmation.  The 
girls  are  confirmed  on  one  Sunday,  the 
boys  on  the  next.  I  went  to  church 
about  half  an  hour  before  time  and 
found  it  crowded.  The  central  part 
of  the  area  was  reserved  for  the  cate¬ 
chumens,  of  whom  there  were  at 
least  two  hundred.  The  two  sides  and 
the  hinder  part  of  the  area,  and  the  two 
galleries,  one  situated  above  the  other, 
were  open  to  the  other  people.  The 
massive  pillars  in  Gothic  churches 
always  obstruct  the  view  for  some  per¬ 
sons  ;  several  mothers  were  therefore 
quite  uneasy  because  they  could  not 
see  tl;eir  daughters  sit.  A  custom, 
celebrated  by  Harbaugh  in  one  of  his 
poems,  here  still  exists.  It  matters  not 
how  rich,  how  refined  the  men  are, 
when  they  come  to  church,  they  pray 
for  a  few  moments  into  the  hat.  The 
four  ministers,  who  officiated,  were 
dressed  in  their  regular  clerical  robes, 
consisting  of  a  black  gown,  white  “  over¬ 
hangings,”  and  a  linen  collar,  such  as 
one  sees  on  pictures  of  Shakespeare 
and  his  cotemporaries.  The  cate¬ 
chumens  were  all  robed  in  plain  black, 
forming  a  striking  contrast  with  the 
tasteful  extravagances  of  American 
girls  on  similar  occasions.  Evidently 
so  far  as  dress  is  concerned,  no  one  had 
come  to  see  and  to  be  seen. 

The  numbers  of  the  hymns  were 
posted  up  in  different  parts  of  the 
church.  The  opening  prayers  were 
chanted  at  the  altar  like  the  Latin 
prayers  of  the  Catholic  church.  AVheu 
the  Scripture  lessons  were  read,  the  con¬ 
gregation  rose  in  token  of  respect  for 
God’s  word.  After  the  minister,  who 
preached,  had  entered  the  pulpit,  which 
stands  on  one  side  of  the  church,  and 
communed  with  God  in  private  prayer, 
a  gaslight  above  him  was  lit  so  as  to 
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throw  its  rays  upon  him,  just  as  he 
closed  his  prayer.  It  looked  as  if  a 
halo  of  holiness  had  suddenly  been 
poured  over  him.  He  began  by  pro¬ 
nouncing  a  benediction  upon  the  con¬ 
gregation,  and  while  doing  this  he  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross  with  his  right 
hand.  This  peculiarity  is  found  in  all 
the  churches  of  Saxony  and  Prussia. 
The  sermon  preached  was  long,  learned, 
full  of  fine  rhetorical  figures,  and,  as  I 
thought,  entirely  above  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  girls  to  whom  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed,  most  of  them  being  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 

After  the  sermon  the  Catechumens 
repeated  the  Apostles’  Creed,  and  pro¬ 
mised,  by  answering  several  questions, 
to  consecrate  their  lives  to  Christ,  and 
to  spend  their  strength  in  His  service 
according  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 
The  senior  pastor  now  pronounced 
them  members  of  the  Church.  Then 
the  choir,  composed  of  boys,  standing 
high  up  in  the  second  gallery  in  front 
of  the  organ,  began  a  chant  in  subdued 
tones,  which  made  the  music  sound  as 
if  it  came  from  another  world,  thus 
calling  to  my  mind  the  declaration  of 
the  Saviour  that  there  is  joy  among  the 
angels  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth.  Next  came  the  ceremony 
of  the  laying  on  of  hands.  Eight  girls 
would  come  forward  at  a  time,  kneel 
before  the  four  ministers  standing  in  a 
line,  so  that  one  hand  could  be  placed 
on  each  head.  This  rite  was  always 
accompanied  by  the  repetition  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  of  Scripture  and  by  the  reiteration 
of  the  never-varying  formula :  “Nehmet 
hin  den  Heiligen  Geist,  Schutz  und 
Schirm  vor  allem  Argen,  Starke  und 
Hiilfe  zu  allem  Guten,  aus  der  gn'adi- 
gen  Hand  Gottes  des  Vaters,  des  Sohnes 
und  des  Heiligen  Geistes.  Amen.” 
The  communion  was  celebrated  on  Mon¬ 
day. 

Many  foreigners  who  had  never  be¬ 
fore  seen  such  a  service,  agreed  that 
they  had  never  witnessed  anything 
more  solemn  and  more  impressive. 
People  sometimes  speak  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  ritual,  which  certain  secret  so¬ 
cieties  have,  and  of  the  solemn  binding 
force,  which  attaches  to  the  vows  taken 
in  the  presence  of  so  many  brethren ; 
but  so  far  as  my  experience  goes  there 
is  none  which  can  rival  the  grandeur 
and  the  impressiveness  of  a  confirmation 


service,  because  the  vows  then  taken 
refer  not  merely  to  one  or  a  few  virtues 
like  temperance,  but  to  all  the  duties 
and  the  relations  of  life,  and  the  cere¬ 
mony  takes  place  not  only  before  the 
assembled  congregation,  thus  making  it 
binding  before  the  whole  world,  but 
also  in  the  presence  of  the  Triune  God, 
of  the  angelic  hosts  in  heaven,  and  of 
the  whole  glorious  company  of  the  re¬ 
deemed,  who  constitute  a  cloud  of  wit¬ 
nesses  looking  down  upon  us  from  the 
other  world.  Surely  we,  who  belong 
to  the  original  Reformation  churches, 
have  no  reason  to  desert  the  faith  and 
the  pious  customs  of  our  forefathers  in 
order  to  connect  ourselves  with  other 
bodies,  however  rich  and  wealthy  they 
may  be.  It  may,  of  course,  be  urged 
as  an  objection  that  confirmation  has 
degenerated  into  a  mere  custom,  having 
in  some  countries  the  force  of  a  law,  as 
when,  for  example,  a  young  man  is  un¬ 
able  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  or  enter 
business  until  he  can  show  a  certificate 
of  confirmation,  or  when  a  young 
woman  is  not  allowed  to  marry  or  to 
leave  her  home,  until  she  lias  joined 
the  Church ;  but  this  after  all  is  only 
an  abuse,  which  can  never  be  urged  as 
an  argument  against  the  educational 
system  of  religion,  and  it  is  an  abuse 
too,  which  falls  away  with  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  laws  that  were  enacted 
in  Germany  during  the  Inst  two  years. 
Far  better  that  a  person  should  be  in¬ 
structed  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  religion  before  taking  upon  him¬ 
self  the  Christian  vows,  than  that  he 
should  be  thrown  into  a  perfect  fit  of 
excitement  by  having  the  terrors  of 
perdition  painted  before  his  eyes,  and 
thus  be  induced  to  try  to  make  his  sal¬ 
vation  sure  by  a  few  hours  of  anxious 
prayer  in  a  public  meeting,  where  the 
depression  of  soul  is  sure  to  be  followed 
by  a  spell  of  feverish  joy,  the  one  state 
of  mind  being  as  fleeting  as  the  other. 
It  is  certainly  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  children,  who  have  grown  up  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the 
Lord,  so  that  they  cannot  tell  the  day 
when  they  did  not  love  their  Saviour, 
will  make  better  Christians  than  those 
who  have  never  been  made  to  feel  that 
they  belong  to  the  Church,  under  the 
supposition  that  after  having  sown 
their  wild  oats  they  will  turn  from  the 
evil  tenor  of  their  ways,  and  by  a  sud- 
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den  transformation  be  enabled  to  lay 
off  all  their  evil  habits.  In  this  respect 
the  educational  system  of  religion  is  far 
superior  to  the  high-pressure  systems  of 
modern  revivalists. 

In  the  Catholic  Church  the  rite  of 
confirmation  is  not  preceded  by  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  creed  and  an  audible  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith  ;  but  it  is  invested  with 
the  essence  and  dignity  of  a  sacrament. 
It  usually  takes  place  at  Easter  or  Pen¬ 
tecost.  Since  the  bishop  alone  has  the 
right  to  confirm,  some  central  town  is 
selected,  to  which  the  priests  at  the 
head  of  their  catechumens  come  in  a 
procession.  As  at  baptism,  so  here  a 
sponsor  is  always  required  to  be  pre¬ 
sent.  The  words  which  the  bishop  uses 
are  :  Ligno  te  signo  crucis  et  confirmo 
te  chrismate  salutis  in  nomine  Patris 
et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti — (I  mark 
thee  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  con¬ 
firm  thee  with  the  chrism  of  salvation  in 
the  name  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit),  at  the  same  time  he  puts  the 
sign  of  the  cross  upon  the  forehead  of 
the  one  to  be  confirmed,  using  for  this 
purpose  the  sacred  oil,  which  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  olive  oil  and  balsam.  The 
bishop  prepares  it  annually  by  breath¬ 
ing  upon  it  several  times  in  imitation 
of  Christ,  who  in  this  manner  conferred 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Apostles. 
After  being  thus  consecrated,  it  is  ad¬ 
dressed  by  the  bishop  and  the  presby¬ 
ters  :  Ave  Sanctum  Chrisma.  To  this 
oil  a  sort  of  magical  power  is  ascribed, 
just  as  to  the  water  used  in  baptism.  In 
addition  to  the  above  ceremony  the 
bishop  gives  each  one  a  gentle  stroke 
upon  the  cheek  to  signify  that  offences 
and  suffering  should  be  born  with  pa¬ 
tience  by  the  Christian.  This  act  is 
accompanied  by  the  words:  Pax  tecum 
(Peace  be  with  you.)  In  some  churches 
it  is  customary  to  tie  up  the  forehead 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  the  chrismal  oil 
from  running  off,  thereby  to  signify 
what  jealous  care  should  be  taken  to 
preserve  the  grace  conferred ;  the  ban¬ 
dage  is  not  taken  off  until  the  third 
day.  The  most  surprising  thing  is  that 
in  no  case  dare  head  or  forehead  be 
washed  for  a  period  of  seven  days.  (I 
make  the  last  two  statements  on  the 
authority  of  Marheineke,  without,  how¬ 
ever  being  able  to  vouch  for  their  cor¬ 
rectness).  The  whole  ceremony  bears 
a  very  impressive  character,  especially 


when  it  is  administered  by  a  prelate 
like  Bishop  Hefele  of  Roteuburg.  The 
venerable  appearance  and  the  immense 
learning  of  this  noble-hearted  man  can 
not  fail  to  inspire  the  student  with  feel¬ 
ings  of  homage  and  admiration. 

AVliat  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  tills 
man  and  read  of  his  books,  have  all 
tended  to  give  me  a  high  opinion  of  his 
personal  character.  At  first  the  fact 
that  he  too  bowed  his  neck  under  the 
yoke  of  the  infallibility  dogma,  had  the 
contrary  effect ;  because  he  was  a  most 
strenuous  opponent  of  the  dogma  at  the 
Vatican  Council ;  his  book  on  Honorius 
disproves  infallibility  with  mathemati¬ 
cal  certainty  by  showing  that  a  pope, 
speaking  ex  cathedra ,  in  one  case  ac¬ 
tually  taught  heresy  ;  and  after  his  re¬ 
turn  home  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  old 
Catholic  friends,  in  which  he  laments 
that  the  bishops  who  at  Rome  opposed 
the  dogma  with  might  and  main,  should 
“  over-night”  change  their  opinions  and 
become  zealous  persecutors  of  those,  who 
hesitated  to  submit.  In  view  of  these 
facts  his  own  submission  appears  rather 
mysterious ;  but  we,  Protestants,  can 
scarcely  think  ourselves  into  the  attitude 
of  one,  who  has  been  reared  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Romish  Church.  With 
us  it  is  a  matter  of  paramount  duty  to 
think  for  ourselves  and  act  according 
to  our  personal  convictions  ;  a  Catholic, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  taught  that  the 
highest  virtue  consists  in  submission  to 
the  edicts  of  the  Church.  In  the  case 
of  a  learned  man  like  Hefele,  this  in¬ 
volves  an  intellectual  sacrifice,  which 
requires  an  amount  of  heroism  and 
resolution  bordering  on  the  marvellous. 
It  is  said  that  for  about  a  year  his  face 
showTed  signs  of  intense  mental  agony, 
and  that  only  after  his  submission  did 
he  regain  his  former  peace  of  mind.  I 
have  this  from  Dr.  Weizsacker,  the 
Professor  of  Church  History  at  Tubin¬ 
gen,  who,  though  a  zealous  Protestant, 
has  been  for  many  years  an  intimate 
friend  of  Hefele. 

Many  persons  confound  Catholic  con¬ 
firmation  with  the  rite  as  it  exists  in 
our  Church.  Theoretically  the  two  are 
altogether  different.  The  Catholic 
Church  has  seven  sacraments  corres¬ 
ponding  to  seven  critical  periods  in 
human  life.  To  each  a  special  grace 
is  attached,  which  is  calculated  to 
strengthen  aud  protect  the  spiritual  life 
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against  the  temptations  and  the  evils 
incident  to  the  corresponding  period  in 
the  individual’s  physical  life.  Thus 
baptism  corresponds  to  physical  birth 
and  implants  a  new  life  into  the  child  ; 
confirmation  corresponds  to  the  tran¬ 
sition  period  and  is  designed  to  arm  and 
equip  the  young  Christian  for  the  war¬ 
fare  of  life.  “  Per  Baptisma  evadimus 
Christiana  civitatis  membra,  per  Con- 
firmationem  membra  Christianse  mili¬ 
tia,”  is  Perrone’s  explanation  of  the 
difference.  According  to  the  theory  of 
our  Church  confirmation  is  simply  a 
rite  in  which  the  young  Christian  sol¬ 
emnly  ratifies  and  takes  upon  himself 
the  vows  made  at  baptism  in  his  name. 
The  Reformers  were  a  unit  in  denying 
the  Sacramental  character  of  this  rite  ; 
and  it  did  not  come  into  use  all  over 
Germany  until  the  close  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Hence  we  do  not  find 
it  in  the  Dutch  and  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  our  country,  whereas  it 
exists  as  a  time-honored  custom  in  the 
churches  that  were  directly  transplanted 
from  Germany. 


A  Pagan  Peace-Maker. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Ancieut  historv  tells  us  of  two  men 

m/ 

of  the  name  of  Pliny — Pliny  the  Elder 
and  Pliny  the  Younger.  The  latter 
was  a  nephew  of  the  former,  whose  sis¬ 
ter  was  the  Younger’s  mother.  Both 
were  highly  educated  ;  the  Elder  being 
the  more  learned  man  of  the  two.  He 
was  a  prominent  military  leader.  During 
his  busy  public  life,  and  on  his  military 
campaigns,  he  wrote  many  books.  In 
the  day-time  he  attended  to  his  official 
duties,  at  night  he  studied  and  wrote. 
“  In  summer  he  always  began  his  stu¬ 
dies  as  soon  as  it  was  night ;  in  winter 
generally  at  one  in  the  morning,  but 
never  later  than  two,  and  often  at  mid¬ 
night.  No  man  ever  spent  less  time  in 
bed,  inasmuch  that  he  would  sometimes, 
without  retiring  from  his  books,  take  a 
short  sleep  and  then  pursue  his  stu¬ 
dies.” 

It  was  a  maxim  with  him  that  no 
book  was  so  bad  but  something  might 
be  learned  from  it.  Even  when  travel¬ 
ing  he  kept  on  studying,  his  secretary 
or  writer  reading  to  him  while  riding 


in  his  chariot.  He  was  a  great  time- 
saver,  eagerly  seizing  upon  every  mo¬ 
ment  for  some  useful  purpose.  His 
nephew  says  :  “  I  remember  once,  his 
reader  having  pronounced  some  word 
wrong,  a  person  at  table  made  him  re¬ 
peat  it  again,  upon  which  my  uncle 
asked  his  friend  if  he  understood  it. 
The  other  acknowledging  that  he  did, 
he  said  :  4  Why  then  would  you  make  him 
go  baGk  again  t  We  have  lost  by  this 
interruption  above  ten  lines!  ”  He  lost 
his  life  by  the  famous  eruption  of 
Vesuvius  in  79,  when  the  city  of  Pom¬ 
peii  was  buried  by  the  discharges  of  the 
volcano. 

The  Younger,  or  Caius  Pliny,  although 
less  of  a  scholar,  had  some  noble  natu¬ 
ral  traits  of  character.  He  was  evi¬ 
dently  a  kind-hearted,  humane  man, 
tenderly  sympathizing  with  the  sorrow¬ 
ful  and  oppressed.  History  has  pre¬ 
served  a  beautiful  letter  of  his,  written 
to  a  wealthy  friend  in  behalf  of  a  run¬ 
away  slave.  At  that  time,  at  the  end 
of  the  first  century,  a  very  large  part 
of  the  Roman  population  consisted  of 
slaves.  These  were  liable  to  the  most 
inhuman  treatment.  Nor  could  their 
ill-fate  be  always  improved  by  running 
away.  For  they  became  dependent  on 
their  masters,  and  by  cutting  loose  from 
them  they  had  no  profitable  means  of 
support. 

Sabi  anus  had  a  slave  who  ran  away. 
Repenting  of  his  course,  he  besought 
Pliny  to  intercede  for  him,  who  wrote 
the  following  beautiful  letter  to  his 
friend  : 

“  Caius  Pliny  to  Sabianus,  health. 

Thy  freedman,  with  whom  thou  didst 
say  thou  wert  incensed,  came  to  me, 
and  having  thrown  himself  at  my  feet, 
grasped  them  as  if  they  had  been  thine. 
He  wept  much ;  plead  much ;  and  yet 
pleaded  more  by  his  silence.  In  short 
he  fully  convinced  me  that  he  was  a 
penitent.  I  do  sincerely  believe  that 
he  is  reformed,  because  he  perceives 
that  he  has  done  wrong.  I  know  that 
thou  art  incensed  against  him ;  and  I 
know  also  that  thou  art  justly  so  ;  but 
then  clemency  has  its  chief  praise  when 
there  is  the  greatest  cause  for  anger. 
Thou  hast  loved  the  man  ;  and  I  hope 
that  thou  wilt  love  him  again.  In  the 
meantime  it  may  suffice  that  thou  dost 
suffer  thyself  to  be  entreated  for  him. 
It  will  be  right  for  thee  again  to  be 
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offended  if  he  deserves  it ;  because, 
having  allowed  thyself  to  be  entreated, 
thou  wilt  do  it  with  greater  propriety. 
Forgive  something  for  his  youth  ;  for¬ 
give  on  account  of  his  tears ;  forgive 
on  account  of  thine  own  kindness ;  do 
not  torment  him  —  do  not  torment 
thyself — for  thou  wilt  be  tormented 
when  thou,  who  art  of  so  gentle  a 
disposition,  dost  suffer  thyself  to  be 
angry.  I  fear,  if  I  should  unite  my 
prayers  to  his,  that  I  should  seem 
not  to  ask,  but  to  compel.  Yet  I  will 
write  them,  and  the  more  largely  and 
earnestly,  too,  as  I  have  sharply  and 
severely  reproved  him  ;  solemnly  threat¬ 
ening  him,  should  he  offend  again, 
nevermore  to  intercede  for  him.  This 
I  said  to  him,  because  it  was  necessary 
to  alarm  him ;  but  I  will  not  say  the 
same  to  thee.  For  perhaps  I  may 
again  entreat  thee,  and  again  obtain, 
if  now  that  shall  be  done  which  it  is  fit 
that  I  should  ask  and  you  concede. 
Farewell.” 

This  letter  reminds  us  of  Paul’s  epis¬ 
tle  to  Philemon.  Both  have  a  similar 
object  in  view.  Beautiful  as  the  com¬ 
position  of  a  cultivated  pagan  moralist. 
Pliny’s  letter  is  after  all  a  Christless 
and  graceless  epistle.  It  is  very  court¬ 
eous,  yet  less  so  than  that  of  Paul. 
Forcible  in  its  pleading,  it  is  less 
tender  and  touching,  and  less  effective. 

Still,  for  Plinv,  with  his  pagan  edu¬ 
cation  and  surroundings,  we  regard  this 
as  a  model  letter,  evincing  a  purity  of 
style,  refined  moral  sense,  a  fine  per¬ 
ception  of  what  belongs  to  gentlemanly 
propriety,  such  as,  alas !  are  not  always 
found  even  among  persons  claiming 
to  have  a  better  religion  than  he  had. 

This  Pliny,  as  pro-consul  of  Bithynia 
and  Pontus,  under  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
was  called  upon  to  assist  in  extermina¬ 
ting  the  Christian  religion.  Although 
only  one  hundred  years  after  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour,  whose  adherents  were 
then  despised  and  persecuted  in  all  lands, 
it  made  rapid  progress.  The  more  the 
Homan  emperors  tried  to  crush  it,  the 
more  it  grew.  All  their  temples  were 
deserted,  but  few  sacrificial  animals  were 
bought,  and  their  pagan  rites  were 
threatened  with  extirpation.  For  a 
while  Pliny  endeavored  to  attend  to  this 
unpleasant  part  of  his  work.  A  large 
number  of  Christians  were  arrested  and 
brought  before  his  tribunal.  Many  of 


these  he  knew  to  be  good  persons.  His 
heart  failed  him.  Literally  to  carry 
out  his  instructions,  he  would  have  to 
depopulate  these  provinces, so  numerous 
and  so  firm  were  the  Christians.  He 
wrote  to  Trajan  :  “  Many  of  all  ages,  of 
everv  rank,  and  of  both  sexes  would  be 
involved  in  the  danger ;  for  the  conta¬ 
gion  of  this  superstition  has  seized  not 
only  cities,  but  also  the  villages  and 
open  country.”  Humane  as  he  seemed 
to  be,  he  arrested  two  female  slaves,  who 
held  the  office  of  deaconesses  in  the 
Christian  communities.  Thinking  per¬ 
haps  that  they  would  not  tell  all  they 
knew,  he  applied  the  torture  to  them, 
trying,  to  extort  the  truth  by  excruci¬ 
ating  cruelties.  He  says  that  these  iu- 
formed  him  that  the  Christians  were  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  together  on  a  cer¬ 
tain  day  (Sunday);  that  they  then 
united  in  a  hymn  of  praise  to  their 
God,  Christ ;  and  that  they  bound  one 
another  (alluding  to  their  baptismal 
vows)  not  to  commit  any  crimes — but 
to  refrain  from  theft,  from  adultery ;  to 
be  faithful  in  performing  their  promises, 
to  withhold  from  none  the  property  en¬ 
trusted  to  their  keeping ;  and  after  this 
they  separated,  and  met  again  in  the 
evening  at  a  simple  and  innocent  meal.” 
The  latter  may  have  referred  either  to 
the  Agapse  or  love-feasts  which  were  for 
a  while  held  in  the  early  Church,  or  to 
the  Lord’s  Supper  which  the  early 
Christians  observed  every  Lord’s  day. 

After  making  the  above  favorable 
report  to  Hadrian,  Pliny  still  held  that 
the  Laws  of  Rome  must  be  enforced, 
and  that  all  who  disobeyed  them  must 
suffer. 

“  The  Christians  must  deny  their  faith, 
invoke  the  gods,  offer  incense  and  pour 
out  libations  before  the  image  of  the 
emperor,  together  with  the  images  of 
the  gods,  and  curse  Christ.  If  they  de¬ 
clined  so  to  do,  and  after  having  been 
thrice  called  upon,  by  the  governor, 
to  abjure  their  faith,  continued  stead¬ 
fastly  to  confess  that  they  were  Chris¬ 
tians  and  would  remain  so,  Pliny  con¬ 
demned  them  to  death,  as  obstinate  con¬ 
fessors  of  a  religion  forbidden  by  law, 
who  dared  publicly  to  defy  the  laws  of 
the  empire.  They  who  complied  with 
the  governor’s  terms  were  pardoned.” 

Ah,  those  were  the  times  which  tried 
men’s  souls  !  Whilst  multitudes  cheer¬ 
fully  laid  down  their  lives  for  Christ, 
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many  ran  well  until  they  were  threat¬ 
ened  with  torture  and  death.  Then 
they  renounced  their  Saviour,  and  wor¬ 
shiped  false  gods.  How  those  noble 
martyrs  who  suffered  and  died  as  wit¬ 
nesses  for  Christ,  put  to  shame  the  ease- 
loving,  religious  inactivity  of  many  so- 
called  Christians  of  our  day !  Without 
needing  to  risk  peril  or  pain,  the  loss  of 
property  or  life,  they  forsake  our  dear 
Saviour,  as  did  Demas  of  old,  because 
they  love  “  this  present  world.” 


The  Boasting  Hen. 


“  Ke-daw  !  Ke-daw !”  a  young  hen  cried, 
While  strutting  through  a  barn-yard  wide. 
“  Ke-daw  !  Ke-daw  !  I’ve  done  a  feat, 

In  chickendom  it  can’t  be  beat ! 

I’ve  laid  the  finest  egg  to-day 
That  any  hen  in  town  can  lay  ; 

So,  little  chickens,  far  and  near, 

Just  bow  your  heads  when  I  appear, 

Old  mother  hens,  you  needn’t  sneer ; 
There  never  was  an  egg  so  white, 

I  shall  go  frantic  with  delight !” 
li  Ke-daw  !  Ke-daw !”  rang  clear  and  loud. 
There  never  was  a  hen  so  proud. 

The  older  hens  were  grave  and  staid. 

They  said  :  “  When  other  eggs  are  laid — 
Six  or  a  dozen  at  the  most — 

My  child,  you  won’t  care  much  to  boast, 
Your  utterance  will  be  more  soothing 
When  laying  eggs  becomes  no  new  thing.” 
Each  turned  and  called  away  her  brood. 
This  young  hen  thought  their  actions  rude. 
“  How  envious  these  old  dames  are  ! 

My  triumph,  though,  they  shall  not  mar; 
With  bitterness  my  heart  would  sicken 
If  I  were  such  an  envious  chicken.” 

Now,  while  this  scene  was  going  on 
Our  dame  had  left  her  nest  alone, 

And,  spying  out  a  splendid  chance 
A  weasel  threw  a  furtive  glance 
At  this  same  egg. 

Swift  as  a  lance 
He  rolled  it  from  its  downy  nest, 

A  wanton  act  be  it  confessed — 

Its  golden  freshness  there  to  test. 

Back,  in  high  feather,  came  our  hen. 

Her  grief  is  not  for  tongue  or  pen ! 

She  gazed  upon  the  empty  shell 
Of  that  first  egg  she  loved  so  well ; 

Had  she  but  known  enough  to  cry, 

Tears  would  have  trickled  from  her  eye. 

Now  in  this  egg-shell  we  may  find 
A  simple  moral  left  behind. 

In  boasting,  don’t  be  premature, 

Lest  disappointment  work  your  cure. 

Ere  you  parade  your  triumph  round, 

Be  sure  your  egg  is  safe  and  sound  1 

— Independent. 


“To  the  Lions.” 


A  MART'S  R  STORY  OF  OLD  ROME. 


The  palace  of  Aurelian  was  filled  with 
guests.  He  entertained  the  most  noble 
and  the  most  beautiful  in  Rome.  They 
reclined  around  a  table  which  was 
sumptuously  spread,  and  ate  daintily  of 
rich  viands,  served  by  handsome  slaves. 
Their  garments  weresilken.  Their  jewels 
glittered  as  they  moved.  They  conversed 
and  laughed  in  silver  accents ;  they 
quaffed  strong  wine  from  golden  cups  ; 
and  through  the  open  windows  came  the 
sound  of  their  revelry,  the  light  of  their 
lamps,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers 
which  crowned  their  heads. 

There  came  a  lull,  and  then,  as  if 
watching  for  the  moment,  from  between 
the  brocaded  curtains  appeared  the 
dancing  girls.  They  gyrated  into  the 
space  which  had  been  prepared  for  them, 
and  with  graceful  evolutions  shook  their 
tambourines.  The  belts  on  their  arm- 
lets  and  ankles  jingled  in  harmony, 
their  veils  circled  like  mist  about  their 
light  figures,  and  they  seemed  as  if 
rising  out  of  white  clouds  when  they 
paused.  Poised  on  the  tips  of  their 
toes,  with  their  instruments  held  high 
above  their  heads,  they  heard  the  ap¬ 
plause  which  approved  their  skill. 

Then  the  Emperor  beckoned  the  chief 
dancer  to  his  side.  She  approached 
modestly,  half  concealing  her  face  with 
her  veil,  her  large  dark  eyes  sparkling, 
her  cheeks  glowing  with  the  exercise, 
Her  profession  did  not  make  her  for¬ 
ward  and  bold.  Her  gifts  were  used 
simply  to  support  her  family  ;  and  al¬ 
though  she  was  the  most  popular  dancer 
in  Imperial  Rome,  commendation  passed 
by  her  like  a  breath  of  wind.  She 
prized  it  only  for  the  sake  of  those  she 
loved.  It  gave  her  the  means  of  serving 
them.  The  Emperor  offered  her  a  cup. 
It  was  filled  with  red  wine  and  pieces  of 
gold. 

“  Drink,”  said  he,  “  to  the  gods. 
“  They  have  endowed  thee  well ;  and  we 
will  join  thee  in  the  toast.” 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  all  replen¬ 
ished  their  cups — all  save  one,  a  serious 
and  beautiful  woman,  who  sat  on  the 
right  side  of  the  imperial  seat ;  but  she 
stood  up  with  the  rest,  as  if  she  expected 
the  omission  to  pass  unnoticed. 

Aurelian  turned  toward  her.  “Fair 
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lady,”  said  he,  “  do  you  pledge  the  dei¬ 
ties  with  an  empty  cup  ?” 

She  blushed  deeply,  and  looked  at 
him  with  a  pleading  expression  in  her 
eyes,  which  said  plainly,  “  Ask  me  no 
questions  now/’  • 

The  Emperor  frowned.  He  had 
heard  rumors  of  her  which  had  offended 
him.  Would  she  confirm  them  by  her 
silence  ?  “  Speak !”  he  exclaimed,  au¬ 

thoritatively  ;  “  will  you  not  drink  to 
the  gods  ?’’ 

“  Lower  thine  ear,  I  pray  thee  !”  was 
the  murmured  reply.  And  Aurelian  did 
as  he  was  asked. 

Then  whispered  the  lady,  in  a  low, 
sweet  voice,  “  Imperial  cousin,  I  am  a 
Christian  ;  I  cannot  drink  to  false  gods.” 
And  only  the  dancing  girl  overheard 
what  she  had  said. 

Uttering  an  angry  oath,  the  Emperor 
let  the  cup  in  his  hand  fall  to  the  ground ; 
and  three  days  later  there  floated  on  the 
Tiber  a  beautiful  woman  with  her  hands 
folded  on  her  breast,  her  face  calm  in 
death.  The  Emperor  was  determined 
to  exterminate  the  Christians ;  and  “  Ere 
I  strike  others,”  said  he,  “  it  behooves 
me  to  reprove  my  own.” 

The  moonlight  tipped  with  silver 
every  pinnacle  and  roof.  It  slanted 
across  the  street,  gleaming  on  the  sta¬ 
tues  ;  it  flooded  the  terraces ;  it  lifted 
itself  to  the  lattices,  and  peeped  at  those 
within. 

Sleep  was  abroad,  but  his  pinions 
were  never  wide  enough  to  overshadow 
every  man,  woman  and  child,  and  to¬ 
night  Lelia  the  dancer  was  of  the  num¬ 
ber  who  kept  enforced  vigil. 

She  sat  at  the  window,  full  of  thought. 
That  evening  she  had  danced  at  a  noble¬ 
man’s  where  the  martyrdom  of  the 
Emperor’s  beautiful  relative  had  been 
freely  discussed.  Much  was  said  against 
her  faith  and  obstinacy,  but  the  hero¬ 
ism  with  which  she  had  met  her  fate 
had  been  spoken  of  with  wonder  and 
admiration.  According  to  the  account, 
she  had  gone  to  death  as  calmly  as  she 
had  gone  to  her  last  banquet  at  the 
palace,  and  she  had  breathed  her  last 
declaring  her  murderers  knew  not  what 
they  did — praying  that  they  might  find 
the  peace  which  had  made  her  departure 
easy  and  blessed. 

“  There  must  be  something  in  this 
Christian  faith,”  thought  Lelia,  “  to 


induce  people  to  suffer  excruciating  tor¬ 
ture  and  death  rather  than  give  it  up. 
I  wonder  what  make3  it  more  desirable 
than  riches,  honor,  titles,  aud  all  the 
gifts  of  this  world.” 

Before  she  slept  the  dancer  had  de¬ 
termined  to  find  out  the  secret. 

It  was  rumored  that  measures  against 
the  Christians  had  been  resolved  upon 
by  the  Emperor,  and  were  soon  to  be 
put  in  force. 

Throughout  the  city  there  spread  a 
strange  silence  and  gloom.  The  people 
seemed  to  expect  some  great  calamity, 
and  those  who  were  of  the  faith  of 
Christ  seemed  conscious  of  the  part  they 
were  presently  to  act.  They  went  about 
their  affairs  as  usual  with  a  firm  step, 
but  the  trembling  lip  occasionally  be¬ 
trayed  the  tumult  within.  If  they  did 
not  fear  for  themselves,  they  were 
alarmed  for  their  wives  and  their  chil¬ 
dren. 

Then  the  edicts  were  published,  order¬ 
ing  all  who  preached  and  acknowledged 
Christ  to  recant,  under  penalty  of  death. 
They  were  posted  all  over  Rome,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  excitement  they  caused, 
a  rash,  daring  Christian  added  fuel  to 
the  fire.  When  the  parchment  was 
attached  to  one  of  the  columns  of  the 
Capitol,  he  mounted  the  steps  and  defi¬ 
antly  proclaimed  the  forbidden  gospel. 
The  crowd  of  gazers  were  restless  and 
threatening,  but  he  was  not  abashed. 
He  stood  calm  and  unmoved,  and  spoke 
in  a  clear,  sonorous  tone,  whiefy  rang 
above  the  din  raised  to  drown  his  voice. 
Pointing  to  the  edict,  he  cried,  “  Let 
the  Emperor  persecute  us,  our  light  will 
shine  forth  ;  we  cannot  be  exterminated. 
As  soon  as  the  work  of  death  is  done, 
that  of  life  will  begin,  and  the  growth 
will  increase  by  reason  of  the  blood 
spilled  around.  Those  who  profess  the 
new  religion  are  few  compared  with 
those  who  believe  but  do  not  profess. 
Hearts  will  worship,  though  tongues 
may  utter  not  one  word  of  belief.  The 
mute  multitude  will  be  ever  ready  to 
supply  the  ranks  of  those  who  fall. 
They  shrink  from  sight  now ;  they  are 
silent  with  horror  when  they  see  their 
brethren  put  to  torture  ;  but  soon  as  the 
martyrs  are  entered  into  heaven  they 
will  come  forth  as  birds  after  the  rain, 
and  fill  ‘again  the  forsaken  churches. 
They  live  for  their  church,  and  they 
will  die  for  it  as  bravely  as  those  who 
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went  before  them.  We  will  preach 
Christ  in  Home.  He  tells  us  to  go  forth 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea¬ 
ture.  We  will  preach  Him,  despite  the 
edict  of  the  Roman  Emperor.  We  love 
God  too  well,  and  Christ  too  well,  and 
yon  too  well,  O  Romans,  to  heed  the 
insolent  Imperial  command.” 

A  few  moments  of  intense  silence  suc¬ 
ceeded  this  bold  speech.  The  people 
seemed  to  be  paralyzed,  and  before  they 
recovered  themselves  the  Christian  had 
gone.  His  doom,  however,  was  sealed. 
A  diligent  search  for  him  began  imme¬ 
diately. 

Close  by  the  place  where  he  had 
stood  was  one  who  could  have  told  his 
name  and  where  he  lived,  but  she  was 
silent.  Wrapped  in  her  cloak,  she 
watched  the  heaving  multitude  divide 
and  fill  all  the  adjoining  streets.  When 
any  one  approached  her  she  raised  her 
veil,  and  she  was  left  unmolested.  She 
was  Lelia,  the  dancing  girl. 

“  Who  can  show  us  where  the  house 
of  the  Christian  is  ?”  cried  the  infuriated 
throng,  and  maddened  with  frenzy,  they 
rushed  like  wild  beasts  hither  and 
thither  until  they  found  what  they 
sought.  But  it  was  evening  before  they 
were  successful,  and  then  it  was  not  so 
easy  to  snatch  their  prey.  The  house 
was  strongly  barricaded  by  a  thick,  high 
wall  built  of  stone. 

The  crowd  began  to  beat  against  the 
wall,  and  shout  for  those  within  to  come 
forth..  They  had  almost  wearied  them¬ 
selves  out,  and  were  inclined  to  think 
that  their  victims  had  escaped,  when 
upon  a  sort  of  level  roof  above  a  woman 
suddenly  appeared.  She  advanced  to 
the  edge — not  far  above,  and  yet  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  mob  below — and  beck¬ 
oned  to  them  with  her  hands  as  if  she 
would  speak. 

The  people  immediately  ceased  their 
tumultuous  cries,  and  prepared  to  hear 
what  she  had  to  say.  Some,  indeed, 
threw  stones,  but  they  were  checked  by 
others,  who  insisted  that  the  woman 
should  have  full  liberty  to  address 
them.  Then  she  drew  aside  her  veil, 
and  with  deep  blushes  overspreading 
her  face  and  bosom,  stood  waiting  the 
pleasure  of  the  heaving  multitude  be¬ 
low. 

“  It  is  the  dancer,  Lelia  !”  cried  the 
crowd,  in  surprise. 

“ What  do  you  want?”  asked  the 


dancer,  in  a  loud  voice,  which  sounded 
above  the  din.  “  Good  citizens  and 
friends,  those  whom  you  seek  are  poor 
and  humble  people.  They  never  injured 
you.  Leave  them  in  safety,  and  if  you 
require  it  they  will  abandon  .their 
dwellings — aye,  and  their  Rome.  They 
are  all  native  Romans.” 

“  That  will  not  serve  us,”  cried  a  harsh 
voice,  in  a  brutal  tone.  “  We  want 
their  lives.” 

“  And  we  will  have  them,”  shouted  a 
chorus,  battering  against  the  wall  with 
renewed  strength.  A  huge  plank  wras 
brought  from  an  adjoining  yard.  It 
was  plied  by  a  hundred  hands,  with 
noisy  uproar,  and  the  masonry  began  to 
give  way.  Lelia  retreated  with  a  stifled 
cry. 

She  found  the  Christian  in  a  room  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  with  his  weeping 
wife  and  family.  He  was  cheering 
them  as  well  as  he  could,  and  there 
was  no  evidence  of  fear  in  his  noble 
face. 

“  Be  not  afraid,  dear  love,”  he  said. 
“  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
you  will  be  saved.  We  are  in  His 
hands.” 

“  Is  He  able  to  deliver  you  from 
death,”  asked  Lelia,  who  stood  a  little 
apart,  with  a  white  face. 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  Christian ;  “  He 
takes  the  sting  from  death,  and  the 
victory  from  the  grave.  Those  who  are 
able  to  kill  the  body  are  not  able  to  kill 
the  soul.” 

“  Will  they  kill  us,  think  you  ?”  mur¬ 
mured  the  wife. 

The  Christian  smiled.  “  What,  if 
they  do,  beloved  ?”  he  said.  “  I  have 
seen  thee  face  dangers  so  often,  I  know 
thou  wilt  have  courage  to  meet  the  last 
enemy.”  Then  he  added,  clasping  his 
hands,  “  But  what  is  death  ?  It  is  only 
a  passing  through  the  gate  into  life, 
and  if  the  passage  be  rough,  the  jour¬ 
ney  is  soon  over — the  rest  quickly 
found.” 

Some  of  the  wild  populace  now  rushed 
in,  athirst  for  blood.  Lelia  stood  in 
the  way.  They  thrust  her  aside,  and 
laid  violent  hands  on  the  Christian. 

“Take  me  also,”  cried  the  dancer; 
“  I  will  go  with  them  to  hear  more  of 
Christ  Jesus — I  am  almost  persuaded 
to  be  a  Christian.” 


All  was  hurry  in  the  streets  of  Rome; 
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all  was  joyous  expectation.  Aurelian 
was  to  give  his  subjects  a  grand  enter¬ 
tainment  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  the 
chief  part  of  it  was  to  be  a  great  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  Christians.  It  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  morning,  the  sun  seemed  to  shine 
upon  the  anticipated  enjoyment,  and 
every  seat  was  speedily  filled.  Around 
the  vast  arena  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  spectators  were  soon  gath¬ 
ered  together.  They  eagerly  gazed 
down  upon  the  preparation,  and  awaited 
with  impatience  the  entrance  of  the 
Emperor,  who  was  to  give  the  signal 
for  the  first  combat.  When  he  came  a 
great  shout  was  raised,  but  he  scarcely 
acknowledged  it.  He  was  pale,  silent, 
and  stern.  He  took  his  seat  quietly, 
and  remained  almost  immovable  until 
the  roar  of  the  lion  advancing  upon  the 
first  victim  was  heard.  Then  he  bent 
forward  with  a  keen  expression  of  inter¬ 
est  upon  his  face,  and  seemed  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  combatant  with  the  keenest 
scrutiny.  It  was  the  Christian  who  had 
publicly  declared  against  his  edict. 

Tall  and  erect  stood  the  man,  divested 
of  all  save  a  light  linen  garment  around 
his  loins.  His  face  was  pale,  but  his 
eye  was  full  of  untroubled  resolution, 
while  his  carriage  was  free  and  noble. 
He  smiled  as  the  savage  animal,  irri¬ 
tated  by  famine,  came  prowling  around 
the  arena  towards  him. 

“  Romans  and  countrymen !”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  pointing  towards  the  lion,  now 
but  a  few  paces  from  him,  “savage 
death  is  upon  me,  but  I  do  not  fear  him. 
Not  I !  If  we  Christians  suffer  for  the 
cause  of  truth  and  God,  we  are  cheered 
by  the  thought  that  by  our  sufferings 
our  children  and  children’s  children 
shall  be  made  heirs  of  the  inheritance 
that  is  incorruptible,  and  shall  never 
pass  away.  Praise  the  Lord,  I  foresee 
that  this  little  leaven  will  in  time  leaven 
the  whole  lump ;  and  my  heart  is  strong 
with  the  hope  that  even  many  of  you 
now  present  shall  be  gathered  into  the 
heaven  whither  I  go.” 

The  lion  sprang  upon  him  as  he 
uttered  the  last  word,  and  the  next 
moment  he  was  prostrate.  He  died 
without  resistance,  and  before  the  man¬ 
gled  body  was  dragged  into  the  den  of 
the  captor,  the  trembling  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  victim,  with  several  other 
women,  were  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  arena.  Lelia,  the  dancing  girl,  was 


of  the  number,  and  she  seemed  to  be 
encouraging  her  companions. 

The  Emperor  made  a  sign  that  he 
would  speak  before  other  lions  were  let 
loose.  He  had  recognized  the  dancer 
with  surprise,  and  was  anxious  to  save 
her  for  her  youth  and  skill. 

“  Woman,”  he  cried,  “  I  would  will¬ 
ingly  save  thee  and  th  v  companions,  but 
there  is  only  one  way  in  which  it  can 
be  done.” 

“  Let  us  know  it  then,  O  mighty 
Emperor!”  said  Lelia,  stepping  to  the 
side. 

“  Renounce  Christ,”  said  the  Empe¬ 
ror,  “  and  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  Then 
life  shall  be  thine,  with  all  the  gifts 
which  make  it  pleasant.” 

The  dancer  looked  around  at  her  com¬ 
panions.  They  hid  their  faces,  but  shook 
their  heads. 

Then  turning  to  Aurelian  with 
eyes  which  seemed  to  glow,  Lelia  cried  : 
“  Renounce  Christ,  whom  I  have  just 
found!  Save  my  life  by  renouncing 
Christ !  How  little,  O  mighty  Empe¬ 
ror,  dost  thou  know  what  a  Christian  is. 
Not  though  I  might  sit  on  thy  seat 
would  I  deny  my  Saviour.  We  are 
women,  but  we  fear  naught  except  the 
loss  of  God’s  favor.” 

“  You  will  not  be  induced  to  recant  ?” 
asked  the  Emperor,  with  a  flush  of  pas¬ 
sion. 

“  No,”  replied  Lelia,  “  you  can  give 
us  nothing  as  priceless  as  that  which 
w’e  have  found.  Come,  death!  come, 
glory !” 

“  To  the  lions,  then !”  shouted  Aure¬ 
lian,  and  immediately  the  dens  reopened, 
and  the  lions  crept  cautiously  forth  with 
bloodshot  eyes  and  gaping  jaws.  They 
rushed  towards  the  group  of  mute  vic¬ 
tims  standing  in  the  centre.  Lelia  laid 
her  hand  on  the  side  of  the  arena,  just 
over  one  of  the  dens,  and  looked  up  at 
Aurelian. 

“  Mighty  Emperor !”  she  cried,  in  a 
clear,  ringing  voice,  which  was  heard 
over  all  the  vast  assembly,  “  do  you 
remember  when  you  bade  me  drink  to 
the  gods?  The  refusal  of  thy  Imperial 
cousin  to  join  in  the  toast  first  made  me 
think  about  the  Christians,  and  her 
heroism  in  suffering-  death  made  me  in- 
,  quire  into  her  faith.  Now,  blessed  be 
God,  I  hope  to  die  as  bravely  as  she  did 
.  and  as  her  blood  sowed  the  seeds  of  sal¬ 
vation  in  my  heart,  so  may  my  blood  sow 
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it  in  the  hearts  of  others,  and  become 
a  seed  of  the  Church/’ 

A  white  rose  fell  at  her  feet,  dropped 
by  an  invisible  hand.  It  was  to  her  a 
sweet  promise.  She  picked  it  up,  pressed 
it  to  her  heart,  and  calmly  resigned  her¬ 
self  to  her  fate.  —  The  Day  of  Rest. 


Come  Unto  Me. 


Come  to  the  clear  deep  river, 
Come  where  the  pastures  call ; 

Give  to  the  great  good.  Giver 
The  trust  that  is  thy  all. 

From  want  eternal  fleeing, 

Come  to  an  endless  store ; 

Bring  thy  whole  famished  being 
For  He  wants  nothing  more. 

He  will  not  now  refuse  thee, 
Weak  hand  and  vision  dim  ; 

For  something  He  will  use  thee, 
But  first  thou  wantest  Him. 

The  spirit  worn  with  straying, 
Will  find  His  judgment  best: 

Oh  hear  what  He  is  saying, 

And  yield  thyself  to  rest. 

For  one  transporting  minute 
The  beckoning  word  obey; 

There  is  a  power  within  it 
To  bear  thee  on  thy  way. 

The  voice  of  mercy  speaking 
Is  God  the  Saviour’s  might, 

And  all  thy  heart  is  seeking 
Lies  safely  in  its  light. 


Old  Funeral  Customs  in  Long 
Island. 


Formerly  the  funerals  upon  this  island 
were  of  a  very  expensive  character,  and 
it  was  a  custom  in  the  old  families  to 
lay  up  a  stock  of  superior  wines  to  be 
used  on  such  occasions ;  and  frequently 
at  those  funerals  you  would  meet  with 
wine  so  choice  and  excellent  that  it 
would  scarcely  be  equalled  by  any  in  the 
land,  although  our  country  has  always 
been  celebrated  throughout  the  world 
for  its  excellent  Madeira  wine.  Chris¬ 
topher  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Jamaica,  on  this 
island,  who  died  about  half  a  century 
since,  had  stored  away  a  large  quantity 
of  the  most  superior  wines  in  the  coun¬ 
try  which  were  used  at  his  funeral ;  and 
an  old  friend  of  oars  who  attended  the 
funeral  of  Gen.  Curtenius,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  several  years  ago,  in¬ 
formed  us  that  from  the  great  profusion 
of  excellent  wines,  liquors,  cigars,  etc.. 


it  resembled  more  a  wedding  feast  than 
it  did  a  funeral ;  this  however,  was  not 
peculiar  to  this,  instance ;  it  was  the 
general  custom  at  that  period  and  for  a 
verylong  timeprevious  upon  Long  Island 
and  in  the  city  of  New  York  also ;  and 
not  many  years  since,  the  custom  uni¬ 
versally  existed  among  us  of 

HANDING  AROUND  WINE 

to  all  persons  attending  a  funeral ;  and 
it  was  also  usual,  when  the  estate  of  the 
deceased  would  afford  it,  and  even  in 
cases  where  it  could  not,  to  give  each 
of  the  pall-bearers,  clergymen,  and 
physicians  attending  a  scarf  of  white 
linen  (sufficient  in  quantity  to  make  a 
shirt),  which  was  worn  by  them  across 
the  shoulder,  and  also  a  pair  of  gloves 
either  of  silk  or  kid.  If  the  deceased 
was  old  or  married  the  scarf  was  tied 
with  a  black  ribbon,  and  the  gloves 
were  black  ;  but  if  the  deceased  were 
young  and  unmarried  the  scarf  was  fas¬ 
tened  with  a  white  ribbon,  and  the 
gloves  were  white.  The  custom  of 
giving  gloves  and  scarfs  at  funerals  is 
not  yet  (1838)  entirely  gone  out  of  ex¬ 
istence.  At  a  still  earlier  period  it  was 
the  custom,  at  the  more  superior  order 
of  funerals,  to  give  gold  mourning  rings 
to  each  person  who  attended,  and  we 
have  seen  still  preserved  on  Long 
Island,  in  the  family  of  the  gentleman 
to  whom  it  was  presented,  a  ring  which 
was  thus  given  at  the  funeral  of  the 
Earl  of  Bellamont,  who  died  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  and 
it  was  a  very  heavy,  massive  gold  ring, 
and  has  upon  it  the  inscription,  “  Cor- 
nes  De  Bello-mon.” 

FUNERAL  FEASTS. 

Even  within  the  present  century  it 
was  likewise  the  custom  at  funerals  in 
the  country  parts  of  Long  Island  for 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  at  the 
house  from  which  the  funeral  was  to 
proceed,  to  prepare  a  large  quantity  of 
cold  provisions,  such  as  roast  turkeys, 
boiled  hams,  roast  beef,  etc.,  which  were 
set  upon  a  table  in  a  room  opened  for 
the  purpose,  and  every  one  went  there 
and  helped  himself  as  he  pleased.  Also 
rum,  brandy  and  gin,  with  pipes,  tobacco 
and  cigars  were  handed  around  among 
the  people  during  their  stay  at  the  house, 
it  being  considered  inhospitable  not  to 
do  so  ;  and  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing 
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to  see  the  farmers  congregate  together 
in  warm  weather,  under  the  shade  of 
trees  about  the  vicinity  of  the  house, 
smoking  their  long  pipes  and  drinking, 
hearing  and  telling  the  news  and  laugh¬ 
ing  and  talking  together  for  two  or  three 
hours  before  the  funeral  would  move. 
This  long  stay  at  the  house  previous  to 
proceeding  to  the  place  of  interment, 
together  with  the  great  plenty  of  spiri¬ 
tuous  liquor  distributed  about,  some¬ 
times  occasioned  scenes  of  much  noise, 
and  very  inappropriate  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  had  assembled.  The 
change  which  has  since  been  produced 
in  this  practice  is  mainly  to  be  cre¬ 
dited  to 

THE  EXERTIONS  OF  ONE  GENTLEMAN, 

the  Rev.  Evan  M.  Johnson,  then  the 
rector  of  the  Episcopal  church  at  New¬ 
town,  who  some  years  since  proposed  to 
the  vestry  of  that  church,  that  there¬ 
after,  at  all  funerals  in  that  congrega¬ 
tion,  the  friends  should  be  bidden  or  in¬ 
vited  at  one  hour  and  the  interment 
should  take  place  the  next  succeeding 
hour  so  as  to  allow  them  sufficient  time 
to  assemble  and  no  more,  and  to  induce 
its  acceptance  the  rector  agreed  to  re¬ 
linquish  his  claim  to  a  scarf  on  such 
occasions.  He  also  proposed  that  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  at  funerals 
should  be  discontinued  ;  to  all  these  pro¬ 
positions  the  vestry  assented,  recom¬ 
mending  that  in  place  of  spirituous 
liquors  wine  should  be  handed  around 
among  the  people ;  this  was  a  great  re¬ 
form  when  we  consider  that  it  was  long 
before  the  temperance  movement  com¬ 
menced.  This  plan  being  seen  to  work 
wrell  in  that  congregation,  was  also 
adopted  by  other  congregations  in  other 
parts  of  the  island,  and  after  a  while 
the  use  of  wine  itself  at  funerals  was 
dispensed  with.  But  expensive  as  was 
the  character  of  the  funeral  on  this 
island,  and  in  New  York,  they  could  not 
compare  in  that  respect  with  those  among 
the  Dutch  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
Albany.  Judge  Benson,  in  his  memoir 
before  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
describes  the 

FUNERAL  OF  LUCAS  WYNGAARD, 

who  died  in  that  city  in  1756,  a  bache¬ 
lor,  leaving  some  estate.  The  invitation 
to  that  funeral  was  very  general,  and 
those  who  attended  returned  after  the 


interment,  as  the  custom  then  was,  to 
the  house  of  the  deceased  towards  the 
close  of  the  day,  and  a  large  number  of 
them  never  left  it  until  the  dawn  of  the 
ensuing  day.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
a  pipe  of  wine,  which  had  been  stored 
in  the  cellar  for  some  years  before  the 
occasion,  was  drank  ;  dozens  of  papers 
of  tobacco  were  consumed ;  grosses  of 
pipes  broken  ;  scarce  a  whole  decauter 
or  glass  was  left,  and,  to  crown  the  whole, 
the  pall-bearers  made 

A  BONFIRE  OF  THEIR  SCARFS 

upon  the  hearth  of  the  room  where  they 
were  carousing.  This  may  have  been 
a  little  more  uproarious  than  most  of 
the  funerals  at  that  period,  as  the  de¬ 
ceased  wras  a  bachelor,  and  had  no 
widow  and  children  in  the  same  house  to 
control  and  in  some  degree  to  modify 
their  proceedings ;  but  yet  all  the  fune¬ 
rals  of  that  time  were  more  than  enough 
so  under  any  circumstances.  Even  down 
to  within  the  last  fifty  years  Albany  was 
noted  for  the  expensive  characters  of  its 
funerals.  A  funeral  in  a  respectable  old 
Dutch  family  at  that  place,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  head  of  any  principal 
member  of  it,  often  cost  from  three  to 
four  thousand  dollars.  That  of  the  first 
wife  of  the  late  Patroon  Hon.  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer,  it  is  said,  cost  him  not 
less  than  820,000 !  All  his  tenants  were 
invited,  and  most  of  them  were  in  Albany 
two  or  three  days  at  his  expense,  and 
two  thousand  linen  scarfs  were  given  on 
that  occasion.  It  was  formerly  the  cus¬ 
tom  there  for  a  young  man  immediately 
previous  to  his  marriage  to  send  to  the 
Island  of  Madeira  for  a  pipe  or  two  of 
the  best  wine,  a  portion  of  which  being 
used  in  the  rejoicings  consequent  upon 
his  marriage,  and  the  remainder  being 
stowed  away  for  his  funeral  aud  that  of 
his  wife.  It  was  also  the  practice  in 
that  city  to  send  out. 

SPECIAL  FUNERAL  INVITATIONS 

for  all  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of 
the  deceased  being  about  the  same  age, 
and  likewise  for  all  the  clergy  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men  of  the  city  and  neighbor¬ 
ing  country,  and  general  invitations  from 
the  pulpits  of  the  churches  for  the  citi¬ 
zens  at  large.  To  the  house  of  each 
person  thus  especially  invited  was  sent 
a  linen  scarf,  a  pair  of  black  silk  gloves, 
a  bottle  of  old  Madeira  wine,  and  two 
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“  funeral  cakes,”  which  were  round  and 
about  the  size  of  a  dinner  plate.  This 
was  done  previous  to  the  funeral,  and 
was  in  addition  to  the  great  quantity  of 
spiced  wine  and  other  liquors  which  with 
tobacco  and  pipes,  were  distributed  and 
used  at  the  house  of  the  deceased  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  and  after  the  inter¬ 
ment.  When  General  Schuyler  died  in 
that  city  all  the  clergy,  lawyers,  physi¬ 
cians,  and  even  students  in  Albany  and 
its  neighborhood  for  many  miles  were 
invited  specially,  and  a  scarf,  gloves,  a 
bottle  of  wine,  with  funeral  cakes,  given 
to  each  one  of  them.  So  particular 
were  they  about  the  linen  of  which  to 
make  these  scarfs  that  in  several  in¬ 
stances  they  sent  down  by  land  to  New 
York  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  purchase 
it,  and  paid  two  dollars  a  yard.  Com¬ 
mon  linen  would  not  answer  ;  the  finer 
it  was  the  better  it  was  liked  for  that 
purpose. — Frank  Moore’s  Antiquities  of 
Long  Island. 


Mother’s  Way. 

• 

Oft  within  our  little  cottage, 

As  the  shadows  gently  fall, 

While  the  sunlight  touches  softly 
One  sweet  face  upon  the  wall, 

Do  we  gather  close  together, 

And  in  hushed  and  tender  tone, 

Ask  each  other’s  full  forgiveness 
For  the  wrong  that  each  has  done. 
Should  you  wonder  why  this  custom 
At  the  ending  of  the  day, 

Eye  and  voice  would  quickly  answer, 
“It  was  once  our  mother’s  way  !” 

If  our  home  be  bright  and  cheery, 

If  it  hold  a  welcome  true, 

Opening  wide  its  door  of  greeting 
To  the  many,  not  the  few ; 

If  we  share  our  Father’s  bounty 
With  the  needy,  day  by  day, 

’Tis  because  our  hearts  remember 
This  was  ever  mother’s  way. 

Sometimes  when  our  hands  grow  weary, 
Or  our  tasks  seem  very  long ; 

When  our  burdens  look  too  heavy, 

And  we  deem  the  right  all  wrong, 
Then  we  gain  a  new,  fresh  courage, 

As  we  rise  and  proudly  say : 

“  Let  us  do  our  duty  bravely, 

This  was  our  dear  mother’s  way.” 

Thus  we  keep  her  memory  precious, 
While  we  never  cease  to  pray 
That  at  last,  when  lengthening  shadows 
Mark  the  evening  of  our  day, 

They  may  find  us  waiting  calmly 
To  go  home  our  mother’s  way  ! 

— Hearth  and  Home. 


Colloquial  Provincialisms. 

We  once  heard  an  intelligent  gentle¬ 
man  assert  that  he  could  generally  tell 
where  a  person  had  been  born  and 
brought  up,  upon  listening  to  his  or  her 
conversation  for  half  an  hour.  “  There 
are  very  few  individuals,  however  well 
educated,”  he  said,  in  explanation  of 
his  theory,  “  who  do  not  retain,  in  their 
ordinary  conversation,  some  colloquial¬ 
isms  or  peculiarities  of  pronunciation 
indigenous  to  the  locality  where  they 
first  learned  to  talk.  A  Virginian  could 
be  distinguished,”  he  continued,  “  by 
one  kind  of  intonation,  a  New  Eng¬ 
lander  by  another,  and  a  Philadelphian 
by  a  third.  A  phrase  would  frequently 
betray  whether  the  speaker  came  from 
the  North  or  South,  the  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board  or  the  West.  Words  which  have 
been,  two  centuries  ago,  good  English, 
and  which  had  been  brought  over  at 
that  time  by  colonists,  had,  in  some 
sections,  retained  their  meaning,  and  in 
others  become  obsolete;  and  the  use  of 
such  words,  or  the  substitution  of  more 
modern  synonyms,  betrayed  the  domi¬ 
cile  of  those  who  employed  them.  Even 
thorough  masters  of  the  English  tongue, 
who,  when  they  wrote,  wrote  with  the 
greatest  purity,  fell  often,  in  hurried 
talk,  into  the  careless,  slip-shod  style  of 
their  childhood,  and  deformed  their 
conversation  with  colloquial  provincial¬ 
isms.” 

Every  accurate  observer  will  concede 
the  truth  of  these  remarks.  New  York¬ 
ers  have  a  fashion  of  using  “  dicker¬ 
ing”  for  “bargaining;”  the  Yankee 
says  “  ’cute  ”  instead  of  “  smart ;”  and 
in  Georgia  “do  don’t”  is  often  inele¬ 
gantly  substituted  for  “  do  not.”  Many 
a  Virginia  woman,  in  other  respects 
perfectly  well  bred,  says  “  tote  ”  when 
she  means  “  carry  ” — a  habit  acquired 
in  youth  from  hearing  the  plantation 
negroes  use  the  word.  We  know  an 
excellent  old  lady,  who  has  resided 
here  for  fifty  years,  who  says  “  bun- net  ” 
for  “  bonnet,”  because  she  so  learned  to 
pronounce  it  when  a  child,  in  Boston. 
A  Yankee  says  “hum”  for  “home,” 
“  heow”  for  “  how.”  We  might  multi¬ 
ply  examples.  Improprieties  of  speech 
not  belonging  to  any  particular  locality 
are  as  common.  Even  educated  per¬ 
sons  frequently  say  “  I  set  down,”  in¬ 
stead  of  “  I  sat  down ;”  and  the  phrase 
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“  I  have  saw/’  instead  of  “  I  have  seen,” 
is  actually  heard.  The  most  villainous 
barbarism  is  “  I  had  went,”  which  we 
believe  is  of  exclusively  Pennsylvania 
origin.  “  Let  you  and  I  go,”  is  still  a 
more  ordinary  mistake.  “  Learn  your 
brother  that  lesson,”  instead  of  “  teach 
your  brother,”  is  a  phrase  sometimes 
used  even  by  cultivated  people.  “  This 
fifty  years,”  in  place  of  “these  fifty 
years,”  is  a  not  unfrequent  error.  “  Be¬ 
tween  you  and  I,”  is  another  colloquial 
error.  We  do  not  sav  that  educated 

1/ 

persons  write  in  this  way,  but  that  often 
in  conversation  they  talk  thus.  One 
who  attends  to  such  things  will  notice, 
even  in  the  best  companions,  an  aston¬ 
ishing  number  of  similar  blunders. 

Generally,  these  mistakes  are  the 
fault  of  parents,  though  sometimes  they 
are  unavoidable.  If  a  mother  is  uncul¬ 
tivated,  if  she  uses  slang  words,  or  if 
she  leaves  her  progeny  to  grow  up 
among  servants,  the  children  will  ac¬ 
quire  numerous  provincialisms  or  other 
improprieties  of  speech,  which,  in  after 
life,  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  shake 
off.  We  knew  a  brother  and  sister, 
once,  who  had  different  nurses,  and 
whose  mother,  being  in  delicate  health, 
saw  comparatively  little  of  them.  One 
nurse  was  Irish,  the  other  German ; 
and  to  this  day  each  child  retains  more 
or  less  of  the  peculiarities  of  its  nurse's 
pronunciation.  We  knew  another  case, 
in  which  a  boy  had  been  brought  up 
wholly  by  the  mother,  who,  years  ago, 
fell  into  the  error,  as  the  phrase  goes, 
of  “  talking  like  a  book  and  the  re¬ 
sult  is,  that  the  child  has  few,  or  none, 
of  the  idioms  of  the  language,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  speaking  the  racy  Saxon,  con¬ 
verses  like  a  Johnson  in  petticoats. 
Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken,  even 
in  the  nursery,  to  use  pure  English. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  certain 
method  of  telling  whether  a  man  or 
woman  has  been  accustomed  to  culti¬ 
vated  society  from  infancy,  than  to 
listen  to  his  or  her  every-day  talk. 
Education,  unless  it  begins  with  baby¬ 
hood,  cannot,  in  general,  teach  persons 
to  avoid  colloquial  provincialisms. 

— Phil.  Ledger. 


~  “  God  is  love ;  and  he  that  dwelleth  in 
love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.” 
— 1  Ep.  John  iv.  16. 


London. 


In  few  cities  are  there  more  than 
half-a-dozen  railway  stations.  In  Lon¬ 
don  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  Some  of  the  railways  never  pass 
beyond  the  limits,  and  of  one,  the  Tot¬ 
tenham  and  Hampstead,  Punch  says  : 
“  No  one  ever  travels  by  it,  as  no  one 
knows  where  it  begins  or  where  it 
ends.”  The  Metropolitan  and  other 
intramural  railways  run  trains  every 
three  or  five  minutes,  and  convey  from 
twenty  to  fifty  million  of  passengers  an¬ 
nually.  Clapham  is  the  great  south¬ 
western  junction,  and  through  it  seven 
hundred  trains  pass  every  day.  Its 
platforms  are  so  numerous,  and  its  un¬ 
derground  passages  and  overground 
bridges  so  perplexing,  that  to  find  the 
right  train  is  one  of  those  things  that 
no  fellow  can  understand. 

As  a  proof  of  the  expansive  nature 
of  London  traffic,  it  was  supposed  that 
when  the  Metropolitan  Railway  was 
opened,  all  the  city  to  Paddington  om¬ 
nibuses  would  be  run  off  the  ground ; 
but,  although  it  carried  forty-three  mil¬ 
lions  of  passengers  last  year,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  increase  the  number 
of  omnibuses  on  the  southern  route,  and 
they  yield  one  per  cent,  more  revenue 
than  before  the  opening  of  the  railway. 

Besides  the  railways,  tjiere  are  some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand  train-cars, 
omnibuses  and  cabs  traversing  the  streets ; 
there  are  lines  of  omnibuses  known  only 
to  the  inhabitants  of  their  own  locali¬ 
ties — such  as  those  across  the  Isle  of 
Dogs,  from  Poplar  to  Milwall;  from 
London  bridge  along  Tooley  street  to 
Dockhead,  etc.  The  London  Omnibus 
Company  have  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  omnibuses,  which  carry  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  of  passengers  annually. 

It  is  more  dangerous  to  walk  the 
streets  of  London  than  to  travel  by 
railway  or  cross  the  Atlantic.  Last 
year  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per¬ 
sons  were  killed  and  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  thirteen  injured  by  vehi¬ 
cles  in  the  streets.  Supposing  every 
individual  man,  woman  and  child  made 
one  journey  on  foot  in  London  a  day, 
which  is  considerably  above  the  aver¬ 
age,  the  deaths  would  be  one  in  eleven 
millions,  while  the  railways  only  kill 
about  one  in  fifty  millions  of  passengers, 
and  the  Cunard  Company  of  Atlantic 
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steamers  boast  of  having  never  lost  a 
passenger. 

Other  instances  of  the  immensity  of 
the  population  of  London  are  that  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  business  men 
enter  the  city  in  the  morning  and  leave 
it  in  the  evening  for  their  suburban 
residences. 

There  are  ten  thousand  policemen,  as 
many  cab-drivers,  and  the  same  number 
of  persons  connected  with  the  post-office, 
each  of  whom  with  their  families,  would 
make  a  large  town.  When  London 
makes  a  holiday,  there  are  several 
places  of  resort,  such  as  the  Crystal 
Palace,  the  Zoological  Gardens,  Kew 
Gardens,  etc.,  which  absorb  from  thirty 
to  fifty  thousand  visitors  each.  The 
cost  of  gas  for  lighting  is  £2,500,000 
annually ;  the  water  supply  is  one 
hundred  millions  of  gallons  a  day.  In 
the  year  1873,  there  were  five  hundred 
and  seventy-three  fires ;  and  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  information  on 
the  passing  events  of  the  day,  three 
hundred  and  fourteen  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  are  required. 

What  London  will  eventually  be¬ 
come  it  is  idle  to  predict.  It  already 
stands  in  four  counties,  and  is  striding 
on  to  a  fifth  (Herts).  The  probability 
is  that  by  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
population  will  exceed  five  millions, 
and  will  have  quintupled  itself  in  the 
century.  Should  it  progress  at  an  equal 
rate  in  the  next,  it  will  in  the  year 
2000  amount  to  the  enormous  aggregate 
of  twenty-five  millions ;  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  naturally  arises  is  how  could 
such  a  multitude  be  supplied  with  food. 
But  the  fact  is  the  more  its  population 
increases  the  better  they  are  fed.  In 
the  Plantagenet  days,  when  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  not  a  third  of  a  million, 
famines  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  but 
now,  with  the  command  of  the  pastures, 
the  harvests  and  the  fisheries  of  the 
world,  starvation  becomes  an  almost 
impossible  eventuality,  even  with  the 
twenty-five  millions  of  mouths  to  feed. 

—  Ch.  Intelligencer. 

Pleasant  Discipline. 

We  take  the  following  from  the 
“  Christian  Guardian.”  Certainly  the 
most  agreeable  kind  of  discipline  to  all 
concerned,  and  often  the  most  effective. 
Fathers,  try  it ! 


More  parents  than  one  have  felt  per¬ 
plexed  in  not  being  able  to  keep  the 
little  folks  quiet  during  prayers.  To 
them  the  following  bit  of  experience 
may  not  be  uninteresting.  My  little 
George,  nearly  six  years  old,  has,  per¬ 
haps,  as  much  mercury  in  his  composi¬ 
tion  as  most  lads  of  his  age.  Indeed, 
he  has  always  been  a  noted  character 
for  restlessness,  and  this  he  has  frequent¬ 
ly  displayed,  much  to  my  grief,  at  the 
family  altar.  He  has  often  been  pun¬ 
ished  in  various  ways,  but  has  soon  for¬ 
gotten  it. 

A  few  weeks  ago  he  had  been  about 
his  best  during  the  entire  service,  and 
when  he  rose  from  prayer,  I  kissed  him. 
He  looked  astonished  (had  his  mother 
done  it  that  would  have  been  no  sur¬ 
prise),  and  said,  “  Pa,  why  did  you  kiss 
me?” 

“  Because  you  were  a  good  boy  while 
we  were  praying.” 

“  O !  well,  I’m  glad,”  and  his  eyes 
fairly  sparkled  with  satisfaction,  and  off 
he  ran  to  play. 

There  has  been  no  trouble  in  that 
line,  and  every  morning  he  comes  for  a 
kiss.  A  similar  trial  may  have  a  good 
effect  in  other  cases.  A  slight  reward, 
timely  bestowed,  may  prevent  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  heavy  punishment.  In  the 
government  of  God  over  men  He  not 
only  punishes  for  evil,  but  rewards  for 
well  doing.  Surely  it  is  safe  to  copy 
after  the  great  Original. 

Finishing  the  Work. 

Ever  in  life  is  a  work  to  do, 

Long  enduring,  and  ne’er  gone  through  ; 
Seeming  to  end,  and  begun  anew. 

Knowledge  hath  still  some  more  to  know  ; 
Wealth  hath  greater  to  which  to  grow ; 
Every  race  hath  farther  to  go. 

Say  not,  e’en  at  thy  latest  date, 

“  Now  I  have  Daught  but  to  rest  and  wait ;” 
Something  will  take  thee  without  the  gate. 

What  if  thine  earthly  task  be  o’er, 

Still  is  another  for  thee  in  store, 
Heavenward  walking,  and  heavenly  lore  : 

Graces  to  nurture ;  snares  to  shun  ; 

Sins  to  get  rid  of,  one  by  one : 

This  is  a  work  which  will  ne’er  be  done. 

Only  One,  when  He  bowed  the  head, 
Where  on  the  cross  He  for  thee  had  bled, 
Rightly  then,  “It  is  finished,’’  said. 

Well  on  thy  bed  of  death  for  thee 
If  ever  said  it  may  fitly  be, 

“  Christ  has  finished  my  work  for  me.” 
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Education  of  Ancient  Hebrew  Chil¬ 
dren. 


Though  the  Bible  does  not  fix  the 
precise  age  when  the  boy’s  education  is 
to  commence,  the  Talmud  found  it 
necessary  to  determine  the  period.  Thus 
we  are  told,  that  “at  the  age  of  five  the 
boy  is  to  begin  to  learn  the  Bible,  at  ten 
the  Mishna,  and  at  fifteen  the  Talmud.” 
This  is  all  the  more  interesting  to  us 
since  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt 
that  this  rule  existed  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  that  the  parents  of  our 
Saviour  and  the  apostles  acted  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  it.  With  the  exception  of 
princes,  who  had  priests  and’prophets  to 
educate  their  children,  and  the  public 
lectures  delivered  by  the  prophets  on 
the  festivals,  the  office  of  teaching  in  or¬ 
dinary  families  devolved  upon  the 
parents.  They  were  the  teachers.  This 
natural  duty  was  a  welcome  occupation 
to  a  people  who  led  a  rural  life,  and 
whose  Sabbaths  and  festivals  freed  them 
from  labor  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the 
whole  year.  In  these  leisure  hours  the 
parents,  who  were  strictly  forbidden  to 
engage  in  any  secular  work,  were  in 
constant  contact  with  their  children; 
and  the  many  symbols,  rites,  and  cere¬ 
monies  connected  with  these  institutions, 
were  used  by  them  as  so  many  illus¬ 
trated  narratives  of  the  dealings  of 
God.  It  is  this  circumstance  wffiich 
accounts  for  the  fact,  that  the  name 
“  school  ”  does  not  occur  in  the  Bible 
previous  to  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
When  the  Jews  became  entangled  in 
foreign  affairs,  and  when  they  en¬ 
gaged  in  commercial  transactions  with 
other  nations,  which  involved  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  father  from  home,  thus  de¬ 
priving  the  child  of  his  natural  teacher, 
then  regular  schools  had  to  be  estab¬ 
lished. 

We  possess  minute  information  on  the 
education  of  children,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  schools,  which  obtained  after 
the  Babylonish  captivity  and  at  the 
time  of  Christ.  A  school  and  teacher 
were  required  for  every  five-and-twenty 
children.  When  there  were  only  forty 
children  in  a  community,  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  have  one  master  and  an  assistant. 
Not  to  impair  the  health  or  endanger 
the  lives  of  the  children,  the  school  was 
not  allowed  to  be  established  in  the 
most  densely  crowded  part  of  the  town, 


nor  near  a  river  which  had  to  be  crossed 
by  an  insecure  bridge.  The  father  him¬ 
self,  as  a  rule,  saw  to  it,  that  the  child 
should  be  in  the  class  at  the  proper 
time.  Even  so  distinguished  a  doctor  as 
Rabbi  b.  Huna,  we  are  told,  never  par¬ 
took  of  his  breakfast  till  he  had  taken 
his  son  to  school.  The  course  of  study 
pursued  in  the  metropolis  was  more  ex¬ 
tensive.  Extracts  from  the  law,  the 
prophets,  and  the  savings  of  the  sages, 
however,  constituted  the  lessons  of  all 
children  alike.  Thus  we  are  told,  that 
the  children  had  scrolls  on  which  were 
written  passages  of  Scripture,  such  as 
the  Shema,  the  Hallel  or  Festival  Hymns, 
and  the  History  of  Creation.  Instruc¬ 
tion  was  imparted  in  questions  and  an¬ 
swers,  or  in  a  catechetical  form.  After 
the  master  had  delivered  his  dicta  or 
theme,  the  pupils  asked  different  ques¬ 
tions,  which  he  frequently  answered  by 
parables  or  counter  questions.  Some¬ 
times  the  teachers  introduced  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  simply  asking  a  question  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  The  replies  given  by 
the  pupils  constituted  the  discussion, 
which  the  master  at  last  terminated  by 
pointing  out  the  most  appropriate  an¬ 
swer.  Thus  when  the  celebrated  R. 
Jochanan  b.  Zakkia,  who  flourished 
about  thirty  years  before  Christ,  wanted 
to  inform  his  disciples  what  was  the 
most  desirable  thing  for  a  man  to  se¬ 
cure,  he  asked  them,  “  What  is  the  best 
thing  for  a  man  to  possess  ?”  One  re¬ 
plied,  “A  kind  nature;”  another,  “  A 
good  companion ;”  another,  “  A  good 
neighbor ;”  another,  “  The  power  to  fore¬ 
see  consequences  ;”  whilst  Eleazar  said 
“A  good  heart.”  Whereupon  R.  Jocha¬ 
nan  remarked,  “  I  prefer  Eleazar’s  an¬ 
swer  to  yours,  for  in  it  all  your  answers 
are  comprehended.”  What  a  striking 
illustration  this  mode  of  teaching  fur¬ 
nishes,  of  the  questions  put  by  our 
Saviour  to  His  disciples  in  Mark  viii. 
27-30  ? 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  in  the 
Bible  and  in  the  sayings  of  the  sages, 
the  greatest  care  was  bestowed  in  teach¬ 
ing  the  children  good  manners.  They 
were  taught  to  salute  every  one  whom 
they  met  in  the  street,  and  not  to  re¬ 
spond  to  a  salutation  was  regarded  as 
committing  a  robbery.  An  ordinary 
man  wras  greeted  with  the  words,  “Peace 
be  with  thee ;”  a  teacher,  “  Peace  be 
with  thee,  my  teacher  and  my  master;” 
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and  a  king,  “  Peace  be  with  thee,  my 
king,  peace !” 

These  salutations  were  not  only  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  were 
used  by  our  Saviour  Himself,  but  are 
still  heard  in  the  East  to  this  day. 
“  Seven  things,”  we  are  told,  “  are  seen 
in  the  conduct  of  an  educated  man,  and 
seven  in  the  behavior  of  an  uneducated 
person.”  An  educated  man  will  be 
quiet  in  the  presence  of  one  more  edu¬ 
cated  than  himself ;  will  not  interrupt 
any  one  speaking ;  will  not  give  a  hasty 
answer  ;  will  ask  appropriate  questions ; 
will  give  suitable  answers :  will  reply  to 
the  first  thing  first,  and  the  last  thing 
last;  and  will  candidly  say  when  he 
does  not  know  anything.  The  reverse  of 
these  seven  things  will  be  seen  in  the 
uneducated.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a 
fair  description  of  a  boy’s  education  in 
the  time  of  Christ. — Bible  Educator. 


Beauty  of  Jewesses. 


It  is  related  that  Chateaubriand,  on 
returning  from  his  Eastern  travels,  was 
asked  if  he  could  assign  a  reason  why 
the  women  of  the  Jewish  race  were  so 
much  handsomer  than  the  men,  when 
he  gave  the  following  one  : 

“  Jewesses,”  he  said,  “  have  escaped 
the  curse  which  alighted  upon  their 
husbands,  fathers,  and  sons.  Not  a 
Jewess  was  to  be  seen  among  the  crowd 
of  priests  and  rabble  who  insulted  the 
Son  of  God  ;  scourged  Him,  crowned 
Him  with  thorns,  and  subjected  Him  to 
infamy  and  the  agony  of  the  cross.  The 
women  of  Judea  believed  in  the  Sa¬ 
viour  and  assisted  and  soothed  Him 
under  affliction.  A  woman  of  Bethany 
poured  on  His  head  precious  ointment, 
which  she  kept  in  alabaster  vases.  The 
sinner  anointed  His  feet  with  perfumed 
oil,  and  wiped  them  with  her  hair. 
Christ,  on  His  part,  extended  mercy  to 
the  Jewesses.  He  raised  from  the  dead 
the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain,  and 
Martha’s  brother,  Lazarus.  He  cured 
Simon’s  mother-in-law,  and  the  woman 
who  touched  the  hem  of  His  garment. 
To  the  Samaritan  woman  He  was  a 
spring  of  living  water,  and  a  compass¬ 
ionate  judge  to  the  woman  of  adultery. 
The  daughters  of  Jerusalem  wept  over 
Him;  the  holy  women  accompanied  Him 


to  Calvary ;  brought  Him  balm  and 
spices ;  weeping,  sought  Him  at  the 
sepulchre.  ‘  Woman,  why  weepest 
thou  ?’  His  first  appearance  after  the 
resurrection  was  to  Mary  Magdalene. 
He  said  to  her,  ‘  Mary  ?’  At  the  sound 
of  His  voice  Mary  Magdalene’s  eyes 
were  opened,  and  she  answered,  ‘  Mas¬ 
ter.’  The  reflection  of  some  beautiful 
ray  must  have  rested  on  the  brow  of 
Jewesses.  ” — Selected. 


Boys  in  Bed. 

Whoever  has  lifted  the  curtains  of 
boys’  alcoves,  soon  after  their  inmates 
have  gone  to  bed,  and  has  looked  loving¬ 
ly  in,  has  seen  a  pretty  sight?  Gen¬ 
erally  their  faces  are  lying  most  restful- 
ly,  with  hands  under  cheek,  and  in 
many  cases  they  look  strangely  younger 
than  when  awake,  and  often  very  infan¬ 
tile,  as  if  some  trick  of  elder  expression, 
which  they  had  been  taught  to  wear  by 
day,  had  been  dropped  the  moment  the 
young  ambitious  will  had  lost  control. 
The  lids  lie  shut  over  bright,  busy  eyes ; 
the  air  is  gently  fanned  by  coming  and 
going  breaths  ;  there  is  a  little  crooked 
mound  in  the  bed  ;  along  the  bed’s  foot, 
or  on  a  chair  beside,  are  the  day  clothes, 
sometimes  neatly  folded,  sometimes  hud¬ 
dled  off  in  a  hurry,  bulging  with  balls, 
or  in  the  lesser  fellows’  marbles  ;  stained 
with  the  earth  of  many  fields  where 
woodchuck  have  been  trapped,  or  per¬ 
haps  torn  with  the  roughness  of  trees  on 
which  squirrels  have  been  sought ;  per¬ 
haps  wet  and  mired  with  the  smooth, 
black  or  gray  mud  from  marshes,  or  the 
oozy  banks  of  streams,  where  muskrats 
have  been  tracked.  Under  the  bed’s 
foot  lie  the  shoes — one  on  its  side — with 
the  gray  and  white  socks,  now  creased 
and  soiled,  thrown  across  them ;  and 
there,  in  their  little  cells,  squared  in  the 
great  mass  of  night,  heedless  how  the 
earth  whirls  away  with  them  or  what  is 
doing  at  home,  the  busiest  people 
in  the  world  are  resting  for  the  morrow. 


Henry  Ward  Beeciier  says:  “It 
will  scarcely  be  denied,  that  men  are  su¬ 
perior  to  women,  as  men ;  and  that  women 
are  immeasurably  superior  to  men,  as 
women  ;  while  both  of  them  together  are 
more  than  a  match  for  either  of  them 
separately.” 
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Editorial  Notes. 


The  Classes  and  Synods  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  are  annually  paying 
more  attention  to  the  claims  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  cause.  The  most  of  the 
Classes  devote  certain  parts  of  their 
annual  sessions  to  it,  as*  do  also  the 
Synods.  At  the  meetings,  short,  stir¬ 
ring  addresses  are  delivered  by  earnest 
and  efficient  friends  of  the  cause.  Min¬ 
isters  and  laymen,  pastors  and  superin¬ 
tendents,  discuss  the  best  methods  of 
teaching,  conducting,  and  governing 
Sunday-schools,  and  bring  many  pre¬ 
cious  things,  new  and  old,  out  of  the 
treasury  of  their  experience. 

The  first  International  Convention  of 
Sunday-school  Workers  of  America — 
including  the  United  States  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada — met  in  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  May  11,  1875,  at  10  A.  M. 
Nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  the 
Provinces  of  Canada,  and  England  were 
represented.  The  meeting  continued 
during  three  days,  three  sessions  being 
held  each  day.  Some  of  the  addresses 
awakened  great  enthusiasm,  and  abound¬ 
ed  in  valuable  matter.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Dr.  John  Hall,  of  New 
York,  Dr.  Vincent,  and  Ralph  Wells, 
and  Rev.  George  A.  Peltz. 

To  be  good  and  successful  teachers, 
we  must  be  in  warm  sympathy  with 
childhood.  Children  are  children,  and 
the  man  is  very  foolish,  who  expects 
them  to  be  anything  else.  A  false  the¬ 
ory  of  religion  and  training  try  to 
make  them  men  and  women  before  the 
time.  This  peculiar  fondness  and  ten¬ 
der  sympathy  for  the  little  ones,  and 
interest  in  their  amusement,  character¬ 
ized  some  of  the  greatest  orators  and 
scholars  of  modern  and  ancient  times. 
Cicero  acknowledged  that  he  received 
no  satisfaction  in  any  company  but  in 
that  of  his  wife,  his  little  daughter,  and 
“  his  honied  young  Cicero.”  In  Homer’s 


Iliad  the  immortal  bard  describes  the 
parting  interview  between  Hector  and 
Andromache,  and  says  that  the  warlike 
Trojan  chief,  completely  armed  for  the 
battle-field,  took  off  his  helmet  in  the 
presence  of  his  little  boy,  lest  the  child 
might  be  frightened  by  his  nodding 
plumes.  Luther  was  sometimes  caught 
by  his  friends  romping  and  rolling  about 
on  the  floor  of  his  study  in  play  with 
his  happy  children.  And  neither  pastor, 
parent,  nor  teacher  can  be  a  successful 
instructor  and  trainer  of  the  children, 
who  is  not  to  a  great  degree  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  innocent  amusements,  plays, 
pranks  and  harmless  peculiarities  of 
childhood. 

A  certain  little  Georgie  reasoned 
according  to  a  sound  philosophy,  when 
his  mother  spoke  to  him  touchingly  one 
evening  about  the  lovely  attractions  of 
heaven.  Thinking  that  she  had  im¬ 
pressed  the  child  with  a  longing  for  the 
charming  place,  which  he  would  surely 
try  to  get  to,  he  replied  to  her  little 
story  with  the  question  :  “  Mamma,  will 
grandpap  be  there  ?” 

“  Why,  yes,  my  child,  dear  grandpap 
will  be  there.” 

“  Well,  mamma,  then  I  don’t  want  to 
go  there.” 

“  Why  not,  my  child  ?”  said  the  mo¬ 
ther,  horrified. 

“  Why,  just  as  soon  as  grandpap 
would  see  me  enter  the  door  of  heaven, 
he  wTould  scream  at  me :  **  Hello, 

George,  what  in  the  world  do  you  want 
here  ?  Clear  out  of  this  as  soon  as  you 
can.’” 


Schelling,  the  celebrated  German 
philosopher,  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
dated  February  27,  1812.  His  friend 
had  a  house  full  of  children,  among  the 
rest  one  or  two  sets  of  twins.  He 
wrote: 

“  A  blessing  upon  you  and  your  many 
children,  and  especially  upon  the  twins! 
No  prayers  press  so  mightily  to  heaven 
as  the  prayers  of  little  children.  I 
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entreat  you,  teach  your  children  very 
early  to  pray.  Would  that  I  could  see 
you  in  the  wealth  of  your  child-off- 
spring  !” 


The  teacher  must  understand  and 
take  proper  heed  of  the  difference  of 
talent  and  disposition  of  the  scholars. 
We  have  two  little  brothers  in  our 
Sunday-school,  aged  respectively  nine 
and  eleven  years.  The  one,  although  a 
good  boy,  has  a  native  dislike  to  books. 
The  school-room  and  his  lessons  are 
objects  of  terror  to  him.  He  would 
rather  submit  to  almost  any  privation 
than  to  worry  over  books.  He  has  a 
distaste  for  them.  His  mind  and  mem¬ 
ory  are  wholly  averse  to  them.  His 
brother  is  a  bright  boy,  fond  of  school 
and  of  books.  He  is  always  athirst  for 
knowledge,  and  drinks  it  with  avidity 
and  delight.  He  reads,  always  reads, 
in  every  fragment  of  leisure ;  reads  the 
Bible,  Sunday-school  books,  history, 
school  lessons — reads,  understands  and 
remembers  without  trouble,  and  finds 
his  greatest  pleasure.  Seldom  can  you 
ask  a  question  on  Bible  history  to  which 
the  clear  voice  of  this  smart  boy  will 
not  at  once  give  a  prompt  and  correct 
answer ;  sometimes  an  answer  that  will 
require  three  or  four  sentences.  How 
easy  and  pleasant  it  is  for  the  one  to 
learn !  How  difficult  and  unpleasant 
for  the  other!  Very  wrong  would  it 
be  to  treat  both  alike.  Wrong  to  flog 
the  boy  less  apt  to  learn  for  not  being 
as  bright  as  his  brother.  The  slower 
boy  needs  sympathy,  encouragement, 
patient  and  kind  treatment ;  he  needs 
short  and  easy  lessons,  and  a  word  of 
cheer  and  praise  for  earnest  effort  in 
what  is  to  him  very  unpleasant  work. 
In  heaven’s  name  cheer  the  poor  little 
fellow,  and  give  him  a  lift  wherever  you 
can.  Thus  our  kind  heavenly  Father 
deals  with  us.  “For  if  there  be  first  a 
willing  mind,  it  i3  accepted  according 
to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not  according 
to  that  he  hath  not.” — 2  Cor.  8  :  12. 


The  religious  teaching  and  training 
of  children  is  a  high  and  holy  mission, 
worthy  of  the  best  talent  and  purest 
and  loftiest  character.  The  late  Vice 
President  Frelinghuysen,  and  ex-Gov- 
ernor  Vroom  of  New  Jersey,  two  promi¬ 
nent  members  of  the  Reformed  Church, 


of  high  standing  in  civil  life,  were  ac¬ 
tive  Sunday-school  teachers  to  the  end 
of  life.  Elihu  Burritt,  “the  learned 
blacksmith,”  and  one  of  the  greatest 
linguists  living,  has  built  a  Mission 
Chapel  in  New  Britain,  Connecticut, 
where  he  lives,  and  has  carried  on  a 
Mission  Sunday-school  in  a  barn  be¬ 
longing  to  a  place  where  his  father  lived. 
Lord  Gladstone,  the  Ex-Prime  Minister 
of  England,  has  taught  a  Bible  class  in 
Sunday-school  for  many  years  past,  and 
is  still  teaching.  During  the  busiest 
and  most  perplexing  period  of  his  life, 
when  weighty  matters  of  State  inces¬ 
santly  burdened  him,  he  prepared  the 
lessons  for  his  class  with  scrupulous 
care,  and  was  always  promptly  at  his 
place  at  the  appointed  hour.  The 
London  Sunday-School  Magazine  tells 
us  that  a  former  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  is  a  teacher  of  a  class  of 
twenty  or  more  young  men  and  lads, 
and  says  what  we  hope  every  American 
Sunday-school  teacher  in  high  or  hum¬ 
ble  station  will  lay  to  heart,  that :  “  two 
features  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  work,  as  a 
teacher,  merit  universal  imitation.  In 
the  first  place,  he  does  not  rely  even 
upon  his  well-stored  mind,  or  upon  his 
long  practice  in  the  arts  of  clear  expo¬ 
sition  and  effective  appeal,  and  go  to 
his  class  unprepared.  Most  thoroughly 
is  every  subject  specially  studied  for 
the  purpose.  Then,  he  is  not  content 
with  meeting  and  teaching  his  boys  on 
Sunday.  Each  one  has  a  place  in  his 
memory  at  other  times ;  and  those  who 
have  left  are  not  lost  sight  of.  A  volumi¬ 
nous  correspondence  with  old  scholars, 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  testifies  to 
the  noble  thoroughness  with  which  the 
leader  of  the  English  Bar,  and  mentor 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  so  long 
fulfilled  his  part  in  the  great  work  of 
tending  the  lambs  of  the  Master’s 
flock.” 


A  great  trial  in  a  class  is  a  sulky 
scholar.  He  is  the  cloud  which  you 
have  always  in  sight.  At  least  he  serves 
to  remind  you  that  Sunday-school  teach¬ 
ing,  any  more  than  anything  else,  can¬ 
not  be  perfect  happiness.  We  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  a  sulky  one  is  an  es¬ 
sential  in  a  class.  By  no  means.  Only, 
if  he  is  there,  be  philosophical,  and  take 
a  lesson  from  him  ;  and  at  the  same 
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time,  give  him  a  lesson.  To  manage  a 
sulky  scholar — we  write  from  experi¬ 
ence— let  him  alone  a  great  deal,  but 
pile  on  the  logs  and  keep  a  blaziug  fire 
about  him.  That  is,  say  and  do  every¬ 
thing  that  will  keep  up  a  cheerful  in¬ 
terest,  and  before  he  knows  where  he 
is,  the  light  and  heat  will  dispel  the 
vapors  of  ill-humor  that  hang  about 
him,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  enter  the 
charming  circle,  and  enjoy  and  be 
happy  with  the  rest  of  you. 


Teachers,  Study  Your  Scholars. 

Sabbath-school  teachers  are  told  to 
study  the  lesson.  On  coming  together 
at  the  teachers’  meeting,  generally  the 
whole  time  is  spent  in  studying  the  les¬ 
son — the  word  of  God.  The  weekly 
lecture  is  often  upon  the  lesson,  and  all 
these  things  are  well.  To  study  the 
lesson  is  essential.  But  many  teachers 
suppose  that  when  they  have  been  faith¬ 
ful  in  the  above  work,  they  are  therefore 
fitted  to  come  before  their  classes.  They 
could  hardly,  however,  make  a  greater 
mistake.  If  they  have  studied  the  word 
of  God  so  thoroughly  as  to  get  a  clear, 
intelligible,  and  correct  view  of  it  all, 
they  are  nevertheless  only  half  fitted  for 
their  work,  unless  they  have  as  earnestly 
and  thoroughly  studied  their  scholars. 
Bible  knowledge,  and  Bible  study,  al¬ 
though  essential,  are  not  sufficient  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  Sabbath-school  teacher. 
A  profound  theologian  may  not  be  able 
to  teach  the  Bible  to  a  child.  Some 
knowledge  of  child-language,  of  child- 
nature,  is  indispensable  not  only,  but  an 
acquaintance  with  the  particular  and 
personal  wants  and  feelings  of  the  iden¬ 
tical  scholar  which  you  are  to  teach 
must  be  superadded.  If  the  teacher  has 
had  no  previous  acquaintance  with  the 
class,  he  must  gain  that  knowledge  of 
their  wants  and  feelings  before  he  applies 
the  Bible  truth.  This  he  may  do  by 
observation  of  the  scholars  in  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  lesson,  and  in  listening  to 
their  remarks,  or  by  gentle  winning 
questions,  he  may  draw  out  their  wants 
and  feelings  at  the  time  and  thus  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  to  prove  himself  their 
friend  and  benefactor. 

1.  Recall  your  own  childhood  in  order 
to  study  your  scholars.  There  is  per¬ 
haps  no  way  by  which  we  can  more  di¬ 


rectly  come  into  sympathy  with  our 
scholars,  than  we  can  by  starting  from 
the  stand-point  of  the  fresh  feelings  of 
our  own  childish  days.  Let  us  recall 
our  feelings  and  wishes,  our  likes  and 
dislikes,  our  hopes  and  aims,  when  of 
their  age.  Let  us  remember  what  in 
our  own  teachers  interested  and  pleased 
us,  and  what  was  disagreeable  to  us,  and 
thu3  study  how  we  can  interest  and  im¬ 
press  our  pupils. 

2.  Study  the  trials  and  temptations  of 
the  scholars.  Children  have  as  real  a 
world  of  their  own  as  grown-up  people. 
They  suffer  as  intensely, groan  in  secret 
as  deeply,  and  then  in  a  moment  be  joy¬ 
ful  more  heartily  than  older  people. 
The  imagination  of  children  is  so  vivid 
that  they  sometimes  suffer  and  enjoy 
more  intensely  than  we  can,  who  can 
call  reason  and  judgment  to  our  aid. 
Oh,  then,  teacher,  study  and  sympathize 
with  the  trials  and  temptations  of  your 
own  peculiar  children ! 

3.  Study  the  home  circle  influences 
of  your  children.  You  can  hardly 
understand  them  without  this.  You  will 
find  it  not  only  necessary  to  supplement 
parental  influence,  but  ofttimes  counter¬ 
act  it,  amongst  gay,  worldly,  theatre¬ 
going,  wine-drinking  professors.  Oh, 
how  much  study  is  needed  for  this !  To 
rescue  a  child  from  such  a  vortex,  oh, 
how  sweetly  must  the  gentleness  of  the 
dove  blend  with  the  wisdom  of  the  ser¬ 
pent  in  the  good  Sabbath-school  teacher ! 

Lastly,  we  need  to  study  the  spiritual 
exercises  of  our  children.  How  very 
tender  and  delicate  are  a  child’s  first 
religious  experiences,  and  how  rarely  do 
teachers  study  them  carefully  and  prayer¬ 
fully  enough  to  understand  them  and 
gain  their  confidence.  A  mistake  here 
is  often  fatal.  The  word  of  God,  which 
is  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  cannot  be  well 
applied  without  this  knowledge.  Alas, 
how  unmeaning  are  common-place 
thoughts  and  stale  quotations  in  such  a 
crisis !  No  one  can  appropriately  quote 
a  single  passage  of  the  divine  word 
without  this  prayerful  study  of  the 
child’s  spiritual  nature,  so  as  to  come 
with  warm  sympathy  and  communion 
with  it. 

Then,  oh,  teacher,  study  your  children 
more  earnestly,  lest  all  your  work  be 
lost  because  a  vital  part  of  it  has  been 
overlooked,  neglected,  or  forgotten. 

R.  G.  Pardee. 
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Classical  Sunday  School  Convention. 


BY  D.  B.  SHUEY. 


During  the  annual  session  of  Leba¬ 
non  Classis,  a  Sunday-school  Conven¬ 
tion,  under  the  auspices  of  Classis,  was 
held  in  the  First  Reformed  Church  of 
Lebanon,  Pa.,  on  Saturday,  June  5th, 
1875.  At  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
delegates  from  different  schools  in  the 
bounds  of  Classis,  were  present.  Rev. 
J.  E.  Hiester,  of  Annville,  who  had  sent 
circulars  to  the  different  schools,  invit¬ 
ing  them  to  this  Convention,  was  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Convention.  John  Heil¬ 
man,  Esq.,  and  Hon.  J  oseph  Coover 
were  the  Vice-Presidents,  and  D.  R. 
Shuey  and  George  W.  Stein,  Secre¬ 
taries. 

The  following  questions  were  warmly 
discussed  by  the  members  of  Classis 
and  other  delegates.  “  The  relation  of 
the  child  to  the  church.”  “  The  relation 
of  the  Sunday-school  to  the  church. ” 
“  The  relation  of  the  pastor  to  the  Sun¬ 
day-school.”  “  The  superintendents 
and  teachers,  and  their  qualifications.” 
“  The  importance  of  a  sound  Sunday- 
school  literature.”  “  The  best  means  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  teachers  and 
scholars  upon  church  services.” 

Elder  Joseph  L,  Lemberger,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  First  Reformed  Sunday- 
school,  read  a  very  interesting  report  of 
his  school,  from  which  we  glean  a  few 
facts.  This  school  was  organized  as  a 
separate  and  distinct  Reformed  school, 
in  August,  A.  D.  1828,  whilst  the  con¬ 
gregation  was  under  the  pastoral  care 
of  Rev.  Henry  Kroh,  and  is  one  of  the 
first  distinctively  denominational  schools 
found  in  Lebanon  county.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  were  among  the  most  efficient 
workers  in  the  Union  Sunday-school 
cause  for  at  least  eight  years  prior  to 
its  independent  organization.  A  long 
line  of  worthy  names  might  be  re¬ 
corded  on  the  pages  of  the  history  of 
the  Sabbath-school  work  of  this  school ; 
from  among  them  many  have  been 
called  to  their  eternal  home,  whilst  a 
few  still  survive,  as  landmarks  of  its 
history.  The  survivors,  though  few, 
are  such  as  were  closelv  identified  with 
the  organization  of  this  school.  Among 
them  we  have  Jacob  Roedel,  Esq.,  a 
resident  of  this  place  and  one  of  its 
most  prominent  citizens,  and  at  the 


present  time  still  actively  engaged  in 
the  Sabbath-school  work-  Although  a 
member  of  the  Lutheran  denomination, 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  this 
school,  and  its  first  superintendent  for 
a  period  of  four  years.  David  Greena- 
walt,  Esq.,  now  residing  in  South  Bend, 
Indiana,  was  its  first  librarian  and  sec¬ 
retary  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years. 
Mr.  Greenawalt,  being  on  a  visit  to  Leb¬ 
anon,  was  present  at  this  convention, 
and  no  doubt  felt  a  great  interest  in  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Lemberger’s  report,  as 
well  as  the  other  proceedings  of  the 
convention.  He  could  look  back  fifty 
years  and  see  how  God  prospered  the 
work  which  they  inaugurated. 

Amongst  the  number  of  those  who 
have  exchanged  the  earthly  for  the  spir¬ 
itual,  we  find  the  names  of  Wm.  Hies¬ 
ter,  Mrs.  John  Krause,  Mrs.  Geo.  W. 
Kline,  Mrs.  Wm.  Moore,  Mrs.  Simeon 
Guilford,  Mrs.  John  Greenawalt  and 
Miss  Wilhelmina  Greenawalt  Around 
the  memory  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Moore  clings 
a  pleasing  fact  that  she  was  the  first  to 
produce  a  question  book  for  the  syste¬ 
matic  study  of  the  Sunday-school  lesson. 
Prior  to  this  each  teacher  came  with 
a  lesson  of  her  own  selection,  and  after 
this  effort,  all  used  the  same,  meeting 
each  other  at  some  specified  place  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  for  the  preparation  of  the 
lesson  for  the  following  Suuday.  There 
are  a  goodly  number,  both  dead  and 
living,  who  were  identified  with -the 
early  history  of  the  school  as  officers, 
teachers,  and  scholars;  those  living 
now  well  advanced  in  years,  who  have 
labored  earnestly,  and  some  still 
earnest  workers  in  the  cause — the 
Pastor,  Rev.  F.  W.  Kremer,  D.  D., 
Joseph  Karch,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hay,  who  constitute  a  connecting 
link  of  the  past  with  the  present.  The 
Sunday-school  holds  a  close  connection 
with  the  church. 

A  number  of  persons  connected  with 
this  school  at  former  times  have  since 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  ministry — one 
of  them,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Stein,  is  now 
the  President  of  Lebanon  Classis. 
Several  persons  from  this  school  are  at 
present  studying  for  the  ministry. 

A  quarterly  service  for  the  children, 
known  as  the  children’s  church,  is  held, 
when  the  several  departments  of  the 
school  are  taken  to  the  church  and  a 
sermon  especially  prepared  for  chil- 
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dren  is  preached  to  them.  The  school 
has  no  vacation,  but  continues  its 
session  during  the  entire  year.  The 
library  contains  over  800  volumes 
There  are  three  departments  in  this 
school.  The  systematic  plan  of  benevo¬ 
lence  is  observed  and  the  contributions 
are  devoted  to  foreign  and  domestic 
missions,  church  extension,  and  bene¬ 
ficiary  education.  All  other  expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  school  are  provided  for  by 
a  separate  voluntary  effort.  The  super¬ 
intendents  since  the  organization  of  the 
school  are  Jacob  Roedel,  Wm.  Yehr, 
Wm.  Hiester,  John  Ermentrout,  Elias 
Raber  and  Jos.  L.  Lemberger. 

Elder  John  Meily,  of  St.  John’s  Re¬ 
formed  Sunday  school,  Lebanon,  also 
read  an  interesting  report  of  this  school, 
from  which  we  gather  a  few  items.  The 
school  was  organized  on  the  28th  day 
of  October,  1860.  This  was  soon  after 
the  church  had  been  organized.  It 
was  felt  that  a  school  was  necessary  in 
order  to  carry  forward  more  effectually 
the  work  of  the  church.  Dr.  Henry 
Harbaugh,  the  first  pastor  of  St.  John’s 
church,  officiated  in  the  Sunday-school. 
This  is  proper ;  the  pastor  of  the  sheep 
should  also  be  the  pastor  of  the  lambs. 

The  library  of  St.  John’s  school  now 
contains  over  one  thousand  volumes. 
Father  Krause  left  a  legacy  of  $100  to 
the  school,  the  interest  of  which  shall 
be  used  for  purchasing  books.  This  is 
a  commendable  endowment,  and  is 
worthy  of  imitation  by  men  of  means. 
What  a  blessing  to  be  instrumental  in 
educating  the  youth  of  the  Church. 
The  school  was  organized  on  the  true 
Reformed  basis,  and  the  constitution  re¬ 
quires,  that  the  Pastor  shall  be  the 
President.  The  congregation,  having 
adopted  the  liturgical  form  of  worship, 
it  was  deemed  essential,  that  the  de¬ 
votional  services  of  the  school  should  be 
of  like  character.  This  led  to  the  com¬ 
pilation  and  publishing  of  the  “  Hymns 
and  Chants,”  by  Rev.  Dr.  Harbaugh, 
which  work  was  published  by  the 
school,  and  afterwards  adopted  in  its 
regular  services.  Aside  from  the  in¬ 
trinsic  merits  of  the  work  and  the  high 
esteem  for  its  sainted  author,  the  school 
has  learned  to  love  its  order  and  church- 
liness,  and  up  to  the  present  period,  re¬ 
gards  it  as  the  expression  of  its  de¬ 
votional  life.  From  its  large  sale  there 
was  considerable  profit  derived,  and  the 


school  with  generous  liberality  has 
given  this  to  the  Church.  The  copy¬ 
right  and  stereotype  plates  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Publication  Board, 
and  are  now  a  source  of  revenue  to  the 
Reformed  Church. 

From  the  commencement  of  the 
school  much  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  festival  seasons  of  the  church  year. 
Chanting  has  been  greatly  encouraged 
in  this  school.  The  Gospels  and  Epis¬ 
tles  for  the  church  year  have  been 
thoroughly  studied  for  two  consecutive 
years.  The  International  lesson  leaves 
are  at  present  used  in  the  school.  The 
school  is  divided  into  two  departments. 
The  total  number  in  both  departments 
is  168,  including  officers,  teachers  and 
scholars.  The  large  number  of  scholars 
in  a  school  is  not  always  a  sure  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  prosperity  of  the  school.  The 
religious  training,  if  properly  attended 
to,  is  of  vastly  greater  importance.  At 
every  Christmas  festival  a  collection  is 
taken  up  for  Bethany  Orphans’  Home. 

The  Sunday-school  here  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the- church.  The  idea  of  a 
separate  and  independent  work  for  the 
school  is  ignored.  The  Sunday-school 
is  a  part  of  the  church,  and  the  two 
should,  therefore,  wTork  hand  in  hand, 
each  one  striving  to  assist  the  other  in 
obeying  the  command,  “  Feed  my 
Lambs.” 


When  Pythagoras  had  discovered 
his  famous  geometrical  theorem  concern¬ 
ing  the  squares  of  a  right-angled  tri¬ 
angle,  he  sacrificed  a  hecatomb  to  the 
gods.  And  Kepler  concluded  his  fa¬ 
mous  work  on  the  motion  of  the  planets 
with  hearty  thanksgiving  to  God.  The 
true  disciples  of  science  have  ever  been 
the  pupils  of  that  heavenly  wisdom  of 
which  St.  James  says,  that  it  is  “peace¬ 
able,  gentle,  easy  to  be  entreated,  with¬ 
out  partiality,  and  without  hypocrisy.” 
And  does  not  all  knowledge,  when  we 
go  deeply  into  it,  lead  us  to  God  ?  What 
Bacon  said  of  philosophy,  that  “  a  little 
inclineth  men’s  minds  to  atheism,  but  a 
depth  in  it  brings  them  about  to  reli¬ 
gion,”  is  true  of  knowledge  in  general. 
If  we  range  through  heaven  and  earth, 
the  highest  and  ultimate  object  is  God, 
the  top-stone  of  the  edifice  of  being. 

“  Those  that  seek  me  early  shall  find 
me.” — Prov.  viii.  17. 
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GOSPEL  LESSONS. 


JILLY  4.  3YESSON  XXVII.  18T5. 


Sixth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Matt.  v.  20-26. 


20.  For  I  say  unto  you,  That  except  your 
righteousness  shall  exceed  the  righteousness  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  ye  shall  in  no  case 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

21.  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  by  them 
of  old  time,  Thou  shalt  not  kill ;  and  whosoever 
shall  kill,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment: 

22.  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  is 
angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cause,  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  judgment;  and  whosoever 
shall  say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger 
of  the  council ;  but  whosoever  shall  say,  Thou 
fool,  shall  be  in  danger  of  hell-fire. 

■  23.  Therefore,  if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the 


altar,  and  there  rememberest  that  thy  brother 
hath  aught  against  thee, 

24.  Leave  there  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and 
go  thy  way ;  first  be  reconciled  to  thy  brother, 
and  then  come  and  otfer  thy  gift. 

25.  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  while 
thou  art  in  the  way  with  him,  lest  at  any  time 
the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge,  and  the 
judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officer,  and  thou  be 
cast  into  prison. 

26.  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  Thou  shalt  by  no 
means  come  out  thence,  till  thou  hast  paid  the 
uttermost  farthing. 


QUESTIONS. 


20.  Who  spake  these  words  ?  To  whom  were 
they  primarily  addressed  ?  Have  they  also  a 
general  application?  Were  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  true  interpreters  of  God’s  law  ?  What 
was  the  defect  in  their  righteousness  ?  Who  is 
our  righteousness  ?  1  Cor.  i.  30.  Wherein  does 
the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith  in  Christ 
differ  from  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees? 
And  why  is  it  better  ?  How  is  it  made  over  to 
us? 

21.  What  is  meant  by  the  expression:  “By 
them  of  old  time  ?”  Is  this  the  best  reading  ? 
Who  gave  the  Ten  Commandments,  originally? 
Was  it  the  same  Lord,  who  is  now  unfolding 
their  meaning ?  Who  is  the  “end  of  the  law 
for  righteousness  ?’’  Can  he  who  loves  his 
neighbor  as  himself,  entertain  the  thought  of 
murder  ?  What  is  here  meant  by  “judgment  ?” 
To  what  judgment  are  we  exposed,  if  we  sin  ? 

22.  What  does  Christ  say  in  this  verse  ?  Is  all 
anger,  or  indignation  sinful?  To  what  danger 
is  he  exposed  who  is  angry  with  his  brother 
without  a  cause?  What  judgment  is  here 
meant?  Has  this  a  symbolical  meaning?  If 
we  are  angry  with  a  brother  without  a  cause, 
aod  injure  him,  is  there  a  local  court  to  which 


we  are  amenable  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  Baca  ?  To  what  tribunal  was  he  ame¬ 
nable,  in  our  Saviour’s  day,  who  called  his 
brother,  Raca?  Is  such  reproachful  language 
any  less  a  sin  in  our  day  ?  And  should  it  pass 
unnoticed  by  our  higher  ecclesiastical  courts  ? 
What  is  it  to  call  a  brother  a  fool  ?  And  to  what 
punishment  is  he  exposed  who  does  so  ? 

23  and  24.  What  scene  is  presented  to  our 
view  in  these  verses  ?  Which  debt  must  we  pay 
first :  that  of  love  to  God,  or  of  love  to  our 
brother?  How  is  this  illustrated  by  the  custom 
of  the  ancient  church  ? 

25.  What  is  here  meant  by  the  term  adver¬ 
sary  ?  How  agree  with  him  ?  From  what  mo¬ 
tive  ?  Who  is  our  legal  opponent,  with  whom 
are  we  to  agree  while  we  are  in  the  way  with 
him  ?  What  does  this  mean,  “  while  we  are  in 
the  way  with  him  ?”  If  we  do  not  become  re¬ 
conciled  to  God  in  time,  what  will  be  the  judi¬ 
cial  process  through  which  we  must  pass. 

26.  Can  we  hope  to  escape  from  punitive 
justice,  after  the  judgment  of  the  last  day  ?  How 
will  it  be  with  those  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus  ? 
Ans :  “  There  is,  therefore,  now  no  condemna¬ 
tion  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus.” 


CATECHISM. 


XXVII.  Lord's  Day. 


72.  Is,  then,  the  external  baptism  with  water 
the  washing  away  of  sin  itself? 

Not  at  all,  for  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  only> 
and  the  Holy  Ghost,  cleanse  us  from  all  sin. 

73.  Why,  then,  doth  the  Holy  Ghost  call 
baptism  “  the  washing  of  regeneration,”  and  the 
“  washing  away  of  sins  ?  ” 

God  speaks  thus,  not  without  great  cause,  to 
wit,  not  only  thereby  to  teach  us,  that,  as  the 
filth  of  the  body  is  purged  away  by  water,  so 
our  sins  are  removed  by  the  blood  and  Spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ;  but,  especially,  that,  by  this  di¬ 
vine  pledge  and  sign,  He  may  assure  us  that  we 


are  spiritually  cleansed  from  our  sins,  as  really 
as  we  are  externally  washed  with  water. 

74.  Are  infants  also  to  be  baptized? 

Yes,  for  since  they,  as  well  as  the  adult,  are 
included  in  the  covenant  and  Church  of  God  ; 
and  since  redemption  from  sin  by  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  author  of  faith, 
is  promised  to  them  no  less  than  to  the  adult ; 
they  must,  therefore,  by  baptism,  as  a  sign_  of 
the  covenant,  be  also  admitted  into  the  Christian 
Church,  and  be  distinguished  from  the  children 
of  infidels,  as  was  done  in  the  Old  Testament 
or  Covenant,  by  circumcision,  instead  of  which 
baptism  was  instituted  in  the  new  covenant. 
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Comments.  20.  “  Rignteousness  ” 
that  consists  in  a  mere  outward  con¬ 
formity  to  the  law  of  God  is  not  plea¬ 
sing  in  His  sight.  The  righteousness  of 
the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  was  of  this 
kind ;  hence  they  could  not  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  Saviour 
here  teaches,  that  the  most  perfect  right¬ 
eousness  of  a  mere  literal,  traditional, 
and  legal  character,  will  not  save.  The 
antithesis  is  not  between  a  lower  and  a 
higher  degree  of  righteousness,  but  a 
false  principle  is  brought  to  view  and 
exposed,  by  contrasting  it  with  the  true 
principle  of  righteousness  which  is  by 
faith  ;  i.  e.,  the  true  righteousness  by 
which  we  enter  and  live  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  is  Christ’s  righteousness 
made  over  to  us  and  actualized  in  the 
form  of  filial  and  loving  obedience  to 
the  law  of  God.  In  this  sense  it  “  ex¬ 
ceeds,”  that  is,  “  it  is  better ,”  than  the 
righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and  Phari¬ 
sees.  (Read  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Ephesians.) 

21.  “  By  them  of  old  time.”  By  the 

best  authority  and  the  true  exegesis : 
“  To  them  of  old  time.”  to  the  ancients : 
“  Thou  slialt  not  kill.”  (Exod.  xx. 
13.)  The  Saviour’s  design  here  is  not 
merely  to  expose  the  glosses  and  evils 
of  a  false  traditionalism,  but  to  unfold 
the  germinal  and  spiritual  meaning  of 
the  moral  law  as  it  was  originally 
given.  So  the  outward  act  of  murder 
is  not  only  forbidden,  but  also  the  up¬ 
rising  of  all  such  thoughts  and  passions 
as  would  lead  to  such  act.  “  Danger 
of  the  judgment.”  “  Every  town,” 
says  J osephus,  “  had  such  a  local  court, 
a  council  of  seven,  which  had  the 
power  to  pass  sentence  on  crimes  and  to 
execute  punishment.”  (See  also  Deut. 
xvi.  18.)  r. 

22.  In  this  verse  a  threefold  sin  and 
danger  is  brought  to  light,  a)  To  be 
angry  with  a  brother  without  a  cause. 
From  this  we  learn  that  not  all  anger 
is  sinful.  (Eph.  iv.  26.)  But  anger 
without  cause  exposes  one  to  the  danger 
of  the  judgment.  6)  The  sin  of  calling 
a  brother  Raca  :  a  mean,  low,  empty- 
headed  heretic,  involves  the  danger  of 
the  council,  the  judgment  of  the  San¬ 
hedrim.  But  (c)  he  that  says  thou  fool, 
is  in  danger  of  immediate  and  final 
condemnation.  The  word  fool  here 
means  an  atheist  (Ps.  xiv.  1),  one  w7ho 
is  so  corrupt  and  abominable  as  to  be 


entirely  disqualified  for  the  communion 
of  the  good. 

23  and  24.  Here  the  temple  is  be¬ 
fore  us.  He  that  would  here  lay  an 
offering  upon  the  altar,  must  first  be 
reconciled  to  his  brother,  if  he  remem¬ 
bers  that  he  has  aught  against  him. 
Then  he  may  come  and  offer  his  gift. 
Love  to  God,  as  manifested  in  acts  of 
devotion,  must  begin  with  love  to  man. 
(1  John  iv.  20.)  That  was  a  beautiful 
custom  in  the  ancient  Church,  when 
the  members  of  the  family  would  ask 
one  another’s  forgiveness  before  going 
to  the  communion.  All  Christians  are 
members  of  the  same  family ;  and  to 
worship  God  acceptably,  they  must  be 
reconciled  to  one  another. 

25.  “  Agree  with  thine  adversary 

i.  e.,  with  thy  legal  opponent.  Show7  a 
willingness  to  be  reconciled  to  him — 
not  from  motives  of  expediency,  but 
from  a  sense  of  duty.  Here,  as  in  the 
previous  verses,  a  principle  is  inculcated, 
which  has  force  and  meaning  for  all 
coming  time.  The  term  “  prison  ”  de¬ 
signates  the  full  measure  of  punitive 
justice,  not  limited  by  time,  but  reach¬ 
ing  (according  to  Olshausen)  through 
man’s  “transition  state”  (Sheol)  into 
that  of  his  eternal  existence.  Hence  it 
is  said,  verse 

26.  “  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  thou 
shalt  by  no  means  come  out  thence, 
till  thou  hast  paid  the  uttermost  farth¬ 
ing.”  This  means  that  in  the  extreme 
punishment  of  the  sinner,  the  point  can 
never  be  reached,  when  his  sufferings 
will  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  law,  so 
as  to  w7ork  out  his  deliverance.  It  is 
everlasting. 


The  Wrong  Sermon. 


Parson  Green,  a  preacher  in  the 
habit,  sometimes,  of  drawing  upon  a 
box  of  sermons  bequeathed  him  by  his 
father,  who  was  also  a  minister,  upon 
one  occasion  got  hold  of  a  sermon,  bv 
mistake,  which  the  old  gentleman  had 
once  preached  to  the  State  prison 
convicts.  It  opened  well,  and  the  con¬ 
gregation  wTere  becoming  deeply  in¬ 
terested,  when  all  at  once  the  pastor 
surprised  them  with  the  information, 
that  “  had  it  not  been  for  the  clemency 
of  the  governor  every  one  of  them 
w  ould  have  been  hung  a  long  time  ago.” 
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JULY  11.  LESSON  XXVIII, 


1875. 


Seventh  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Mark  viii.  1-9. 


1.  In  those  days  the  multitude  being  very 
great,  and  having  nothing  to  eat,  Jesus  called 
his  disciples  unto  him,  and  saith  unto  them, 

2  I  have  compassion  on  the  multitude,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  now  been  with  me  three  days, 
and  have  nothing  to  eat; 

3.  And  if  I  send  them  away  fasting  to  their 
own  houses,  they  will  faint  by  the  way;  for 
divers  of  them  came  from  far. 

4.  And  his  disciples  answered  him.  From 
whence  can  a  man  satisfy  these  men  with  bread 
here  in  the  wilderness  ? 

5.  And  he  asked  them,  How  many  loaves 
have  ye  ?  And  they  said,  Seven. 


6.  And  he  commanded  the  people  to  sit  down 
on  the  ground ;  and  he  took  the  seven  loaves, 
and  gave  thanks,  and  brake,  and  gave  to  his 
disciples  to  set  before  them,  and  they  did  set 
them  before  the  people. 

7.  And  they  had  a  few  small  fishes  ;  and  he 
blessed,  and  commanded  to  set  them  also  before 
them. 

8.  So  they  did  eat  and  were  filled,  and  they 
took  up  of  the  broken  meat  that  was  left,  seven 
baskets. 

9.  And  they  that  had  eaten  were  about  four 
thousand ;  and  he  sent  them  away. 


QUESTIONS. 


1.  To  what  part  of  our  Saviour’s  history  do 
“  those  days  ”  refer  ?  Why  did  this  great  mul¬ 
titude  of  people  gather  around  the  Saviour? 
Were  they  from  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  or 
were  they  from  among  the  common  people  ?  Is 
the  Lord  a  respecter  of  persons?  How  long 
were  they  with  Christ  ?  Had  they  plenty  to 
eat  ? 

2.  Why  had  the  Saviour  compassion  on  the 
multitude  ?  Why  did  He  tell  this  to  the  dis¬ 
ciples  ?  Hoes  our  Saviour  generally  communi¬ 
cate  His  compassionate  designs  to  His  disciples? 

3.  What  would  have  become  of  these  people 
if  the  Saviour  would  not  have  had  compassion 
on  them  ?  What  would  become  of  the  people 
generally,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Lord's  compas¬ 
sion  ?  Give  the  meaning  of  the  word,  compas¬ 
sion. 

4.  Did  the  disciples  see  how  this  multitude 
could  be  satisfied  with  bread  in  the  wilderness  ? 
Was  their  question  one  of  doubt,  or  of  faith? 
When  natural  means  and  expedients  fail,  should 
that  strengthen  our  faith  in  the  supernatural  ; 
or  should  we  give  place  to  doubt  ? 

5.  What  was  the  stock  of  provision  which 
the  disciples  had  on  hand  ?  Do  you  suppose 
that  the  seven  loaves  filled  their  seven  baskets  ? 
Were  they  filled  after  the  multitude  was  fed  ? 
Do  we  gain  or  lose,  by  giving  up  to  Christ,  what 
we  have,  for  the  good  of  others  ? 

6.  What  did  He  command  the  people  to  do  ? 


Did  this  command  extend  to  all?  Were  they 
expected  to  keep  together  ?  What  was  the  usual 
posture  of  the  people  in  those  days  while  at 
their  meals?  What  did  the  Lord  do  with  the 
seven  loaves?  What  is  the  meaning  of  His 
“  giving  thanks?”  Will  food  nourish  the  body 
at  any  time  without  the  divine  blessing  ?  Who 
placed  the  food  before  the  people  ?  What  does 
this  teach  us  ? 

7.  What  was  done  with  the  fishes  ?  What  is 
the  difference  between  the  statement  here  given 
and  that  given  by  Matthew  ?  (See  Matt.  xv.  35, 
36.) 

8.  What  did  the  multitude  do  ?  How  could 
their  hunger  be  satisfied  with  so  small  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  ?  Did  the  miracle  consist  in  aug¬ 
menting  the  food,  or  in  adding  to  it? 

9.  How  much  food  was  gathered  by  the  dis¬ 
ciples  after  the  four  thousand  were  fed?  Was 
this  more  or  less  than  they  gave  to  the  Saviour  ? 
When  this  was  all  over  where  did  the  people 
go  ?  Did  they  do  so  before  the  Lord  dismissed 
them  ?  Is  it  right  to  leave  church  without  the 
benediction  ? 

What  general  truth  does  this  Gospel  bring  to 
our  view?  Do  you  think,  that  in  selecting  it 
as  the  lesson  for  the  day,  the  Church  had  in 
mind  the  Holy  Supper  of  our  Lord  ?  Have  the 
miracles  of  our  Lord  generally  a  symbolical  or 
spiritual  meaning? 


CATECHISM. 

XXVIII.  Lord's  Day. 


75.  How  art  thou  admonished  and  assured  in  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  that  thou  art  a  partaker  of  that  one  sac¬ 
rifice  of  Christ,  accomplished  on  the  cross,  and  of  all  His 
benefits  ? 

Thus,  that  Christ  has  commanded  me  and  all  believers, 
to  eat  of  this  broken  bread,  and  drink  of  this  cup,  in  re¬ 
membrance  of  Him;  adding  these  promises  firs r,  that 
His  body  was  offered  and  broken  on  the  cross  for  me,  as 
certainly  as  I  see  with  my  eyes  the  bread  of  the  L  >rd 
broken  for  me,  and  the  cup  communicated  to  me  ;  and 
further,  that  He  feeds  and  nourishes  my  soul  to  evrrlast- 
ing  life,  with  His  crucified  body  and  shed  blood,  as 
assuredly  as  I  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  mini-ter, 
and  taste  with  my  mouth  the  bread  and  cup  of  the  Lord, 
as  certain  signs  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

76.  What  is  it,  then,  to  eat  the  crucified  body,  and 
drink  the  shed  blood  of  Christ? 

It  is  not  only  to  embrace  with  a  believing  heart  all  the 
sufferings  and  death  of  Christ,  and  thereby  to  obtain  the 
pardon  of  sin,  and  life  eternal ;  but  also,  besides  that,  to 
become  more  and  more  united  to  His  sacred  body,  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  dwells  both  in  Christ  and  in  us;  so  that 
we,  although  Christ  is  in  heaven,  and  we  on  earth,  are, 


notwithstanding,  “  flesh  of  His  flesh,  and  bone  of  His 
bone,”  and  that  we  live  and  are  governed  forever  by  one 
Spirit,  as  members  ot  the  same  body  are  by  one  soul. 

77.  Where  has  Christ  promised,  that  He  will  as  cer¬ 
tainly  feed  and  nourish  believers  with  His  body  and 
blood,  as  they  eat  of  this  broken  bread,  and  drink  of 
this  cup  ? 

In  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  which  is  thus  ex¬ 
pressed  :  “The  Lord  Jesus,  in  the  same  night  in  which 
He  was  betrayed,  took  bread,  and  when  lie  had  given 
thanks,  He  brake  it,  and  said,  take,  eat;  this  is  my  body 
wh  ch  is  broken  for  you;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me. 
After  the  same  mauner,  also,  He  took  the  cup.  when  He 
had  supped,  saying,  this  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  tny 
blood  ;  this  do  ye  as  often  as  yedriuk  it,  in  remembranco 
of  me.  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread  and  drink  this 
cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord’s  death  until  He  come.” 

This  promise  is  repeated  by  the  lioiy  Apostle  Paul, 
where  he  says,  “  the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it 
not  the  communion  of  the  blood  of  Christ?  The  bread 
which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ  ?  for  we  being  many,  are  one  bread  and  one  body  ; 
because  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread.” 
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Comments. — 1.  “In  those  days.” 
At  the  time  when  Christ,  “  having  re¬ 
tired  from  Galilee  before  the  Hierarch¬ 
ical  and  Pharisaic  party,”  went  into 
the  regions  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  where 
He  “  delivered  from  the  power  of  the 
devil  ”  the  daughter  of  the  Syropheni- 
cian  woman ;  thence  “  through  the 
midst  of  the  coasts  of  Decapolis”  He  came 
nigh  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  went 
up  into  a  mountain  and  sat  down  there. 
Here  great  multitudes  from  the  moun¬ 
tainous  regions  round  about,  gathered 
around  Him,  bringing  with  them  and 
casting  at  His  feet,  the  lame,  blind, 
dumb,  maimed,  and  many  others  ;  and 
he  healed  them.  (Matt.  xv.  30,  31.) 

2.  On  this  multitude  Jesus  had  com¬ 
passion,  for  two  reasons:  (a)  because 
they  followed  Him,  that  He  might  re¬ 
store  their  afflicted  to  health  ;  and  (6) 
because  they  had  been  with  Him  three 
days  and  had  nothing  to  eat. 

3.  Jesus  calls  His  disciples  unto  Him 
that  they  might  share  with  Him  in  the 
feeling  of  compassion ;  and  that  they 
might  be  with  Him  internally  and 
really  in  all  His  compassionate  designs. 
He  would  have  them  consider  what  He 
knew,  namely ;  whence  the  people  came, 
and  why  they  came,  and  why  their 
wants  should  be  supplied. 

4.  His  disciples  answered  Him :  From 
whence  can  a  man  satisfy  these  men 
with  bread  here  •  in  the  wilderness  ? 
This  is  the  question  He  wanted  them  to 
ask.  He  would  have  them  realize  that 
the  Lord  who  fed  the  ancient  Israelites 
with  manna  in  the  desert  is  in  their 
midst.  All  eyes  are  to  wait  upon 
Him.  And  all  must  have  a  sense  of 
their  own  need.  The  promise  is  to 
those  who  hunger  and  thirst.  And 
there  must  be  no  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise.  If  the 
wilderness  and  the  lake  cannot  furnish 
the  needed  bread  and  fishes,  the  Lord 
of  nature  and  of  grace  can  provide  all 
things  needful  both  for  the  body  and 
for  the  soul. 

5.  The  disciples  are  to  give  up  to 
their  Lord  the  few  loaves  and  fishes 
that  they  have  in  their  seven  baskets, 
that  they  might  be  filled  with  meat 
after  the  miracle  of  feeding  the  multi¬ 
tudes  is  performed. 

In  the  case  of  the  other  miraculous 
feeding  recorded  by  the  Evangelists, 
there  wTere  twelve  baskets  filled  with 


food,  answering  to  the  twelve  Apostles, 
whom  the  Lord  supplied  with  grace  to 
fulfill  their  office. 

Here  there  are  seven  baskets,  answer¬ 
ing  to  the  seven  loaves,  indicating  that 
all  the  Lord’s  disciples  of  all  ages,  if 
they  are  willing  to  give  up  to  Him  all 
they  have  for  the  good  of  others,  and 
for  the  glory  of  His  name,  shall  receive 
a  more  abundant  supply. 

6  and  7.  He  commanded  the  people 
to  sit  (lie)  down  on  the  ground.  This 
command  was  to  all  the  people  together 
— four  thousand  of  them.  Those  whom 
the  Lord  feeds  with  the  bread  of  life 
in  the  wilderness  of  this  world  must 
keep  together  as  guests  in  the  Lord’s 
house.  They  must  not  separate  or  go 
away  from  His  table  till  He  dismisses 
them.  The  law  of  communion  is  the 
law  of  human  life.  This  we  have  in 
its  highest  form  in  the  communion  of 
the  saints. 

“  He  gave  thanks  and  brake  and 
gave  to  his  disciples  to  set  before  them.” 
In  the  human  life  communion,  general¬ 
ly,  the  food  which  the  Lord  provides 
for  the  people  is  set  before  them  by  hu¬ 
man  hands.  Our  shelter,  our  clothing, 
and  our  meals  our  Lord  provides  for 
us  through  the  hands  of  our  fellow- 
men. 

The  same  order  and  law  obtain  in 
the  sphere  of  grace.  The  ordained 
ministers  in  the  church  brake  to  the 
people  the  bread  of  life,  and  handed  to 
them  the  “  cup  of  blessing.” 

8  and  9.  The  four  thousand  did  eat 
and  were  filled.  The  food  which  our 
Lord  provides  satisfies.  But  from  this 
we  must  not  infer,  that  once  eating,  or 
that  once  communing  will  answer  for 
all  time  to  come.  The  food  miraculous¬ 
ly  prepared  for  Elijah  under  the  juniper 
tree  sustained  him  forty  days ;  but  he 
must  again  eat  and  again  be  strength¬ 
ened.  Hence  in  the  institution  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  He  say3,  “as  often  as  ye 
eat  this  bread  and  drink  this  cup.” 

We  need  daily  bread,  and  daily 
grace.  In  this  miraculous  feeding  of 
the  four  thousand,  we  have  brought  to 
our  view  the  still  greater  wonder  of  our 
Lord’s  feeding  all  the  people  that  in¬ 
habit  our  earth  with  food  convenient 
for  the  body,  whilst  He  breaks  to  his 
believing  people  of  all  ages  the  bread 
of  eternal  life. 
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JULY  18 


LESSON  XXIX. 


1875. 


Eighth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  St.  Matt.  vii.  15-21. 


15.  Beware  of  false  prophets,  which  come  to 
you  in  sheep's  clothing,  but  inwardly  they  are 
ravening  wolves. 

16.  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits  :  Do 
men  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  this¬ 
tles? 

17.  Even  so  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth 
good  fruit ;  but  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil 
fruit. 

18.  A  good  tree  cannot  bring  forth  evil  fruit, 


neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good 
fruit. 

19.  Every  tree  that  bringeth  not  forth  good 
fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

20.  Wherefore  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them. 

21.  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto  me,  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father,  which 
is  in  heaven. 


QUESTIONS. 


15.  Of  what  class  of  persons  does  the  Saviour 
here  tell  His  disciples  to  “beware”?  Who 
is  the  true  prophet  ?  Who  is  the  false  prophet  ? 
Can  you  define  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
prophet?  How  are  the  false  prophets  clothed? 
Is  that  the  clothing  of  the  true  prophet?  Why 
should  we  beAvare  of  false  prophets  ?  Are 
teachers,  such  as  were  the  apostles,  and  as  are 
all  properly  ordained  ministers,  commissioned 
prophets?  And  why?  Can  men  teach  and 
preach  the  truth  without  divine  authority  to  do 
so  ?  If  they  undertake  this  Avork  without  being 
commissioned  of  God,  Avhat  are  they  ?  (See 
Rev.  ii.  2.) 

16-18.  How  can  false  prophets  and  teachers 
be  distinguished  from  true  ones?  What  laAV 
do  you  observe  in  nature  ;  that  is,  in  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  kingdom  ?  Can  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth 
good  fruit?  Can  depraved  humanity  of  itself 
bring  forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness  and  holi¬ 


ness  ?  What  change  must  human  nature  under¬ 
go  in  order  to  bring  forth  good  fruit  ?  Do  we 
by  regeneration  become  branches  of  the  vine  or 
tree  that  alone  can  bring  forth  good  fruit  ?  If 
Ave  are  born  again  by  Avater  and  the  Spirit,  is 
Christ  then  indeed  born  in  us  ?  Is  the  fruit  of 
Christianity  generally  good  or  evil  ?  Hoav  does 
this  help  you  to  detect  false  teachers  and  false 
teaching  ? 

19.  What  is  done  with  the  tree  that  brings 
not  forth  good  fruit?  How  does  God  deal  with 
bad  people,  and  what  Avill  be  their  end? 

21.  What  is  said  in  this  verse?  Is  this  lan¬ 
guage  limited  in  its  application  to  the  false 
prbphets,  or  is  it  general  ?  Is  it  contradicted  by 
St.  Paul,  who  says  that  Ave  are  saved  by  grace 
through  faith  Avithout  the  deeds  of  the  law  ? 
What  is  the  relation  between  faith  and  the  doing 
of  God's  will  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XXIX.  Lord's  Day. 


78.  Do,  then,  the  bread  and  wine  become  the 
very  body  and  blood  of  Christ?  Not  at  all; 
but  as  the  water  in  baptism  is  not  changed  into 
the  blood  of  Christ,  neither  is  the  washing  aAvav 
of  sin  itself,  being  only  the  sign  and  confirma¬ 
tion  thereof  appointed  of  God ;  so  the  bread  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  changed  into  the  body 
of  Christ,  though  agreeably  to  the  nature  and 
properties  of  sacraments,  it  is  called  the  body  of 
Christ. 

79.  Why  then  doth  Christ  call  the  bread  His 
body,  and  the  cup  His  blood,  or  the  neAV  cove¬ 
nant  in  His  blood  :  and  Paul  the  “  communion 
of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ”?  Christ 


1  Sovereign  of  all  the  Avorlds  on  high, 

Allow  my  humble  claim  ; 

Nor,  while  a  worm  Avould  raise  its  head, 
Disdain  a  Father's  name. 

2  My  Father,  God !  how  sweet  the  sound ! 

How  tender,  and  how  dear  ! 

Not  all  the  harmony  of  heav’n 
Could  so  delight  the  ear. 


speaks  thus  not  without  great  reason,  namely, 
not  only  thereby  to  teach  us  that  as  bread  and 
wine  support  this  temporal  life,  so  His  crucified 
body  and  shed  blood  are  the  true  meat  and  drink 
whereby  our  souls  are  fed  to  eternal  life  ;  but 
more  especially  by  these  visible  signs  and 
pledges  to  assure  us  that  we  are  as  really  par¬ 
takers  of  His  true  body  and  blood,  (by  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  Holy  Ghost),  as  we  receive  by  the 
mouths  of  our  bodies  these  holy  signs  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  Him,  and  that  all  His  sufferings  and 
obedience  are  as  certainly  ours,  as  if  we  had  in 
our  own  persons  suffered  and  made  satisfaction 
for  our  sins  to  God. 


3  Come,  sacred  Spirit,  seal  the  name 

On  my  expanding  heart, 

And  show  that  in  Jehovah’s  grace 
I  share  a  filial  part. 

4  Cheered  by  a  signal  so  divine, 

UnAvav’ring,  I  believe ; 

And  Abba,  Father,  humbly  cry, 
Nor  can  the  sign  deceive. 
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Comments. — 15.  The  idea  of  a  pro¬ 
phet,  according  to  the  etymology  of  the 
word,  is  that  of  one  who  foretells  future 
events.  In  order  to  this  a  man  must 
be  divinely  inspired,  and  divinely  com¬ 
missioned.  He  who,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  such  inspiration  and  authority, 
foretells  that  which  in  the  mind  of  God 
is  certain  to  come  to  pass,  is  a  true  pro¬ 
phet. 

A  false  prophet  is  one  who  claims  to 
have  such  inspiration  and  commission, 
and  has  them  not.  His  credentials  are 
a  counterfeit.  Though  he  may  by  con¬ 
jecture  speak  the  truth,  yet  he  is  a 
false  prophet,  a  bad  man,  nevertheless. 
How  deceptive  and  dangerous  such  a 
one  is  we  can  learn  from  the  history  of 
Zedekiah.  (1  Kings,  xxii.  11.)  And 
another,  Zedekiah  and  Ahab  (Jer. 
xxix.  21). 

Teachers  are  also  prophets,  as  all 
true  prophets  are  teachers  ;  because  the 
truth,  in  whatever  form  it  is  communi¬ 
cated,  is  germinal,  and  typifies  and 
foretells  the  future,  as  the  seed  time  is 
a  type  of  harvest. 

In  this  sense  the  inspired  Apostles 
were  commissioned  teachers  :  “  Go  teach 
all  nations.”  And  the  Church  of 
Ephesus  was  commended  for  trying 
them  that  say  they  are  apostles,  and 
are  not.  (Rev.  ii.  2.) 

Therefore,  when  the  Saviour  com¬ 
mands  the  Church  to  beware  of  false 
prophets,  He  has  reference  to  those  who 
say  they  are  divinely  commissioned  to 
preach  and  teach,  whilst  they  are  not 
thus  commissioned.  They  may  wear  the 
prophet’s  mantle,  the  minister’s  robe, 
but  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves. 
“  Beware  of  them.”  Ho  not  receive 
them  into  your  confidence,  do  not  go 
after  them.  Their  design  is  to  devour 
and  to  scatter.  A  false  Christian,  a 
hypocrite,  is  likened  to  a  goat  among 
the  sheep,  but  a  false  prophet  is  a  wolf ; 
he  is  an  enemy. 

16-18.  False  prophets  shall  be  known 
by  their  fruits,  their  conduct,  their  con¬ 
versation,  their  characters.  This  is 
illustrated  by  an  example  taken  from 
nature.  Abnormal  or  sinful  humanity 
is  here  brought  to  our  view  by  the 
figure  of  a  corrupt  tree,  bearing  evil 
fruit,  and  normal  humanity  in  Christ 
Jesus  is  a  good  tree  bringing  forth  good 
fruit.  As  the  tree  of  the  old  Adamic 
nature,  fallen  and  depraved,  cannot 


bring  forth  good  fruit,  not  even  a  good 
thought,  or  a  good  word  (except  it  be 
regenerated  by  the  Spirit  of  God),  so 
the  tree  of  the  new  Adamic  nature  can¬ 
not  bring  forth  evil  fruit.  Hence  he 
that  comes  to  us  as  a  prophet  of  the  Lord 
in  the  Church  must  not  only  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  proper  credentials  of 
his  apostleship,  but  he  must  bring  forth 
the  Christian  fruit  also.  If  this  be  not 
the  case,  he  will  be  as  a  branch  on  the 
tree  of  the  old  Adamic  nature,  bearing 
evil  fruit.  By  this  he  can  be  known. 
The  ravening  wolf  will  do  ravening 
deeds.  Instinctively  the  sheep  of  the 
Saviour’s  fold  will  discover  the  presence 
of  such  a  heart  in  their  midst. 

19  and  20.  Every  tree  that  bringeth 
not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down  and 
cast  into  the  fire. 

As  men  deal  with  non -fruit-bearing 
trees,  so  God  will  deal  with  all  men 
whose  lives  are  evil.  They  will  be  cut 
down  and  cast  into  the  furnace  of  God’s 
wrath. 

21.  “Not  every  one  that  saith  unto 
me,  Lord,  Lord,”  &c.  It  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  by  many  learned  interpreters 
that  these  words  refer  merely  to  the 
false  prophets  ;  but  the  idea  conveyed 
is  a  general  one.  To  profess  Christ  be¬ 
fore  men  is  essential  to  salvation.  For 
he  that  does  not  own  Him  before  men 
shall  be  disowned  by  Him  before  the 
Father  and  His  angels.  But  more  than 
this  is  needed.  The  profession  must 
answer  to  the  inward  reality.  The 
actual  doing  of  the  'will  of  the  Father 
in  heaven  is  essential  to  an  entrance 
into  heaven. 


Reverence  in  God’s  House. 


A  minister  once  told  his  congregation, 
that  the  benediction  was  not  a  procla¬ 
mation  telling  them  to  run  out  of  the 
house.  Some  thoughtless  people  seem 
to  think  that  it  is,  and  that  the  dox- 
ology  is  merely  a  preamble  warning 
them  to  gather  up  their  umbrellas  and 
overcoats,  and  to  be  ready  for  what  is 
to  come.  What  would  you  think,  if 
the  minister  were  to  put  on  his  overcoat 
and  to  fumble  with  his  gloves  during 
the  last  part  of  the  service,  like  all  the 
rest  of  the  congregation  ?  It  is  irreverent 
and  unbecoming  to  make  all  of  one’s 
preparations  for  leaving  God’s  house 
while  engaged  in  singing  His  praises. 
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I/ESSOX  XXX. 


1S7  5. 


Ninth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  St.  Luke  xvi.  1-9. 


1.  And  he  saith  also  unto  his  disciples,  There 
was  a  certain  rich  man  which  had  a  steward  : 
and  the  same  was  accused  unto  him  that  he  had 
wasted  his  goods. 

2.  And  he  called  him  and  said  unto  him, 
How  is  it  that  I  hear  this  of  thee?  give  an 
account  of  thy  stewardship ;  for  thou  rnayest  be 
no  longer  steward. 

3.  Then  the  steward  said  within  himself, 
What  shall  1  do  ?  for  my  lord  taketh  away  from 
me  the  stewardship  :  I  cannot  dig ;  to  beg  I  am 
ashamed. 

4.  I  am  resolved  what  to  do.  that  when  I  am 
put  out  of  the  stewardship,  they  may  receive 
me  into  their  houses. 

5.  So  he  called  every  one  of  his  lord's  debtors 


unto  him,  and  said  unto  the  first,  How  much 
owest  thou  unto  my  lord  ? 

6.  And  he  said,  An  hundred  measures  of  oil. 
And  he  said  unto  him.  Take  thy  bill,  and  sit 
down  quickly  and  write  fifty. 

7.  Then  said  he  to  another,  And  how  much 
owest  thou?  And  he  said,  An  hundred  mea¬ 
sures  of  wheat.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Take 
thy  bill  aud  write  four-score. 

8.  And  the  lord  commended  the  unjust  stew¬ 
ard,  because  he  had  done  wisely  ;  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  world  are  in  their  generation  wiser 
than  the  children  of  light. 

9.  And  I  say  unto  you.  Make  to  yourselves 
friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness ; 
that  when  ye  fail  they  may  receive  you  into 
everlasting  habitations. 


QUESTIONS. 


Can  we  apprehend  the  meaning  of  a  parable 
if  we  fail  to  learn  its  end  or  design?  Must  its 
connection  also  be  considered?  What  did  the 
Lord  teach  in  the  two  previous  parables  ?  What 
is  the  main  scope  or  design  of  this  parable  ? 
Has  the  parable  been  considered  difficult  of  in¬ 
terpretation  ?  And  why  ?  Must  all  its  parts 
be  studied  in  their  living  connection  with  the 
whole  ? 

1.  Whom  does  the  rich  man  represent?  In 
what  did  the  riches  of  this  man  mainly  consist? 
What  is  it  to  be  steward?  Whom  does  the 
steward  represent?  Are  all  men  stewards  of 
God?  Are  some  under  stewards  as  were  the 
Jarmers  of  the  parable  ?  Are  all  under  accusa¬ 
tion  ? 

2.  How  did  the  lord  of  the  manor  take  the 
steward  to  account  ?  Poes  God  in  like  rnauner 
take  all  men  to  account  ? 

3.  How  did  the  steward  soliloquize?  Po 
God  s  stewards  do  the  same  when  they  are 
brought  to  a  sense  of  their  wrong-doing? 
Must  they  give  an  account  at  the  last  day  ? 

4.  What  was  the  result  of  the  steward's  talk¬ 
ing  to  himself?  Was  this  an  honest  resolution? 
Po  men  generally  feel  like  being  honest  when 
they  realize  their  accountability  to  God  ?  What 
does  his  repentance  unto  honesty  illustrate  ? 


Was  he  more  unjust  than  the  Pharisees  and 
Publicans  generally  ?  Could  they  too  repent 
and  be  saved  ? 

5-7.  Pid  he  carry  out  his  resolution  ?  Who 
are  his  lord's  debtors?  What  “bills”  are 
meant?  Were  all  their  bills  likely  altered? 
Why  did  he  want  them  altered  ‘‘quickly”? 
Was  the  change  made  in  some  of  the  bills  verv 
great  ?  How  much  was  the  wheat  bill  reduced  ? 
How  much  the  oil  bill  ?  Did  the  bills  as  thus 
changed  likely  correspond  with  the  amounts  he 
agreed  with  his  lord  to  collect  from  the  renters? 

S.  Why  did  the  lord  commend  the  unjust 
steward?*  Why  is  he  then  called  unjust?  If  a 
prodigal  repents,  does  he  still  afterwards  retain 
the  name  “  prodigal  ’"?  Is  it  the  same  with  an 
unjust  man  who  becomes  honest  and  wise  ? 
Poes  our  Lord  commend  repentance  and  good 
works  in  the  sphere  of  grace ?  In  what  sense 
are  the  children  of  this  world  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  the  children  of  light  ? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  “  mammon  of  un¬ 
righteousness  ”  ?  In  what  sense  are  we  to  make 
to  ourselves  friends  with  our  worldly  posses¬ 
sions  ?  What  is  meant  by  our  “  failing  ”  ?  And 
by  their  receiving  us  into  everlasting  habita¬ 
tions  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XXX.  Lord's  Day . 


50.  What  difference  is  there  between  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  the  Popish  mass?  The 
Lord's  Slipper  testifies  to  us,  that  we  have  a  full 
pardon  of  all  sin  by  the  only  sacrifice  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  He  Himself  has  once  accomplished 
on  the  Cross:  and  that  we  by  the  Holy  Ghost 
are  ingrafted  into  Christ,  who  according  to  His 
human  nature,  is  now  not  on  earth,  but  in  hea¬ 
ven.  at  the  right  hand  of  God  His  Father,  and 
will  there  be  worshiped  by  us :  but  the  mass 
teaeheth  that  the  living  and  the  dead  have  not 
the  pardon  of  sins,  through  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  unless  Christ  is  also  daily  offered  for 
them  by  the  priests ;  and  further  that  Christ  is 
bodily  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,  and 
therefore  is  to  be  worshiped  in  them,  so  that 
the  mass  at  bottom  is  nothing  else  than  a  denial 
of  the  one  sacrifice  and  sufferings  of  Christ,  and 
an  accursed  idolatry. 

51.  For  whom  is  the  Lord's  Supper  instituted? 


For  those  who  are  truly  sorrowful  for  their  sins, 
and  yet  trust  that  these  are  forgiven  them  for 
the  sake  of  Christ ;  and  that  their  remaining 
infirmities  are  covered  by  His  passion  and  death  ; 
and  who  also  earnestly  desire  to  have  their  faith 
more  and  more  strengthened,  and  their  lives 
more  holy ;  but  hypocrites,  and  such  as  turn 
not  to  God  with  sincere  hearts,  eat  aud  drink 
judgment  to  themselves. 

S2.  Are  they  also  to  be  admitted  to  this  Sup¬ 
per.  who,  by  confession  and  life,  declare  them¬ 
selves  infidels  and  ungodly?  No;  for  by  this 
the  covenant  of  God  would  be  profaned  and  His 
wrath  kindled  against  the  whole  congregation  ; 
therefore  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  Church, 
according  to  the  appointment  of  Christ  and  His 
apostles,  to  exclude  such  persons  by  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  until  they  show 
amendment  of  life. 
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Comments.  This  parable  has  al¬ 
ways  been  regarded  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  interpret.  The  learned  di¬ 
vine,  Caxton,  says,  “  It  is  impossible  to 
give  its  true  meaning.”  Not  very  en¬ 
couraging.  To  understand  any  por¬ 
tion  of  Scripture,  it  is  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance  to  understand  its  main  design 
or  scope.  It  has  been  said,  “  A  para¬ 
ble,  and  the  moral  accommodation  of 
it,  are  not  like  two  planes,  which  touch 
one  another  in  every  part,  but  like  a 
globe  upon  a  plane,  which  only  touches 
in  one  point.”  But  in  this  case  wre 
must  remember  the  whole  globe  presses 
on  the  plane,  and  we  must  try  to  ap¬ 
prehend  the  truth  as  here  parallelized 
(thrown  up  to  our  view),  in  a  figure 
taken  from  human  life,  in  its  entireness. 
The  connection  of  the  parable  with  the 
preceding  must  also  be  kept  in  view. 
This  is  evident  from  the  word  “  also,” 
as  used  in  the  first  verse.  The  Lord  is 
here  teaching  all  classes  of  people.  As 
in  the  parables  of  the  lost  sheep  and 
prodigal  son,  He  unfolds  the  untiring 
economy  of  grace — showing  that  lost 
sinners  may  be  saved,  and  that  prodi¬ 
gal  children  may  be  restored  to  favor, 
so  also  in  our  present  parable,  He  teaches 
that  by  wise  and  prudent  forethought, as 
in  the  case  of  the  unjust  (such  as  were 
thepharisaic  and  publican  extortioners), 
they  may  so  adjust  their  accounts  and  use 
the  “  unrighteous  mammon,”  as  to  be 
received  at  last  “  into  everlasting  habi¬ 
tations.”  Keeping  this  point  in  view, 
where  the  whole  globe  presses  on  the 
plane,  we  may  form  a  correct  view  of 
its  different  parts  as  they  are  successive¬ 
ly  brought  to  our  notice. 

1.  The  certain  rich  man,  the  lord  of 
the  manor,  means  God,  “  who  here  is 
represented  as  the  paramount  owner  of 
all  which  has  been  given  to  man  as  a 
fief,  and  for  use.”  As  “  the  earth  is  the 
Lord’s,  and  the  fulness  thereof,  so  the 
aggregate  of  the  world’s  wealth  is  also 
his.  The  steward  represents  every  man 
to  whom  God  has  given  a  certain  por¬ 
tion  of  his  goods.  “  And  the  same  was 
accused  unto  him,”  &c.  This  teaches 
man’s  accountability  unto  God.  Every 
one  that  does  wrong  stands  accused. 

2.  And  he  called  him  and  said  unto 
him,  How  is  it  that  I  hear  this  of  thee? 
Here  we  see  plainly  all  men  called  to 
an  account  at  the  last  day  for  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  filled  their  steward¬ 


ship  while  here  on  earth.  Man  is  res¬ 
ponsible  to  God.  The  call  to  give  an 
account  precedes,  in  the  order  of  time, 
the  judicial  sentence. 

3.  There  is  time  given  to  reflect,  to 
repent  and  make  amends.  “Thou 
mayest  be  no  longer  steward,”  yet  thou 
mayest.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
steward  here,  however  unjust  he  had 
been,  was  actually  thrown  out  of  office. 

4.  “What  shall  I  do?”  Most  strik¬ 
ing  monologue,  depicting  the  perplexity, 
the  painful  anxiety  and  solicitude  of 
the  accused  children  of  men,  who,  under 
a  deep  sense  of  their  wrong  doings,  are 
expecting  every  moment  to  have  their 
accounts  examined  by  Him  who  sees 
and  knows  all  things. 

5 — 7.  “  I  am  resolved  what  to  do,” 
&c.  Just  here  we  think  many  inter¬ 
preters  fail  to  apprehend  the  truth,  and 
involve  themselves  and  their  readers  in 
difficulty.  It  is  conceived,  that  this  re¬ 
solve  of  the  steward  is  necessarily  in 
keeping  with  his  previous  character, 
and  that  in  the  readjustment  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  with  his  Lord’s  debtors,  “  he  adds 
sin  to  sin  and  iniquity  to  iniquity.” 
T  hen  the  difficulty  lies  in  seeing  how 
such  a  sinful  worldly  policy  can  be  used 
by  our  Saviour  to  illustrate  the  true 
wisdom  of  making  to  ourselves  friends 
in  the  Lord  with  the  possessions  of  this 
world. 

But  this  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  the 
text,  and  it  will  vanish  as  soon  as  we 
take  this  resolution  of  the  steward  as 
the  turning  point  of  his  life;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  prodigal  son,  when  he  said, 
“  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  father.” 
There  was  a  repentance  illustrating  the 
true  repentance,  and  why  not  here  ? 
This  may  have  been  the  first  honest  re¬ 
solution  of  the  steward’s  life ;  and  the 
alterations  that  he  ordered  to  be  made 
in  the  bills  of  his  lord’s  debtors  an¬ 
swered  exactly  to  what  those  bills  should 
have  been  when  they  were  first  made. 
He  is  brought  to  his  senses  ;  he  comes 
to  himself;  his  repentance  is  unto 
honesty.  This  he  would  show  to  his 
Lord  and  to  the  Lord’s  debtors  in  the 
hope  that  he  may  retain  the  steward¬ 
ship,  and  if  not,  that  he  may  have  the 
confidence  and  favor  of  his  fellow-men. 
Could  he  be  so  stupid  as  to  think  he 
could  gain  their  favor  by  defrauding 
his  lord  as  he  had  cheated  them  ?  There 
would  be  no  wisdom  in  that;  not  even 
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worldly  wisdom.  He  here,  of  course, 
lives  and  acts  in  the  sphere  of  nature ; 
but  it  is  just  this  repentance  unto 
honesty  as  shown  by  his  prudent  acts 
in  this  sphere,  that  the  Saviour  uses  to 
illustrate  the  true  repentance  unto  life. 
Hence  there  is  no  conflict  either, 

8.  Between  the  commendation  which 
the  steward  received  from  his  lord  and 
that  which  our  Lord  gives  to  all  true 
penitents  who  make  friends  to  them¬ 
selves  by  the  proper  use  of  their  gifts 
and  possessions. 

Thus  the  whole  parable  is  of  a  piece, 
full  of  beauty  and  of  truth. 

“  The  children  of  this  world  are 
wiser,”  &c.  They  have  more  fore¬ 
thought  and  prudence.  Therefore  let 
the  children  of  light  obey  the  precept : 

9.  “  Make  to  yourselves  friends,” 
&c.:  “so  when  ye  fail,”  &c.  That  is: 
“Use  your  talents,  your  time,  and  your 
means  (the  riches  of  this  world),  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  friends  in  the 
Lord,”  so  when  your  possessions  leave 
you,  and  when  ye  are  relieved  by  death 
of  your  temporal  stewardship,  they  (the 
Lord  and  the  friends)  will  welcome  you 
into  everlasting  habitations,  that  is, 
into  heaven. 


A  Philosophical  Colored  Man, 

An  elderly  colored  man,  with  a  very 
philosophical  and  retrospective  cast  of 
countenance,  was  squatted  on  his  bun¬ 
dle  on  the  hurricane  deck  of  one  of  the 
western  river  steamers,  toasting  his 
shins  against  the  chimney,  and  appar¬ 
ently  plunged  in  a  state  of  profound 
meditation.  His  dress  and  appearance 
indicated  familiarity  with  camp  life,  and 
it  being  soon  after  the  siege  and  cap¬ 
ture  of  Fort  Donelson,  I  was  inclined 
to  disturb  his  reveries,  and  on  interroga¬ 
tion  found  that  he  had  been  with  the 
Union  forces  at  that  place,  when  I 
questioned  him  farther.  His  philosophy 
was  so  peculiar,  that  I  will  give  his 
views  in  his  own  words  as  near  as  my 
memory  will  serve  me  : 

“  Were  you  in  the  fight  ?” 

“  I  had  a  little  taste  of  it,  sa.” 

“  Stood  your  ground,  did  you?” 

“  No,  sa,  I  runs.” 

“  Run  at  first  fire,  did  you  ?” 

“  Yes,  sa;  an’  would  have  run  soona, 
had  I  know’d  it  was  cornin’.” 


“  Why,  that  wasn’t  very  creditable 
to  your  courage.” 

“  Dat  isn’t  in  my  line,  sa ;  cookin’s 
my  professhun.” 

“  Well  ?  but  have  you  no  regard  for 
your  reputation  ?” 

“  Reputation’s  nuffin  to  me  by  de  side 
of  life.” 

“  Do  you  consider  your  life  more  than 
other  people’s  ?” 

“  It’s  worth  more  to  me,  sa.” 

“  Then  you  must  value  it  very  high¬ 
ly  ?” 

“  Yes,  sa,  I  does  ;  more  dan  all  dis 
world,  more  dan  a  million  dollars,  sa ; 
for  what  would  that  be  wuth  to  a  man 
wid  de  bref  out  of  him  ?  Self-preser- 
bashun  is  the  first  law  wid  me.” 

“  But  why  should  you  act  upon  a  dif¬ 
ferent  rule  from  other  men  ?” 

“  ’Cause,  sa,  diff’rent  men  set  diff’rent 
value  upon  derselves;  my  life  is  not  in 
de  market.” 

“  But  if  you  lost  it,  you  would  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  you  died 
for  your  country  ?” 

“  What  satisfaction  would  dat  be  to 
me,  when  der  power  of  feelin’  was 
gone  ?” 

“  Then  patriotism  and  honor  are 
nothing  to  you  ?” 

“  Nuffin’  whatever,  sa.” 

“  If  our  soldiers  were  like  you,  trai¬ 
tors  might  have  broken  up  the  Govern¬ 
ment  without  resistance.” 

“Yes,  sa;  der  would  have  been  no 
help  for  it.  I  wouldn’t  put  my  life  in 
de  scales ’gainst  any  guberment  dat  ever 
existed,  for  no  guberment  could  replace 
the  loss  to  me.  ’Spect  dough  de  guber¬ 
ment  safe,  if  da  all  like  me.” 

“  Do  you  think  any  of  your  company 
would  have  missed  you,  if  you  had  been 
killed  ?” 

“  Maybe  not,  sa.  A  dead  white  man 
ain’t  much  wid  dese  sojers,  let  alone  a 
dead  nigga;  but  I’d  a  missed  myself, 
an’  dat  was  de  pint  wid  me.” — Exchange. 

Three  things  appear  to  be  uninjured 
by  the  tall :  the  song  of  birds,  the  beauty 
of  flowers ;  and  the  smile  of  infancy  ; 
for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  either 
of  these  could  have  been  more  perfect, 
had  man  remained  holy ;  as  if  God 
would  leave  us  something  to  remind  us 
of  the  Paradise  we  have  lost,  and  to 
point  us  to  that  which  we  may  regain. 
— Rev.  Dr.  Henry. 
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Unter  den  Linden,  Berlin,  Europe. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


“  It  is  surprising  that  the  foundation 
of  a  town  should  ever  have  been  laid 
on  so  uninteresting  a  spot ;  but  it  is  far 
more  wonderful  that  it  should  have 
grown  up,  notwithstanding,  into  the 
flourishing  capital  of  a  great  empire.” 
So  says  one  whose  judgment  ought  to 
have  weight.  Built  on  the  Spree,  which 
in  America  we  would  call  a  creek,  in  a 
flat  unpicturesque  country,  it  has  grown 
to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  German  Em¬ 
pire,  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  civilized 
world.  Its  attractions,  according  to  the 
American  standard  of  municipal  taste, 
do  not  compare  favorably  with  some  of 
our  larger  cities.  With  the  exception 
of  Unter  den  Linden,  its  streets  are  more 
solid  than  showy.  The  houses  impress 
you  with  their  substantial  appearance, 
built  for  durable  service  rather  than 
beauty  of  architecture.  Like  the  palaces 
of  its  Emperor  and  Princes,  their  mas¬ 
sive  walls  are  built  to  stand  for  centu¬ 
ries. 

Let  us  take  a  stroll  through  its  prin¬ 
cipal  street,  taking  for  our  guide  the 
Correspondent  of  an  excellent  German 
religious  Journal.  The  picture  shall 
be  tilled  with  what  his  eyes  and  mine 
see  jointly.  Every  large  city  has  its 
own  type  of  city  and  social  life.  So, 
too,  has  Berlin.  Unter  den  Linden  is 
its  principal  street.  Or  rather  this 
fashionable  thoroughfare  has  five  streets 
side  by  side.  One  street  on  each 
side,  next  to  the  side-walks  for  con- 
veyancesto  use ;  next  to  these  are  two 
rows  of  large  linden  trees  on  each 
side,  whichform  two  shaded  avenues 
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for  promenades ;  between  these  two  is 
another  broad  avenue,  roofed  by  the 
great  linden  limbs,  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

We  will  take  our  place  at  the  Bran- 
denburger  Thor,  through  which  the 
great  stream  of  people  move  through 
the  city  wall,  out  into  the  Thiergarten, 
the  large  Berlin  park.  A  great  natural 
forest  the  latter  is,  with  few  artificial  so- 
called  improvements.  This  adds  to  its 
charm.  For  nature,  unmolested  by 
man,  can  get  up  a  better  park  than  he. 
This  great  city  gate  is  a  copy  of  one 
from  an  Athenian  master-piece.  You 
see  the  tall  soldier  on  guard  to  the  right. 
Twelve  men  are  detached  from  time  to 
time  for  this  duty,  who  take  their  turn. 
Do  you  hear,  “ho !”  he  cries.  Quick  as 
thought  his  eleven  comrades  rush  to  his 
side.  The  twelve  stand  like  statues, 
side  by  side,  presenting  arms.  What 
does  this  mean?  Yonder  comes  a  coach, 
drawn  by  two  horses,  black  as  a  raven. 
Aside  of  the  coachman  sits  a  liveried 
servant,  with  a  bushy  waving  feather  on 
his  military  cap.  You  see  a  tall  venera¬ 
ble  gentleman  sitting  inside.  lie  is  old 
and  gray-headed.  The  chilling  air  has  led 
him  to  throw  his  military  cloak  around 
him.  He  wears  the  little  military  cap 
in  use  by  every  German  soldier.  It  is 
“father  William,”  the  old  Emperor. 
Let  us  lift  our  hats.  Just  see,  he  actu¬ 
ally  touches  his  little  cap,  and  greets  us 
with  a  smile.  Evidently  his  broad 
shoulders  feel  their  burdens.  He  is  no 
longer  as  erect  as  the  pictures  had  him 
five  years  ago.  Age  begins  to  bend  his 
noble  form. 

Every  week-day  he  takes  his  ride 
through  this  street,  out  through  the 
Thiergarten,  between  one  and  two  P  M. 
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Hence  -tills  is  the  fashionable  hour  for 
promenading  in  Unter  den  Linden.  All 
this  hour  you  have  here  a  glowing  pic¬ 
ture  of  Berlin  life.  And  whoever  wishes 
to  get  a  passing  glimpse  of  “  Old  Wil¬ 
liam”  must  take  his  position  at  the 
Brandenburger  gate,  at  ten  minutes  after 
one  o’clock.  You  can  tell  his  coach 
from  afar,  byi  the  peculiar  uniform  of 
the  coachmen  and  servant.  Since  1870, 
the  people  of  Berlin  stand  along  the 
side  of  the  street  when  he  passes,  facing 
him,  with  their  hats  off.  A  very  touch¬ 
ing  scene  it  is,  when  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple,  reverently  and  with  uncovered 
heads,  pause  in  their  walks  of  business 
and  pleasure,  to  greet  their  beloved  Em¬ 
peror. 

He  usually  rides  out  alone,  except 
when  he  takes  his  daughter,  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Baden,  with  him.  He  al¬ 
ways  rides  past  the  column  of  Victory 
in  this  street,  and  always  ends  his  ride 
at  2  P.  M. 

Among  this  great  multitude  you  can 
always  see  some  of  Germany’s  celebri¬ 
ties.  Yonder,  in  front  of  the  royal 
palace,  rides  an  aged  man,  in  an  open 
carriage.  It  is  Wrangel,  a  renowned 
military  leader,  still  vigorous  in  his  old 
age.  A  man  of  ninety  years;  a  rough, 
straight-forward  soldier,  with  many 
kindly  traits.  His  venerable  form  is 
familiar  to  every  promenader,  and  the 
children  seem  to  know  him  best.  Some 
singular  freaks  he  commits,  whether  as 
the  result  of  doting  old  age  or  eccen¬ 
tricity  of  character  I  know  not.  When 
he  meets  a  pretty  lady,  he  will  kiss  his 
hand  to  her.  The  rollicking  boys  often 
greatly  annoy  him.  Sometimes  they 
hang  to  the  rear  of  his  coach.  He  likes 
to  have  them  follow  him.  When  they 
carry  their  attentions  too  far,  he  will 
raise  himself  from  his  seat,  snatch  the 
whip  from  the  driver’s  hand,  and  lustily 
lay  it  on  the  backs  of  the  boys.  My 
guide  says:  “On  a  pleasant  spring  day 
I  rode  out  to  Charlottenburg,  (one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Berlin),  on  the  top  of  a  great 
omnibus.  Right  ahead  of  me  I  saw  old 
Wrangel,  on  a  white  horse,  surrounded 
by  a  crowd  of  boisterous  children,  cla¬ 
moring  to  kiss  his  hand.  Long  and  pa¬ 
tiently  he  held  out  his  hand,  which  they 
kissed  with  great  glee.  As  he  was  about 
passing  on,  a  little  girl  came  running 
from  across  the  street,  calling  to  him  : 

‘  Me,  too,  papa  Wrangel,  me,  too  !’  With 


touching  patience  he  waited  to  give  her 
the  cheap  pleasure  of  kissing  a  great 
man’s  hand.” 

Bismark  is  less  frequently  met  here. 
Although  a  popular  idol,  to  the  people 
he  is  not  very  accessible.  The  young 
view  him  at  a  reverent  distance.  He  is 
a  man  with  a  kind  heart,  but  withal  one 
of  an  iron  and  unconquerable  nature. 
He  rarely  rides,  and  then  in  a  faded 
coach,  with  common  horses  to  suit  it. 
He  prefers  going  out  afoot — always  at¬ 
tended  by  a  ferocious-looking  bull¬ 
dog.  His  tall  erect  form  towers  above 
the  crowd,  his  face  somewhat  furrowed, 
and  stern.  Heedless  of  all  around  him, 
he  strides  on  his  way  through  the  throng, 
all  eyes  following  him,  and  seemingly 
seeing  no  one,  save  those  who  greet  him, 
to  whom  he  gracefully  responds. 

Von  Moltke,  his  distinguished  asso¬ 
ciate,  is  in  many  respects  his  opposite. 
With  a  mild,  amiable  countenance, 
flaxen  hair,  slightly  gray,  a  tail,  slender, 
graceful  form,  every  motion  of  which 
expresses  an  unstudied  natural  elasti¬ 
city  and  elegance,  his  eyes  rest  on  the 
ground,  as  he  seems  to  step  thoughtfully 
and  with  studied  caution,  often  closely 
along  the  houses,  as  though  fearful  of 
getting  too  near  the  curb-stones.  Withal 
he  notices  with  a  cordial  salute  the 
greeting  of  the  passing  admirer.  Bis¬ 
mark  and  Moltke,  after  William,  and 
TJnser  Fritz,  are  the  centres  of  attraction 
in  the  passing  throng. 

The  latter  is  immensely  popular.  Of¬ 
ten  he  has  his  wife  with  him,  a  lady 
with  a  plain  matronly  exterior,  and  his 
two  oldest  sons.  The  appearance  of  this 
group,  in  their  fine  equipage,  is  always 
the  signal  for  the  most  enthusiastic  greet¬ 
ing.  Whilst  his  father  is  treated  with 
reverence,  Fritz  receives  the  hearty  po¬ 
pular  homage,  more  like  a  very  great 
but  very  good  and  dear  friend.  Their 
ride  through  this  street  is  a  constant 
ordeal  of  bowing,  from  side  to  side,  of 
cap-lifting  and  laborious  salutations. 
Fritz  greets  with  the  military  salute, 
his  wife  with  a  nod  of  the  head,  and  the 
royal  boys  incessantly  lift  their  caps 
until  they  reach  a  more  quiet  street. 

This  Crown  Prince  and  his  wife  seek 
to  train  and  treat  their  children  as  good 
Christian  parents  ought  to  do.  Their 
offspring  happen  to  be  people  of  like 
passions  with  those  of  ordinary  mortals. 
It  is  with  Emperors  somewhat  as  with 
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pastors;  if  they  know  not  how  to  rule 
their  own  house,  how  shall  they  rule  a 
great  empire?  Fritz  seems  to  know  this, 
as  the  following  incident  shows,  told  by 
a  certain  lady  who  lived  in  the  family. 

One  day  he  heard  one  of  the  boys 
screaming  in  an  adjoining  chamber. 
He  proceeded  to  the  place  of  trouble, 
and  learned  from  the  chamber-maid  that 
one  of  the  little  princes  stubbornly  re¬ 
fused  to  have  himself  washed.  To  the 
surprise  of  the  servant  the  father  told 
her  to  let  it  pass  without  punishing  him. 
In  the  afternoon  the  young  princes  were 
taken  out  riding,  this  time  without  the 
presence  of  their  parents.  The  guards 
throughout  the  city  always  salute  the 
little  princes  the  same  as  they  do  their 
parents—  that  is,  present  arms,  and  per¬ 
form  their  customary  polite  ceremonies. 
To  their  great  surprise  this  afternoon 
none  of  the  guards  saluted  them.  The 
boyish  pride  of  the  little  princes  was 
deeply  wounded.  They  could  scarcely 
wait  till  they  reached  home,  so  eager 
were  they  to  tell  their  papa  how  the 
naughty  guards  had  insulted  them. 
After  listening  kindly  to  their  complaint 
Fritz  cooly  replied:  “A  prince  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  have  himself  washed,  willing  to 
ride  out  unwashed,  cannot  be  saluted!” 
This  reproof  was  better  than  a  flogging, 
and  had  its  desired  effect.  It  must, 
however,  have  put  the  father  to  con¬ 
siderable  trouble  to  send  such  orders  to 
all  the  guards  along  their  route,  at  so 
short  a  notice ;  and  great  must  have  been 
the  surprise  of  the  latter  to  receive  such 
an  unusual  message. 

Not  all  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  are  as  great  popular  favorites  as 
this  coming  Emperor  of  Germany.  Of¬ 
ten  can  you  meet  a  tall  old  gentleman 
and  his  son  walking  along  this  fashiona¬ 
ble  street  of  Berlin.  No  one  greets  them. 
Both  are  haughty,  reserved  and  of  a 
coarse  unprincely  exterior.  The  elder 
is  Prince  Charles,  a  brother  of  old 
William,  the  younger  is  his  son.  They 
are  said  to  be  brave,  fearless  military 
leaders,  but  overbearing  and  repulsive 
to  their  inferiors.  Despite  their  valua¬ 
ble  military  services  to  the  nation,  their 
appearance  on  the  street  excites  no 
popular  enthusiasm.  But  few  greet 
them,  and  always  coldly. 

Among  the  great  mass  of  people 
thronging  this  street  you  always  find  a 
large  proportion  of  gaily  uniformed 
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officers  of  the  army.  With  u  sword 
dangling  at  their  sides,  they  proudly 
step  through  the  crowd  with  an  air  of 
lofty  superiority.  For  usually  these 
military  promenaders  belong  to  the  less 
worthy  men  of  their  station,  who  are 
greater  on  a  parade  than  in  battle. 
Their  toilet  and  trappings  are  arranged 
with  faultless  precision,  and  in  their 
path  they  scatter  the  odor  of  rare  per¬ 
fumery,  and  stalk  about  among  the 
civilians  of  Berlin  with  an  air  of  great 
consequence. 

In  Prussia  public  opinion  ranks  the 
position  of  a  military  officer  very  high ; 
higher  than  the  legal,  medical  or  cleri¬ 
cal  profession.  Berlin  builds  monu¬ 
ments  to  her  military  heroes,  more  than 
to  her  great  men  of  science  and  of 
State.  Although,  unless  an  officer  of 
high  rank,  he  has  but  a  meagre  salary, 
he  is  a  favorite  in  society,  and  his 
company  is  courted  by  people  of  rank. 
To  fair  ladies  of  fortune,  membars 
of  “the  best  families,”  the  straps  and 
feathers  of  a  soldier  have  a  wonderful 
charm.  As  you  watch  the  plumes 
waving  above  this  sea  of  heads  on 
“  Unter  den  Linden,”  you  have  an  in¬ 
dex  of  the  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  a  great  Empire.  The  bayonets  and 
prowess  of  her  soldiers  shield  her  against 
her  foes,  and  secure  her  rights,  whilst 
these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  warriors 
produce  nothing  and  consume  all.  Re¬ 
specting  the  true  wealth  of  a  nation 
they  are  like  an  army  of  grasshoppers, 
reaping  where  they  have  not  sown,  and 
gathering  where  they  have  not  strewed. 

Every  day  at  12  M.,  a  fine  military 
band  plays  towards  the  lower  end  of 
the  street,  near  the  royal  palace.  Often 
would  I  throw  aside  books  and  papers 
at  noon,  and  hasten  to  this  open  air 
concert,  free  to  all  the  people.  Most 
enchanting  music  did  they  discourse, 
and  a  choice,  yet,  vast  audience  did 
they  attract.  Men,  hoary  with  age  and 
decked  with  the  glittering  marks  of 
honor,  the  servants  and  the  votaries  of 
science,  the  sage  and  the  youthful  stu¬ 
dent,  paused  in  their  walk  to  catch  the 
pleasing  music.  The  first  notes  brought 
nurses  and  servants  with  the  little  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  charge,  hurriedly  to  the 
spot,  all  enjoying  the  concert  with  bated 
breath. 

These  nurses  form  a  peculiar  feature 
of  Berlin  life  in  Unter  d  n  Linden. 
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The  most  of  them  are  women  from  the 
country,  retaining  their  simple  pictu¬ 
resque  village  costume ;  a  short  red 
petticoat,  a  snow-white  apron,  a  blue 
bodice,  and  a  white  or  colored  sort  of 
turban  for  a  bonnet.  The  most  of  them 
still  look  unspoiled  by  corrupt  city  life, 
and  unspotted  as  when  they  left  their 
country  homes.  With  patient  leisure 
they  here  seek  to  amuse  and  interest  the 
little  citizens  of  the  world,  as  they  carry 
them  on  their  arms,  or  push  them  about 
in  little  coaches.  Their  costume,  con¬ 
duct  and  looks  indicate  that  they  feel 
strange  and  ill-at-home  amid  such  sur¬ 
roundings. 

As  in  all  large  cities,  Berlin  abounds 
with  corner-loafers,  poor  people,  and 
some  not  very  poor,  who  have,  or  wish 
to  have,  nothing  to  do.  Against  posts 
and  corner-houses  they  lazily  lean. 
Here  and  there  one  of  their  number 
accosts  you  in  a  strange  brogue  and 
manner :  “Alte  Kleeder  zu  ver  Koofen  ” 
— (have  you  any  old  clothes  for  sale)? 
Thus  both  Jew  and  Gentile  are  eager 
to  convert  the  thread-bare  cast-off  goods 
of  their  fellow-men  into  merchandize 
and  money.  Just  here  in  Berlin,  the 
scientific  centre  of  Europe,  where  old 
systems  of  thought  have  either  been 
cast  aside  like  worn-out  old  clothes,  or 
renewed  and  brushed  into  better  and 
more  beauteous  shape — -just  here,  among 
this  crowd  representing  the  social  and 
scientific  life  of  the  world,  these  buyers 
of  cast-off  garments,  amid  the  flumme¬ 
ries  and  fustian  of  the  addle-brained 
officers,  remind  one  of  Carlyle’s  Sartor 
Resartus,  in  which  he  learnedly  dis¬ 
cusses  The  World  in  Clothes,  Old 
Clothes,  etc.  And  many  a  good,  but  at 
present  prevailing  error  and  folly  is 
therein  contained.  Two  classes  of  beings 
are  in  the  world,  Tailors  and  the  Tai¬ 
lored.  “  Strip  the  noblest  horse  of 
girths,  flaps,  and  extraneous  tags  fas¬ 
tened  around  him,  and  he  becomes  his 
own  sempster,  weaver  and  spinner:  nay, 
his  own  bootmaker,  jeweler  and  man- 
milliner  ;  he  bounds  free  through  the  val¬ 
leys  with  a  perennial  rain-proof  court 
suit  on  his  body ;  wherein  warmth  and 
easiness  of  fit  have  reached  perfection. 
While  I  have  thatched  myself  over  with 
the  dead  fleeces  of  sheep,  the  bark  of 
vegetables,  the  entrails  of  worms,  the 
hides  of  oxen  or  seals,  the  felt  of  furred 
beasts;  and  walk  abroad  a  moving 


rag-screen,  day  after  day  I  must  thatch 
myself  anew ;  day  after  day  this  despi¬ 
cable  thatch  must  lose  some  film  of  its 
thickness.” 

Among  this  street  life  the  horse  and 
his  driver  are  prominently  represented. 
Like  the  humanity  of  Berlin,  its 
horse-life  appears  in  two  classes.  The 
nobler  horse  serving  royalty  and  people 
of  rank,  gayly  dancing  along  the  street 
in  gold-mounted  harness,  sleek  and 
nimble-footed,  with  arched  neck  and 
flowing  mane,  proudly  champing  his 
bit,  gently  held  by  a  liveried  driver 
more  proud  than  he. 

Very  different  from  him  is  the  ordi¬ 
nary  cab  horse  of  Berlin,  than  which 
you  cannot  find  anywhere  a  more  dis¬ 
tressed  and  forlorn-looking  member  of 
his  kind.  Poor  in  flesh  and  vitality, 
his  ribs  you  can  count,  and  see  if  one  is 
broken  or  missing,  his  legs  stiff-jointed, 
his  bones  lifting  the  skin  to  angular 
elevations,  so  lifeless  and  sleepy  does  he 
look,  that  your  sympathy  is  touched  by 
the  sight  of  him.  Ever  and  anon  he 
changes  his  legs,  as  he  stands  aside  of 
the  curb-stones,  seeking  to  relieve  his 
fatigue  or  pain  by  standing  on  three, 
and  resting  the  fourth.  Meanwhile  his 
driver  sulkily  sits  in  his  narrow  place, 
a  coarse  fur  cap,  with  the  number  of  his 
cab  on  it,  covers  his  bushy  unkempt 
head,  a  beard  as  bushy  half  covers  his  red 
face,  wrapped  in  a  heavy  coarse  cloak, 
from  under  which  his  heavy  wooden 
shoes  partly  peep  out — such  is  the  Ber¬ 
lin  cabman.  A  clumsy,  ungainly  man, 
who  never  lifts  his  cap  for  anybody,  but 
honest  and  independent,  unlike  the 
American  cabman,  he  never  clamors 
for  a  job,  never  even  asks  you  to  hire 
his  cab.  If  you  wish  to  have  his  ser¬ 
vices  you  will  have  to  ask  for  them,  for 
he  will  certainly  not  ask  permission  to 
serve  you.  He  is  prompt  to  resent  a 
wrong  and  to  claim  his  rights.  Last 
fall  the  Government  increased  the  tariff 
on  the  cabmen’s  business.  At  once  they 
combined  on  a  strike.  And  great  was 
the  trouble,  for  people  had  either  to  go 
afoot  or  ride  in  dog-coaches. 

In  Berlin  large  draught  dogs  are  in 
common  use,  mostly  in  smaller  truck- 
wagons,  where  the  owner  guides  the 
wagon  by  keeping  his  hand  on  the 
tongue,  which  usually  is  at  the  seat  end, 
while  the  dogs  pull  it  through  the  street. 
And  when  the  cabmen  strike,  many 
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people  ride  in  smaller  coaches  propelled 
by  dogs.  And  it  is  surprising  what  a 
heavy  load  a  team  of  dogs  can  pull.  As 
soon  as  the  team  stops  they  lie  down  and 
rest,  at  the  same  time  watching  the 
wagon.  Woe  to  the  man  who  touches 
it  in  the  absence  of  the  owner.  This 
use  of  the  dog  gives  him  a  high  value 
in  some  European  cities.  The  raising 
and  training  of  draught  dogs  is  a  special 
business.  Indeed  Berlin  has  a  “  so-called 
dog  park,  where  dogs  are  washed, 
sheared,  and  taken  to  board.” 


The  Voice  of  Song. 


BY  MARY. 


“  Whence  is  the  might  of  thy  master-spell  ? 
Speak  to  me,  voice  of  sweet  sounds,  and  tell. 
How  canst  thou  wake  by  one  gentle  breath 
Passionate  visions  of  love  and  death  ? 

How  call’st  thou  back  with  a  note,  a  sigh, 
Words  and  low  tones  from  the  days  gone  by — 

A  sunny  glance  or  a  fond  farewell  ? 

Speak  to  me,  voice  of  sweet  sounds,  and  tell ! 

What  is  thy  power  from  the  soul’s  deep  spring 
In  sudden  gushes  the  tears  to  bring  ? 

E’en  mid  the  swells  of  the  festal  glee 
Fountains  of  sorrow  are  stirred  by  thee. 

Something  of  mystery  there  surely  dwells 
Waiting  thy  touch  in  our  bosom-cells  ; 
Something  that  finds  not  its  answer  here, 

A  chain  to  be  clasped  in  another  sphere. 

Yet  speak  to  me  still  though  thy  tones  be  fraught 
With  vain  remembrance  and  troubled  thought. 
Speak  !  for  thou  tell’st  my  soul  that  its  birth 
Links  it  with  regions  more  bright  than  earth  !” 

The  power  of  music!  who  has  not 
felt  it  ?  Volumes  might  be  written  on 
its  conquests  and  many  hours  consumed 
in  telling  how  it  has  soothed  savage 
breasts,  that  never  before  heaved  with 
gentle  emotions.  It  steals  into  ears  that 
have  long  been  closed  to  heavenly 
voices.  Some  have  employed  this  great 
heart-opener  most  successfully  among 
the  outcast  and  degraded  in  large  cities. 
Tears  have  been  seen  dropping  from  the 
eyes  of  debauched  men  and  abandoned 
women  at  the  sound  of  some  simple 
hymn. 

God  has  made  many  a  one  to  lift  up 
the  voice  of  song  for  Him  who  could 
not  be  a  watchman  on  the  towers  of  Zion, 
and  He  has  made  it  reach  dark  corners 
and  dull  ears  that  were  barred  against 
the  preached  Ivord.  It  knows  how  to 
find  a  hidden  chord  in  every  soul,  and 
is  therefore  a  most  efficient  gospel 


worker.  No  wonder  “  the  devil  hates 
music,”  for  it  entices  from  his  ranks  many 
a  follower.  Philip  Phillips  has  accom¬ 
plished  good  in  many  cases  that  are 
known.  While  singing  in  Loudon,  his 
song  “I  will  sing  for  Jesus”  caught  the 
ear  of  a  poor  despairing  man  on  his 
way  to  the  docks  to  drown  himself. 
It  reminded  him  of  boyhood  days  and 
his  mother’s  prayers,  and  brought  him 
to  the  Saviour. 

“  And  you  to  whom  the  secrets 
Of  all  sweet  sounds  are  known, 

Rise  up  !  for  He  hath  called  you 
To  a  mission  of  your  own, 

And  rightly  to  fulfil  it 

His  grace  can  make  you  strong, 

Who  to  your  charge  hath  given 
The  Ministry  of  Song.” 

The  preached  word  finds  in  the  voice 
of  song  an  active  and  devoted  help¬ 
mate.  There  is  not  an  emotion  of  the 
Christian  heart  that  does  not  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  hymns  of  God’s  house ; 
and  many  of  them  have  fallen  with  un¬ 
wonted  sweetness  from  dying  lips. 
There  is  a  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
the  saints  while  below  must  have  borne 
the  same  burdens  we  carry  to  the  mercy- 
seat,  or  many  of  our  most  precious 
hymns  had  never  been  written.  Let  us 
always  remember  in  this  important  and 
delightful  feature  of  worship,  that  we 
are  singing  to  God  and  not  to  each 
other ;  our  language  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Him,  our  praise  be  of  Him. 

Poetical  talent  of  the  highest  order  in 
all  ages  may  well  be  employed  in  per¬ 
fecting  the  praise  of  Eternal  Love. 
He  who  has  in  all  times  endowed  some 
with  such  exalted  talents  cannot  be  dis¬ 
pleased  when  His  own  gift  is  devoted  to 
His  service  ;  and  He  is  surely  properly 
worshiped  in  the  use  of  its  offspring  as  well 
as  in  the  use  of  the  Psalms  of  David, 
since  He  has  never  commanded  us  to  use 
only  ,  the  language  of  inspiration. 

Neither  is  any  degree  of  musical 
knowledge  too  high  to  be  employed  in 
this  noble  work  ;  but  according  as  God 
has  dealt  to  every  congregation  and 
each  individual,  not  only  a  voice,  but 
the  means  of  voice-culture,  should  His 
praise  ascend.  Therefore,  dear  people, 
do  all  sing.  If  church  choirs  looked 
upon  the  voice  of  song  as  a  holy  min¬ 
istry  there  would  be  love  and  harmony 
in  the  gallery.  A  quarrel  is  always 
dreadful,  but  a  quarrel  in  the  choir  how 
out  of  place  and  wicked  ! 
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Knowledge  is  Power. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  greatest  of  all  forces  is  moral 
force.  Knowledge  is  the  most  powerful 
when  consecrated  to  Christ.  Unsanc¬ 
tified  knowledge  is  a  power  for  evil. 
Far  better  had  it  been  for  the  world  if 
Voltaire  and  Tom  Paine  had  been  un¬ 
learned  men.  Then  Paine  could  not 
have  cursed  mankind  with  the  Age  of 
Reason,  nor  Voltaire  turned  the  laugh 
of  his  admirers  on  that  Saviour  of  sin¬ 
ners,  to  whom  he  remorsefully  cried  in 
his  dying  hour.  Apart  from  the  re¬ 
ligious  aspect  of  this  subject,  there  is  a 
marvellous  power  in  scientific  know¬ 
ledge.  Diligent  scholars,  who  strive  to 
learn  clearly  and  well  the  lessons  which 
they  study,  whether  at  school  or  at 
home,  are  learning  to  wield  a  power 
greater  than  that  of  royal  sceptres.  In 
a  day  school  in  Genoa,  there  once  was 
a  certain  studious  boy,  whom  his  com¬ 
rades  called  Christopher  Columbus. 
He  hung  to  his  books  as  a  thirsty  child 
presses  the  cup  of  cold  water  to  its  lips. 
He  needed  no  urging  to  learn  his  les¬ 
sons  thoroughly.  Little  did  his  teacher 
think,  as  he  heard  him  recite  his  well- 
learned  lessons  in  geography,  that  his 
studious  pupil  would  one  day  discover 
a  new  world.  After  four  hundred  years 
the  continent  he  discovered  has  been 
covered  with  the  most  stirring,  active 
nation  of  modern  times.  Would  the 
United  States  be  what  they  are,  or  be 
at  all,  had  not  little  Christopher  Co¬ 
lumbus  learned  well  his  lessons  in  the 
Genoese  school  ? 

In  a  certain  printing-office  in  Boston 
there  was  a  printer’s  apprentice.  All  his 
fragments  of  leisure  he  spent  in  reading. 
He  had  but  a  limited  education,  such 
as  he  procured  by  a  few  months’  annual 
study  in  the  ordinary  day  schools. 
Owing  to  a  dislike  of  mathematics  he 
had  neglected  his  arithmetic  at  school. 
Later  the  apprentice  repented  of  his 
folly,  procured  the  necessary  books,  and 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  mastered  without 
the  help  of  a  teacher,  the  different 
branches  of  mathematics,  and  studied 
navigation.  He  read  translations  of 
the  ancient  classics,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  best  modern  English  authors.  At 
twenty-seven  years  of  age  he  began  the 
study  of  the  languages,  which  his  pre¬ 


vious  want  of  means  prevented  him 
from  doing.  He  says:  “In  1773  I  had 
begun  to  study  languages.  I  soon  made 
myself  so  much  a  master  of  the  French 
as  to  be  able  to  read  the  books  in  that 
language  with  ease.  I  then  undertook 
the  Italian.  An  acquaintance  who  was 
also  learning  it,  used  often  to  tempt  me 
to  play  chess  with  him.  Finding  that 
this  took  up  too  much  of  the  time  I  had 
to  spare  for  study,  I  at  length  refused 
to  play  any  more,  unless  on  this  condi¬ 
tion — that  the  victor  in  every  game 
should  have  a  right  to  impose  a  task, 
either  of  parts  of  the  grammar  to  be  got 
by  heart,  or  in  translations,  etc.,  which 
task  the  vanquished  was  to  perform 
upon  honor  before  our  next  meeting. 
As  we  played  pretty  equally,  we  thus 
beat  one  another  into  that  language. 
I  afterwards,  with  a  little  pains-taking, 
acquired  as  much  of  the  Spanish  as  to 
read  their  books  also.  I  had  only  one 
year’s  instruction  in  a  Latin  school,  and 
that  when  very  young,  after  which  I 
neglected  that  language  entirely.  But 
when  I  had  attained  an  acquaintance 
with  the  French,  Italian  and  Spanish, 
I  was  surprised  to  find  in  looking  over 
a  Latin  Testament,  that  I  understood 
more  of  that  language  than  I  had 
imagined,  which  encouraged  me  to 
apply  myself  to  the  study  of  it  again, 
and  I  met  with  more  success,  as 
those  preceding  languages  had  greatly 
smoothed  my  way.” 

By  and  by  the  printer  became  a 
publisher,  an  author,  a  statesman,  and 
an  ambassador  to  foreign  Courts.  And 
more  than  all,  he  taught  mankind  to 
harness  the  lightning,  and  make  it  the 
fleet-footed  bearer  of  intelligence  around 
the  globe.  Few  people  now  think  of 
the  Boston  printer’s  apprentice,  with  a 
thirsting  mind  poring  over  his  books, 
acquiring  knowledge  under  difficulties, 
in  connection  with  the  power  and  incal¬ 
culable  influence  of  the  electric  tele¬ 
graph,  which  has  taught  the  lightning 
to  flash  intelligence  over  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  In  the  small,  cramped,  dingy 
printing-office,  with  a  few  type-cases 
around  him,  the  studious  apprentice, 
with  the  help  of  a  dimly-burning  tallow 
candle,  hunts  for  knowledge,  till  after 
midnight.  While  the  more  favored 
boys  of  wealthy  parents  are  snugly 
asleep  in  their  comfortable  beds,  or 
carousing  about  in  places  of  sin,  his 
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inquiring  mind  searches  for  the  precious 
pearl  -of  truth.  Who  now  mentions 
with  honor  or  respect  the  more  fortu¬ 
nate  boys  ?  They  would  have  disdained 
the  society  of  humble,  hard-working 
Benjamin  Franklin,  whose  memory  is 
revered  throughout  the  civilized  world. 
What  a  power  in  the  electric  telegraph ! 
In  germ  it  was  in  Franklin’s  mind. 
More  powerful  than  all  the  post-horses 
and  coaches,  the  mail-steamers,  and  all 
other  postal  methods  of  ancient  and 
modern  times,  is  the  secret  which  the 
Boston  printer-boy  reveals  to  the  world. 

More  than  four  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  a  plodding,  hard-working 
boy  daily  sat  and  studied  in  his  accus¬ 
tomed  seat  in  one  of  the  parish  schools 
of  Mayence  on  the  Rhine.  He  after¬ 
wards  became  the  inventor  of  the  art 
of  printing,  and  the  incalculable  pow¬ 
er  of  the  Printing  Press,  multiply¬ 
ing  and  circulating  knowledge  in  a 
thousand  untold  forms,  stands  in  this 
parish  school-room.  Well  may  the 
people  of  Mayence  feel  proud  of  their 
former  Burger,  Johannes  Gutenberg,  to 
whose  memory  they  have  erected  a 
grand  bronze  statute,  by  Thorwalsden, 
in  one  of  the  market-places  of  their 
venerable  city. 

In  the  large  square  of  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome  stands  a  large  obelisk,  composed 
of  a  solid  piece  of  polished  granite,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world.  It 
was  originally  brought  from  Egypt. 
It  is  seventy-two  feet  high,  twelve  feet 
square  at  the  base,  and  eight  feet  square 
at  the  top.  It  is  said  to  be  three  thou¬ 
sand  years  old.  It  was  found  among 
the  ruins  of  an  old  building  in  Rome, 
called  the  Circus  of  Nero.  There  it  had 
lain  buried  for  ages.  But  it  was  dug 
out,  and  cleaned,  and  set  up  among  the 
other  beautiful  monuments  in  front  of 
St.  Peter’s.  It  was  a  very  difficult  job 
to  move  it.  The  obelisk  was  supposed 
to  weigh  about  four  hundred  and  se¬ 
venty  tons.  Finally,  it  was  removed 
to  the  place  appointed  for  it.  There,  a 
pedestal  of  solid  stone,  thirty  feet  high, 
was  built  for  it  to  stand  on.  But  to  get 
that  heavy  mass  on  the  top  of  the  pe¬ 
destal  was  no  easv  matter.  A  skilful 

V 

architect  made  all  the  necessary  prepa¬ 
rations.  He  got  all  the  machinery 
ready,  with  the  windlasses,  blocks,  ropes, 
tackling,  and  so  forth.  The  day  for 
setting  up  the  obelisk  was  a  grand  holi¬ 


day  in  Rome.  All  the  people  turned 
out  to  witness  the  sight.  The  better  to 
preserve  order,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  that,  while  the  work  was  going 
on,  no  one,  except  those  employed  in 
the  work,  should  speak  a  loud  word,  on 
pain  of  being  put  in  prison.  At  last  the 
arrangements  are  all  made,  and  the 
order  given  to  hoist.  The  wheels  go 
round,  the  ropes  move,  the  blocks  creak, 
and  the  obelisk  begins  to  rise.  The 
people  watch  it  with  great  excitement, 
but  in  breathless  silence.  Higher  and 
higher  it  goes.  Everything  seems  to 
work  well ;  and  still  it  rises  till  it  is 
within  five  or  six  inches  of  the  place 
appointed  for  it,  when  suddenly  it  stops! 
What  is  the  matter?  The  ropes  have 
stretched  so  much  that  the  blocks  have 
come  together  too  soon.  They  can’t 
get  it  any  higher.  There  it  hangs  dang¬ 
ling  in  the  air.  The  people  are  disap¬ 
pointed.  The  architect  is  dreadfully 
excited.  He  was  just  on  the  point  of 
ordering  it  to  be  lowered  to  the  ground 
again,  when  an  English  sailor,  in  the 
crowd,  who  had  been  watching  the 
operation,  sang  out,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  “  Wet  the  ropes ! — wet  the  ropes !” 
He  had  learned  that  when  new  ropes 
are  wet  they  always  shrink,  and  become 
shorter.  This  scrap  of  knowledge  was 
very  useful  now.  The  architect  saw 
that  this  would  do  it.  They  shrank  at 
once,  and  the  obelisk  was  landed  in  the 
place  intended  for  it.  The  sailor  was 
put  in  prison.  The  next  day  he  was 
brought  up  for  trial,  when  he  was  cou- 
demned  to  receive  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  the  fragment  of  knowledge  which 
he  had  gathered  up,  and  which  was  so 
very  useful  in  that  time  of  need.  Jack 
took  the  punishment  without  a  word  of 
complaint,  you  may  depend  upon  it. 


The  Table  Manners  of  Our  Ances¬ 
tors. 

Our  Saxon  ancestors  had  some  rude 
customs  about  their  meals,  which  are 
in  striking  contrast  with  modern  refine¬ 
ment.  To  begin  with,  they  had  no 
table,  but  instead  of  one  a  board 
( bord ),  which  was  brought  out  for  the 
occasion  from  some  place  of  storage, 
laid  on  trestles,  and,  when  the  meal  was 
ended,  carefully  put  away  again.  This 
was  calied  laying  the  board ,  to  which 
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our  similar  expression  owes  its  origin  ; 
and  from  the  same  source  comes  our 
word  “ boarder’' — one  who  sits  at  the 
board  to  eat. 

The  guests  and  family  were  sum¬ 
moned  by  a  horn,  and  after  they  were 
seated,  the  cloth  was  spread ;  and 
about  this  they  were  extremely  particu¬ 
lar,  but  of  what  kind  of  fabric  it  was 
made  does  not  so  clearly  appear.  It 
certainly  was  not  linen,  for  that  was 
not  introduced  into  England  for  such 
use  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  For 
a  long  time  carpets  and  pieces  of  tapes¬ 
try  did  service  as  coverings  for  tables. 

The  use  of  a  carpet  for  the  floor 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  those 
easily-satisfied  individuals  who  were 
willing  to  sleep  on  a  straw-mat,  with  a 
log  under  their  heads,  or  at  best  a  sack 
filled  with  chaff  or  straw,  for  a  bolster. 
Floors  were  strewn  with  rushes,  occa¬ 
sionally  renewed  as  the  accumulation 
of  rubbish  made  it  necessary.  Among 
the  items  at  the  time  of  crowning  Isa¬ 
bella,  queen  of  John,  there  is  a  charge 
of  thirty-three  shillings  for  strewing 
Westminster  Hall  wfith  herbs  and 
rushes.  It  is  this  custom  which  Shakes- 
eare  refers  to  in  “Taming  of  the 
hrew” — “Where’s  the  cook?  Is  sup¬ 
per  ready,  the  house  trimmed,  rushes 
strewed,  cobwebs  swept  ?” — and  in  other 
plays. 

Those  were  the  days  when  they  had 
oiled  paper  or  thinly  shaved  pieces  of 
horn  in  what  they  called  windows,  or 
the  openings  were  filled  with  strips  of 
wicker,  interlaced  in  checker-work ; 
when  scarcely  a  church  even  could 
boast  of  a  pane  of  crystal,  and  when  a 
nobleman,  who  had  thin  layers  of  beryl 
in  his  castle  windows,  was  looked  upon 
as  very  luxurious  in  his  tastes. 

After  the  cloth  was  arranged,  the 
salt-cellar  was  set  on,  then  the  knives 
(if  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
any)  were  placed,  the  spoons,  the 
drinking-horns,  and  the  trenchers. 

The  salt-cellar  was  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  article  of  all ;  very  large,  and 
made  with  a  cover.  It  is  this  latter 
peculiarity  which  Shakespeare  alludes 
to,  where  he  makes  Launce  say  :  “  The 
cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,  and 
therefore  it  is  more  than  the  salt.” 

Where  the  host  could  afford  it,  it 
was  of  solid  silver,  elaborately  chased; 
often  a  very  substantial  piece  of  plate, 


as  costly  as  his  means  would  allow. 
And  this  accounts  for  the  greed  with 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  once  seized 
upon  one,  on  occasion  of  visiting  a 
certain  great  official ;  she  had  already 
received  valuable  gifts  from  him,  but 
before  her  departure  she  “  took  a  salt,  a 
spoon,  and  a  fork  of  fair  agate.” 

The  salt-cellar  occupied  the  place  of 
honor  on  the  table,  and  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  sat  above  it.  To 
sit  “below  the  salt”  meant  to  be  in  the 
position  of  an  inferior. 

The  meats  were  brought  in  on  spits 
just  as  they  were  cooked,  and  in  that 
way  passed  round  by  the  servants  to 
the  guests,  who,  in  the  more  barbarous 
times,  tore  off  a  portion  as  best  they 
could.  Afterward,  when  they  had  ad¬ 
vanced  a  little  in  their  ideas,  there  was 
a  carver  who  held  the  meat  with  one 
hand  while  he  cut  with  the  other ;  and 
the  guests  helped  themselves,  using 
their  hands,  and  after  they  had  devoured 
what  they  wished,  threw  the  bones  to 
the  dogs  and  cats  that  waited  under  the 
table  and  scrambled  for  their  share 
among  the  rushes.  Naturally  enough, 
every  one  was  expected  to  wash  his 
hands  before  coming  to  the  “board,” 
and  certainly  it  was  needful  afterward. 

A  few  had  knives,  shaped  like  a 
razor,  but  forks  wTere  unknown.  Even 
the  great  Elizabeth  ate  with  her  fingers. 
In  her  reign,  however,  commerce  was 
extended,  and  luxuries  began  to  appear, 
porcelain  and  glasses  instead  of  pewter 
mugs  to  drink  from,  and  in  her  bath¬ 
room  she  had  mirrors,  and  this  was 
considered  a  great  extravagance.  Her 
immense  and  lofty  rooms  were  meagre 
and  cheerless  enough  with  their  scant 
furnishings ;  and  her  table,  in  spite  of 
many  pieces  of  plate,  was  not  altogether 
removed  from  the  rudeness  of  manners 
of  the  early  Saxons.  At  first,  two  per¬ 
sons  ate  from  one  “  trencher,”  as  it  was 
called.  There  were  no  plates,  and 
these  trenchers  were  made  to  answer 
the  purpose.  They  were,  in  fact,  large 
slices  of  bread,  placed  before  each  one 
(or  two),  to  accommodate  the  meat. 
There  were  two  qualities  of  bread : 
one  fine,  to  be  eaten ;  the  other,  of  the 
coarse,  inferior  flour,  was  made  into 
large  loaves,  then  the  outer  crust  was 
removed  and  laid  aside  for  the  poor, 
and  the  rest  cut  into  very  thick  and 
I  substantial  slices,  and  thus  used  instead 
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of  plates.  In  the  course  of  time  some 
ingenious  person  conceived  the  happy 
idea  of  having  real  plates  ;  the  wealthy 
furnished  themselves  with  valuable 
ones  of  silver,  and  eventually  the  com¬ 
mon  people  were  provided  with  such 
as  their  circumstances  admitted,  made 
of  wood  or  pewter,  and  finally  earthen¬ 
ware  came  into  use. 

But  in  those  days  they  were  well 
content  with  the  primitive  arrangement 
of  the  trenchers.  The  bread  thus 
used  soaked  up  the  gravy,  and  became 
quite  savory  in  consequence  ;  and  when 
the  meal  was  ended,  each  one  ate  his 
plate  if  he  chose  ;  otherwise  it  was  put 
into  the  alms-basket,  which  was  always 
kept  ready,  and  into  which  all  the 
leavings  were  gathered,  and  sent  out  to 
the  poor  waiting  at  the  gate — the  poor 
were  never  forgotten  in  those  old  Saxon 
households. 

Every  one  had  his  drinking-horn  or 
cup  ;  usually  it  was  a  horn,  often  elab¬ 
orately  carved,  and  ornamented  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  considered  a  very 
valuable  article  among  a  man’s  posses¬ 
sions.  The  drinking-horn  was  some¬ 
times  left  by  will  as  a  special  gift,  as 
one  would  now  bequeath  a  diamond 
ring  or  a  costly  watch.  In  the  transfer 
of  land,  before  the  custom  of  witnessing 
by  seal  was  introduced,  the  owner  gave 
something  in  pledge  as  an  assurance  or 
token  of  the  contract,  and  in  such  cases 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  make  use  of 
the  drinking-horn.  One  family  held 
their  estate  from  Canute  by  his  drink¬ 
ing-horn.  That  was  their  sole  proof. 
One  gets  from  this  fact  an  idea  of  the 
value  which  was  attached  to  this  article 
of  personal  property. 

The  drinking-horns  (and  glasses 
afterward)  were  so  made  that  they 
could  not  be  kept  in  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion  ;  therefore  it  became  necessary  as 
soon  as  they  were  filled  to  swallow  their 
contents  at  once.  From  their  propen¬ 
sity  to  fall  over  is  said  to  have  come 
our  word  “tumbler,”  as  applied  to  a 
drinking* glass. — Hearth  and  Home. 


Many  a  favor  hath  faith  conferred 
upon  the  soul  while  in  the  body.  The 
great  service  it  did  was  in  the  time  of 
its  espousals  to  Christ.  This  is  the 
marriage-knot,  the  blessed  bond  of 
union  between  the  soul  and  Christ. 


The  Bat. 


[The  following  poem  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Nevin 
of  Lancaster,  Pa.  which  was  first  printed  in  Har- 
baugh’s  “  Birds  of  the  Bible,”  has  been  re-writ¬ 
ten  by  the  author  and  prepared  for  publication 
in  College  Days.] 

The  bat,  as  he  woke  from  his  slumber  sweet, 

In  his  darksome  cave,  his  secure  retreat, 

Where  he’d  hung  all  day  from  his  hinder  feet, 
Said  :  Now  I  will  let  me  fall 
And  spread  my  wing,  for  a  merry  flight ; 

For  mine  eyes  are  sharp,  and  ’tis  my  delight 
To  dart  me  through  the  dim  twilight, 

When  the  birds  are  sleeping  all. 

To  hear  the  dismal  owl  complain, 

Or  the  whippoorwill  begin  his  strain, 

In  the  woods  he  did  not  choose  to  remain  ; 

But  urged  by  a  livelier  whim, 

He  quitted  the  trees  with  the  birds  at  rest, 

The  meadow  soon  with  the  dew  to  be  prest, 
And  the  lonely  dell  in  its  silence  blest ; — 
These  were  all  too  dull  for  him. 

To  the  green  he  comes  where  the  boys  are  out, 
And  high  o’er  their  heads  he  flirts  about, 

Who  hail  him  all  with  a  joyful  shout; 

And  fain  would  they  him  entice 
With  the  winning  charm,  familiar  and  pat, 
Which  often  to  him  is  cried  for  that : 

“  Bat,  bat,  fly  into  my  hat 

And  of  bacon  I’ll  give  you  a  slice.” 

Will  the  silly  bird  be  thus  cajoled  ? 

Those  words  will  he  heed,  so  falsely  told  ? — 
Still  downward  he  sweeps  in  his  circlings  bold, 
Till  he  grazes  that  urchin’s  hair ; 

When  after  him  quick  the  hat  is  thrown ; 

’Twas  all  to  let  his  skill  be  known ; — 

He’s  abroad  and  everywhere. 

Now  he  whips  away  in  his  fitful  flight 
Through  a  casement  into  a  parlor  bright, 

Where  the  young  and  gay  are  met  that  night, 
And  he  throws  them  into  alarm; 

For  each  maiden  fears  that  the  ugly  thing, 

As  he  flits  her  by  on  his  leathern  wing, 

Himself  will  into  her  tresses  fling, 

And  do  her  a  deal  of  harm. 

Ah,  now  the  trifler  will  sure  be  caught ! 

The  knights  are  up  with  the  valorous  thought 
To  strike  him  down,  and  he  has  forgot 

Where  it  was  that  he  first  came  in. 
They  are  after  him  hard  with  brush  and  cane ; 
His  nights  are  numbered  !  he  must  be  slain ! 

But  he  darted — whither?  They  watch  in  vain; 
He  is  off,  no  more  to  be  seen. 

He  is  sporting  without  in  a  safer  place  ; 

He  is  giving  the  moths  and  millers  a  race 
For  he  feels  himself  in  a  hungry  chase ; 

And  these  his  affections  crave  ; 

So  such  as  sailing  abroad  he  sees 
He  darts  upon  with  the  quickest  ease  ; 

And  having  feasted  himself  on  these, 

He  retreats  again  to  his  cave. 
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To  Whom  it  May  Come. 


There  is  no  class  of  persons  more  ex- 
posed  to  the  dangers  and  temptations  of 
our  cities  than  the  young  girls  who  are 
sent  into  factories,  mills  and  stores  at  an 
early  age  to  earn  their  own  livelihood, 
and  who  often  do  much  toward  the  sup¬ 
port  of  their  families.  They  deserve 
all  honor  for  their  noble  efforts  to  help 
themselves,  and  to  lighten,  as  in  most 
cases  they  do,  the  burdens  of  fathers 
and  mothers  crushed  by  too  much  toil. 
But  by  being  thrown  thus  so  early  into 
the  world  they  are  in  danger  of  losing 
that  delicate  refinement  of  purity  which 
is  the  beauty  and  glory  of  woman’s 
character,  and  which,  once  lost,  can  never 
be  restored. 

We  honor  you  for  your  honest  toil. 
And  it  is  possible  for  you  to  go  through 
years  of  such  labor  and  associations, 
pure  and  unsullied  as  the  lily  that  floats 
upon  the  water.  Thousands  do.  We 
only  say  that  there  is  danger  that  the 
associations  into  which  you  are  thrown 
may  mar  the  refinement  and  simplicity 
of  your  spirit  and  the  tender  beauty  of 
your  soul.  Many  young  girls  lose  their 
modesty  in  such  associations,  and  be¬ 
come  coarse  and  rude  in  speech  and  be¬ 
haviour,  and  a  young  girl  with  such 
blemishes  is  one  of  God’s  most  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures  spoiled. 

Watch  your  words,  your  street  be¬ 
haviour,  your  intercourse  with  others. 
Preserve  your  modesty  of  speech  and 
deportment.  Abhor  all  slang  phrases, 
coarse  jests,  rude,  and  above  all,  impure 
words.  Keep  your  heart  right,  and 
that  you  may  keep  it  well,  let  Christ 
keep  it  for  you.  Seek  to  be  what  you 
want  to  appear  to  be.  Accept  these 
suggestions  in  the  spirit  of  love. — S. 
S.  Times. 


Japanese  Traits. 


The  recent  opening  of  Japan  to  com¬ 
merce  and  the  moral  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tian  nations,  has  awakened  a  general 
desire  for  fuller  and  more  definite  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  characteristics  of  this 
vast  empire.  A  traveler,  who  has  en¬ 
joyed  large  opportunities  for  personal 
observation,  is  now  attempting  an  an¬ 
swer  to  this  desire  in  a  series  of  articles  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes ,  from  which 


the  following  is  selected  by  Bev.  J.  P. 
Lacroix,  correspondent  of  the  Christian 
Advocate : 

Japanese  society  is  based  on  the  system 
of  classes,  and  the  respect  shown  by  the 
lower  to  the  higher  is  extreme.  For 
example,  when  the  mayor  of  a  town 
rides  out  he  is  preceded  by  heralds 
ordering  the  population  where  he  is 
passing  to  prostrate  themselves  to  the 
earth.  The  forms  of  civility  are  exces¬ 
sive.  When  two  officers  or  merchants 
meet  in  the  street,  they  stop  still,  and 
before  passing  exchange  grave  and  pro¬ 
found  bows.  Even  two  friends  who  meet 
every  day  are  careful  not  to  neglect  this 
ceremony.  Among  women  these  forms 
are  still  more  emphasized.  When  a 
friend  calls  and  is  once  seated  on  the 
mat,  all  bow  their  foreheads  several 
times  to  the  floor.  The  first  words  are 
thanks  for  some  past  service  which  they 
really  or  feignedly  call  to  mind.  Then 
the  hostess  fills,  lights,  wipes,  and  pass¬ 
es  to  the  new-comer  her  little  pipe,  and 
along  with  it  the  inevitable  cup  of  tea. 
The  treatment  of  servants  is  rather  of  a 
patriarchal  type.  Though  abjectly  sub¬ 
ordinate  in  principle  they  are  practically 
much  respected,  and  treated  almost  like 
children. 

Japanese  houses  are  very  simple.  The 
first  story  is  the  work-shop.  The  second, 
which  serves  for  a  habitation,  is  rough- 
floored  and  plentifully  furnished  with 
large  mats,  which  serve  at  once  for 
chairs  and  for  beds.  The  centre  of  this 
room  is  occupied  by  a  large  square  stove 
with  many  compartments,  a  kind  of 
kitchen  in  itself.  A  large  chest  of  draw¬ 
ers,  a  few  other  simple  articles,  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  paper  ornaments,  are  the  chief 
other  features  of  a  Japanese  home. 

With  unmarried  women  the  ruling 
passion  is  for  the  toilet  and  for  coquetry. 
Hours  are  consumed  in  getting  the  hair 
in  desirable  shape,  and  an  equal  time 
in  tinting  the  skin.  The  neck,  arms, 
and  face  are  painted  white  ;  the  mouth 
and  cheeks  red,  and  the  eye-brows  black 
Nor  is  this  to  hide  a  premature  oldness, 
for  which  some  excuse  could  be  imag¬ 
ined,  for  blooming  children  are  painted 
most.  Their  dress,  however,  is  simple, 
and  not  unbecoming.  A  large  belt  is 
provided  with  little  pockets  for  the  pipe, 
small  mirror,  etc.  The  feet  are  gene¬ 
rally  bare.  The  light  wooden  sandals, 
which  are  worn  when  walking,  are  uni- 
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formly  left  at  the  door  before  entering 
the  habitation. 

Next  to  politeness  the  Japanese  home 
is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  The  life 
of  the  people  might  be  summed  up  in 
the  words  fewness  of  wants.  In  the  lower 
classes  there  is  neither  poverty  nor  envy. 
The  men,  unexhausted  by  slavish  toil, 
are  robust  and  cheerful,  laboring  enough 
to  meet  their  daily  wants,  but  much 
preferring  to  loaf  and  lounge.  Rainy 
days  are  in  high  esteem.  When  you 
order  a  piece  of  work  within  a  specified 
number  of  days  the  rainy  days  are  al¬ 
ways  excepted,  though  the  labor  be 
done  under  shelter.  In  point  of  vices, 
knavery  and  small  theft  prevail,  though 
not  so  much  as  in  China.  But  the  laws 
are  very  severe;  death  if  the  amount 
stolen  is  above  a  certain  value  ;  death  if 
it  is  the  second  offence  .  Recently,  im¬ 
prisonment  was  inflicted  on  persons  for 
having  colored  silk-worm  eggs,  which 
were  naturally  white.  Torture  is  plen¬ 
tifully  applied  to  extort  evidence  or  con¬ 
fession,  and  imprisonment  is  of  the  most 
brutal  type;  the  jailers  with  impunity 
starving  or  beating  their  victims  to  ex¬ 
tort  money  from  their  relatives. 

Socially,  Japan  is  a  perfect  image  of 
middle-agedEurope, inferiors  universally 
feeling  the  need  of  protection  from  and 
dependence  upon  their  superiors.  In  the 
country  the  villagers  cower  around  the 
castle  of  some  noble,  and  expect  from 
him  defence  against  robbers  and  the 
lawless  soldiery  of  some  neighboring 
petty  prince. 

As  to  the  army,  the  officers  obtain 
their  places  not  by  merit,  but  by  birth  or 
arbitrary  appointment.  The  common 
soldiery  form  a  mass  of  brutalized  slaves, 
mere  machines,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
pleasures  of  social  or  domestic  life. 

And  yet  pleasure-seeking  is  the  most 
prominent  characteristic  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese.  The  first  luxurv  of  his  indolent 

1/ 

soiree  is  a  bath.  Such  as  have  not  a 
private  bath  resort  to  the  numerous 
public  ones,  which,  however,  are  very 
primitive  in  construction,  not  separa¬ 
ting  the  sexes  from  each  other  nor  from 
the  public  gaze.  The  vice  of  licen¬ 
tiousness  prevails  largely,  but  is  strictly 
policed,  and  is  banished  to  a  specially 
set-apart  quarter  of  the  city. 

The  Japanese  theatre  is  a  reflex  of 
the  life  of  the  people,  and  differs  no¬ 
tably  from  the  European  theatre  in  that 


nothing  relating  to  infidelity  to  the 
marriage  vows,  no  duped  husbands  or 
doubtful  wives,  no  illicit  love  is  tolera¬ 
ted  in  the  least  degree  whatever.  In 
a  society  where  adultery  is  looked  upon 
as  an  inexcusable  crime,  anything  deal¬ 
ing  with  or  tempting  toward  it  is  con¬ 
traband  to  the  stage.  Another  popular 
amusement  is  wrestling,  much  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  victor  is  rained  upon  by  a  whole 
deluge  of  garments,  veils,  belts,  hats,  etc. 
One  feels  sure  at  the  view  of  such  a 
spectacle  that  the  conqueror  will  inevi¬ 
tably  have  to  turn  clothing  dealer.  But 
the  enigma  has  another  solution  :  every 
article  of  costume  has  a  conventional 
money  value,  and  all  donors  have  the 
right  of  calling  the  next  dav  and  re- 
deeming  their  gifts. 

Legal  polygamy  does  not  exist,  though 
practically  concubinage  prevails  where- 
ever  inclination  and  wealth  combine  to 
render  it  feasible.  Marriage  is  not 
treated  very  sacredly  ;  it  is  a  mere  writ¬ 
ten  arrangement,  unsanctioned  by  legal 
or  religious  formalities,  between  the  hus¬ 
band  and  the  parents  of  the  bride.  The 
bride  is  conducted  to  her  new  home, 
takes  charge  of  the  household,  directs 
the  servants,  leads,  in  fine,  a  serious,  help¬ 
ful  life.  Her  first  act  (strange  perver¬ 
sion  !)  is  to  sacrifice  her  beauty,  shaving 
her  eye-brows,  and  painting  her  teeth 
black  ;  but  this  sad  custom  has  its  mean¬ 
ing.  By  it.  the  wife  symbolizes  to  her 
husband  and  to  strangers  in  the  street 
that  she  has  renounced  completely 
every  desire  to  please  or  coquet.  Though 
sacredly  observed  while  continuing,  the 
marriage  tie  of  the  Japanese  is  easily 
broken,  the  mutual  consent  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  sufficing.  Once  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  bit  of  paper  by  which  the 
husband  restores  to  the  wife  her  liberty, 
she  readily  regains  her  lost  beauty,  two 
days  enabling  her  to  transform  her  teeth 
to  their  pristine  pearly  whiteness,  and 
two  months  of  nature  giving  back  to 
her  her  beautiful  dark  eye-brows. 

The  true  Japanese  is  of  an  inquiring 
turn,  and  yet  has  very  little  knowledge 
of  the  events  even  of  his  own  country. 
He  respects  his  prince  from  mere  force 
of  habit,  and  abuses  all  others.  The 
almanac  gives  him  the  names  and  for¬ 
tune  of  the  eighteen  independent  noble¬ 
men.  These  details  he  knows  by  heart, 
and  he  cares  for  little  more.  And  yet 
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in  every  town  there  is  a  place  to  which 
the  whole  population  may  come  daily 
and  listen  to  an  orator  recounting  bat¬ 
tles  or  legendary  history.  Almost  every 
body  can  read  and  write.  There  are 
schools  everywhere,  in  the  smallest  vil¬ 
lages,  even  along  the  highways.  Though 
for  the  higher  classes  writing,  as  with  the 
Chinese,  is  an  extremely  complex  and 
never  completely  mastered  art,  the  com¬ 
mon  people  have  and  make  large  use  of 
an  easy  and  simple  method  of  writing, 
embracing  but  few  characters,  and  an¬ 
swering  all  ordinary  wants. 


Mischief-Makers. 

O,  could  there  in  this  world  be  found 
Some  little  spot  of  happy  ground, 

Without  the  village  tattling, 

How  doubly  blest  that  spot  would  be— 
Where  all  might  dwell  in  liberty, 

Free  from  the  bitter  misery 
Of  gossips’  endless  prattling. 

If  such  a  spot  were  really  known, 

Dame  Peace  might  call  it  all  her  own, 
And  in  it  she  might  fix  her  throne 
Forever  and  forever. 

There  like  a  queen  might  reign  and  live, 
While  every  one  would  soon  forgive 
The  little  slights  they  might  receive, 

And  be  offended  never. 

’Tis  mischief-makers  that  remove 
Far  from  our  hearts  that  warmth  of  love, 
And  lead  us  all  to  disapprove 
What  gives  another  pleasure. 

They  seem  to  take  one’s  heart — but  when 
They’ve  heard  our  cares,  unkindly  then 
They  soon  retail  them  out  again, 

Mixed  up  with  poisonous  measures. 

And  then  they’ve  such  a  cunning  way 
Of  telling  ill-meant  tales  ;  they  say, 
“Don’t  mention  it,  I  pray; 

I  would  not  tell  another.” 

Straight  to  your  neighbors  then  they  go, 
Narrating  every  thing  they  know, 

And  break  the  peace  of  high  and  low, 
Wife,  husband,  friend,  and  brother. 

O,  that  the  mischief-making  crew 
Were  all  reduced  to  one  or  two, 

And  they  were  painted  red  or  blue, 

That  every  one  might  know  them ! 
Then  would  our  villagers  forget 
To  rage  and  quarrel,  fume  and  fret, 

And  fall  into  an  angry  pet, 

With  things  so  much  below  them. 

For  ’tis  a  sad,  degrading  part 
To  make  another’s  bosom  smart, 

And  plant  a  dagger  in  the  heart 
We  ought  to  love  and  cherish. 


Then  let  us  evermore  be  found 
In  quietness  with  all  around, 

While  friendship,  joy,  and  peace  abound, 
And  angry  feelings  perish. 


Why  we  Shake  Hands  and  Kiss. 

The  learned  Dr.  Humphrey  has  given 
us  the  solution  of  this  frequently  con¬ 
jectured  problem.  He  says : — “  It  is  a 
very  old-fashioned  way  of  indicating 
friendship.  Jehu  said  to  Jehonadab : 
— ‘  Is  thine  heart  right  as  my  heart  is 
with  thine  heart?  If  it  be,  give  me 
thine  hand  V  It  is  not  merely  an  old- 
fashioned  custom ;  it  is  a  strictly  natu¬ 
ral  one,  and  as  usual  in  such  cases,  we 
may  find  a  physiological  reason,  if  we 
only  take  the  pains  to  search  for  it. 
The  animals  cultivate  friendship  by  the 
sense  of  touch  as  well  as  by  the  senses 
of  smell,  hearing,  and  sight ;  and  for 
this  purpose  they  employ  the  most  sen¬ 
sitive  parts  of  their  bodies.  They  rub 
their  noses  together,  or  they  lick  one 
another  with  their  tongues.  Now,  the 
hand  is  a  part  of  the  human  body,  in 
which  the  sense  of  touch  is  highly  de¬ 
veloped  ;  and  after  the  manner  of  ani¬ 
mals,  we  not  only  like  to  see  and  hear 
our  friend  (we  do  not  usually  smell 
him — though  Isaac,  when  his  eyes  were 
dim,  resorted  to  this  sense  as  a  means 
of  recognition)  we  also  touch  him,  and 
promote  the  kindly  feelings  by  the  con¬ 
tact  and  reciprocal  pressure  of  the 
sensitive  hands.  Observe,  too,  how  this 
principle  is  illustrated  by  another  of  our 
modes  of  greeting.  When  we  wish  to 
determine  whether  a  substance  be  per¬ 
fectly  smooth,  and  are  not  quite  satisfied 
with  the  information  conveyed  by  the 
fingers,  we  apply  it  to  the  lips  and  rub 
it  gently  on  them.  We  do  so  because 
we  know,  by  experience,  that  the  sense 
of  touch  is  more  actively  developed  in 
the  lips  than  in  the  hands.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  when  we  wish  to  reciprocate  the 
warmer  feelings,  we  are  not  content 
with  the  contact  of  the  hands,  and  we 
bring  the  lips  into  service.  A  shake  of 
hands  suffices  for  friendship,  in  unde¬ 
monstrated  English,  at  least;  but  a 
kiss  is  the  token  of  a  more  tender  af¬ 
fection.” 


True  repentance  is  a  drop  out  of  the 
eye  of  faith. 
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Recollections  of  Scotland. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  frequent  complaints  of  tourists 
had  led  me  to  approach  the  British  sky 
and  climate  with  suspicion,  but  I  was 
not  prepared  to  be  so  completely  taken 
in.  It  is  a  weakness  of  open-hearted, 
inexperienced  natures  to  receive  the 
professions  of  others  with  credulous  sin¬ 
cerity.  But  experience  is  a  skillful 
teacher.  Dame  Nature  here  plays  the 
coquette  most  completely.  She  is  so 
variable  and  fickle,  so  disposed  to  trifle 
with  your  sincerity,  that  it  is  hard  to 
know  when  she  is  in  earnest.  She  will 
meet  your  approaches  with  the  smiles 
and  blandishments  of  pleasant  sunshine, 
only  to  repulse  you  with  a  shiver  or  a 
shower.  Perhaps  I  have  met  her  in  an 
unpleasant  mood,  but  I  have  seen  and 
felt  heat  and  cold,  cloudy  and  clear, 
rain  and  sunshine,  fruitful  and  barren 
weather  in  the  course  of  one  hour.  The 
sky  does  not  look  dark  and  lowering 
when  it  rains,  but  pretends  all  the  while 
to  make  an  effort  to  clear  up.  The 
.  rays  of  the  sun  penetrate  the  clouds 
like  a  thin  gauze  of  mist,  so  that  even 
the  most  undisguised  rain  does  not  look 
so  very  rainy.  Sometimes  the  clouds 
dividing  the  clear  blue  sky  overhead, 
assure  you  that  this  time  there  can  be 
no  possible  deception.  But  scarcely 
have  they  lured  you  beyond  the  reach  of 
roofs  and  umbrellas,  before  they  will 
pour  down,  without  any  preliminary 
notice,  an  extemporaneous  shower  that 
will  send  you  home,  repenting  your  cre¬ 
dulity  most  drippingly.  Sometimes  the 
rain-drops  twinkle  in  a  cloudless  sky, 
a  sa  smile  twinkles  through  a  tear  trem¬ 
bling  on  a  maiden’s  cheek.  So  that  with 
all  my  mortifying  situations,  I  would 
not  willingly  have  foregone  the  pleasure 
it  afforded  me.  For  a  thing  may  be 
physically  uncomfortable,  while  it  is 
aesthetically  pleasant. 

It  was  one  of  those  rainy  mornings 
on  which  no  one  could  mistake  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  weather,  that  I  started  from 
Edinburg  for  Melrose  Abbey  and  Ab- 
bottsford  ;  the  former  thirty  seven  miles 
from  this  city,  the  latter  forty.  Having 
fully  made  up  my  mind  to  spend  part  of 
the  day  in  the  rain,  I  was  not  disappointed. 
Melrose  Abbey  is  supposed  to  have  been 


built  by  Robert  the  Bruce,  in  the  12th 
century.  It  was  successively  injured  and 
rebuilt  again  during  the  Scottish  wars, 
and  the  misdirected  zeal  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  destroyed  a  great  part  of  it  Crom¬ 
well  and  his  army  passed  along  here  and 
made  a  target  of  it  for  their  amusement, 
the  marks  of  whose  work  are  still  visible. 
Though  in  ruins,  it  still  remains  a  mag¬ 
nificent  specimen  of  mediaeval  art,  and 
the  finest  relic  of  Gothic  architecture  in 
Scotland.  Originally  it  was  about  four 
hundred  feet  in  length,  but  one  hundred 
feet  of  it  have  been  razed  to  the  earth 
by  war  and  Vandalism.  The  nave  of 
the  building  has  been  entirely  destroyed. 
There  is  a  yard  beside  it  where  the 
monks  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  exer¬ 
cise;  and  along  the  wall  there  are  still 
stone  benches  where  they  used  to  study 
in  the  open  air.  It  contains  a  large 
number  of  stone  busts  and  statues  of 
eminent  saints.  Some  of  these  are 
placed  along  its  massive  walls,  support¬ 
ing  huge  heavy  pillars,  significant  sym¬ 
bols  of  the  position  of  Christians  in  the 
spiritual  temple  of  Christ.  Surmount¬ 
ing  the  pillars  and  along  the  ceiling  are 
sculptured  flowers.  I  noticed  one  of 
them,  surmounting  a  statue  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  within  whose  opening  petals 
a  jackdaw  had  made  his  dreary  domi¬ 
cile.  At  present  these  birds  are  the  sole 
occupants  of  this  remarkable  edifice, 
from  whose  history  poetry  and  romance 
have  so  largely  borrowed.  A  number 
of  the  Scottish  nobility  are  buried  within 
its  walls,  and  the  grave  of  the  wizard, 
a  prominent  character  in  Scott’s  “  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel,”  was  pointed  out 
to  me. 

From  here  I  went  a-foot  to  Abbotts- 
ford,  the  home  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Though  raining,  it  was  a  delightful 
walk.  The  road  winds  through  a  nar¬ 
row  glen  of  fertile  farms,  verdant  with 
all  the  freshness  of  early  vegetation.  Ab- 
bottsford  is  situated  at  the  winding  base 
of  a  hill.  The  side  from  which  I  ap¬ 
proached  it,  conceals  the  buildings  until 
one  is  almost  at  the  entrance.  On  one 
side  is  a  meadow  bounded  by  the  river 
Tweed,  on  the  other  a  large  hill,  dotted 
with  fields  and  woodland,  all  belonging 
to  the  Abbottsford  farm.  The  sceiierv 
all  around  is  just  such  as  a  poet  would 
be  likely  to  choose  to  kindle  and  fan 
his  inspirations.  The  different  rooms 
are  filled  with  most  curious  and  rare 
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specimens  of  antiquity;  swords,  armors, 
and  weapons  of  knights  and  ancient 
warriors — a  lamp  from  the  Temple  of 
Minerva  at  Athens,  supposed  to  be 
3,000  years  old.  The  clothes  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  are  carefully  laid  in  a  case ;  his  blue 
coat  with  yellow  buttons,  and  his  white 
hat,  just  as  Washington  Irving  de¬ 
scribed  them  after  his  visit  to  Abbotts- 
ford,  and  which  are  doubtless  the  same 
he  then  wore.  His  hat  is  after  the 
fashion  of  the  fur  summer  hats  worn  in 
America  a  few  years  ago. 

Wishing  to  reach  the  cars  by  a  nearer 
route,  I  did  not  return  to  Melrose,  but 
took  a  different  course.  I  had  not  pro¬ 
ceeded  far  until  the  Tweed  interposed. 
Whatever  the  poetic  advantages  of 
bathing  in  such  a  classic  stream  might 
be,  I  feared  that  the  experiment  would 
unfit  me  to  enjoy  the  sentiment,  especially 
as  my  clothes,  dripping  with  rain,  did 
not  increase  the  desire  for  a  hydropathic 
operation  just  at  that  time.  Moreover, 
I  remembered  the  adventure  of  Bayard 
Taylor,  who,  like  myself,  being  unable 
to  find  a  boat,  waded  .the  Tweed,  where 
his  companion  came  well  nigh  making 
a  submarine  passage  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  At  all  events,  I  have  made 
it  a  habit  not  to  meddle  with  things  too 
deep  for  me,  so  I  wandered  up  and  down 
the  famous  Tweed  for  several  miles, 
until  I  finally  spied  in  the  distance,  on 
the  opposite  side,  a  ferryman  and  his 
boat,  who  soon  relieved  me  from  my 
shivering  suspense.  He  invited  me  into 
his  lowly  cottage,  and  introduced  me 
to  his  “guid  wife  ”  as  “  the  tallest  Ame¬ 
rican  he  had  ever  seen.”  Many  an 
American  has  he  rowed  across  the 
Tweed,  but  they  all  had  been  men 
small  in  stature.  It  occurred  to  me  as 
somewhat  amusing  that  whilst  I  was 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  noted  shrines, 
and  endured  all  the  perplexities  of 
sight-seeing,  I  could  furnish  a  man,  liv¬ 
ing  within  sight  of  Abbottsford,  with  a 
sight  whose  like  he  had  never  seen. 
The  kind  lady  gave  me  a  seat  beside  her 
humble  hearth  ;  and  whilst  she  enter¬ 
tained  me  with  a  mug  of  milk  and  a 
piece  of  bread — a  luxury  that  could 
only  be  appreciated  after  walking  half 
a  day  through  a  cold  rain — I  tried  to 
entertain  her  by  answering  many  curi¬ 
ous  questions  about  America.  He  re¬ 
quested  me  to  tell  American  travelers, 
and  I  do  proclaim  it  here,  and  now,  to 


all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  on  and 
after  the  first  day  of  May,  this  place  will 
be  made  a  railway  station,  so  that  all  who 
wish  to  visit  Abbottsford,  can  alight  at 
the  Abbottsford  ferry,  within  sight  of  it. 
My  friend,  the  ferryman,  will  row  them 
across  the  Tweed,  and  his  ladie  will  give 
them  a  resting  place  at  her  hearth  and  a 
glass  of  milk,  if  they  desire  it. 

After  another  day  spent  in  Edinburg, 
I  set  out  for  the  Highlands.  For  once 
I  had  a  clear,  pleasant  spring  day,  and 
I  felt  sure  it  would  hold  out  so.  It 
seemed  to  me  I  had  never  passed  through 
more  delightful  rural  scenery,  which 
contrasted  painfully  with  the  drudgery 
of  a  number  of  women  in  the  fields 
hauling  and  spreading  manure.  I  got 
a  glimpse  of  Linlithgow  Palace  as  we 
passed  along,  where  Queen  Mary  was 
born.  Her  father,  James  V.,  was  at 
the  palace  of  Falkland  at  the  time, 
suffering  from  an  injury  he  had  received 
in  a  recent  battle.  When  he  was  told 
the  news  of  Mary’s  birth,  he  said :  “  It 
(the  crown)  came  with  a  lass  (girl)  and 
will  go  with  a  lass,”  and  then  turned 
his  face  to  the  wall  and  soon  after  died 
broken-hearted.  We  soon  after  reached 
Falkirk,  where  Wallace  fought  his 
memorable  battle  in  1298.  Next  we 
reached  Stirling  Castle,  where  James 
V.  and  Mary  were  crowned.  Here  are 
preserved  the  pulpit  and  the  Commu¬ 
nion  table  of  John  Knox.  The  country 
clustering  around  Falkirk,  was  the 
principal  battle-field  of  Wallace  and 
Bruce.  Its  soil  is  rich  with  the  blood 
of  heroes  and  martyrs,  and  was  the 
scene  of  freedom’s  early  trials  and  tri¬ 
umphs. 

At  Stirling,  after  taking  a  passing 
view  of  Stirling  Castle,  I  turned  north, 
through  the  Highlands  for  the  Lakes. 
It  is  a  principle  taught  by  all  sound 
philosophy,  that  we  increase  our  happi¬ 
ness  as  we  reduce  our  wants,  and  so  I 
found  it.  I  left  home  with  a  light  hand¬ 
bag,  containing  only  a  number  of  the 
most  neccessary  articles  of  apparel.  I 
find  now  that  I  do  not  need  even  this 
small  wardrobe,  and  seriously  meditate 
the  donation  of  some  of  it  to  those  who 
have  still  less-  It  is  gratifying  to  an 
American’s  habits  of  republican  inde¬ 
pendence,  that  he  can  go  wherever  he 
listeth,  without  being  dependent  on  cars, 
cabs  or  porters.  So  was  it  to  me.  At 
Stirling,  I  hung  the  luggage  on  a  staff, 
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flung  it  over  my  shoulder?,  and  sallied  ; 
off*  for  the  Highlands  with  a  nimble 
step.  It  was  the  first  of  May,  on  which 
young  men  and  maidens  go  a-Maying 
in  America.  And  many  a  May-flower  j 
greeted  me  along  the  heaths  and  hedges 
by  the  wayside.  It  worked  admirably 
until  my  feet  became  sore,  and  at  the  end 
of  twelve  miles  my  zeal  for  walking  had 
measurably  abated.  I  limped  over  the 
last  mile  with  insupportable  tribulation, 
my  feet  burning  as  if  I  were  stepping  on 
coals  of  fire.  I  sat  me  by  the  wayside, 
trying  to  invent  a  plan  of  escape  from 
my  pedestrian  defeat.  The  fact  is,  I 
had  entered  upon  this  expedition  some¬ 
what  rashly.  I  overrated  my  powers  of 
endurance ;  and  now  three  miles  from  the 
nearest  hotel,  it  was  a  problem  of  great 
moment  to  me,  just  there  and  then,  how 
to  reach  it.  Neither  lodging  nor  board¬ 
ing  could  be  had  short  of  that.  I  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  morsel  at  a  little  hut,  but  the 
poor  woman  said  they  had  nothing  for 
themselves.  Here,  then,  I  had  reached 
the  first  trial  that  was  beyond  the  range 
of  my  ordinary  experience.  Whilst 
pondering  with  philosophic  composure 
over  my  fate,  a  poor  carter  came  along 
with  a  most  sorry-looking  horse,  totter¬ 
ing  under  a  large  load  of  coal.  I  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  passage  to  the  next  town,  to 
which  he  readily  consented.  It  was  hard 
to  submit  to  such  a  seat,  but  making  a 
virtue  of  necessity,  I  mounted  the  cart, 
and  was  soon  on  my  way  again  to  Cal¬ 
lander.  Never  had  I  attracted  more 
attention  since  I  landed  in  Great  Britain. 
Men  paused  at  their  toil,  women  and 
children  ran  to  the  door  and  stared  at 
me  with  astonishment.  Many  curious 
questions  had  the  carter  to  answer  re¬ 
specting  his  extraordinary  passenger. 
For  my  apparel  showed  that  I  had  seen 
better  days.  I  could  not  help  but 
think  of  the  Knight  of  the  Sorrowful 
Figure,  and  our  half-starved  horse  was 
a  worthy  representative  of  Rosinante, 
whilst  my  guide  treated  me  with  as 
much  ceremony  and  deference  as  ever 
Sancho  Panza  did  his  valiant  master. 
These  little  adventures  form  episodes  in 
a  man’s  experience,  more  pleasant  to 
remember  than  to  endure. 

A  good  night’s  rest  restored  my  usual 
vigor,  and  early  next  morning  I  was 
approaching  the  classic  Loch  Katrine. 

I  wound  my  way  leisurely  through  the 
gorge,  where  the  gallant  steed  of  Fitz 


!  James  stumbled  as  his  rider  pursued  in 
eager  chase  the  nimble  stag,  fell  over  a 
rock  and  was  killed.  Right  here  I  had 
the  good  fortune  to  chase  a  deer,  which 
j  leaped  over  the  crags  and  cliffs,  and 
then  stopped  a  while  to  take  a  view  of 
his  pursuer.  A  fleet  horse  might  have 
enabled  me  to  realize  the  poet’s  dream. 
I  hired  two  men  who  rowed  me  to  the 
upper  end  of  Loch  Katrine,  a  distance 
of  ten  miles.  Here,  then,  I  am  at 
length  floating  on  the  crystal  lake,  over 
which  the  lovely  Ellen  Douglas  steered 
her  skipping  bark. 

Loch  Katrine  is  from  ten  to  twelve 
miles  in  length,  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  some  parts 
five  hundred  feet  deep.  I  drank  copious 
draughts  of  its  clear,  fresh  water,  which 
acted  as  a  stimulant  to  reverie  and 
sentiment.  By  the  way,  the  vandal 
hand  of  progress  is  about  diverting  its 
sweet  waters  to  the  profane  purposes  of 
washing  and  cooking.  The  city  of 
Glasgow  is  constructing  an  aqueduct 
through  mountains,  moors  and  glens, 
for  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  to  draw 
from  it  a  supply  of  fresh  water  for  its 
inhabitants.  \Ve  soon  reached  ‘‘Ellen’s 
Isle,”  the  lovely  abode  of  the  “  Lady 
of  the  Lake.”  It  looks  like  a  colored 
diamond  set  in  crystal,  an  enchanting 
little  spot,  a  veritable  Isle  of  Beauty. 
The  lake  is  set  within  the  enamel  of 
towering,  rugged  mountains,  as  if  to 
shelter  this  oasis  from  the  polluting 
breath  of  the  world’s  moral  desert.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  island  is  the 
spot  where  Fitz  James  wandered  to  the 
craggy  banks  of  Loch  Katrine,  when 
he  had  lost  his  way.  In  his  forlorn 
solitude  he  blew  his  bugle,  saying — 

“  I  am  alone,  my  bugle  strain 
May  call  some  straggler  of  the  train.” 

Ellen  heard  his  plaintive  notes,  and  in 
her  little  skiff  soon  reached  the  shore 
whence  the  sound  proceeded.  The 
youth  concealed  himself  in  the  thicket, 
while  he  viewed  through  the  branches 
the  lovely  maiden.  While  her  face 
glowed  with  the  lustre  of  every  enno¬ 
bling  virtue — 

“  One  only  passion  unrevealed 

With  maiden  pride  the  maid  concealed, 

Yet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame — 

O!  need  I  tell  that  passion’s  name.” 

This  island  is  a  monument  to  the  in¬ 
nocence  and  chastity  of  pure  affection, 
and  on  this  account  is  a  hallowed  shrine 
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around  which  the  pilgrim  loves  to  linger. 
Her  hand  would  not  belie  her  heart. 
For  she  boldly  refused  the  hand  of 
Roderick  Dhu : 

“  Rather  through  realms  beyond  the  sea, 
Seeking  the  world’s  cold  charity — 

Where  ne’er  was  spoke  a  Scottish  word 
And  ne’er  the  name  of  Douglass  heard — 

An  outcast  pilgrim  will  I  rove 
Than  wed  the  man  I  cannot  love.” 

We  passed  near  the  birth-place  of  Rob 
Roy,  the  noted  freebooter.  Near  it 
stands  a  little  dwelling,  in  which  one  of 
my  rowers  boasted  to  have  lived  for  many 
years.  Perhaps  he  was  a  descendant  of 
the  original  McGregor  clan. 

Leaving  Loch  Katrine,  I  set  out  on 
foot  for  Loch  Lomond,  a  distance  of 
five  miles.  I  was  agreeably  disappointed 
in  finding  such  a  pleasant  road  through 
this  rough,  untraveled  country.  As  I 
marched  along  leisurely,  wondering 
whether  I  was  near  the  lake,  I  suddenly 
found  myself  standing  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  skirting  its  eastern  border, 
while  the  silvery  lake  was  spread  out 
far  below,  like  a  sheet  of  spotless  white. 
AVhen  Wallace  and  his  band  were  on 
their  way  to  storm  Dumbarton  Castle, 
he  led  them  on  the  brow  of  this  hill, 
and  pointing  to  these  spires  of  Nature 
rising  heavenward,  exclaimed  :  “  Who 
would  not  fight  for  such  a  country  ?’ ’ 

Here  I  took  the  steamer  for  the  lower 
end  of  the  lake,  a  distance  of  some 
twenty  miles.  Amid  the  many  mount¬ 
ains  clustering  around  these  lakes, 
the  lofty  peaks  of  Ben  Lomond  and 
Ben  Moor  are  always  seen  towering  high 
above  the  rest.  The  one  is  three  thou¬ 
sand  four  hundred,  and  the  other  three 
thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  At  this  time  their  tops 
still  wrapped  in  a  sheet  of  snow.  They 
stand  among  the  rest  like  mighty  chiefs 
among  their  clans — all  are  brave,  but 
they  the  bravest.  Each  has  a  tale  to 
tell  of  some  battles  fought,  some  victory 
won.  Every  one,  both  great  and  small, 
has  been  decorated  by  the  drapery  of 
poetry  and  romance.  These  mountains 
have  done  more  for  Scottish  freedom 
than  any  other  natural  cause.  They 
are  the  nursery  of  a  hardy  independence, 
and  foster  generous  and  noble  sentiments. 
Here  the  heroes  of  Albion  were  taught 
the  alphabet  of  freedom.  Here  in  these 
High-lands,  nature’s  hieroglyphics  of 
Freedom,  where  warlike  clans  rushed 


together  in  dire  and  deadly  conflict — 
here,  where  these  battlements  of  nature 
are  but  the  symbolical  mementoes  of  the 
earnest  struggles  of  brave  hearts — here 
Scotia  has  trained  her  brave  men  and 
her  bards. 

Seeking  shelter  from  the  chilling  breeze 
behind  a  warm  chimney  on  the  deck  of 
the  steamer,  sailing  down  Loch  Lomond, 
I  fell  in  conversation  with  an  intelligent 
young  German.  He  had  acted  a  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and 
was  now  exiled  from  his  fatherland. 
He  was  superintendent  of  certain  iron 
works  in  Scotland,  but  chafed  with  re¬ 
sentful  impatience  beneath  the  burden  of 
his  galling  banishment.  A  bright-eyed 
intelligent  daughter  of  eight  years  stood 
by  his  side.  He  railed  bitterly  against  the 
kings  and  rulers  of  Europe,  and  against 
the  clergy,  whom  he  denounced  as  the 
servile  tools  of  tyrants.  Ministers  of 
the  Gospel  he  called  “  the  police  of  kings, 
without  whose  help  king-craft  would 
soon  have  to  perish.”  He  avowed  him¬ 
self  an  unbeliever  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  a  hater  of  the  Church  and 
the  Ministry.  “  What  might  be  your 
profession  ?”  he  at  length  inquired. 
“  Mine  is  the  profession  which  you 
hate  and  cry  out  against.”  He  was  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  not  to  feel  my  re¬ 
buke,  and  with  embarrassment  repeatedly 
asked  my  pardon.  “  I  too  have  been 
differently  raised,”  he  continued.  “While 
a  student  at  the  University  I  lost  my 
faith.  My  wife  believes  as  you  do,  and 
she  is  a  good  and  a  happy  woman.” 

In  railing  against  the  Bible  and  the 
Christian  religion,  he  sometimes  mis¬ 
quoted  Scripture,  when  the  little  girl 
would  gently  correct  him  by  saying  : 
“No,  papa,  the  verse  reads  thus,”  and 
then  she  would  repeat  it  correctly  from 
memory.  We  stopped  at  the  same 
hotel  in  Glasgow,  and  ate  our  dinner 
together  at  the  same  table.  As  we  sat 
down  the  dear  child  cast  a  glance  at  her 
father,  and  when  he  nodded  to  her,  she 
folded  her  little  hands  and  prayed  a 
sweet  little  German  table  prayer,  thank¬ 
ing  God  for  our  meal,  and  praying  Him  to 
bless  it,  just  as  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing  at  home.  After  dinner  I  ex¬ 
pressed  my  pleasant  surprise  at  this 
touching  act  of  devotion  performed  at 
his  request.  He  replied :  “  Her  good 
mother  has  taught  her  that.  I  wish  her 
to  believe  and  do  as  her  mother  does 
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They  both  are  happier  than  I  am.”  He 
sighed  to  get  back  to  his  native  land, 
and  said  he  could  bear  his  exile  more 
cheerfully  if  he  were  only  permitted  to 
visit  his  aged  parents  once  more  before 
they  died.  They  were  both  at  the  verge 
of  the  grave,  and  he  longed  to  receive 
their  dying  blessing  before  they  fell 
asleep. 

After  spending  a  few  days  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  I  left  for  the  birth-place  of  Burns. 
Beaching  Ayr,  I  accidentally  happened 
to  dine  with  an  old  lady  who  is  a  sec¬ 
ond  cousin  of  the  “  Ayrshire  Plough¬ 
man.”  His  monument  and  birth  place 
are  about  three  miles  from  town.  The 
latter  is  a  small  straw-covered  cottage, 
which  at  present  is  devoted  to  the  sale 
of  liquor,  a  beverage  in  which  poor 
Burns  indulged  too  freely  himself.  I 
rested  awhile  in  the  cottage,  and  saw  the 
recess  in  the  wall  in  which  he  was  born. 
Here  the  budding  mind  of  the  boy 
Burns  received  its  first  impressions, 
where  he  lived  until  he  was  nine  years 
of  age.  Proceeding  a  short  distance,  I 
reached  “  Alloway’s  auld  haunted  kirk,” 
whose  roofless  walls  stand  in  dreary 
loneliness  amid  the  dust  of  past  genera¬ 
tions,  the  old  bell  still  perched  in  its 
accustomed  place  on  the  point  of  the 
gable.  Close  by  is  the  monument 
erected  to  Burns,  in  the  heart  of  a  gar¬ 
den,  beautifully  ornamented  with  ever¬ 
greens  and  terraces  of  flowers,  that 
spread  a  pleasant  fragrance  round.  In 
the  monument  are  still  preserved  the 
two  Bibles,  which  Burns  and  his  “  Mary  ” 
gave  each  other  at  their  last  parting, 
as  the  solemn  pledges  of  their  undying 
affection.  Each  has  inscribed  on  a  blank 
leaf  an  appropriate  Scripture  passage,  to 
remind  them  of  the  sacredness  of  their 
vows,  mutually  pledged  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ayr.  They  met  no  more,  and  poor 
Burns  poured  out  his  bleeding  heart  in 
his  “  Address  to  Mary  in  Heaven,”  one 
of  the  most  touching  little  poems  that 
ever  flowed  from  a  mortal  pen. 

I  ascended  a  flight  of  stairs,  where  I 
had  a  delightful  view.  All  around  me 
was  spread  a  scene  of  fields,  trees  and 
flowers,  and  the  “  Bonnie  Doon  ”  rip¬ 
pling  torturously  along  its  base,  a  pros¬ 
pect  that  seemed  to  forbid  the  intrusion 
of  sadness.  Yet  I  felt  sad.  Burns  was 
poor.  His  fine  sensibilities  often  bled 
from  wounds  inflicted  by  poverty  and 
neglect.  He  was  at  times  reduced  to 
16 


the  most  uncomfortable  straits,  and 
was  glad  to  escape  from  these  by  the 
office  of  Exciseman.  He  became  gauger, 
and  for  the  pittance  of  a  meager  living, 
served  his  country  as  a  hunter  of  whiskey 
smugglers,  a  fatal  privilege  to  plunge 
into  greater  dissipation.  Now  that  lie 
has  gone  where  he  can  no  longer  enjoy 
the  bread  that  perisheth,  and  the  reward 
due  his  genius,  there  is  none  too  great 
to  do  him  honor.  The  most  magnificent 
monuments  are  erected,  the  fiftieth  part 
of  whose  cost  would  have  “stored  his 
pantry,”  and  removed  from  his  heart 
the  corroding  worm  of  care. 

On  a  visit  to  Edinburg,  Burns  found 
the  grave  of  Ferguson,  the  poet,  still 
unmarked  by  a  monument.  Poor  as  he 
was,  he  erected  an  humble  tombstone  to 
his  “  brother  in  misfortune.”  When,  a 
few  years  ago,  a  critic  in  one  of  the 
Beviews  noticed  a  visit  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria  to  Edinburg,  his  imagination 
called  up  the  shades  of  Burns  and 
Ferguson  to  witness  the  scene.  Standing 
on  Calton  Hill,  where  Burns  has  a 
monument,  and  opposite  which  is  the 
old  grave-yard  where  poor  Ferguson 
lies,  they  viewed  with  poetic  composure 
the  pomp  and  pageant  of  royalty.  And 
it  came  to  pass,  as  they  turned  away 
from  this,  with  Burns’  monument  and 
Ferguson’s  humble  gravestone  in  view, 
they  spoke  of  their  past  and  present 
fortunes  and  misfortunes.  Burns  could 
point  to  his  piies  of  marble  reared  by 
Posterity,  to  which  Ferguson  replied, 
“Bather  far  let  me  have  yon  humble 
stone,  which  the  hand  and  heart  of  Ge¬ 
nius  raised,  than  the  proudest  monu¬ 
ments  of  an  interested  and  unsympa¬ 
thizing  Posterity.”  Burns  himself  wrote 
the  following  lines  under  a  portrait  of 
Ferguson : 

“  Curse  on  ungrateful  man,  that  can  be  pleased 
And  yet  can  starve  the  author  of  the  pleasure.” 

And  afterwards  asks : 

“  Why  is  the  bard  unpitied  by  the  world, 

Yet  has  so  keen  a  relish  of  its  pleasure  ?” 

Descending  from  the  monument,  I 
soon  strolled  along  the — 

“  Banks  an’  braes  ’o  bonnie  Doon,” 

which  led  me  to  “  the  key-stane  o’  the 
bridge,”  where  Tam  O’Shanters  mare 
lost  her  tail.  Tam  happened  to  get  on 
a  spree  one  night  in  the  town  of  Ayr, 
as  his  habit  was,  and  belated  himself, 
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so  that  he  had  to  go  home  through  a 
thunder-storm.  The  lightning  making 
night  more  hideous,  stirred  up  the  guilty 
fears  of  his  bad  heart.  At  midnight 
he  started  for  home,  “  well  mounted  on 
the  gray  mare  Meg.  ’  ’  After  he  had 
passed  the  bridge,  she  suddenly  stopped, 
and  lo  !  Tam  saw  ghosts  and  spectres 
grim  and  ghastly.  There  is  a  saying 
among  the  common  people  that  evil 
spirits  have  no  power  to  follow  a  person 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  next  stream. 
So  he  wheeled  his  mare  around  and 
made  for  the  keystone  of  the  old  bridge, 
with  the  whole  train  of  furies  after  him. 
Just  as  the  mare  approached  this  stone, 
hard  pressed  by  these  unearthly  hob¬ 
goblins — 

“  One  spring  brought  off  her  master  hale 

But  left  beyond  her  own  gray  tail.” 

A  short  distance  down  the  Doon  is 
the  new  bridge,  on  which  I  stood  a  long 
while  watching  the  rippling  waves  that 
played  down  the  stream.  Then  I  ram¬ 
bled  far  down  a  stream  along  a  road 
running  parallel  with  it  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance.  All  along  it  was  overhung  with 
a  bower,  formed  by  venerable  trees.  It 
was  about  sunset.  On  one  side  sheep 
were  grazing  and  bleating,  on  the  other 
the  Doon  winded  along,  its  little  water¬ 
falls  muttering  pleasant  sounds  ;  above 
and  around  were  birds  warbling  their 
vesper  hymns.  Seldom  have  I  tasted 
such  unmixed  pleasure,  as  when  I  roved 
through  this  peaceful  solitude  in  undis¬ 
turbed  meditation.  It  reminds  me 
vividly  of  my  native  Conestoga.  I 
passed  a  little  cottage,  the  abode  of  an 
elderly  laboring  man.  Had  it  been 
Saturday  evening,  I  think  I  would  have 
entered  to  get  an  illustration  of  the 
“Cotter's  Saturday  Night.”  And  I 
passed  a  rosy-cheeked  maiden,  which  I 
thought  must  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  “  Highland  Mary.”  On  my  re¬ 
turn  I  entered  the  old  grave-yard  in 
which  the  church  of  Alio  way  stands, 
which  was  said  to  be  haunted.  It  was 
just  about  twilight,  “the  true  witching 
time,  when  spirits  hold  their  wonted 
walk.”  I  peeped  through  the  iron  doors, 
but  all  was  silent  as  death.  Having 
no  taste  for  superstition,  my  thoughts 
soon  turned  to  graver  themes.  The 
yard  is  enclosed  within  an  old  ivy-co¬ 
vered  wall.  At  the  entrance  is  the 
grave  of  Burns’  father,  “the  friend  of 


man,  to  vice  alone  a  foe.”  I  had  a 
desire  to  spend  the  night  amid  such 
hallowed  scenes  at  the  Burns  Hotel, 
but  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn.  Now 
then — 

“  Bonny  Doon,  so  sweet  at  twilight, 

Fare  thee  well,  before  I  gang.” 

This  will  end  my  tour  in  Scotland. 
Would  that  the  end  were  not  vet.  Scotia 
is  a  lovely  land.  I  love  her  history  and 
heroes,  her  poets  and  her  peasants,  her 
mountains  and  her  moors.  Should  I 
live  to  return  to  my  native  land,  I  will 
read  her  bards  with  greater  pleasure, 
and  try  to  be  a  better  man  for  having 
visited  the  scenery  which  their  genius 
has  embellished  and  the  blood  of  heroes 
enriched.  In  the  meanwhile  a  fond 
adieu  to  the — 

“  Land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood, 

Land  of  the  mountains  and  the  flood.” 

I  took  the  steamer  across  the  Irish 
Channel  to  Belfast,  which  swung  me 
into  a  fit  of  sea-sickness  again.  It  was 
soon  over,  but — whew!  Commend  me 
to  the  solid  earth.  Horace  somewhere 
asks  whether  a  man  could  ever  be  brave 
after  he  had  endured  the  lash  with  his 
hands  tied  on  his  back,  expecting  every 
moment  to  be  the  last.  I  wonder  whether 
Horace  had  ever  been  sea-sick  ;  for  no 
calamity  can  inflict  a  more  cowardly 
spirit  on  a  man. 

(To  be  Continued .) 


Happy  Every  Day. 

Sidney  Smith  cut  the  following  from 
a  newspaper  and  preserved  it  for  him¬ 
self  :  “  When  you  rise  in  the  morning, 
form  the  resolution  to  make  the  day  hap¬ 
py  one  to  a  fellow-creature.  It  is  easily 
done;  a  left  off  garment  to  the  man  who 
needs  it ;  a  kind  word  to  the  sorowful ; 
an  encouraging  expression  to  the  striv¬ 
ing — trifles  in  themselves  as  light  as  air 
— will  do  at  least  twenty-four  hours. 
And  if  you  are  young  depend  upon  it, 
it  will  tell  when  you  are  old  ;  and  if  you 
are  old,  rest  assured  it  will  send  you 
gently  and  happily  down  the  stream  of 
time  to  eternity.  By  the  most  simple 
arithmetical  sum,  look  at  the  result. 
If  you  send  one  person  away  happily 
through  the  day,  that  is  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  in  a  course  of  a  year. 
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“Come  and  sit  near  me,  and  let  me 
lean  on  you,”  said  Wilberforce  to  a 
friend,  a  few  minutes  before  his  death. 
Afterwards,  putting  his  arms  around 
that  friend,  he  said :  “  Let  us  talk  of 
heaven.  Do  not  weep  for  me.  I  am 
happy.  Think  of  me  and  let  the  thought 
press  you  forward.  I  never  knew  hap¬ 
piness  till  I  found  Christ  a  Saviour. 
Iiead  the  Bible — read  the  Bible.  Let 
no  religious  book  take  its  place;  through 
all  my  perplexities  and  distresses  I 
never  read  any  other.  It  has  been  my 
hourly  study,  and  all  my  knowledge  of 
the  doctrines,  and  all  my  acquaintance 
with  the  experience  and  realities  of 
religion  have  been  drawn  from  the  Bi¬ 
ble  only.  I  think  religious  people  do 
not  read  the  Bible  enough.  Books 
about  religion  may  be  useful  enough, 
but  they  will  not  do  in  the  place  of  the 
simple  truth  of  the  Bible.” 

A  Not  Uncommon  Mistake. — It  is 
related  of  Goldsmith — inimitable,  comi¬ 
cal,  generous,  blundering  Goldsmith — 
that  being  invited  to  call  on  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  he  was  shown  into 
an  ante-chamber,  where  an  elegantly- 
dressed  gentleman  made  his  appearance, 
whom  he  took  to  be  his  lordship.  He 
accordingly  proceeded  to  address  to  him 
all  the  fine  things  he  had  carefully  got 
ready,  when,  to  his  chagrin,  he  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  magnificent  gentleman 
was  only  a  liveried  servant.  Gold¬ 
smith  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  been 
taken  in  by  appearances.  Probably, 
when  he  got  to  the  real  Duke  he  found 
a  very  simply-dressed  gentleman,  with¬ 
out  any  of  the  airs  of  his  elegant  me¬ 
nial.  With  most  of  us  it  takes  several 
experiences,  perhaps,  of  disappointment 
and  mortification,  to  find  out  that  all 
is  not  gold  that  glitters. 


“No  more  prayer  in  any  home  or 
temple  for  thirty  days.”  It  was  only  a 
king  of  earth  who  issued  the  decree. 


But  suppose  for  a  moment  that  God 
should  promulgate  such  an  edict,  aud 
send  His  angels  all  over  the  earth  to 
speak  in  every  sanctuary,  in  every  home, 
in  every  closet,  the  divine  decree:  “No 
more  prayer !  Mortals  forbidden  to  pray 
evermore !  ”  What  a  horror  of  dark¬ 
ness  would  cover  the  earth!  All  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  throne  of  grace  forbidden  to 
mortals !  Every  lip  and  heart  sealed ! 
No  more  crying  to  God,  no  more  cast¬ 
ing  of  burdens  upon  Him,  no  more  get¬ 
ting  of  help  from  Him!  An  orphaned 
world!  No  Father-heart  to  love  and 
pity,  no  Father-ear  to  hear  a  cry!  Yet 
there  are  those  still  in  the  world  who 
would  abolish  prayer,  and  rob  men  of 
their  refuge. 


The  last  war  between  Germany  and 
France  intensely  embittered  the  people 
of  both  nations.  And  none  more  so 
than  persons  of  culture,  wealth  and 
social  prominence.  One  eminent  French 
author  rose  above  the  baser  passion  of 
revenge.  On  the  eve  of  a  bloody  and 
destructive  battle,  Victor  Hugo  ad¬ 
dressed  the  ladies  of  Guernsey  as  follows 
on  the  war  and  woman’s  duty : — “  Ladies 
— what  carnage!  what  a  conflict  must 
follow  the  meeting  of  these  unfortunate 
combatants !  Allow  me  to  address  you 
a  prayer.  Since  the  ignorant  forget 
that  they  are  brothers,  be  their  sisters  ; 
come  to  their  aid,  and  make  lint.  All 
the  old  linen  of  our  houses  which  is  of 
no  use  can  save  the  lives  of  the  wounded. 
It  will  be  fine  to  have  all  the  women 
of  this  island  employed  in  the  fraternal 
work  ;  it  will  be  a  glorious  example  and 
a  great  benefit.  Men  do  evil ;  let  you 
women  supply  the  remedy ;  and  since 
on  this  earth  there  are  bad  angels,  let 
you  be  the  good  ones.  If  you  resolve 
to  do  so,  and  commence,  in  a  short  time 
you  will  have  a  considerable  quantity 
of  lint.  We  shall  then  make  two  equal 
parts,  and  shall  send  one  to  France  and 
the  other  to  Prussia.” 
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People  of  business  and  pleasure  often 
give  too  little  time  to  their  homes  and 
families.  Said  a  Christian  lady  and 
wife  to  us  lately:  “My  dear  husband 
is  little  more  than  a  boarder  and  lodger 
at  home.  During  the  whole  day  I  sel¬ 
dom  see  him  save  when  he  comes  to  his 
meals.’7  With  such  habits  it  is  no 
wonder  that  home  has  little  attraction 
for  some  children.  The  mother  may  try 
her  utmost  to  amuse,  entertain  and  in¬ 
struct  them  at  home,  but  they  will  seek 
pleasure  elsewhere.  We  know  of  pa¬ 
rents  where  fathers,  engaged  extensively 
in  business,  give  all  their  time  before  9 
A.  M.,  and  after  6  P.  M.,  to  their  fami¬ 
lies  and  home.  They  join  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  in  a  game  of 
croquet  or  some  other  innocent  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  show  an  interest  in  their 
music  and  reading.  Wealthy  parents 
vainly  spend  thousands  of  dollars  to 
make  home  attractive  to  their  children, 
as  long  as  they  do  not  give  themselves 
to  them.  “Mother,77  said  a  four  years 
old  boy,  “father  won’t  be  in  heaven 
with  us,  will  he?” 

“Why  not,  my  child?” 

“Because,  he  can’t  leave  the  store.” 


The  very  name  GOD,  is  a  wonderful 
treasure-house,  full  of  most  precious 
love-thoughts,  when  we  understand  its 
meaning  and  history.  When  the  old 
Anglo-Saxons  were  converted  to  Christ¬ 
ianity,  they  sought  for  some  word  in 
their  own  language  which  would  ex¬ 
press  the  character  of  the  divine 
being  as  revealed  to  them  in  the  Bible. 
They  thought  of  His  kindness,  His 
mercy, His  forgiveness,  His  patience,  His 
love,  and  asked  “What  name  will  best 
express  these  attributes?”  And  so  they 
called  Him  good  ;  and  that  is  the  origin 
of  the  name  we  use  to-day.  It  is  sim¬ 
ply  good  shortened  into  God.  What  a 
wondrous  treasure  mine  it  is ! 


A  bankrupt  merchant  gathered  to¬ 
gether  the  fragments  of  his  fortune  and 
went  to  California.  He  put  all  that  he 
had  into  a  mill  on  the  bank  of  a  stream. 
Just  when  the  mill  was  finished,  there 
came  a  great  freshet  and  swept  it  away. 
When  the  waters  had  subsided,  the  man 
walked  out  with  heavy  heart  to  look  at 
the  ruins.  As  he  walked  along  the 
bank,  he  saw  something  gleaming  in 


the  rock.  He  looked  and  found  gold. 
The  floods  which  swept  away  his  mill 
aid  bare  a  mine  of  wealth.  Such  was 
;he  first  discovery  of  gold  in  California. 
So  God  often  sends  floods  to  sweep 
away  something  we  love,  that  He  may 
reveal  something  far  richer  and  better. 

When  a  man  walks  through  a  thick 
forest,  or  over  a  rough  way,  on  a  dark 
night,  canwing  a  lantern  in  his  hand, 
the  light  does  not  shine  far  ahead.  He 
cannot  see  his  path  a  mile  before  him, 
but  he  can  see  about  his  feet.  And 
then,  as  he  moves  on,  bearing  the  light, 
more  and  more  of  his  path  is  made 
bright,  the  way  becomes  plain  as  fast 
as  he  journeys.  So  it  is  in  the  be¬ 
liever’s  walk  through  life.  The  future 
is  dark,  but  if  we  carry  God’s  word  as 
a  lamp,  it  is  always  light  about  our 
feet ;  and  as  we  move  on  the  light  moves 
on.  There  may  be  perils  and  dangers 
before  us,  ambushed  now  in  the  dark¬ 
ness,  but  the  light  will  reveal  them  in 
time. 


As  you  stood  some  stormy  day  upon 
a  sea  cliff  and  marked  the  giant  billow 
rise  from  the  deep  to  rush  on  with 
foaming  crest,  and  throw  itself  thunder¬ 
ing  on  the  trembling  shore,  did  you 
ever  fancy  that  you  could  stay  its  course 
and  hurl  it  back  to  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  ?  Did  you  ever  stand  beneath  the 
leaden,  lowering  cloud  and  mark  the 
lightning’s  leap,  as  it  shot  and  flashed, 
and  think  that  you  could  grasp  the  bolt 
and  change  its  path?  Still  more  fool¬ 
ish  and  vain  his  thought  who  fancies 
that  he  can  arrest  and  turn  aside  the 
purpose  of  God. 


Neatness. — In  its  essence,  and 
purely  for  its  own  sake,  neatness  is 
found  in  few.  Many  a  man  is  neat  for 
appearance’  sake ;  there  is  an  instinctive 
feeling  that  there  is  power  in  it.  When 
a  man  consults  a  physician  or  lawyer 
for  the  first  time,  or  comes  to  rent  a 
house  or  borrow  money,  he  will  come 
in  his  best  dress ;  a  lady  will  come  in 
her  carriage.  A  man  that  means  busi¬ 
ness  and  honesty  comes  as  he  is,  just 
as  you  will  find  him  in  his  store,  his 
shop,  his  counting-house.  The  most 
accomplished  gamblers  dress  well ;  the 
most  enterprising  swindlers  are  fault- 
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lessly  clothed,  but  countless  multitudes 
are  but  whitewashed  sepulchres.  Too 
many  “don’t  care  so  long  as  it  will  not 
be  seen.”  Washington  Allston,  the 
great  artist,  the  accomplished  gentle¬ 
man,  suddenly  left  his  friend  standing 
at  the  door  of  a  splendid  Boston  man¬ 
sion  as  they  were  about  entering  for  a 
party,  because  he  had  just  remembered 
that  he  had  a  hole  in  his  stocking.  It 
could  not  be  seen  or  known,  but  the 
very  knowledge  of  its  existence  made 
him  feel  that  he  was  less  a  man  than 
he  ought  to  be ;  gave  him  a  feeling  of 
inferiority. 

AVhen  you  see  a  neat,  tidy,  cleanly, 
cheerful  dwelling,  there  you  will  find  a 
joyous,  loving,  happy  family.  But  if 
filth  and  squalor,  and  a  disregard  for 
the  refining  delicacies  of  life  prevail  in 
any  household,  there  will  be  found  in 
the  moral  character  of  the  inmates  much 
that  is  low,  degrading,  unprincipled, 
vicious  and  disgusting.  Therefore,  as 
we  grow  in  years,  we  ought  to  watch 
eagerly  against  neglect  of  cleanliness  in 
person  and  tidiness  in  dress. — Hall’s 
Journal  of  Health. 


Keep  Home  Bright. — Keep  home 
bright,  mothers!  A  lady  was  at  the 
sea-shore  last  summer,  whose  four  boys, 
aged  from  eight  to  sixteen  years,  were 
the  theme  of  even  the  busiest  tongues. 
Such  manly  boys,  so  obedient,  so  thought¬ 
ful  of  mother  and  sister,  such  perfect 
gentlemen  without  a  tinge  of  mannish¬ 
ness.  Boys  who  could  act  like  men  in 
the  parlor,  but  were  full  of  fun  and 
play  in  the  field  ;  who  seemed  innocent 
of  late  hours,  rich  dishes,  and  cham¬ 
pagne,  and  yet  could  be  thoroughly  at 
ease  while  they  walked  and  talked  with 
the  girls  of  their  age,  or  conversed  with 
their  elders.  The  secret  leaked  out  one 

day.  Mrs.  S -  spent  many  of  her 

evenings  at  home  with  her  boys.  She 
did  not  tell  us  so,  but  we  do  not  doubt 
for  an  instant  that  sweet  lessons  of  po¬ 
liteness,  purity,  and  that  highest  gentle¬ 
manliness,  religion,  were  interspersed 
with  the  “little  nothings”  talked  during 
those  “hours.” — S.  S.  Times. 

Extravagance. — The  first  lesson  in 
economy  is  to  learn  to  “do  without.” 
The  second  is  to  use  what  one  has  with¬ 
out  waste.  These  two  lessons  are  very 


hard  to  be  learned  by  a  people  which 
have  always  been  accustomed  to  have 
whatever  it  wanted,  and  to  treat  costly 
things  as  if  they  were  common,  for  fear 
lest  it  should  not  be  supposed  to  be 
familiar  with  them.  One  thing  has 
much  contributed  to  this — the  absence 
of  anything  like  class  styles  of  expendi¬ 
ture.  Abroad,  a  man  will  not  allow 
his  wife  and  daughters  certain  modes 
of  dress,  unless  he  can  have  other  things 
in  keeping.  A  camel’s  hair  shawl  and 
diamonds  require  a  carriage  and  ser¬ 
vants  in  proportion.  The  habits  of  life 
which  fit  a  particular  income  are  well 
known.  No  one  goes  beyond  them 
without  censure.  In  America,  there  is 
no  such  rule.  People  live  at  hotels 
where  waste  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
where  children  are  educated  in  the  want 
of  care,  and  the  habit  of  unlimited  or¬ 
dering. —  Churchman. 


Throwing  Kisses  to  God, 


She  is  a  sunny-haired  little  creature, 
the  pet  of  the  whole  household,  and 
she  bears  the  name  of  the  mother  of 
Jesus. 

Recently,  for  a  number  of  mornings, 
while  she  evidently  supposed  that  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  were  still  sleeping,  she 
has  been  observed  to  sit  up  in  bed, 
assume  an  air  of  strange,  mature  grav¬ 
ity,  kiss  her  chubby  little  hand  again 
and  again,  and  then  reverently  wave  it 
upward. 

At  length  mother  thinks  she  must 
know  what  the  child  means  by  all  this. 
So  she  asks,  “What  is  Mary  doing?” 
And  the  tone  in  which  she  is  answered 
is,  if  possible,  sweeter  than  the  words — 
“Why,  mamma,  trowing  tisses  to  God.” 

She  is  continually  telling  us  how 
much  she  loves  God — this  is  one  of  the 
ways  she  chooses  to  interpret  her  love. 

Can  there  be  a  holier  altar  than  the 
heart  of  a  little  child?  And  we  know 
that  our  darlings  can  be  priests,  else 
why  did  God  call  Samuel  ?  All  reve¬ 
rence  of  the  soul  is  worship.  I  am  sure 
that  God  accounts  as  real  homage  these 
loving  morning  salutations  of  Iiis  little 
girl  and  ours. — Rev.  Anson  G.  Chester , 
in  Church  Union. 
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GOSPEL  LESSONS. 


AUGUST  1. 


IFESSOX  XXXI. 


1S75. 


Tenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  St.  Luke  xix.  41-47. 


41.  And  when  lie  was  come  near,  he  beheld 
the  city,  and  wept  over  it, 

42.  Saying,  If  thou  hadst  known,  even  thou, 
at  least  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong 
unto  thy  peace!  but  now  they  are  hid  from 
thine  eyes. 

43.  For  the  days  shall  come  upon  thee,  that 
thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  about  thee, 
and  compass  thee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on 
every  side, 

44.  And  shall  lay  thee  even  with  the  ground, 
and  thy  children  within  thee ;  and  they  shall 


not  leave  in  thee  one  stone  upon  another ;  be¬ 
cause  thou  knewest  not  the  time  of  thy  visita¬ 
tion. 

45.  And  he  went  into  the  temple,  and  began 
to  cast  out  them  that  sold  therein,  and  them  that 
bought ; 

46.  Saying  unto  them,  It  is  written,  My  house 
is  the  house  of  prayer ;  but  ye  have  made  it  a 
den  of  thieves. 

47.  And  he  taught  daily  in  the  temple.  But 
the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  and  the  chief 
of  the  people  sought  to  destroy  him. 


QUESTIONS. 


41.  What  city?  Why  did  He  weep  over  it? 

42.  To  what  does  thou  refer  ?  What  is  meant 
by  thy  day  ?  What  kind  of  peace?  Who  causes 
the  things  of  peace  to  be  hid  ? 

43-44.  Who  were  the  enemies  ?  WTien  was 
Jerusalem  destroyed  ?  What  is  its  present  con¬ 
dition?  To  which  Jerusalem  do  you  belong? 
Heb.  xii.  22  ;  Gal.  iv.  26. 

45.  What  things  were  sold  and  bought  in  the 
temple  ?  Mark  xi.  15.  Why  were  these  things 
done  in  the  temple  ?  Who  sold  and  who  bought 


these  things?  Will  you  name  the  different 
courts  in  the  temple?  In  which  of  the  courts 
was  this  traffic  carried  on  ? 

46.  Whose  house  was  the  temple?  In  what 
sense  had  it  become  a  den  of  thieves?  Are  our 
churches  houses  of  God?  Is  it  right  to  hold 
fairs,  suppers,  &c.,  in  them  ? 

47.  Who  were  the  chief  priests?  Who  the 
scribes  ?  Who  the  chief  of  the  people  ?  Why 
did  they  seek  to  destroy  Jesus? 


CATECHISM. 

XXXI.  Lord's  Day. 


83.  What  are  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 

heaven  ? 

The  preaching  of  the  holy  gospel,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  discipline,  or  the  excommunication  out  of 
the  Christian  Church ;  by  these  two,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  is  opened  to  believers,  and  shut 
against  unbelievers. 

84.  How  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  opened 
and  shut  by  the  preaching  of  the  holy  gospel  ? 

Thus:  when,  according  to  the  command  of 
Christ,  it  is  declared  and  publicly  testified  to  all 
and  every  believer,  that  whenever  they  receive 
the  promise  of  the  gospel  by  a  true  faith,  all 
their  sins  are  really  forgiven  them  of  God,  for 
the  sake  of  Christ’s  merits ;  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  when  it  is  declared  and  testified  to  all 
unbelievers,  and  such  as  do  not  sincerely  repent, 
that  they  stand  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God 
and  eternal  condemnation,  so  long  as  they  are 


unconverted ;  according  to  which  testimony  of 
the  gospel  God  will  judge  them,  both  in  this  and 
the  life  to  come. 

85.  How  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  shut  and 
opened  by  Christian  discipline  ? 

Thus :  when,  according  to  the  command  of 
Christ,  those  who,  under  the  name  of  Christians, 
maintain  doctrines  or  practices  inconsistent 
therewith,  will  not,  after  having  been  often 
brotherly  admonished,  renounce  their  errors 
and  wicked  course  of  life,  are  complained  of  to 
the  Church,  or  to  those  who  are  thereunto  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Church ;  and  if  they  despise 
their  admonition,  are,  by  them,  forbid  the  use 
of  the  sacraments ;  whereby  they  are  excluded 
from  the  Christian  Church,  and  by  God  Himselt 
from  the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  and  when  they 
promise  and  show  real  amendment,  are  again  re¬ 
ceived  as  members  of  Christ  and  His  Church. 


When  scorn’d  by  Zion,  David's  Son 
Looked  down  from  Olivet, 

The  countenance  of  Christ  was  sad, 
Those  eyes  with  tears  were  wet. 

O  precious  tears,  most  precious  blood, 
More  costly  than  the  dew 
That  falls  on  Hermon’s  hill,  and  rains 
That  Carmel’s  flowers  renew. 


For  from  those  tears  and  precious  blood, 
As  from  prolific  showers, 

A  blessed  garden  soon  will  bloom 
Of  heavenly  passion-flowers. 

Thou,  Lord,  wilt  rise  from  Calvary; 

And  through  Gethsemane 
From  Zion  pass  to  Olivet, 

For  glorious  victory. 
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Comments. — 41.  Jerusalem  filled  the 
cup  of  her  iniquity  in  rejecting  Jesus, 
the  long-promised  Messi^Ji.  Often  in 
her  history  did  she  rebel  against  the 
Lord,  her  king,  and  often  cruelly  en¬ 
treat  His  servants,  the  prophets.  The 
last  and  greatest  of  them.  John  the 
Baptist,  told  her  children,  however,  that 
the  time  of  decision  had  come  ;  the  axe 
was  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees. 
The  Lord  of  that  Heaven-blest  vineyard 
sends  the  Gift  of  all  gifts,  His  only  Son. 
Will  they  receive  Him  and  live  ?  His 
own  received  Him  not.  Jesus  foresees 
the  awful  curses  of  the  broken  covenant 
about  to  fall  upon  that  devoted  city  and 
people.  Deut.  xxviii.  15-68.  No  won¬ 
der  He  weeps. 

42.  The  city  is  addressed  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  whole  Jewish  people.  Thy 
day  it  seems  best  to  refer  to  the  whole  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  crisis,  embracing  the  mission 
of  John  the  Baptist,  the  manifestation 
of  Christ  in  His  person  and  works,  and 
the  early  days  of  the  Apostolic  church. 
Thy  peace,  not  simply  a  negative  escape 
from  the  impending  doom,  but  that 
positive  peace  which  is  the  result  of 
faith  in  Him  who  is  the  end  of  the  law 
for  righteousness  to  every  one  that 
believeth.  God  now  causes  the  things 
of  peace  to  be  hid  from  their  eyes,  but 
not  independent  of  their  guilt  through 
unbelief. 

43-44.  The  enemies  are  the  Romans 
who  under  Titus  besieged  and  destroyed 
Jerusalem,  A.  D.  70.  Over  1,000,000 
of  the  Jews  perished  at  this  time,  and 
nearly  the  same  number  were  sold  into 
slavery.  It  is  still  “  trodden  down  of 
the  Gentiles,”  a  constant  and  powerful 
testimony  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
The  condition  of  the  Jews  throughout 
the  world  has  been  gradually  becoming 
better  during  the  last  few  centuries, 
and  still  brighter  days  await  them  in 
the  future.  Zech.  xii.  As  Gentile  Chris¬ 
tians  we  must  not  forget  the  solemn 
lesson  taught  us  by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xi. 

45.  Probably  not  doves  only  were 
sold  in  the  temple,  but  other  things  used 
in  connection  with  the  services,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  great  festivals,  and 
which  could  not  conveniently  be  bought 
by  those  worshipers  who  came  from  a 
distance.  There  were  four  courts  in  the 
temple,  viz :  The  court  of  the  Gentiles, 
the  court  of  the  Women,  the  court  of 
Israel  and  the  court  of  the  Priests.  In 


the  first  of  these,  the  traffic  w gs  done, 
ostensibly  for  convenience’  sake,  for  un¬ 
holy  gain  in  fact.  It  is  questionable 
whether  our  modern  church  fairs  are 
one  whit  less  culpable.  If  our  churches 
are  built  unto  the  Lord,  they  ought  to 
be  paid  for  and  used  in  the  same  spirit. 
AVho,  however,  thinks  of  holding  a  fair 
unto  the  Lord  f 

46.  This  part  of  the  temple  having 
been  set  apart  to  the  Gentiles  was  as 
holy  for  that  purpose  as  any  other  part 
was  for  its  designated  use.  The  whole 
of  it  was  the  House  of  the  Lord,  and 
therefore  holy.  It  was  made  a  den  of 
thieves  by  the  persons  selling  and  buy¬ 
ing,  not  simply  because  they  robbed  the 
Gentiles  of  their  rights  in  occupying 
the  space  devoted  to  their  use,  rather 
because  the  sellers  were  guilty  of  unjust 
practices  and  boisterous  competition ; 
but,  above  all,  in  that  both  parties  pro¬ 
fanely  occupied  space  that  was  holy 
unto  the  Lord.  If  the  withholding  of 
tithes  is  robbery  of  God  (Mai.  iii.  8), 
so  was  this. 

47.  Sought  to  destroy  Him.  A  blind, 
unprincipled  and  confirmed  hatred  of 
Jesus  possessed  these  chiefs  in  Israel, 
whom  nothing  could  pacify  and  who, 
with  demoniacal  spirit,  restlessly  sought 
some  pretext  to  put  the  object  of  their 
hatred  out  of  the  way. 


Poop,  but  Rich  in  Faith. 


The  Rev.  H.  Venn  once  told  his  chil¬ 
dren  that  he  would  take  them  to  see  one 
of  the  most  interesting  sights  in  the 
world.  He  took  them  to  an  humble 
dwelling.  On  entering  it  they  saw  a 
young  man,  nineteen  years  of  age,  con¬ 
suming  with  fever,  afflicted  with  sores, 
and  dying  in  consumption.  “  How 
wretched  is  he  !”  exclaimed  the  children. 
Mr.  Venn  then  addressed  the  young : — 

“Abraham  Milwood,”  he  said,  “I 
have  brought  my  children  to  show  them 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  happy  in  a 
state  of  destitution  and  disease  like 
yours.” 

“  Oh,  sir  !”  said  the  young  man,  with 
a  sweet  smile,  “  I  would  not  change  my 
state  with  that  of  the  richest,  who  have 
not  the  views  I  have.  Blessed  be  God, 
sir,  I  have  a  good  hope,  through  Christ, 
and  am  happy.” 
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Eleventh  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Luke  xviii.  9-14. 


9.  And  he  spake  this  parable  unto  certain 
which  trusted  in  themselves  that  they  were 
righteous,  and  despised  others  : 

10.  Two  men  went  up  into  the  temple  to 
pray ;  the  one  a  Pharisee,  and  the  other  a  pub¬ 
lican. 

11.  The  Pharisee  stood  and  prayed  thus  with 
himself,  God,  I  thank  thee,  that  I  am  not  as 
other  men  are,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers, 
or  even  as  this  publican. 


12.  I  fast  twice  in  the  week,  I  give  tithes  of 
all  that  I  possess. 

13.  And  the  publican,  standing  afar  off,  would 
not  lift  up  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven,  but 
smote  upon  his  breast,  saying,  God  be  merciful 
to  me  a  sinner. 

14.  I  tell  you,  this  man  went  down  to  his  house 
justified  rather  than  the  other:  for  everyone 
that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased ;  and  he 
that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted. 


QUESTIONS. 


9.  What  is  a  parable  ?  Unto  whom  did  Jesus 
speak  this  one?  Were  they  of  His  followers? 
By  holding  themselves  righteous  how  did  they 
look  upon  others  ?  Is  this  habit  yet  to  be  found 
among  men  ? 

10.  What  temple  is  here  meant  ?  Why  is  it 
said,  Went  up  into  the  temple  ?  Who  were  the 
Pharisees?  Publicans  were  what  class  of  peo¬ 
ple? 

11.  Did  the  Jews  sit,  kneel  or  stand  in  prayer, 
as  a  rule?  What  is  the  general  spirit  of  the 
Pharisee’s  prayer?  Like  whom  did  he  say  he 
was  not?  Was  there  any  wrong  in  actually 
being  better  than  these,  if  he  was  ?  Did  it  be¬ 


come  him  to  judge  his  fellow-men  in  this  dis¬ 
paraging  way  ? 

12.  How  often  did  he  fast  ?  By  the  law  of 
Moses  the  Jews  were  bound  to  fast  only  how 
often?  See  Numbers  29:  7.  What  are  tithes? 
By  giving  tithes  of  all  he  possessed,  did  he  give 
more  than  the  law  required  ?  See  Leviticus  27  : 
30. 

13.  Where  did  the  publican  take  his  stand 
when  praying?  Why,  probably  ?  Why  did  he 
not  lift  up  his  eyes,  and  why  smite  his  breast? 
How  did  he  pray  ? 

14.  This  man  which  one?  Justified  —what 
does  this  mean  ?  Why  was  the  publican  rather 
justified  than  the  Pharisee? 


CATECHISM. 
XXXII.  Lord's  Bay. 
OF  THANKFULNESS. 


86.  Since  then  we  are  delivered  from  our 
misery,  merely  of  grace  through  Christ,  without 
any  merit  of  ours,  why  must  we  still  do  good 
works  ? 

Because  that  Christ,  having  redeemed  and 
delivered  us  by  His  blood,  also  renews  us  by 
His  Holy  Spirit,  after  His  own  image;  that  so 
we  may  testify,  by  the  whole  of  our  conduct, 
our  gratitude  to  God  for  His  blessings,  and  that 
He  may  be  praised  by  us  ;  also,  that  every  one 
may  be  assured  in  himself  of  his  faith,  by  the 


fruits  thereof ;  and  that  by  our  godly  conversa¬ 
tion  others  may  be  gained  to  Christ. 

87.  Cannot  they  then  be  saved,  who,  con¬ 
tinuing  in  their  wicked  and  ungrateful  lives, 
are  not  converted  to  God  ? 

By  no  means  ;  for  the  holy  scripture  declares 
that  no  unchaste  person,  idolater,  adulterer, 
thief,  covetous  man,  drunkard,  slanderer,  rob¬ 
ber,  or  any  such  like,  shall  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God. 


Lord,  like  the  publican  I  stand, 

And  lift  my  heart  to  Thee  ; 

Thy  pardoning  grace,  O  God,  command  ; 
Be  merciful  to  me. 

I  smite  my  anxious  breast, 

O’erwhelmed  with  agony  ! 

O  save  my  soul  by  sin  oppressed ; 

Be  merciful  to  me. 


My  guilt,  my  shame,  I  all  confess, 

I  have  no  hope  nor  plea 
But  Jesus’  blood  and  righteousness ; 
Be  merciful  to  me. 

Here  at  Thy  cross  I  still  would  wait, 
Nor  from  its  shelter  flee, 

Till  Thou,  O  God,  in  mercy  great, 
Art  merciful  to  me. 
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Comments. — In  this  parable  Christ 
teaches  :  The  danger  of  over-estimating 
one’s  own  righteousness.  The  virtue  in 
the  sight  of  God  of  genuine  humility  of 
heart  over  against  outward  works. 

9.  Certain.  These  were  evidently 
among  His  disciples  or  followers  in  the 
wider  sense.  Their  very  advantages, 
resulting  from  being  about  Him,  laid 
them  open  to  the  danger  of  looking 
down  upon  others. 

10.  Two  men.  Made  to  stand  here  as 
types  of  two  classes  of  men,  always,  to 
be  found.  The  Pharisee  is  the  natural 
type  of  the  one  class,  the  Publican  well 
represents  the  other.  The  Pharisee 
sought  to  do  more  than  the  law  required, 
and  prided  himself  on  it.  The  Publican, 
by  his  position  as  tax-gatherer  for  a  hated 
government,  was  held  to  have  no  merit  of 
his  own  to  bring  and,  in  the  present  case, 
was  himself  fully  conscious  of  that. 

11.  With  himself.  Seems  to  refer  to 
the  position  he  took  in  the  court  of  the 
temple  while  praying-alone.  God  I  thank 
thee.  The  common  form  of  a  prayer, 
and  apparently  here  uttered  in  only  a 
formal  manner.  Am  not  as  other  men. 
Here  the  spirit  of  judging  by  the  out¬ 
ward,  and  often  deceptive,  at  once  shows 
itself. 

12.  Fast  twice  in  the  week.  These 
extra  fastings  were  added  to  the  law  by 
this  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  just  as  the 
monastic  orders  in  the  Roman  Church 
now  add  obligations  of  their  own  making 
to  the  duties  enjoined  by  the  Gospel. 
So  with  giving  tithes  of  all  they  had. 
See  Deuteronomy,  14 :  22,  where  the 
objects  of  tithing  are  mentioned.  The 
Pharisee’s  prayer  is  not  so  much  an 
expression  of  thankfulness  to  God,  as  a 
statement  to  God  of  what  he  had  done 
beyond  his  duty. 

13.  The  publican.  Note  his  position 
afar  off;  his  downcast  eye  ;  his  feeling 
of  sorrow  for  his  short-comings,  as  shown 
in  his  smiting  his  breast.  And  then  his 
simple  comprehensive  prayer;  the  na¬ 
tural  expression  of  the  contrite  heart, 
the  world  over. 

14.  I  tell  you.  The  Savour  himself 
emphasizes  the  lesson  of  the  parable. 
Justified.  Made  righteous,  by  God  in 
answer  to  the  prayer. 


“  Go  not  in  the  way  of  evil  men,  for 
it  is  as  darkness.” 


Anecdote  of  Two  Arabs. 


Lamartine,  the  French  poet,  relates  the 
following  anecdote “  There  was  a  horse 
the  name  of  which  was  spread  far  and 
near  in  the  tribe  of  Negdeh  ;  and  a  Bed¬ 
ouin  of  another,  by  name  Daher,  desired 
extremely  to  possess  it.  In  vain  having 
offered  for  it  his  camels  and  his  whole 
wealth,  he  hit  at  length  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  device,  by  which  he  hoped  to  gain 
the  object  of  his  desire.  He  resolved 
to  stain  his  face  with  the  juice  of  an  herb, 
to  clothe  himself  in  rags,  and  to  tie  his 
legs  and  neck  together,  so  as  to  appear 
like  a  lame  beggar.  So  equipped,  he 
went  to  wait  for  Naber,  the  owner  of  the 
horse,  who  he  knew  was  to  pass  that  way. 

When  he  saw  Naber  approaching  on 
his  beautiful  steed,  he  cried  out  in  a 
weak  voice,  ‘  I  am  a  poor  stranger :  for 
three  days  I  have  been  unable  to  move 
from  this  spot  to  seek  for  food.  I  am 
dying ;  help  me,  and  Heaven  will  re¬ 
ward  you  !  ”  The  Bedouin  kindly  of¬ 
fered  to  take  him  upon  his  horse  and 
carry  him  home  ;  but  the  rogue  replied, 

‘  I  cannot  rise :  I  have  no  strength  left.’ 
Naber  touched  with  his  distress,  dis¬ 
mounted,  led  his  horse  to  the  spot,  and 
with  great  difficulty  set  the  seeming  beg¬ 
gar  on  its  back.  No  sooner  did  Daher 
feel  himself  in  the  saddle,  than  he  set 
spurs  to  the  horse  and  galloped  off, 
calling  out  as  he  did  so  ‘It  is  I,  Daher  !  I 
have  got  the  horse,  and  am  off  with  him!  ” 

“Naber  called  after  him  to  stop  and 
listen.  Certain  of  not  being  pursued,  he 
turned,  and  halted  at  a  short  distance 
from  Naber,  who  was  armed  with  a 
spear.  ‘You  have  taken  my  horse,’ 
said  the  latter.  ’  Since  heaven  has 
willed  it,  I  wish  you  joy  of  it ;  but  I  do 
conjure  you  never  to  tell  any  man  how 
you  obtained  it.’ ‘And  why  not!’  said 
Daher.  ‘Because,’  said  the  noble  Arab, 
‘  another  man  might  be  really  ill,  and 
men  would  fear  to  help  him.  You 
would  be  the  cause  of  many  refusing  to 
perform  an  act  of  charity  for  fear  of 
being  duped  as  I  have  been.’ 

Daher,  struck  with  shame  at  these 
words,  was  silent  for  a  moment,  then 
springing  from  the  horse,  returned  it 
to  its  owner,  and  embraced  him.  Naber 
made  him  accompany  him  to  his  tent, 
where  they  spent  a  few  days  together, 
and  became  fast  friends  for  life.” 
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Twelfth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Mark  vii.  31-37. 


31.  And  again,  departing  from  the  coasts  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  he  came  unto  the  sea  of  Gali¬ 
lee,  through  the  midst  of  the  coasts  of  Deca- 
polis. 

32.  And  they  bring  unto  him  one  that  was 
deaf,  and  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech  ;  and 
they  beseech  him  to  put  his  hand  upon  him. 

33.  And  he  took  him  aside  from  the  multitude, 
and  put  his  fingers  into  his  ears,  and  he  spit, 
and  touched  his  tongue  ; 


34.  And  looking  up  to  heaven,  he  sighed,  and 
saith  unto  him,  Ephphatha,  that  is,  Be  opened. 

35.  And  straightway  his  ears  were  opened, 
and  the  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he 
spake  plain. 

36.  And  he  charged  them  that  they  should 
tell  no  man :  but  the  more  he  charged  "them,  so 
much  the  more  a  great  deal  they  published  it. 

37.  And  were  beyond  measure  astonished, 
saying,  He  hath  done  all  things  well :  he  maketh 
both  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak. 


QUESTIONS. 


31.  What  is  meant  by  the  coasts  in  this  case  ? 
What  were  Tyre  and  Sidon  ?  Did  the  country 
around  them  bear  their  own  name  ?  To  what 
sea  did  He  come  ?  Is  this  sea  large  ?  What 
stream  flows  through  it  ?  Through  what  sec¬ 
tion  did  He  pass  ? 

32.  Unto  Him, — whom?  They  bring— who 
brings  ?  What  ailed  the  man  brought  unto  the 
Lord  ?  Why  did  they  bring  him  unto  Him  ? 
Why  put  His  hand  upon  Him  ? 

33.  Whither  did  the  Lord  take  him?  And 
what  did  He  do  unto  him  ?  Was  it  necessary 


for  Jesus  to  do  all  these  things,  in  order  that  He 
might  cure  the  man  ? 

34.  What  else  did  Jesus  do  ?  What  did  He 
say  ? 

35.  And  what  took  place  then  ? 

36.  What  did  Jesus  say  they  should  not  do? 
And  what  did  they  do  ? 

37.  How  were  those  who  saw  the  miracle 
affected  ?  What  did  they  say  ?  All  things — 
what  things  ?  Does  Jesus  have  poAver  to  restore 
those  who  are  spiritually  deaf  and  dumb,  which 
He  here  manifests  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XXXIII.  Lord's  Day. 


88.  In  how  many  parts  doth  the  true  conver¬ 
sion  of  man  consist  ? 

In  two  parts ;  in  the  mortification  of  the  old, 
and  in  the  quickening  of  the  new  man. 

89.  What  is  the  mortification  of  the  old  man  ? 
It  is  a  sincere  sorrow  of  heart,  that  we  have 

provoked  God  by  our  sins  ;  and  more  and  more 
to  hate  and  flee  from  them. 

90.  What  is  the  quickening  of  the  new  man  ? 


It  is  a  sincere  joy  of  heart  in  God,  through 
Christ,  and  with  love  and  delight  to  live  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  will  of  God  in  all  good  works. 

91.  But  what  are  good  works  ? 

Only  those  which  proceed  from  a  true  faith, 
are  performed  according  to  the  law  of  God,  and 
to  His  glory,  and  not  such  as  are  founded  on 
our  imaginations,  or  the  institutions  of  men. 


Not  to  the  terrors  of  the  Lord, 

The  tempest,  fire,  and  smoke  ; 

Not  to  the  thunder  of  that  word, 
Which  God  on  Sinai  spoke. 

But  we  are  come  to  Zion’s  hill, 

The  city  of  our  God, 

Where  milder  words  declare  His  will, 
And  spread  His  love  abroad. 

Behold  th’  innumerable  host 
Of  angels  clothed  in  light ! 

Behold  the  spirits  of  the  just, 

Whose  faith  is  turned  to  sight ! 


Behold  the  blessed  assembly  there, 
Whose  names  are  writ  in  heaven  ; 

And  God,  the  Judge  of  all,  declares 
Their  vilest  sins  forgiven  ! 

The  saints  on  earth  and  all  the  dead 
But  one  communion  make  ; 

All  join  in  Christ,  their  living  Head, 
And  of  His  grace  partake. 

In  such  society  as  this 

My  weary  soul  would  rest ; 

The  man  that  dwells  where  Jesus  is 
Must  be  forever  blest. 
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Comments — 31.  Coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon.  The  border-laud,  where  the  Syro- 
phcenician  country  touched  Galilee. 
Sea  of  Galilee.  A  small  lake,  through 
which  the  Jordan  flows.  Decapolis. 
The  section  of  the  ten  cities ,  which  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Decapolis. 

32.  They  bring.  The  people  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  They  had  heard 
of  Christ’s  power  over  disease;  hence 
their  action  now  in  bringing  to  Him  a 
man,  deaf  and  dumb,  to  be  restored. 
Put  His  hand  upon  him.  Often  done 
by  Christ  in  the  case  of  sick  persons. 
This  may  have  been  known  to  them, 
and  so  they  come  to  ask  it ;  though  it 
may  have  been  asked  as  a  matter  of 
course  from  the  almost  universal  habit 
among  men  to  put  the  hands  on  one  seek¬ 
ing  to  be  healed  of  any  bodily  disorder. 

33.  Took  him  aside  from  the  multitude. 
To  keep  down  the  excitement  of  the 
multitude,  and  also  to  get  the  un¬ 
divided  attention  of  the  afflicted  man. 
So  His  putting  His  fingers  to  the  man’s 
ears  and  touching  his  tongue  was  evi¬ 
dently  not  a  necessity  in  order  to  restore 
the  person,  but  a  bringing  him  into  a 
suitable  state  of  mind  for  his  restora¬ 
tion. 

34.  Looking  up — He  sighed.  An  act 
of  intense  prayer  to  the  Father.  Be 
opened.  A  word  of  divine  power — 
spoken  as  only  God  speaks. 

35.  String  of  his  tongue.  It  appears 
from  this  that  he  was  not  dumb  simply 
because  he  was  deaf,  as  many  deaf 
mutes  are.  There  was  also  a  defect  in 
his  tongue  itself.  He  could  now  both 
hear  and  speak. 

36.  Charged  them.  In  the  same  spi¬ 
rit  in  which  He  had  taken  the  man 
aside.  He  desired  that  no  wild  excite¬ 
ment  should  be  raised.  It  was  natural 
for  the  people,  however,  to  publish  the 
miracle. 

37.  Astonished.  That  one  who  seemed 
to  them  a  mere  man  should  work  such 
a  cure.  All  things.  This  conviction 
the  people  came  to  after  they  had  no¬ 
ticed  that  the  afflicted  man  now  both 
heard  and  spoke  aright;  all  things,  both 
the  hearing  and  the  speaking,  the  Mas¬ 
ter  had  made  well :  the  man  deaf,  hear- 
eth  ;  and  dumb,  speaketh. 

This  miracle  symbolizes  beautifully 
and  truly  how  the  Lord  Jesus  gives 
hearing  to  the  spiritually  deaf,  and 
speach  to  the  spiritually  dumb,  when 


He  lays  His  hand  upon  them  and 
speaks  the  "word  of  power  unto  them. 

Tremendous  Cost  of  Ignorance. 

President  A.  D.  White,  in  an  address 
at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  says:  “The  ma¬ 
terial  progress  of  our  nation  demands 
that  the  State  make  provisions  for  the 
higher  education.  See  on  every  hand 
the  millions  of  dollars  squandered  by 
unscientific  engineers.  I  have  seen  the 
traffic  of  a  whole  city  stopped  for  days 
together  because  nobody  could  be  found 
able  to  construct  a  screw-arch  bridge. 

“  Some  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to 
visit  on  public  business,  one  of  the 
West  India  islands.  The  national  ship 
which  carried  us  out  had  been  newly 
furnished  with  engines  and  machinery 
at  an  expense  of  nearly  $1,000,000, 
and  yet  we  were  so  long  making  a  five 
days’  voyage,  that  on  landing  we  found 
our  honored  obituaries  in  most  of  the 
newspapers.  On  our  return,  the  engines 
and  machinery  were  condemned  as 
faulty  in  construction,  and  were  sold  for 
$50.000 — a  loss  on  that  single  transac¬ 
tion  sufficient  to  rear  a  better  equipped 
school  for  the  education  of  civil  engi¬ 
neers  than  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

“  A  few  years  ago,  some  speculators 
professed  to  have  discovered  a  valuable 
gold  mine  in  California,  and  commenced 
selling  stock  at  an  assumed  value  of 
$1,000,000.  Mr.  Clarence  King,  an  ex¬ 
pert  mineralogist,  by  easy  but  sure  tests, 
found  there  was  no  gold  there  save  what 
had  been  purposely  put  there,  and  the 
rich  harvest  of  the  swindlers  was  at  an 
end.  How  many  millions  of  dollars  he 
has  saved  to  innocent  parties  by  his 
expose  of  the  Nevada  diamond  hoax  is 
impossible  to  compute. 

“An  eastern  capitalist  was  on  the 
point  of  investing  in  an  iron  mine  in 
Northern  Europe.  A  sample  of  the 
ore  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  professor  in 
the  scientific  school  at  Yale,  who  applied 
the  proper  chemical  tests  and  found  so 
large  a  proportion  of  titanium  in  it,  as 
to  render  the  ore  practically  worthless. 
The  professor’s  bill  wTas  $200  ;  amount 
he  saved  the  capitalist  $600,000. 

“Scarcely  a  month  passes,  without  a 
frightful  catalogue  of  losses  of  life  and 
property  through  insufficient  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  part  of  civil  and  mining 
engineers.” 
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Thirteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  St.  Luke  x.  23-37. 


23.  And  lie  turned  him  unto  his  disciples,  and 
saiji  privately,  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  see 
the  things  that  ye  see : 

24.  For  I  tell  you,  that  many  prophets  and 
kings  have  desired  to  see  those  things  which  ye 
see,  and  have  not  seen  them  ;  and  to  hear  those 
things  which  ye  hear,  and  have  not  heard  them. 

25.  And,  behold,  a  certain  lawyer  stood  up. 
and  tempted  him,  saying,  Master,  what  shall  I 
do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ? 

26.  He  said  unto  him,  What  is  written  in  the 
law  ?  how  readest  thou  ? 

27.  And  he  answering  said.  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with 
all  thy  mind  ;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

28.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  answered 
right :  this  do,  and  thou  shalt  live. 

29.  But  he,  willing  to  justify  himself,  said 
unto  Jesus,  And  who  is  my  neighbor  ? 

30.  And  Jesus  answering  said.  A  certain  man 
went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell 
among  thieves,  which  stripped  him  of  his  rai¬ 
ment,  and  wounded  him,  and  departed,  leaving 
him  half  dead. 


31.  And  by  chance  there  came  down  a  certain 
priest  that  way ;  and  when  he  saw  him,  he 
passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

32.  And  likewise  a  Levite,  when  he  was  at 
the  place,  came  and  looked  on  him ,  and  passed 
by  on  the  other  side. 

33.  But  a  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed, 
came  where  he  was ;  and  when  he  saw  him,  he 
had  compassion  on  him, 

34.  And  went  to  him ,  and  bound  up  his 
wounds,  pouring  in  oil  and  wine,  and  set  him 
on  his  own  beast,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn, 
and  took  care  of  him. 

35.  And  on  the  morrow  when  he  departed,  he 
took  out  two  pence,  and  gave  them  to  the  host, 
and  said  unto  him,  Take  care  of  him  :  and  what¬ 
soever  thou  spendest  more,  when  I  come  again, 
I  will  repay  thee. 

36.  Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou, 
was  neighbor  unto  him  that  fell  among  the 
thieves  ? 

37.  And  he  said,  He  that  shewed  mercy  on 
him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him,  Go,  and  do 
thou  likewise. 


QUESTIONS. 


23.  What  things  are  here  meant? 

24.  To  what  kings  and  prophets  does  the 
Lord  refer  ? 

25.  Tempted  Him — what  do  you  understand 
by  that?  What  question  does  the  lawyer  ask 
of  Christ?  Is  that  an  important  question  for 
every  one  ? 

26.  What  law  does  Jesus  refer  to  ? 

27-28.  What  answer  does  the  lawyer  give? 
And  is  this  the  correct  answer  ?  Where  in  the 
Old  Testament  will  you  find  it  in  substance? 
See  Deuteronomy  vi.  5  ;  and  Leviticus  xix.  18. 

29.  He  willing — who  ?  Justify  himself — for 
what  ?  What  more  does  he  ask  ? 

30.  Who  fell  among  thieves  ?  Does  Jesus  say 
to  what  nation  he  belonged  ?  Between  what  two 


[  cities  did  it  happen  ?  Why  were  thieves  in 
that  section  ? 

31-32.  The  priest  came  down  from  whence? 
What  did  he  do  when  he  saw  the  wounded 
man?  What  did  the  Levite  do?  Was  this 
conduct  of  the  priest  and  the  Levite  according 
to  their  duty  ? 

33-35.  Tell  what  the  Samaritan  did  when  he 
came  along  ? 

36-37.  What  question  does  Christ  now  put  to 
the  lawyer  ?  Which  of  the  three  had  shown 
mercy  on  the  wounded  man?  Are  we  all,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  opportunity  and  ability  to  be 
Good  Samaritans  to  oujr  fellow-men  in  need  ? 
Did  Christ  Himself  do  the  part  of  the  Good  Sa¬ 
maritan  unto  men  while  He  was  on  earth  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XXXIV.  Lord's  Day. 

OF  THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS. 


92.  What  is  the  law  of  God  ? 

God  spake  all  these  words,  Exod.  xx..  Dent,  v.,  saying  :  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God,  which  hath  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage. 

1.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me. 

2.  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thyself  any  graven  image,  nor 
the  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the 
earth  beneath,  or  in  the  water  under  the  earth.  Thou  shalt 
not  bow  down  thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them ;  for  I  the  Lord 
thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children,  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation  of 
them  that  hate  me,  and  showing  mercy  unto  thousands  of  them 
that  love  me  and  keep  my  commandments. 

3.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain : 
for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  His  name 
in  vain. 

4.  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy:  six  days  shalt 
thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work,  but  the  seventh  day  is  the 
Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God :  in  it  thou  6halt  do  no  manner 
of  work,  thou  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  man  servant 
nor  thy  maid  servant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor  the  stranger  that  is 
within  thy  gates.  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and 
earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh 
day ;  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and 
hallowed  it. 


5.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be 
long  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

6.  Thou  shalt  not  kill. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery. 

8.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 

9.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbor. 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbor's  house,  thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbor's  wife,  nor  his  man  servant,  nor  his  maid 
servant,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy 
neighbor's. 

93.  How  are  these  ten  commands  divided  ? 

Into  two  tables  ;  the  first  of  which  teaches  us  how  we  must 
behave  towards  God  ;  the  second,  what  duties  we  owe  to  our 
neighbor. 

9  i.  What  doth  God  enjoin  in  the  first  command  ? 

That  I,  as  sincerely  as  I  desire  the  salvation  of  my  own  soul, 
avoid  and  flee  from  all  idolatry,  sorcery,  soothsaying,  super¬ 
stition,  invocation  of  saints,  or  any  other  creatures,  and  learn 
rightly  to  know  the  only  true  God,  trust  in  Him  alone,  with 
humility  and  patience  submit  to  him,  expect  all  good  things 
from  Him  only ;  love,  fear,  and  glorify  Him  with  my  whole 
heart :  so  that  I  renounce  and  forsake  all  creatures,  rather  than 
commit  even  the  least  thing  contrary  to  His  will. 

95.  What  is  idolatry  ? 

Idolatry  is  instead  of,  or  besides  that  one  true  God,  who  has 
manifested  Himself  in  His  word,  to  contrive,  or  have  any  other 
object  in  which  men  place  their  trust. 
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Comments. — The  parable,  vers  s  30- 
37,  teaches  the  duty  of  loving  our  fel¬ 
low-men  universal lv  in  deed  and  not 
only  in  word.  Our  actions  are  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  our  creed,  which  was  not 
the  case  with  the  priest  and  the  Levite. 

23.  Those  things.  Refers  directly  to 
the  events  recorde  I  in  the  first  part  of 
this  chapter ;  indirectly,  to  the  entire 
manifestation  of  God  in  Christ  which 
was  continuously  taking  place. 

24.  Prophets  and  kings.  Like  Isaiah 
and  David. 

25.  Lawyer.  One  learned  in  the 
Jewish  law.  Tempting.  Trying  to  en¬ 
snare  by  the  answer  Christ  might  give. 
It  implies  that  the  lawyer  did  not  so 
much  seek  to  obtain  the  true  answer  to 
his  question,  as  to  offer  an  occasion  to 
the  Lord  for  saying  something  which 
might  be  turned  against  him  among  the 
fanatical  Jews. 

26-27.  The  Law.  The  Jewish  law, 
which  the  lawyer  was  supposed  to  know 
and  did  know.  See,  Deuteronomy  6  :  5, 
and  Leviticus  19  :  18. 

29.  Justify.  Furnish  a  reason  why 
he  had  asked  at  first,  since  it  appeared 
from  his  answer  that  lie  did  know  the 
very  thing  he  asked.  He  now  claims 
not  to  be  sure  as  to  who  is  meant  by 
the  neighbor. 

30  A  certain  man.  No  nationality 
is  given.  He.  was  a  man  ;  that  is 
enough.  That  fast  binds  him  to  all 
his  fellow-men  whose  heart  is  in  the 
right  condition.  Jerusalem  lay  higher 
up  than  Jericho.  Hence  the  man  went 
down  from  the  former  city  to  the  latter. 
A  desert  region  between  these  two  places 
was  frequently  the  abode  of  robbers. 

31-32.  Priest- Levite.  Jericho  was  a 
place  of  retreat  for  both  classes.  Hence 
it  was  a  common  thing  for  both  priests 
and  Levites  to  go  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho  The  priests  had  to  attend  to 
all  the  more  solemn  parts  of  divine 
worship  ;  the  Levites  were,  in  a  general 
sense,  assistants  to  the  priests.  The 
former  were  the  descendants  of  Aaron  ; 
the  latter  male  descendants  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi. 

33.  Samaritan  One  not  a  Jew  ;  one 
who  might  be  unacquainted  with  the 
full  import  of  the  law  of  love  to  his 
neighbor. 

34.  Oil  and  wine.  A  commou  remedy 
in  oriental  countries. 

35.  Two  pence.  A  small  sum,  but  in 


that  time  and  country  enough  to  pay 
for  what  now  much  more  money  would 
be  required. 

36.  Neighbor.  In  the  sense  of  the 
command,  Leviticus  19  :  18. 

37.  He  that  showed  mercy.  The  law¬ 
yer  dislikes  to  name  the  Samaritan ; 
for  as  a  prejudiced  Jew,  he  disliked  all 
Samaritans.  He,  however,  felt  the  force 
of  the  parable,  and  had  honesty  enough 
to  own  it. 


The  Lord’s  Wall. 


Somewhere  about  fifty”  yrear3  ago,  one 
bitter  January  night,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  old  town  of  Sleswick  were  thrown 
into  the  greatest  distress  and  terror. 
A  hostile  army  was  marching  down 
upon  them,  and  new  and  fearful  reports 
of  the  conduct  of  lawless  soldiery  were 
hourly”  reaching  the  place. 

In  a  large,  commodious  cottage,  dwelt 
an  aged  grandmother,  with  her  widowed 
daughter  and  grandson.  While  all 
hearts  quaked  with  fear,  this  aged 
woman  passed  her  time  in  crying  out 
to  God  that  he  would  “  build  a  wall  of 
defence  around  about”  them,  quoting 
the  words  of  an  ancient  hyrmn. 

Her  grandson  asked  her  why  she 
prayred  for  a  thing  so  entirely  impossi¬ 
ble  as  that  God  should  build  a  wall 
about  their  house,  that  it  should  hide 
it ;  but  she  explained  that  the  meaning 
was  that  God  should  protect  her. 

At  midnight  the  dreaded  tramp  was 
heard,  an  enemy  came  pouring  in  at 
every  avenue,  filling  the  houses  to  over¬ 
flowing.  But  while  the  most  fearful 
sounds  were  heard  on  every  side,  not 
even  a  knock  came  to  their  door,  at 
which  they  were  greatly”  surprised.  The 
morning  light  made  the  matter  clear ; 
for  just  beyond  the  house  the  drifted 
snow  had  reared  such  a  massive  wall 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  over  it  to 
them. 

“  There,”  said  the  old  woman,  tri¬ 
umphantly,  “  do  you  not  see,  my  son, 
that  God  could  raise  up  a  wall  around 
us  ?” 

Truly,  “  with  God  all  things  are 
possible.” 


“  Let  love  be  without  dissimulation  ; 
abhor  that  which  is  evil ;  cleave  to  that 
which  is  good.” 
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Fourteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  St.  Luke  xvii.  11-19. 


11.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  lie  went  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  that  he  passed  through  the  midst  of 
Samaria  and  Galilee. 

12.  And  as  he  entered  into  a  certain  village, 
there  met  him  ten  men  that  were  lepers,  which 
stood  afar  off : 

13..  And  they  lifted  up  their  voices,  and  said, 
Jesus,  Master,  have  mercy  on  us. 

14.  And  when  he  saw  them ,  he  said  unto  them, 
Go  shew  yourselves  unto  the  priests.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  that,  as  they  went,  they  were 
cleansed. 


15.  And  one  of  them,  when  he  saw  that  he 
was  healed,  turned  back,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
glorified  God, 

16.  And  fell  down  on  his  face  at  his  feet,  giv¬ 
ing  him  thanks :  and  he  was  a  Samaritan. 

17.  And  Jesus  answering  said,  Were  there  not 
ten  cleansed?  but  where  are  the  nine? 

18.  There  are  not  found  that  returned  to  give 
glory  to  God,  save  this  stranger. 

19.  And  he  said  unto  him,  Arise,  go  thy  way  : 

thv  faith  hath  made  thee  whole. 

* 


QUESTIONS. 


11.  Who  went  ?  What  was  Samaria  ?  What  j 
Galilee  ?  In  what  direction  from  Jerusalem  ? 

12-13.  Who  met  him  ?  What  kind  of  a  dis- 
ease  is  leprosy  ?  Are  ten  lepers  many  to  be 
together?  Why  did  they  stand  afar  off  ?  What 
did  they  mean  by  asking  Him  to  have  mercy  on 
them?  Why,  probably,  did  they  ask  Him  ? 

14.  What  was  His  reply?  Why  go  to  the 
priest  ?  Leviticus  14 :  2.  Did  they  go  ?  If  they 
went  what  happened?  Was  it  an  act  of  faith 
on  their  part  that  they  went  on  the  word  of  the 
Lord  ? 


15.  How  many  came?  What  did  He  do?  Is 
thankfulness  for  a  favor  received,  or  a  service 
done,  a  duty  ? 

16.  Gave  thanks  to  whom  ?  From  what  place 
was  this  one  who  returned  to  give  thanks  ? 

17-18  What  did  Jesus  say  ?  Ought  the  others 
to  have  come  back  also  and  expressed  their 
thankfulness?  Why  is  this  one  called  a 
stranger  ? 

10.  Why  was  he  healed  according  to  the 
words  of  Christ? 


CATECHISM. 

XXXV.  Lord's  Day. 


96.  What  doth  God  require  in  the  second 
command  ? 

That  we  in  nowise  represent  God  by  images, 
nor  worship  Him  in  any  other  way  than  He  has 
commanded  in  His  word. 

97.  Are  images  then  not  at  all  to  be  made? 
God  neither  can  nor  may  be  represented  by 

any  means;  but  as  to  creatures,  though  they 
may  be  represented,  yet  God  forbids  us  to  make, 


or  have  any  resemblance  of  them,  either  in 
order  to  worship  them,  or  to  serve  God  by 
them. 

98.  But  may  not  images  be  tolerated  in  the 
churches,  as  books  to  the  laity  ? 

No ;  for  we  must  not  pretend  to  be  wiser  than 
God,  who  will  have  His  people  taught  not  by 
dumb  images,  but  by  the  lively  preaching  of 
His  word. 


Lord,  once  afar  removed  from  Thee, 

The  race  of  Adam  stood, 

Tainted  by  sin’s  foul  leprosy, 

A  wretched  brotherhood. 

Thou  hast  come  down  in  love  from  heaven 
To  us,  O  gracious  Lord  ; 


And  by  Thy  sanctifying  blood 
We  are  to  health  restored. 

Thy  mercies  on  our  weary  souls 
Fall  like  refreshing  dews, 

And  every  day  and  every  hour 
Thy  gifts  of  grace  renews. 
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Comments. — This  miracle  teaches : 
Christ’s  power  over  the  worst  kind  of 
diseases,  as  for  example,  leprosy. 

The  virtue  of  faith  on  our  part  as  a 
condition  in  order  to  receive  the  Divine 
blessing. 

THE  DUTY  OF  THANKFULNESS. 

11.  He  went.  This  was  the  last  jour¬ 
ney  which  Jesus  made  through  this 
section  of  the  country  on  to  Jerusalem. 
It  was  a  long  way,  and  gave  Him 
abundant  opportunity  for  preaching, 
and  manifesting  Himself  to  the  people. 
Samaria.  The  chief  city  of  Israel  as 
distinguished  from  Judah  proper.  Gal¬ 
ilee.  A  section  of  country. 

12.  Ten  men-lepers.  Leprosy  is  a 
disease  belonging  more  peculiarly  to 
warm  climates.  The  skin  and  flesh 
become  sore  and  rotten,  and  the  strength 
of  the  person  afflicted  wastes  away.  Not 
often  so  many  lepers  as  here  mentioned 
were  found  together.  Persons  thus 
afflicted  were  not  allowed  to  mingle  with 
others.  They  were  held  to  be  unclean, 
and  their  disease  contagious.  Hence 
these  stood  afar  off. 

13.  Lifted  up  their  voices.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  distance  they  were  awav, 
and  also  to  make  sure  of  being  heard. 
Have  mercy  on  us.  They  were  naturally 
anxious  to  be  cleansed.  They  must 
have  heard  of  the  fame  of  Jesus  as  a 
healer  of  the  sick,  and  hence  addressed 
him  for  help.  Disease  often  sharpens 
our  iusight  into  spiritual  things,  and  so 
these  men  may  have  apprehended  Christ 
more  corectly  because  of  their  affliction 
than  if  they  had  been  well. 

14.  Show  yourselves  unto  the  pnests. 
Not  to  be  adjudged  leprous,  Leviticus 
13:2  ;  but  to  be  declared  clean,  Leviti¬ 
cus  14: 2.  As  they  went.  Though  not 
clean  yet  they  obeyed.  This  required 
faith.  And  it  was  rewarded  by  their 
being  cleansed  in  their  going. 

15-16.  Turned  back.  Apparently  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  he  was  healed,  and 
before  he  actually  came  to  the  priest. 
His  heart  was  full  of  gratitude  to  his 
benefactor,  and  he  must  go  at  once  and 
speak  out.  A  Samaritan.  On  this  ac¬ 
count  supposed  by  strict  Jews  to  be  less 
pious,  and  given  to  acts  of  piety  than 
themselves,  though  he  is  the  only  one 
giving  thanks. 

17-18  Where  are  the  nine  f  Probably 
all  Jews.  They  had  faith  to  be  healed. 


But  then  they  stuck  to  the  letter  of  the 
law  in  going  to  the  priest.  This  Sam¬ 
aritan  did  not  forget  the  letter  of  the 
law  either ;  but  apprehended,  at  the 
same  time,  the  higher  duty  of  thankful¬ 
ness  to  God,  which  he  will  first  express, 
and  then  go  to  the  priest  and  do  the 
other.  Stranger.  Because  a  Samaritan. 

19.  Go  thy  way.  To  the  priest  now  ; 
then  to  thy  home  and  friends.  Thy 
faith  hath  made  thee  whole.  Because  thou 
didst  believe  my  word  when  I  said,  Go 
show  yourself  unto  the  priest,  thou  wast 
made  whole!  When  thou  believest  in 
me  and  my  words,  thou  wilt  receive 
whatever  thou  needest. 


Tell-Tale  Lips. 

I  have  observed  that  lips  become 
more  or  less  contracted  in  the  course  of 
years  in  proportion  as  they  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  express  good  humor  and  gener¬ 
osity,  or  peevishness  and  a  contracted 
mind.  Remark  the  effect  which  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  ill-temper  and  grudgiugness  has 
upon  the  lips,  and  judge  what  may  be 
expected  for  an  habitual  series  of  such 
movements.  Remark  the  reverse  and 
make  a  similiar  judgment.  The  mouth 
is  the  frankest  part  of  the  face  :  it  can’t 
in  the  least  conceal  its  sensation.  We 
can  neither  hide  ill-temper  with  it,  nor 
good ;  we  may  affect  what  we  please, 
but  affectation  will  not  help  us.  In  a 
wrong  cause  it  will  only  make  our  ob¬ 
servers  resent  the  endeavor  to  impose  on 
them.  The  mouth  is  the  seat  of  one 
class  of  emotions,  as  the  eves  are  of  an- 
other;  or  rather,  it  expresses  the  same 
emotions,  but  in  greater  detail,  and  with 
a  more  irrepressible  tendency  to  be  in 
motion.  It  is  the  region  of  smiles  and 
dimples,  and  of  trembling  tenderness  ; 
of  a  sharp  sorrow,  or  a  full  breathing- 
jov,  of  candor,  of  reserve,  of  anxious 
care,  or  liberal  sympathy.  The  mouth 
out  of  its  many  sensibilities,  may  be 
fancied  throwing  up  one  great  expression 
into  the  eye — as  many  lights  in  a  city 
refllect  a  broad  lustre  into  the  heav'sus. — 
Leigh  Hunt. 


Providence  is  like  a  curious  piece 
of  tapestry,  made  of  a  thousand  shreds, 
which  single,  appear  useless,  but  put 
together  represents  a  beautiful  history 
to  the  eye. 
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As  Hard  as  a  Rock. 


A  frolicsome  little  boy  is  playing  in 
his  father’s  yard.  There  he  sports  with 
merry  playmates ;  there  his  joyous 
laugh  may  be  heard  from  early  morn 
to  dewy  eve.  Like  most  children,  he 
is  not  unfeeling.  An  object  of  distress 
touches  his  tender  heart  and  starts  the 
gushing  sympathies  of  his  nature.  He 
knows  what  it  is  to  feel.  Years  roll 
rapidly  by.  His  situation  is  changed. 
His  parents  sleep  in  the  grave,  or  else 
his  wayward  steps  have  borne  him  from 
their  door.  He  is  gradually  drawn 
within  the  influence  of  wicked  associa¬ 
tions.  Evil  companionship,  like  the 
coils  of  a  serpent,  are  tightening  around 
him.  The  calamity  befalls  him  which 
befell  the  traveler  going  down  from  Je¬ 
rusalem  to  Jericho.  He  “  falls  among 
thieves,”  who  do  worse  than  rob  him  of 
his  purse ;  they  strip  him  of  his  charac¬ 
ter.  He  becomes  reckless,  degraded, 
desperate,  regardless  of  the  frowns  of 
God  or  the  good  opinion  of  men.  His 
heart  begins  to  petrify — the  flesh  is  con¬ 
verted  into  stone.  He  is  now  ripe  for 
anything . Years  ago  a  suspi¬ 

cious-looking  vessel  might  be  seen  sail¬ 
ing  off  the  coast  of  South  America.  It 
proved  to  be  a  pirate  cruiser,  which  for 
a  long  time  was  a  terror  to  our  com¬ 
merce  between  that  country.  The  vessel 
was  finally  captured,  its  captain  placed 
in  irons,  and  carried  to  Yew  York.  He 
is  tried,  condemned,  and  sentenced  to 
death.  He  ascends  the  fatal  scaffold, 
and,  apparently  unmoved,  gazes  on  the 
rope  by  which  he  is  to  be  hung,  as  it 
dangles  in  the  air.  Who  is  this  rough, 
reckless  pirate,  with  hands  stained  with 
the  blood  of  his  murdered  victims,  and 
now  about  to  expiate  his  crimes  on  the 
gallows?  This  man  w7as  once  the  little 
boy  who  sported,  with  innocent  glee,  in 
his  father’s  yard.  That  tender-hearted 
child  has  been  converted  into  a  fiend — 
his  once  soft  heart  has  become  as  hard 
as  a  rock. 

Hear  his  confession  just  before  he  was 
hung.  He  acknowledged  that  when  he 
first  commenced  his  career  of  crime  his 
compunctions  were  severe,  his  conscience 
lashed  him  keenly.  But  that  after  a 
long  experience  in  his  evil  ways,  his 
conscience  became  so  hardened  and 
blunted  that  he  could  rob  a  vessel,  and 


murder  all  its  crew,  and  then  lie  down 
and  sleep  as  sweetly  at  night  as  an  in¬ 
fant  in  its  cradle.  His  heart,  once 
tender,  once  alive  to  generous  feelings, 
had  gradually  become  as  hard  as  a  rock. 

Beware,  dear  children,  of  taking  the 
first  step  in  wrong-doing.  There  is 
always  danger  that  the  first  step  will  be 
followed  by  a  second,  and  soon  you  may 
go  from  one  thing,  and  one  degree  of 
sin  to  another,  until  you  land  where 
your  heart  will  be  as  hard  as  a  rock. — 
Richmond  Christian  Advocate . 


An  Interesting  Incident. 

A  little  Indian  boy,  named  Jack,  in 
the  Indian  school  established  on  the 
Bed  Biver  by  Messrs.  West  and  Coch¬ 
ran,  Missionaries  of  the  English  Church 
Mission  Society,  was  taken  very  sick. 
In  this  condition,  one  of  the  Mission¬ 
aries  visited  him,  and  observing  a  Bible 
lying  under  the  corner  of  his  blanket, 
he  said : 

“Jack,  you  have  a  friend  there;  I 
am  glad  to  see  that — I  hope  you  find 
good  from  it.” 

Weak  and  almost  dying  as  the  poor 
fellow  was,  he  raised  himself  on  his 
elbow,  held  the  Bible  in  his  emaciated 
hand,  while  a  smile  played  on  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  he  said,  “  That,  sir,  is  my  friend. 
You  gave  it  to  me  when  we  all  went 
down  to  live  at  Mr.  Cochran’s.  For  a 
long  time  I  have  read  it  much,  and  of¬ 
ten  thought  of  what  it  told  me.  Last 
year  I  went  to  see  my  sister,  across  Lake 
Winnepeg,  (about  200  miles  off,)  where 
I  remained  two  months.  When  I  was 
half  way  back  over  the  Lake,  I  re¬ 
membered  that  I  had  left  my  Bible  be¬ 
hind  me.  I  directly  turned  around, 
and  was  nine  days  by  myself,  tossing 
to  and  fro  in  my  canoe  before  I  could 
reach  the  place  :  but  I  found  my  friend, 
and  determined  I  would  not  part  with 
it  a^ain ;  and  ever  since  that  time  it 
has  been  near  my  breast.  And  I  have 
been  thinking  that  I  should  have  the 
blessed  book  buried  with  me ;  but  I 
have  thought  since,  that  I  had  better 
give  it  to  you  when  1  am  gone,  and  it 
may  do  some  one  else  good.” 

While  speaking  thus,  he  was  often 
interrupted  by  his  cough  ;  and  when  he 
had  finished,  sank  down  on  his  pillow 
entirely  exhausted,  and  soon  after  died 
and  went  to  his  reward. 
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NO.  9. 


Ramblings  along  the  Rhine  and  in 
Switzerland. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Germans  pleasantly  live  in  vil¬ 
lages,  called  Doerfer.  Only  on  very 
large  farms  are  the  farm-buildings  on 
the  premises.  The  farm  is  then  called  a 
“Bauern  Hof.”  The  Dorf  is  a  village 
of  farmers.  Around  the  town  lie  small 
farms,  in  fragments  of  from  an  eighth 
of  an  acre  to  an  acre.  These  are  scat¬ 
tered  to  the  north  and  south,  east  and 
west,  of  the  villages.  Rarely  does  one  find 
a  farm,  of  a  hundred  acres.  Then  it  is  a 
Hof.  Indeed,  a  farmer  with  ten  acres  is 
considered  well  off.  And  this  quantity  of 
land  is  most  likely  cut  up  into  private 
patches  of  less  than  an  acre,  set  in 
among  other  people’s  plots,  like  the 
parcels  of  a  quilt.  Some  approach  so 
near  to  a  line  that  they  are  forbidden  to 
make  them  any  smaller.  Fences  are 
unknown  here.  Not  even  along  the 
highways  are  they  found.  Wood  is  too 
scarce,  and  the  smallness  of  the  fields 
would  take  too  much  of  it,  even  if  it 
were  abundant.  Over  narrow  foot-paths, 
along  the  edges  of  the  fields,  the  farmers 
reach  their  grounds.  The  most  of  them 
have  to  carry  their  produce  out  some 
distance  to  the  wagon  roads,  and  many 
carry  all  of  it  home.  Not  an  inch  of 
ground  is  wasted.  Every  little  spot  is 
made  to  tell,  to  produce  something,  if 
it  is  only  a  blade  of  grass.  Even 
along  the  edge  of  the  foot-paths, 
the  busy  women-reapers  carefully  cut 
off  the  few  scattered  stems  of  grass. 

The  cattle  are  kept  and  fed  in  the 
stable  all  the  year  round,  save  when  the 
herdsman  or  shepherd  takes  them  to 
17 


the  Dorf  Wald  or  village  forest.  To 
let  them  run  at  large  in  a  grass  field 
would  be  too  wasteful.  They  would 
tread  many  a  good  blade  under  foot. 
Besides,  who  could  keep  his  cattle  from 
running  into  other  people’s  fields,  with¬ 
out  fences  ?  During  the  grass  growing 
time,  the  women  daily  cut  grass  with 
the  small  German  sickles,  bind  it  in 
g»eat  bales  larger  than  themselves, 
which  they  bear  home  on  the  head. 
Oftea  they  bring  the  feed  a  distance  of 
one  and  two  miles.  Morning  and  even¬ 
ing  the  streets  are  alive  with  these 
women  bearing  heavy  burdens.  The 
men  meanwhile  are  engaged  in  still 

C  O 

heavier  work. 

Their  stock  of  cattle,  like  their  farms, 
is  small.  A  few  farm  with  horses,  more 
with  oxen,  most  with  cows.  In  Bel¬ 
gium  I  saw  donkeys  struggling  along 
laboriously  in  carts,  large  enough  to 
carry  a  dozen  animals  like  themselves. 
In  Holland,  four  and  six  dogs,  hitched 
to  a  wagon,  dash  through  the  streets 
with  apparent  ease,  and  iu  some  of 
these  German  villages,  I  have  seen  a 
cow  hitched  to  a  truck  wagon,  gallop¬ 
ing  along  as  if  she  had  been  specially 
created  tor  that  purpose.  My  cousin 
Yost  has  two  large,  sleek,  yellow  cows, 
well  fed  and  groomed,  with  which  he 
works  his  ten-acre  farm.  Besides  being 
good  milkers,  they  perform  his  work  in 
the  plow  and  wagon,  as  well  as  horses 
could  do  it. 

A  German  Dorf  usually  contains  from 
one  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  people. 

How  could  from  one  hundred  to 
three  hundred  American  farmers,  with 
their  large  dwellings  out  buildings, 
barns  and  stock  of  cattle,  thus  dwell 
together  in  unity?  The  home  of  a 
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German  village,  like  its  farm,  is  con¬ 
fined  to  a  small  space.  Usually  it  is 
on  a  square  plot  of  ground.  Both  the 
house  and  the  barn  stand  on  the  street. 
Between  them  is  the  yard — the  barn¬ 
yard  and  the  house-yard  in  one — the 
whole  small.  From  it,  man  and  beast 
enter  their  respective  abodes.  The 
house  and  barn  front  and  open  on  one  and 
the  same  yard,  not  on  the  street.  You  sel¬ 
dom  find  a  street  entrance  to  the  house. 
It  is  reached  by  passing  through  a  front 
gateway  into  the  yard.  The  village  is 
built  compactly.  Few  houses  have  two 
stories.  Man  and  beast  dwell  in  closer 
proximity  than  with  us.  They  work 
harder,  and  get  much  more  out  of  an 
acre  than  American  farmers.  Many  a 
German  farmer  raises  more  from  ten 
acres,  than  an  American  from  fifty. 

Every  village  has  a  forest,  where  the 
villagers  get  their  fuel.  The  Foerster 
assigns  each  his  share  of  fuel.  The 
forest  is  also  the  village  pasture  ground. 

Every  village  has  its  geese-herd,  swine¬ 
herd  and  shepherd.  Every  morning 
these  respective  functionaries  blow  their 
horns  along  the  street,  when  geese,  swine 
and  sheep  come  running  out  of  every 
gateway  and  alley,  each  to  join  its  kind, 
to  be  led  on  a  common  village  pasture. 
Long  lines  of  gabbling  geese  run  through 
narrow  fenceless  footpaths,  without  dar¬ 
ing  to  touch  a  single  blade  not  their  own. 
The  shepherds  sometimes  remain  on  the 
neighboring  hills  for  whole  weeks.  At 
night  they  commit  their  flocks  to  their 
dogs.  These  animals,  not  very  unlike 
sheep  in  color  and  hair,  possess  a  remark¬ 
able  intelligence  and  faithfulness.  I  have 
seen  the  shepherd  walking  carelessly 
ahead  of  his  flock,  while  the  dogs  would 
run  guard  on  each  side.  The  hungry 
sheep  wrere  tempted  to  browse  among 
the  rank  wayside  grass,  while  the  faith¬ 
ful  dog  would  check  the  slightest 
attempt  at  depredation.  Landed  pro¬ 
perty  is  pretty  equally  distributed.  With 
rare  exceptions  the  poorest  have  a  few 
patches  upon  which  to  raise  their  bread, 
and  the  richest  have  seldom  more  than 
twenty  acres.  In  this  valley  good  arable 
land  sells  from  five  to  eight  hundred 
gulden  an  acre,  just  the  bare  land  ;  for 
dwellings  are  distinct  property  alto¬ 
gether. 

The  villages  are  almost  as  close  to¬ 
gether  as  our  farm-houses  in  America. 
Within  four  miles  of  Freilaubersheim, 


there  are  at  least  twelve  villages,  con¬ 
taining  a  population  of  from  five  to 
fifteen  hundred  each.  Every  village  has 
its  chief  magistrate  called  Burgermeis- 
ter,  assisted  by  an  adjunct  and  a  town 
council.  Next  to  the  pastor,  the  Bur- 
germeister  is  the  most  important  man 
in  the  community,  and  in  some  respects 
even  above  him.  Every  marriage  must 
be  solemnized  by  the  Burgermeister, 
before  it  can  be  done  by  the  pastor. 
The  latter  is  optional,  but  by  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  former  the  bridegroom  will 
forfeit  his  citizenship.  Moreover,  whether 
villain  or  saint,  he  is  chief  member  of 
the  church  council — an  office  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  eldership  in  the  Reformed 
Church  of  the  United  States.  Usually 
my  first  acquaintance  in  the  village  was 
the  minister,  and  then  the  Burgermeister. 
I  always  found  them  a  gentlemanly  and 
hospitable  class  of  men,  worthy  to  be 
at  the  helm  of  their  little  common¬ 
wealth.  Every  village  has  a  Protestant 
and  a  Catholic  Church.  Sometimes  both 
congregations  worship  in  the  same  build¬ 
ing.  Each  has  a  distinct  school,  in  which 
the  pastor  is  required  to  give  religious  in¬ 
struction.  Notwithstanding  their  many 
oddities,  I  found  much  to  admire  and  love 
in  the  simple  German  habits  of  these  rural 
villages.  In  this  region,  many  of  their 
names  end  in  heim,  such  as  Bosen/mim, 
Ingel/mm,  BadenAem,  &c.  In  itself  an 
indication  of  the  predominant  home¬ 
feeling  of  the  German  family.  Their 
home  attachments  are  intenselv  strong;. 
Many  still  live  in  the  house  in  which 
their  ancestors  have  lived  for  five  hun¬ 
dred  years,  and  very  probably  they  may 
remain  a  family  inheritance  for  five 
centuries  more.  For  German  home¬ 
steads  are  not  as  evanescent  as  those  in 
A m erica.  Nothing  but  necessity  can 
compel  them  to  part  with  their  two-fold 
inheritance — their  dwelling  and  the 
good  name  of  their  ancestors.  Though 
devoted  to  severe  and  constant  toil  for  a 
bare  living,  they  are  always  cheerful 
and  contented.  Often  did  their  unsus¬ 
pecting  hospitality  press  me  to  their 
homely  fare,  where  old  and  young  were 
entertained  with  mirthful  and  mourn¬ 
ful  tales. 

“Blest  be  those  feasts  with  simple  plenty  crown’d. 
Where  all  the  ruddy  family  around, 

Laugh  at  the  jests  or  pranks  that  never  fail, 

Or  sigh  with  pity  at  some  mournful  tale, 

Or  press  the  bashful  stranger  to  his  food. 

And  leam  the  luxury  of  doing  good.” 
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THE  CITY  OF  HEIDELBERG. 

I  approached  the  city  of  Heidelberg 

with  feelings  not  very  unlike  those  with 

which  a  Romanist  approaches  Rome.  Not 

because  I  expected  to  find  a  Reformed 

Pope  there,  but  on  account  of  its  history 

and  associations.  The  capital  of  the 

old  Palatinate,  the  home  of  the  trials 

and  triumphs  of  the  founders  of  the 

German  Reformed  Church,  which  has 

given  to  it  a  Catechism,  the  purity 

and  catholicity  of  whose  doctrines  have 

endeared  it  to  men  of  every  creed  ;  these 

considerations  furnish  an  apology  for 

indulging  iu  a  short  denominational  di- 
©  © 

gression.  It  was  very  reasonable  that 
the  distinctive  tendencies  represented 
by  Luther,  Calvin  and  Zwiugli,  should 
be  brought  to  grapple  with  each  other 
in  serious  contest  on  some  geographical 
intermediate  field.  And  since  one  re¬ 
presentative  was  in  Geneva,  one  in  Wit¬ 
tenberg,  and  the  other  in  Zurich,  it  was 
natural  that  this  contest  should  be 
carried  forward  in  south-western  Ger¬ 
many.  Its  first  occasion  resulted  from 
the  immigration  of  fugitive  congrega¬ 
tions.  Their  most  prominent  represen¬ 
tative  was  John  Yon  Laski,  a  native 
and  nobleman  of  Poland.  Personally 
acquainted  with  Zwingli  and  Erasmus, 
he  saw  the  necessity  for  a  Reformation, 
but  thought  it  should  take  place  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
After  many  efforts  he  found  this  im¬ 
possible,  declined  the  acceptance  of  a 
Bishopric,  and  fled  an  exile  for  the 
rights  of  conscience,  to  the  Netherlands. 
Banished  from  here  in  1549  by  a  special 
Imperial  edict,  he  took  refuge  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  the  liberal  reign  of  Edward 
VI  had  made  an  asylum  for  all  the  op¬ 
pressed.  The  fugitive  congregations  in 
London  chose  Yon  Laski  as  their  super¬ 
intendent.  But  when  the  Catholic 
Mary  ascended  the  throne  in  1553,  they 
were  forced  to  the  alternative  of  return¬ 
ing  to  the  Catholic  Church,  or  leaving 
the  country.  Yon  Laski  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  of  their  num¬ 
ber  emigrated  to  Denmark.  But  un¬ 
accustomed  to  the  phraseology,  though 
believing  in  the  substance  of  the  real 
presence  in  the  Eucharist,  they  incurred 
the  suspicion  of  the  Danish  Lutheran 
Magistrates  and  Pastors.  They  were 
denounced  as  “  Martyrs  of  the  Devil,” 
throwm  into  prisons/  and  in  the  depth 


of  winter  persecuted  from  city  to  city. 
Finally,  when  their  numbers  had  great¬ 
ly  diminished  by  the  dire  diseases  re¬ 
sulting  from  these  cruelties,  Yon  Laski 
and  his  surviving  flock  found  a  refuge 
in  Frankfort-ou-the-Main,  in  April, 
1555.  The  year  before,  a  French  fugi¬ 
tive  congregation  had  found  a  refuge 
here,  which  to  this  day  has  a  flourishing 
existence  under  Pastor  lionet.  You 
Laski's  flock  was  the  origin  of  the 
present  German  Reformed  congrega¬ 
tion,  of  which  Drs  Suedhoff  and 
Schrreder  are  the  pastors.  A  few  years 
after  their  arrival  the  predominance  of 
ultra-Lutheranism  brought  upon  them 
renewed  persecution.  They  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  hold  public  worship  in  Bock- 
enheim,  a  neighboring  village,  until 
the  present  ceutury.  This  induced 
many  to  emigrate  into  the  neighboring 
Palatinate,  where  they  organized  con¬ 
gregations  in  Heidelberg,  Mannheim 
and  many  other  towns.  This  little 
fugitive  flock,  like  the  early  Puritans 
of  New  England,  hunted  and  persecuted 
from  country  to  country,  though  re¬ 
peatedly  crushed  by  sectarian  bigotry 
and  the  civil  arm,  had  a  vitality  which 
could  not  be  destroyed.  In  the  Provi¬ 
dence  of  God  it  was  the  little  mustard 
seed  planted  in  the  Palatinate,  nowr 
grown  to  a  large  tree,  whose  spreading 
branches  furnish  a  grateful  shelter  to 
thousands  in  both  hemispheres.  Great 
and  good  men  helped  to  nurse  and 
prune  this  tree ;  Calvin,  Zwingli,  CE- 
colampadius,  and  many  others.  Though 
comparatively  a  “  little  flock,”  with 
which  others  have  meant  it  ill,  her 
Father’s  good  pleasure  has  never  been 
withdrawn.  In  1G35  the  Palatinate 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Jesuit  Princes, 
who,  for  nearly  a  century,  resorted  to 
every  conceivable  cruelty  to  eradicate 
the  Reformation.  This  persecution 
drove  many  pious  exiles  to  America, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  first 
organization  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  the  LTiited  States.  Our  early 
pioneers  were  mostly  men  from  the 
Palatinate,  whose  praise  is  still  in  all 
the  churches. 

During  the  sixteenth  century  there 
was  a  celebrated  law  school  at  Bourges, 
on  the  banksof  the  Eure,  in  the  interior 
of  France.  It  happened  that  a  Ger¬ 
man  prince,  Herman  Louis,  son  of 
Frederick  III.  of  the  Palatinate,  was  at 
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that  time  a  student  there.  On  the  1st 
of  July,  1556,  this  prince,  in  company 
with  his  teacher,  was  prevailed  upon 
by  a  number  of  drunken  students  to 
cross  the  Eure  in  their  boat.  A  young 
student  of  Treves,  the  son  of  a  baker, 
stood  by  and  warned  them  not  to  risk 
their  lives  with  such  men.  Still  they 
went.  The  boat  was  upset,  the  teacher 
could  swim,  and  vainly  endeavored  to 
save  their  lives,  but  they  found  a  watery 
grave.  The  baker’s  son,  eager  to  save 
the  life  of  the  young  prince,  leaped 
into  the  stream,  but  was  also  drawn  out 
into  the  deep  by  the  rushing  current. 
In  the  agony  of  death  he  made  a  solemn 
vow,  that  if  God  would  save  his  life, 
he  would  preach  the  Gospel  to  his 
countrymen  at  Treves.  A  servant  of 
the  drowned  prince  saw  his  head,  and 
thinking  it  to  be  that  of  his  master, 
seized  and  brought  Caspar  Olevianus, 
the  baker’s  son,  ashore.  To  redeem  his 
vow  he  studied  theology  successively  at 
Geneva,  Lausanne  and  Zurich,  and  be¬ 
came  a  teacher  and  pastor  in  his  native 
city.  His  zeal  and  success  soon  pro¬ 
voked  persecution,  and  he  together  with 
the  prominent  members  of  his  flock 
wTere  imprisoned,  In  the  meanwhile 
the  father  of  the  drowned  prince  had 
become  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  and 
called  Olevianus  from  his  dungeon  to  a 
Professorship  in  Heidelberg.  After¬ 
wards  he  became  pastor  of  the  church 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  during  his 
pastorate  he  and  Zacharias  Ursinus,  who 
also  wgs  professor  in  Heidelberg,  com¬ 
posed  the  Heidelberg  Catechism. 

On  a  Sunday  morning  in  1545,  a 
large  congregation  assembled  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  Heidel¬ 
berg.  When  the  priest  commenced  to 
celebrate  Mass,  the  multitude  with 
united  voice  commenced  to  sing  that 
beautiful  hymn  of  the  Reformation  : 

“  Es  ist  das  Heil  uns  kommen  her.” 

The  priest  speedily  left  the  church, 
and  the  congregation,  with  an  aged 
Evangelical  pastor,  held  reformed  wor¬ 
ship.  On  the  first  Sunday  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  third  of  January,  the  Holy 
Supper  was  first  administered  according 
to  the  Protestant  custom.  On  the  third 
of  Januarv,  1846,  the  citizens  of  Heidel- 
berg  held  a  tri-centennial  festival  to 
commemorate  this  event.  Still  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation  had  to  endure 


!  an  unequal  and  uncertain  contest  until 
1556,  when  Otto  Henry  succeeded  to  the 
Electorate  of  the  Palatinate,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  Heidelberg  Castle.  He 
|  was  a  mild,  generous  young  prince,  and 
had  previously  endured  a  six  years’ 
exile,  as  a  penalty  for  his  zeal  in  the 
Reformation.  He  gave  an  asylum  to 
Menno  Simon  and  his  party,  who  had 
been  cruelly  persecuted,  not  because  he 
agreed  with  them,  but  because  he  con¬ 
sidered  them  equally  entitled  with  others 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  con¬ 
science.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1556, 
Otto  Henry  formally  introduced  the 
Reformation  into  the  Palatinate. 

This  event  was  commemorated  in  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  which  includes 
the  old  Palatinate,  on  the  29th  of  June 
last,  (1856.)  by  a  tri-centennial  festival. 
Providentially  I  arrived  at  Heidelberg 
in  time  to  attend  these  festivities.  The 
dawn  of  this  festive  day  was  announced 
by  a  band  from  a  lofty  belfry.  In  the 
morning  I  attended  services  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  which 
Otto  Henry  and  a  number  of  other 
Electors  of  the  Palatinate  are  buried, 
of  which  Olevianus  was  pastor,  and  im¬ 
mediately  before  which  is  the  market 
place,  where  the  University  of  Heidel¬ 
berg  gave  Melanchthon  a  public  wel¬ 
come. 

Pastor  Plith  preached  an  instructive 
sermon,  on  a  few  events  connected  with 
the  day,  which  it  commemorated.  How 
these  Germans  praise  !  I  have  heard 
more  cultivated  singing  confined  to  a 
few,  but  never  did  I  hear  such  soaring 
outbursts  of  sacred  song.  A  mighty 
organ  under  the  hands  of  a  performer 
who  seemed  to  have  the  instrument 
under  his  absolute  control,  a  large  band 
warbling  notes  of  profound  sweetness 
which  softened  the  harsher  peals  of  the 
organ,  the  organ  gallery  thronged  with 
crowds  of  school  children,  who  sang 
with  all  the  pious,  cheerful  mirth  of 
their  innocent  hearts,  and  the  vast  con¬ 
gregation,  crowding  aisles,  galleries  and 
benches,  singing  as  with  the  voice  of 
one  man  every  syllable  with  clear  and 
intelligible  distinctness  ;  all  these  com¬ 
bined,  produced  a  most  enchanting 
song  of  praise,  which  the  most  stub¬ 
born  heart  could  not  resist.  At  11 
o’clock  I  attended  another  service  in 
St.  Peter’s,  to  whose  door  Jerome  of 
Prague  attached  his  celebrated  theses, 
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and  in  whose  immediately  surrounding 
church-yard  he  expounded  them  to  a 
multitude  of  hearers.  The  church  was 
hung  with  garlands,  the  symbols  of 
festive  joy.  Dr.  Schenkel,  profes¬ 
sor  of  the  University,  and  a  man  of 
distinction  in  theological  science, 
preached  on  Rev.  iii.  11.  To  a  musical 
voice  he  unites  a  clear  style  and  im¬ 
passioned  fervor,  which  makes  him  an 
effective  preacher.  Still,  in  the  midst 
of  these  joys  I  could  not  resist  serious 
and  sad  reflections.  What  will  be  the 
condition  of  Europe,  of  the  World,  of 
the  Church  at  the  recurrence  of  the 
next  similar  festival?  Or  will  the 
threatening  convulsions  of  society  pro¬ 
duce  a  future  which  will  point  the 
finger  of  derision  at  this  event?  Will 
not  these  very  churches  be  razed  to  the 
earth  by  the  hand  of  war,  and  counted 
to  the  mouldering  ruins  of  the  past  ? 
Another  generation,  possibly  of  a  far 
different  stamp,  will  be  the  actors  of  that 
future  stage,  and  the  thousands  that 
praised  and  rejoiced  this  day,  will  then 
praise  in  heaven,  or  wail  in  woe. 

THE  BERNESE  HIGHLANDS. 

One  of  the  German  guide-books 
says  : 

“  Wer  reisen  will, 

Der  schweig  fein  still, 

Geh  steten  Schritl, 

Nehm  nicht  viel  mit, 

Tret  an  am  fruehen  Morgen. 

Und  lasse  heim  die  Sorgen.” 

Or  in  other  words : 

“  To  travel  pleasantly, 

Speak  sparingly ; 

Walk  slow  and  straight  ahead, 

Lie  not  late  abed ; 

Take  no  cares  along, 

Leave  luggage  at  home.” 

Which  good  counsel  I  thitherto  and 
thereafter  obeyed.  An  Alpen  stock  with 
a  sharp  iron  point,  a  traveling  pouch 
about  twelve  inches  square,  a  cloak  and 
a  plain,  well-worn  suit  on  my  back,  con¬ 
stituted  my  whole  outfit  for  a  tour  of 
the  Alps.  Longer  distances  I  would 
travel  by  rail,  hack  or  steamer.  But 
mountain-climbing  and  the  jaunts 
through  the  narrow  winding  valleys,  I 
performed  afoot.  Thus  equipped,  I 
started  on  a  tour  to  the  Bernese  High¬ 
lands,  beginning  with  lake  Thun  and 
Interlaken.  The  latter  is  situated  be¬ 
tween  two  lakes,  as  its  name  implies, 


and  besides  its  picturesque  Swiss  cot¬ 
tages,  has  a  street  of  boarding-houses 
and  hotels. 

During  the  summer  it  is  so  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  English,  that  it  almost 
has  the  appearance  of  an  English  vil¬ 
lage.  A  walk  of  a  few  hours  brought 
me  to  Lauterbrunneu,  (All-wells),  a 
valley  which  doubtless  receives  its  name 
from  its  numerous  springs  and  water¬ 
falls.  There  are  some  twenty  of  the 
latter,  which  fall  wildly  over  its  walls. 
The  largest  falls  from  a  perpendicular 
height  of  over  nine  hundred  feet.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  highest  water-fall  in  Europe. 
Long  before  it  reaches  the  base,  the 
wind  diffuses  its  waters  into  clouds  of 
spray,  which,  as  they  descend,  fall 
gently  on  the  rocks  below,  and  are  again 
condensed  into  a  stream  that  tumbles 
wildly  away  down  through  the  narrow 
valley.  When  the  morning  sun  shines 
on  the  spray,  it  looks  like  thin  trans¬ 
parent  gauze,  dipped  iu  the  colors  of 
the  raiubow,  rolling  and  repeating  its 
folds  of  splendor,  like  a  cloudy  kaleido¬ 
scope,  into  ever  changing  combinations 
of  beauty.  The  village  is  thinly  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  barren  valley,  from  which 
the  toiling  peasants  with  difficulty  get 
their  scanty  living.  I  called  on  the 
village  pastor,  a  man  of  no  mean  at¬ 
tainments,  who  was  whiffiDg  his  pipe 
with  an  air  of  un mingled  contentment. 
His  parish  includes  three  other  villages 
besides,  whose  people  worship  in  the 
Lauterbrunnen  church.  The  others 
are  high  up  on  the  mountains.  Every 
Sunday  morning,  long  lines  of  toil-worn 
mountaineers  climb  down  the  steep 
paths  to  worship  God  in  the  sanctuary 
of  the  valley.  When  they  have  a 
funeral,  the  corpse  is  brought  down  on 
a  mountain  sled.  I  met  some  of  his 
parishioners  living  eight  miles  up  the 
mountain,  who  told  me  that  they  attended 
worship  every  Sunday,  especially  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  unless  providentially 
prevented. 

I  was  reminded  by  my  guide-book  to 
take  with  me  into  the  Highlands  a 
plentiful  supply  of  patience  and  small 
change,  two  articles  which  I  found  of 
indispensable  necessity.  These  poor 
people  who  have  to  struggle  so  hard  for 
their  bread,  are  tempted  to  seek  relief 
from  the  hand  of  charity.  Here  some 
beg  because  it  is  profitable,  and  others 
because  they  must.  Some  post  them- 
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selves  along  a  rugged  path  with  a  worn- 
out  hoe,  and  when  they  see  a  traveler 
approaching  they  set  themselves  to 
scraping  the  dust  and  stones  out  of  the 
road  with  all  their  might.  A  labor  for 
which  their  only  remuneration  is  the 
tribute  of  travelers.  Others  have  long 
Alp-horns  and  pistols,  with  which  they 
raise  their  undemanded  echoes  for  the 
amusement  of  tourists,  of  whom  they 
ask  a  fee.  Here  and  there  a  cluster  of 
ragged  children,  the  very  pictures  of 
wretchedness,  issue  out  of  some  gorge 
or  cabin,  and  whine  around  you  most 
pitifully  for  a  gift.  In  some  places  the 
pastures  are  enclosed,  where  the  path 
leads  through  little  gates.  Here  beg¬ 
gars  watch  for  travelers,  from  whom 
they  ask  a  charity  for  opening  the  gate. 
Such  a  state  of  things  would  be  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  many  a  community,  but  the 
general  poverty  of  the  soil,  upon  which 
they  solely  depend  for  a  living,  fur¬ 
nishes  at  least  a  partial  excuse  for  this 
pauperism. 

From  Lauterbrunnen  I  ascended  the 
Wenger-Alp,  after  an  early  breakfast 
at  the  inn,  whose  excellent  bread,  but¬ 
ter  and  honey  I  still  remember  with 
pleasure.  Near  the  pass  of  the  summit, 
five  thousand  three  hundred  feet  high, 
is  a  small  hotel,  where  I  paused  a 
while.  From  here  I  had  a  view  of  the 
Jungfrau,  thirteen  thousand  feet  high, 
whose  head  is  “  veiled  in  everlasting 
snows.”  It  was  separated  from  where 
I  stood  by  a  narrow  valley,  so  deep  and 
dark  that  its  base  could  not  be  seen. 
Though  perhaps  eight  or  ten  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  it  seemed  comparatively  near. 
Several  times  dark  clouds  clung  around 
its  steep  sides,  while  the  sun  dazzled  on 
its  snow-crowned  head  with  cloudless 
splendor.  I  thought  of  the  beautiful 
image  of  the  godly  parson  in  Gold- 
smith’s  “  Deserted  Village.” 

“  As  some  tall  cliff,  that  lifts  its  awful  form, 
Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves  the 
storm  ; 

Though  round  its  breast,  the  rolling  waves  are 
spread, 

Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head.” 

Sometimes  white  clouds  hung  around 
its  crown,  like  curled  locks  and  ringlets 
from  the  head  of  Innocence.  As  the 
sun  approached  the  meridian,  its  rays 
softened  the  snow  and  ice,  which  broke 
loose  from  their  holds  towards  the  top, 
and  as  they  tumbled  downward,  tore  off 


other  masses,  thus  increasing  wfith  every 
leap,  until  they  formed  the  awful 
avalanche.”  At  first  I  heard  a  noise 
like  the  rolling  of  distant  thunder,  then 
the  confused  fragments  of  snow  and  ice, 
disappeared  in  a  gorge,  almost  like  a 
waterfall.  The  noise  increased  until 
the  claps  of  thunder  cracked  around 
the  cliffs,  and  rolled  across  the  valley, 
with  sounds  that  carried  terror  to  my 
heart.  Far  below  the  avalanche  reap¬ 
peared,  flinging  about  clouds  of  ice  and 
snow,  until  it  would  be  lost  in  the  val¬ 
ley,  whose  deep  bed  was  out  of  sight. 
Owing  to  the  distance,  these  avalanches 
appear  comparatively  small,  though  in 
reality  very  large, 

From  here  I  crossed  the  pass  down 
into  Gruendelwald.  Descending  the 
mountain,  I  met  many  vendors  of 
cheese,  strawberries,  and  milk ;  and 
further  on,  two  Swiss  minstrels  with  a 
guitar.  There  is  a  simplicity  and  sweet¬ 
ness  in  the  pastoral  melodies  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  seldom  found  elsewhere.  I  have 
frequently  heard  and  admired  them 
from  poor,  ragged  street-singers  in 
America.  But  here  were  two  maidens, 
neatly  clad  in  Swiss  costume,  in  the 
heart  of  Swiss  scenery,  where  the  bells 
of  Alp-herds  twinkle  musically  around 
them,  mingling  pleasantly  with  their 
voices,  while  before  them  was  spread 
out  a  rugged  scene  of  mountains  and 
valleys,  ripe  grain  fields  and  fields  of 
ice.  Here  I  fully  realized  all  my 
former  dreams  of  poetry  and  song  as  it 
still  exists  in  its  unmixed  simplicity  on 
the  Alps.  Their  clear-ringing  voices 
fully  compensated  for  the  muttering 
sounds  of  their  tuneless  guitar.  u  The 
Swiss  Mountain  Boy”  had  ever  been  a 
favorite  with  me,  but  here  it  had  charms 
I  had  never  heard  before.  I  asked 
for  the  “  Schweitzer-Heimweh,”  and 
unintentionally  let  them  know  that  I 
was  from  America,  upon  which  they 
threw  up  their  hands  with  wonder,  the 
one  artlessly  exclaiming  to  the  other  as 
she  gazed  at  me  :  “  Ach  Gott,  was  gibt 
es  grosse  Leute  in  Amerika.”  Though 
I  freely  conversed  with  them  in  their 
own  tongue,  in  their  simplicity  they 
seemed  to  forget  that  I  understood 
them,  for  they  would  make  observa¬ 
tions  to  each  other  about  my  appearance, 
which  they  seemed  to  regard  as  an 
American  standard. 

The  village  of  Gruendelwald  extends 
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for  miles  up  the  mountains  and  through 
the  valley.  The  inhabitants  seem  to 
live  entirely  from  their  flocks.  Their 
frame  dwellings  are  of  a  uniform  style, 
with  projecting  roofs  running  over  two, 
and  some  over  three  balconies.  One 
side  of  the  house  has  barely  one  story 
above  ground,  while  the  others  have 
three.  Some  of  the  buildings  have  in¬ 
scriptions  in  homely  verse  on  the  out¬ 
side  front,  but  not  without  sense.  The 
following  is  from  the  year  1700,  on  a 
dwelling,  worn  pale  by  time,  but  ap¬ 
parently  not  half  worn  out : 

“  I  have  built  my  house  along  this  public  street* 
And  must  let  fault-finders  find-fault,  and  haters 
hate, 

Though  enviers  may  envy,  I  put  my  trust  in 
God, 

The  treasure  He  provides,  the  wicked  ne’er 
shall  rob.” 

Gruendelwald  can  boast  of  several 
large  glaciers.  On  the  wall  of  the 
village  church  is  a  simple  stone  which 
marks  the  grave  of  an  unfortunate 
clergyman  from  the  Canton  of  Vaud, 
who  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  glaciers  in 
1821,  ventured  too  far  on  the  ice,  and 
fell  into  a  fissure  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  deep.  After  a  labor  of 
twelve  days,  his  corpse  was  taken  out 
and  laid  on  their  God’s  acre. 

The  lake  of  the  four  Cantons,  on 
whose  borders  is  the  city  of  Luzerne, 
has  become  celebrated  from  its  associa¬ 
tion  with  Schiller’s  Tell.  The  variety 
of  mountains  which  rise  abruptly  from 
its  banks,  imparts  to  its  scenery  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  grandeur.  Our  steamer  pad¬ 
dling  around  their  turns  and  windings, 
looked  like  a  puffing  little  toy  be¬ 
side  these  giant  piles.  On  one  side 
was  the  Righi,  cut  off  from  other 
mountains,  standing  out  in  solitary 
majesty,  like  a  forepost  of  a  strongly 
fortified  kingdom.  On  the  other  rose 
the  bald  Pilatus,  whose  prickly  horns 
and  rough  uncovered  cliffs  remind  one 
of  a  strong  fortress  in  shattered  ruins. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  lake  is  a  small 
village  scattered  over  a  sloping  valley, 
formed  by  a  depression  between  two 
peaks.  Though  containing  only  about  one 
thousand  inhabitants,  it  was  a  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  State  for  three  hundred  years, 
the  smallest  independent  government 
in  the  world.  It  fell  a  victim  to  the 
French  Revolution  of  1798,  and  now 
forms  part  of  one  of  the  neighboring 
cantons.  Then  comes  Riitli,  a  little 


meadow,  green  with  trees  and  herbage, 
sloping  down  to  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
on  which  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of 
November,  1307,  thirty-three  men  from 
three  neighboring  cantons,  formed  a 
solemn  league,  which  led  to  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  Switzerland  from  the  bondage 
of  the  house  of  Ilapsburg.  On  the  op¬ 
posite  shore  is  a  small  chapel  on  the 
verge  of  a  steep  rugged  bank,  which 
marks  the  spot  where  Tell  leaped  out 
ot  Gessler’s  boat.  I  passed  the  deep 
cut  of  the  road  beyond  the  Righi,  where, 
soon  after,  his  deadly  arrow  pierced  the 
heart  of  the  oppressor.  Half  an  hour’s 
walk  from  the  end  of  the  lake  is  the 
village  of  Altorf,  where  formerly  stood 
the  linden  tree  under  which  Tells  child 
was  placed  when  his  father  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  shoot  an  apple  from  his  head, 
at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards. 
Before  the  father,  whose  bosom  heaved 
with  half-suppressed  agony,  took  his 
aim  with  painful  ease,  he  tried  to  calm 
the  mind  of  his  boy  by  telling  him  of 
the  joyful  home  beyond  the  grave,  the 
“  land  where  there  are  no  mountains.” 
The  reply  of  the  child  is  beautifully  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  undying  attachment  of 
the  Swiss  to  their  wild  mountains  : 

“  Father,  I’d  feel  oppressed  in  that  broad  land, 

I’d  rather  dwell  beneath  the  avalanche.” 

ON  THE  RIGHI. 

On  my  return  I  stopped  at  Waggis, 
from  where  I  ascended  the  Righi. 
There  is  but  little  shade  alonjr  the  as- 
cent  from  this  side,  so  that  three  hours’ 
climbing  under  a  mid-day  sun  made 
me  feel  and  appear  as  most  persons  do, 
when  they  labor  hard  in  warm  weather. 

I  dismissed  my  garments  one  after  the 
other,  and  at  last  hired  a  boy  to  carry 
them,  and  still  I  was  dripping  with  per¬ 
spiration.  But  when  I  reached  the 
summit,  the  breeze  soon  made  me  un¬ 
comfortably  cold.  Fearful  that  the 
hotel  on  the  top  was  already  crowded, 

I  took  lodging  a  half  an  hour’s  walk 
below,  at  Righi-Staffel.  I  spent  several 
hours  on  the  top.  The  atmosphere  was 
unusually  clear,  so  that  I  had  a  full 
view  of  the  vast  world  it  overlooks.  To 
the  south  and  east  are  the  Alps, 
through  whose  ridgy,  shivered  tops  I 
could  see  into  the  upper  snowy  valleys, 
which  mortal  feet  have  never  trod. 
When  the  clouds  lowered  towards  eve¬ 
ning,  these  pyramids  reminded  me  of  the 
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white  tents  of  a  large  encampment.  To 
the  north  and  west  is  an  uninterrupted 
view  from  sixty  to  eighty  miles.  The 
whole  looked  like  a  checkered  map  ; 
the  distance  dissolved  the  mountains  to 
a  level  with  the  plain :  the  numerous 
villages  were  dots  grouped  together 
among  the  yellow  grain  fields,  foliage 
and  grass ;  the  lakes,  ten  in  number, 
glistened  like  large  pearls  set  in  this 
diversified  landscape.  Suddenly  thick 
clouds  of  fog  started  up  from  below, 
as  if  they  bad  escaped  from  some  cavern 
in  the  mountain.  They  swept  around 
us  like  a  sea  of  vapor,  entirely  conceal¬ 
ing  the  beautiful  world  below.  Now 
and  then  the  green  fields  could  be  seen 
through  a  crack  or  thin  web,  but  soon 
it  would  close  up  again,  and  all  was 
gone. 

Then  we  heard  the  rumbling  of  dis¬ 
tant  thunder.  I  leisurely  repaired  to¬ 
ward  my  lodging  to  await  its  approach. 
The  heavens  seemed  to  prepare  for  a 
grand  effort.  Soon  that  death-like  calm 
which  always  precedes  a  thunder-storm, 
settled  on  the  mountain.  The  Alp-herds 
came  from  all  directions  towards  their 
sheds,  their  bells  tinkling  softly  and 
sweetly  between  the  claps  of  thunder. 
Herdsmen  strolled  after  them  up  the 
mountain,  singing  merrily  with  ringing 
voices,  as  if  they  felt  unusually  joyful 
beneath  this  element  of  terror.  For 
awhile  a  cloud  lingered  below  us,  dart¬ 
ing  about  its  flashes  with  terrific  splen¬ 
dor.  “  Above  the  storm’s  career  ”  I 
could  watch  its  progress  with  composure. 
The  rain  fell  so  stream-like  that  it  seemed 
strange  the  cloud  did  not  empty  itself. 
Then  it  approached  the  mountain  and 
rolled  its  black  heaps  towards  the  sum¬ 
mit.  Those  above  lowered  until  they 
seemed  to  approach.  Then  they  flung 
their  fiery  bolts  athwart  the  heavens  and 
around  the  mountain.  Sometimes  it 
seemed  bathed  in  a  sea  of  liquid  light. 
The  large  drops  that  fell  heavily  on  the 
earth  announced  their  approach,  and  I 
regretted  that  I  was  compelled  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  rain.  The  grandeur 
and  sublimity  of  the  scene  had  made 
me  insensible  to  danger.  The  clouds 
swept  their  torrents  around  and  over  us 
for  several  hours  in  a  furious  storm. 
While  it  was  raging,  travelers  continued 
to  arrive.  Ladies  on  horseback  in  a 
most  hapless  plight,  almost  breathless 
from  the  drenching,  violent  storm. 


Guides  and  footmen  had  the  appearance 
of  half-drowned  men,  waving  their  brim¬ 
less  hats  and  inverted  umbrellas  as  the 
trophies  of  their  severe  struggles,  while 
others  denounced  mountain  climbing  in 
general,  and  that  of  the  Righi  in  parti¬ 
cular,  and  declared  that  they  never 
would  be  caught  in  another  thunder¬ 
storm  on  the  Alps. 

Our  hotel  was  full  of  all  manner  of 
confusion.  Those  of  us  who  had  arrived 
early,  found  our  beds  stripped  of  half 
their  comfort,  to  cover  floors  and  tables 
for  the  repose  of  the  later  and  less  for¬ 
tunate.  The  following  morning  all 
hoped  to  see  the  sun  rise  from  the  sum¬ 
mit,  but  the  clouds  had  not  disappeared. 
Thus  our  fate  was  that  of  most  other 
travelers,  not  to  see  the  splendid  sunrise 
from  the  Righi.  But  we  saw  a  thunder¬ 
storm,  which  perhaps  was  still  grander. 
There  are  few  mornings  that  its  top  is 
not  enveloped  in  a  cloud.  The  Righi  is 
not  so  much  celebrated  for  its  height 
(five  thousand  six  hundred  feet)  as 
for  its  unrivalled  view,  which  it 
owes  to  its  isolated  position,  in  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  regions  of 
Switzerland.  The  top  is  covered  with  a 
thick  coat  of  grass,  forming  large  pas¬ 
tures.  In  some  places  winding  terraces 
and  paths  have  been  constructed  to  make 
them  accessible  for  larger  cattle,  of 
which  it  contains  four  thousand  head. 
I  descended  from  the  Righi,  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side,  in  a  little  over  an  hour.  There 
is  usually  more  of  a  breeze  in  descend¬ 
ing  than  ascending  these  mountains. 
There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  getting 
off ;  if  a  person  will  only  lift  his  limbs, 
the  downward  pressure  will  make  the 
step  for  him.  It  requires  a  little  effort 
to  keep  the  right  side  up,  but  even  in 
the  event  of  a  tumble,  the  motion  will 
not  be  much  impeded.  In  descending 
the  great  St.  Bernard,  I  passed  over  a 
field  of  snow  in  a  few  minutes,  wdnch 
the  day  before  required  an  hour  of  the 
most  determined  exertion.  Every  step 
I  made,  carried  me  four  or  five.  I 
found  that  the  best  plan  in  descending 
the  Alps,  to  use  a  horseman’s  phrase, 
is  “  to  draw  the  rubbers,  then  crack  the 
whip.” 

ON  THE  GREAT  ST.  BERNARD. 

At  length  I  am  enabled  to  hail  from 
the  summit  of  my  wanderings,  the  high¬ 
est  human  habitation  in  Europe,  seven 
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thousaDcl  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  in 
this  world  of  ups  and  downs,  or,  to  use 
a  more  scientific  expression,  of  diurnal 
revolutions,  high  and  low  are  but  rela¬ 
tive  terms.  It  is  even  geographically 
true  that  the  high  are  brought  low,  and 
the  low  are  exalted  from  day  to  day. 
So  that  while  I  labored  hard  to  climb 
up  here,  I  was  soon  after  whirled  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  earth  again,  below 
one-half  of  my  fellow-beings.  I  started 
from  Martigny  yesterday  morning  at  4 
o’clock,  and  reached  here  at  4  P.  M. 
The  road  wound  through  a  succession 
of  valleys,  bounded  by  mountains,  into 
which  the  sun  did  not  shine  until  it  was 
three  hours  high.  At  one  place  the 
road  was  tunneled  through  the  corner 
of  the  mountain,  on  which  rested  a  lofty 
mass  of  superincumbent  rocks,  unsup¬ 
ported  by  props  or  arches.  At  the  lower 
end  of  the  valley  the  farmers  were  busy 
reaping  their  harvests,  but  as  the  road 
ascended,  the  harvest  became  less  ripe. 
Gradually  I  came  into  the  region  where 
there  was  nothing  but  grass,  scant  and 
scarcely  fit  to  mow,  and  finally  to  where 
there  was  neither  grain  nor  grass,  only 
here  and  there  a  green  spot  along  the 
steep  mountain,  on  which  small  flocks 
of  goats  were  clambering  for  a  living. 
High  up  along  the  mountains  are  small 
villages,  perched  here  and  there  along 
steep  and  dizzy  heights.  They  look 
as  if  the  smallest  force  could  start 
them  rolling  down  into  the  deep  valley. 

Farmers  can  use  no  sort  of  wagons. 
They  convey  their  produce  home  on 
mules,  and  those  little  Alpine  indispen- 
sables,  donkeys.  I  met  with  large 
moving  bales  of  hay  yesterday,  which  I 
at  first  thought  were  on  wagons,  until 
I  discovered  legs  under  them  instead  of 
wheels. 

'  The  scenery  is  such  as  can  only  be 
found  in  Switzerland.  The  mountains 
are  high,  rough  and  abounding  in  abrupt 
changes.  At  Orsienes,  about  one-third 
of  the  distance,  the  view  opens  upon  the 
snow-clad  cliffs  of  Mont  Velan,  whose 
prickly  tops  look  as  if  they  might  have 
trickled  through  fissures  in  the  ceiling 
of  the  universe.  Here  the  road  to  St. 
Bernard  wfinds  to  the  right  into  another 
valley,  through  which  it  rises  rapidly. 
Passing  through  this  I  found  it  intensely 
hot.  The  burning  sun  beat  apon  the 
smooth  treeless  mountain-side,  with  no 


branch  or  brushwood  for  a  shelter,  while 
the  cold,  glistening  snow'  looked  down 
from  the  summit,  as  if  to  mock  the 
quick  throbs  of  my  palpitating  heart. 
I  rested  in  several  villages  along  the 
road,  but  had  not  much  time  to  lose. 
After  I  had  left  the  last  village,  most 
probably  the  “Alpine  village”  in 
LongfellowT’s  “  Excelsior,”  I  passed  along 
a  forest  of  meagre,  stunted  pine,  and 
after  that  no  shrub,  living  or  dead,  was 
found  any  more.  When  I  reached  the 
last  steep  ascent  of  the  mountain,  I 
fell  in  with  a  clerical  Presbyterian 
brother  from  Philadelphia,  who  was  oil 
a  mule,  with  a  guide.  I  had  neither. 
To  have  made  this  ascent  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  might  have  been  comparatively  easy, 
but  after  coming  over  twenty-five  miles 
up  hill  through  the  hot  sun,  it  was  by 
no  means  an  easy  task.  I  got  along 
pretty  well,  until  I  reached  the  region 
of  snow  and  ice,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  summit.  The  ascent  became 
steep,  the  snow-paths  soft  and  unbeaten, 
and,  worse  than  all,  the  atmosphere  be¬ 
came  so  rare,  that  the  least  exertion 
would  set  me  panting  for  breath.  Over 
the  last  mile  I  had  to  rest  every  few 
rods  to  take  breath,  and  then  could  with 
difficulty  get  along.  When  I  reached 
the  top  I  found  it  cool  enough,  but  a 
comfortable  fire  ou  the  hearth,  and  a 
table  spread  with  a  variety  of  refresh¬ 
ments,  together  with  the  many  marks  of 
sympathy  and  kindness  from  the  fathers 
of  the  Convent,  soon  dispelled  all  my 
fatigue.  And  a  refreshing  night’s  rest 
in  a  bed  and  room  over  six  thousand  feet 
higher  than  the  one  I  had  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  has  restored  me  to  my  usual  buoy¬ 
ancy  of  body  and  spirit. 

One  hundred  years  before  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Era,  the  Homans  already  crossed 
the  Alps  along  this  road  through  the 
pass  of  St.  Bernard,  and  as  such  it  has 
been  used  ever  since.  In  1800,  Napo¬ 
leon  Bonaparte  crossed  through  here 
into  Italy  with  an  army  of  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  men,  with  much  difficulty  and  labor. 
Through  the  winter  its  passage  has  always 
been  attended  with  much  danger,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  prevalence  of  snow-storms 
and  severe  cold.  This  induced  St.  Bernard 
of  Menthon  to  found  a  Convent  in  this 
pass  on  the  summit,  in  962,  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  travelers  and  others  who  are  in 
distress.  He  made  it  the  constant  duty 
of  its  inmates,  from  ten  to  fifteen  monks, 
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belonging  to  the  order  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  servants,  gratuitously  to  accommo¬ 
date  and  nurse  travelers,  and  during  the 
snowy  seasons,  which  here  continue  at 
least  nine  months  in  the  year,  to  search 
the  different  mountain  paths  to  rescue 
the  needy  and  distressed.  Besides  these 
the  aged  and  infirm  find  an  asylum 
here.  The  establishment  is  supported 
at  a  great  expense  by  contributions  from 
France,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  what 
little  travelers  may  drop  into  the  charity 
box.  No  regular  pay  is  received  from 
any  person.  They  spread  a  good  table, 
and  have  comfortable  beds  and  rooms 
for  all  the  visitors  and  travelers  through 
here,  which  during  the  summer  are 
numerous.  All  the  provision  must  be 
brought  up  from  the  valleys  below. 
The  monks  have  a  little  garden,  in 
which  they  sometimes  raise  a  few  stunted 
vegetables  towards  the  end  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  but  not  without  much  care  and 
labor.  Sometimes  the  thermometer  falls 
below  zero  in  August.  Their  firewood 
must  be  brought  on  horses  and  mules 
ten  miles  up  the  mountain,  and  to  lay 
in  a  stock  for  one  year,  employs  twenty 
of  these  animals  for  three  months. 

From  November  until  May  a  trusty 
servant  and  one  of  the  monks  daily  de¬ 
scend  half  way  down  the  mountain  in 
search  of  perishing  travelers,  whom  they 
nurse,  and  cure  their  frozen  limbs  in 
their  asylum.  And  often  their  large 
St.  Bernard  dogs  go  out  alone  with  pro¬ 
vision  baskets  hung  to  their  necks  in 
search  of  the  distressed.  Many  a  half- 
starved,  half-frozen  traveler  has  been 
scraped  out  of  the  snow,  and  received 
meat  and  drink,  through  the  kindness 
of  these  noble  animals.  They  seem  to 
be  constantly  on  the  look-out  for  an 
errand  of  mercy. 

The  scenery  of  St.  Bernard,  though 
praised  by  many,  has  little  to  commend 
it. 

“  Oh  Solitude,  where  are  thy  charms, 

Which  Sages  have  seen  in  thy  face  !” 

And  such  a  solitude !  A  dread  sterile 
world  of  rocks,  with  neither  tree  nor 
plant  to  relieve  its  barren  aspect.  The 
view  is  hemmed  in  all  around  by  high 
rocky  peaks,  as  bare  and  bald  as 
the  walls  of  the  Convent.  With  no 
human  habitation  in  view,  not  a  glimpse 
of  the  living  busy  world  below,  where 
the  weary  eye  can  see  nothing  but  the 


bald  rocks,  the  snow  and  the  heavens. 
And  yet  there  is  one  star  which  twinkles 
with  inviting  cheerfulness  into  this  night 
of  desert  desolation.  Let  a  man  climb 
thirty  miles  through  a  burning  sun  and 
sultry  atmosphere  up  this  ascent,  and 
reach  the  summit  at  the  point  of  exhaus¬ 
tion,  and  then  after  suddenly  getting 
into  this  region  of  winter,  sit  down  by 
the  crackling  hearth,  “  glowing  warm 
and  bright,”  and  receive  the  cordials, 
refreshments,  and  words  of  cheerful 
sympathy  from  these  “good  Samari¬ 
tans,”  and  let  him  witness  their  kind¬ 
ness  to  the  old  and  infirm,  and  he  will 
find  something  here,  which  many  a  Jew 
and  Levite,  though  of  greater  preten¬ 
sions,  fail  to  impart.  This  is  the  only 
green  plant  on  this  bleak  summit,  which 
makes  its  dreariness  glad,  this  wilder¬ 
ness  blossom  as  the  rose;  a  plant  of 
living,  fruit-bearing  charity.  These 
men  of  very  superior  intelligence  spend 
the  noon  and  evening  of  their  days  in 
a  state  of  total  self-forgetfulness,  and 
often  amid  circumstances  of  severest 
trial,  in  acts  of  unrequited  mercy. 
We  need  not  be  ashamed  to  pay  a  tri¬ 
bute  of  grateful  esteem  to  their  deeds 
of  kindness.  Their  register  contains 
the  record  of  many  a  thankful  heart, 
by  Jew  and  Gentile,  bond  and  free,  who 
have  had  the  happiness  of  feeling  the 
genial  warmth  of  their  hearth. 

A  person  cannot  help  but  recognize 
along  this  route  the  scene  of  Longfellow’s 
Excelsior.  Far  below,  on  the  verge  of 
vegetation  and  sterile  rocks,  is  the  “  Al¬ 
pine  village.”  Then  a  small  forest  of 
pine  trees,  where  many  a  “  withered 
branch  ”  can  be  seen.  Far  below  “  the 
roaring  torrent  deep  and  wide,”  tumbles 
wildly  along,  parallel  with  the  footpath. 
“  The  twilight  cold  and  gray,”  is  piercing 
cold  even  in  mid-summer  ;  “  the  faithful 
hound,”  bounds  in  all  directions  over 
these  bleak  rocks  after  objects  of  mercy. 
And  this  morning  the  early  devotions 
of  the  monks  brought  the  whole  scene 
with  vivid  pleasure  before  my  mind. 

“  At  break  of  day  as  heavenward 

The  pious  monks  of  St.  Bernard, 

Uttered  their  oft-repeated  prayer, 

A  voice  cried  through  the  startled  air, 
Excelsior.” 


Blessed  are  the  undefiled  that  walk 
in  the  way  of  the  Lord. 
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To  Death. 

BY  REV.  R.  LEIGHTON  GERHART. 

O  Death !  thou  hast  but  served  to  make  more 
bright 

The  glory  sought  by  thee  to  render  dim. 

’Tis  seen,  indeed,  the  ravage  of  thy  might, — 

This  voiceless  form,  so  naked,  stark,  and 
grim, 

Is  branded  thine ;  and  thine  the  shriek  and 
groan 

Of  agony,  the  plea  of  misery, 

And  every  shape  that  heaven  and  earth  make 
known 

Of  stunted  life  and  foul  deformity. 

And  yet,  this  love  of  Him,  who  dying  gave 

His  blood  to  quench  the  curse  and  pour  the 
stream 

Of  joyous  light  into  the  yawning  grave, 

Doth  glorify  all  this,  e’en  as  the  sun’s  bright 
beam 

Touches  and  turns  to  stars  of  shining  grace 

o  o 

The  sightless  balls  that  roll  through  endless 
space. 


Idolatry. 


BY  REV.  R.  LEIGHTON  GERHART. 


When  Christianity  appeared  on  earth 
the  whole  world  was  given  up  to  idola¬ 
try.  Magnificent  temples  dedicated  to 
one  god  or  to  another  had  been  erected 
everywhere.  Many  were  models  of 
architectural  beauty.  To-day  their 
ruins  are  the  subject  of  wonder  and 
admiration.  One  of  these,  called  the 
Pantheon,  standing  on  the  summit  of 
Athens,  was  built  of  pure  white  marble 
and  surrounded  by  columns  thirty-four 
feet  high.  It  was  two  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  long,  one  hundred  and  two  feet  wide, 
and  sixty-eight  feet  high.  It  is  spoken 
of  as  being  perhaps  the  most  perfect 
building  ever  raised.  When  we  think 
of  the  wonderful  specimens  of  architec¬ 
ture  given  in  our  own  times,  and  yet 
hear  this  ancient  building  spoken  of  as 
surpassing  them  all,  we  may  form  some 
conception  of  its  beauty. 

The  religious  services  of  the  heathen 
were  not  celebrated  as  with  us,  every 
seven  days,  but  at  irregular  intervals. 
Of  their  festivals,  however,  there  were 
so  many  that  one  almost  wonders  how 
the  people  found  time  to  do  anything 
besides  enjoying  them.  With  the  Homans 
there  were  between  fifty  and  sixty  every 
year.  One  continued  ten  days,  another 
five  days,  a  third  and  fourth  eight  days 
each.  During  these  times  business  and 
labor  of  every  kind  were  suspended.  Ar¬ 


rayed  in  their  holiday  dress,  and  crowned 
with  flowers,  the  people  passed  the  hours 
in  worshiping,  feasting,  and  amusing 
themselves.  When  our  sacred  days 
come,  the  very  atmosphere  seems  per¬ 
vaded  with  a  holy  influence.  The  im¬ 
plements  of  labor  are  put  aside,  the 
shops  are  shut,  the  saloons  closed,  the 
theatres  deserted,  the  streets  are  quiet. 
The  world  has  folded  its  hands  and  for 
a  few  hours  rests.  But  directlv  the 

w 

opposite  of  this  was  the  character  of  the 
sacred  festivals  of  the  heathen.  They 
were  days  when  the  evil  passions  and 
propensities  of  men,  instead  of  being 
curbed,  were  set  free.  Dancing,  feast¬ 
ing,  wild  hilarity,  and  often  utter  aban¬ 
donment  to  the  grossest  sensuality, 
marked  the  day.  Then  the  theatres 
were  opened,  then  the  plays  began,  there 
were  chariot  races  and  gladiatorial  shows, 
and  amusements  of  every  description. 
It  was  upon  a  scene  of  this  kind  that 
St.  Paul,  no  doubt,  looked,  when  he  felt 
his  spirit  stirred  within  him,  and  he 
was  impelled  by  an  irresistible  impulse 
to  preach  Jesus  Christ. 

But  the  idols  of  the  heathen  will  per¬ 
haps  give  us  a  better  idea  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  people  and  their  religion 
than  anything  else.  Sometimes  these 
were  beautiful,  but  again  most  horribly 
ugly.  The  Hindoos  especially  seem  to 
love  to  represent  their  god  under  the 
most  distorted  forms.  From  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other  deformed  and 
grotesque  images  can  be  seen  carved  in 
the  stones  of  the  grottos  or  standing  in 
rude  block-like  statues  in  the  temples, 
or  coarsely  painted  on  the  walls.  Figures 
of  men  with  heads  of  elephants  or  of 
other  animals,  or  with  six  or  seven  human 
heads,  sometimes  growing  in  a  pyramid 
one  out  of  the  other,  sometimes  with  six 
heads  coming  from  one  shoulder, — 
grizzly  and  uncouth  monsters  like 
nothing  in  nature,  yet  too  grotesque  for 
symbols, — such  are  the  objects  of  Hindoo 
worship.  In  a  museum  of  the  city  I 
remember  seeing  an  image,  brought,  I 
judged,  from  some  part  of  Asia.  When 
my  eye  first  fell  upon  it,  I  was  fairly 
startled  by  its  appearance.  It  was  in 
a  half-reclining  posture,  and  was  pro¬ 
bably  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long.  The 
face  was  distorted  with  rage,  the  eyes 
glaring,  the  mouth,  wide  open,  revealed 
tusks  like  those  of  a  boar.  The  body 
was  almost  entirely  naked,  and  in  its 
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hand  it  grasped  a  tremendous  club, 
seeming  thus  to  threaten  with  death 
any  who  dared  to  approach  it.  Yet 
before  this  monstrous  giant  gentle- 
hearted  women  and  innocent  little  chil¬ 
dren  had  humbly  bowed  and  to  it  paid 
their  worship. 

What  a  contrast  between  a  being 
such  as  this  and  the  God  revealed  to 
us  in  our  blessed  Saviour  !  All  that 
we  can  conceive  of  in  this  world  of 
beauty  or  truth,  but  faintly  portrays 
His  loveliness.  “  Like  as  a  father  piti- 
eth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 
them  that  fear  Him.”  No  anger,  no 
malice,  no  revenge  is  seen  in  His  face ; 
His  voice  is  gentle  and  persuasive.  As 
patient  as  a  mother  with  her  child,  the 
Lord  deals  with  His  children,  bearing 
with  all  their  evil,  ever  ready  to  for¬ 
give,  standing  with  arms  outstretched, 
ever  yearning  to  draw  poor  humanity 
to  an  eternal  home  of  rest  and  peace. 

With  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  who 
had  advanced  very  far  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  idols  were  of  the  most  beautiful 
form  conceivable  by  the  imagination. 
Some  of  these  are  still  preserved  in  the 
art  galleries  of  Europe.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  god  of  inspira¬ 
tion  and  genius,  called  Apollo.  So  per¬ 
fectly  beautiful  is  this  statue  that  no 
work  in  sculpture  of  modern  times  can 
at  all  compare  wTith  it.  When  seen  by 
torchlight  the  impression  it  leaves  upon 
the  mind  is  said  to  be  truly  wonderful. 
One  limb,  one  feature,  one  expression 
after  another  is  brought  out  as  the  torch 
moves,  until  the  whole  form  appears  in¬ 
stinct  with  life,  until  it  stands  before 
the  visitor  a  perfect  embodiment  of  all 
that  is  light,  graceful,  inspiring  and 
passionate  in  music  and  poetry.  It  is  a 
work  of  wonder  so  far  surpassing  every¬ 
thing  else  of  the  kind,  that  in  it  the  in¬ 
animate  marble  appears  to  take  a  soul 
and  breathe,  and  move,  and  live  before 
the  eye.  Of  another  idol,  the  great 
Jupiter  of  the  Greeks,  a  celebrated  wri¬ 
ter  thus  speaks :  Within  a  Doric  tem¬ 
pi  q  sixty-eight  feet  high,  ninety-five 
feet  wide,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty 
feet  long,  and  covered  with  sculptures 
in  marble,  the  god  was  to  be  seen.  He 
was  seated  on  a  throne  made  of  gold, 
ebony  and  ivory,  studded  with  precious 
stones.  He  was  so  colossal  that  though 
seated,  his  head  nearly  touched  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  and  it  seemed  as  if  he  would  bear 


away  the  roof  if  he  rose.  There  sat 
the  monarch,  his  head,  neck,  and  arms 
in  massive  proportions.  The  lower  part 
of  his  body  was  veiled  in  a  flowing  man¬ 
tle.  In  his  right  hand  he  bore  a  statue 
of  victory,  in  his  left  a  sceptre  crowned 
with  an  eagle  and  composed  of  every 
kind  of  metal.  Around  him  in  attitudes 
of  grace  circled  the  hours  and  seasons, 
represented  by  statues  of  beautiful 
women.  All  seemed  to  do  homage  to 
the  great  Jupiter.  On  his  face,  it  is 
said,  there  was  a  marvellous  expression 
of  blended  majesty  and  sweetness.  This 
is  known  to  us  not  only  by  the  accounts 
of  eye-witnesses,  but  by  numerous  imi¬ 
tations  and  copies  in  marble  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  One  cannot  fail,  it  is 
said,  to  see  even  in  these  copies  a  won¬ 
derful  expression  of  power,  wisdom  and 
goodness.  The  head,  with  leonine  locks 
of  hair  and  thickly  rolling  beard,  ex¬ 
presses  power ;  the  broad  brow  and  fixed 
gaze  of  the  eyes,  wisdom  ;  w7hile  the  sweet 
smile  of  the  lips  indicates  goodness.  The 
statue,  composed  of  ivory,  was  forty  feet 
high ,  and  seated  on  a  throne  of  twelve  feet. 
To  die  without  having  seen  it  W’as  re¬ 
garded  by  the  Greeks  as  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  of  life. 

While  the  monsters  of  the  heathen 
show  how  false  may  be  the  conception 
of  God  formed  by  men,  this  wonderful 
image  tells  us  how,  even  in  the  hearts  of 
those  to  whom  the  Almighty  had  never 
made  any  special  revelation,  lies  the 
consciousness  of  His  goodness  and  power, 
and  how  slight  is  the  ground  upon  which 
men  can  plead  ignorance  as  an  excuse 
for  wickedness.  This  image  spoke  more 
plainly  than  words,  that  God  was  the 
enemy  of  all  that  was  bad  and  the  friend 
of  all  that  was  good,  Yet  how  little  in 
the  lives  of  its  worshipers  do  we  see  this 
revealed !  At  the  last  day  even,  the 
dumb  idols  of  men  will  rise  up  and  con¬ 
demn  them. 

But  not  content  with  representing  God 
under  the  form  of  a  man,  St.  Paul  tells 
us  “  they  changed  the  glory  of  the  un¬ 
corruptible  God  into  an  image  made 
like  to  birds  and  four-footed  beasts  and 
creeping  things.”  And  reading  this,  we 
at  once  recall  to  mind  the  golden  calf 
set  up  in  the  wilderness,  before  which 
the  Israelites  bowed  in  adoration.  But 
a  greater  confirmation  is  given  us  in  the 
custom  of  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  the 
Israelites  learned  this.  With  them  all 
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animals  were  regarded  with  reverence. 
Even  the  beetle  was  considered  sacred. 
Speaking  of  their  religious  temples,  an 
ancient  writer  says:  ‘‘The  walls  shine 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  with  amber, 
and  sparkle  with  the  various  gems  of 
India  and  Ethiopia;  and  the  recesses 
are  concealed  by  splendid  curtains.  But 
if  you  enter  the  penetralia,  and  inquire 
for  the  image  of  the  god  for  whose  sake 
the  fane  was  built,  one  of  the  attendants 
on  the  temple  approaches  with  solemn 
and  mysterious  aspect,  and,  putting  aside 
the  veil,  suffers  you  to  peep  in  and  take 
a  glimpse  of  the  divinity.  There  you 
behold  a  snake,  a  crocodile  or  a  cat,  or 
some  other  beast, — a  litter  inhabitant  of 
a  cavern  or  bog  than  a  temple.”  So 
sacred  were  dogs  and  cats,  that  wdien  one 
of  the  latter  died  every  individual  of  the 
family  to  whom  it  belonged  shaved  his 
eye-brows,  but  on  the  death  of  a  dog, 
they  shaved  not  only  the  eye-brows,  but 
also  the  head  and  every  part  of  the  body. 
The  cats  were  buried  in  sacred  buildings, 
and  to-day  immense  catacombs  have 
been  found  in  Egypt  filled  with  their 
mummies. 

In  India  the  cow  is  held  sacred  No 
one  is  allowed  to  injure  or  kill  one  for 
any  cause.  If  any  person  is  so  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  to  destroy  one  of  these  sacred 
beasts,  he- is  condemned  to  suffer  the 
following  penalty  in  order  to  expiate  his 
guilt :  “  All  day  he  must  wait  on  a  herd 
of  cows,  and  stand  quaffing  the  dust 
raised  by  their  hoofs ;  at  night,  having 
servilely  attended  them,  he  must  sit  near 
and  guard  them.  Free  from  passion,  he 
must  stand  when  they  stand,  follow  when 
they  move,  and  lie  down  near  them  when 
they  lie  dowrn.  By  thus  waiting  on  a  herd 
for  three  months,  he  who  has  killed  a  cow 
atones  for  his  guilt.”  At  a  particular 
season  they  worship  the  cow,  pouring 
water  on  her  feet  and  putting  oil  on  her 
head.  But  the  Hindoos  go  further  than 
this.  They  worship  the  river  Ganges. 
To  it  the  people  come  in  crowds,  bearing 
sacrifices  of  flowers,  incense  and  clothes 
To  bathe  in  the  river  cleanses  one  from 
all  sin ;  and  he  who  dies  whilst  in  the 
water  is  sure  of  going  to  heaven.  For 
this  purpose  many  sick  persons  are 
brought  a  long  distance  by  their  friends 
or  servants.  After  the  weary  journey  is 
accomplished  the  invalid  is  laid  upon 
the  quiet  bank  of  the  stream  to  await  the 
approach  of  h:s  last  hour.  Beside  him, 


even  w  ithin  reach  of  his  hand,  flows  the 
calm  clear  tide.  A  sense  of  peace  per¬ 
vades  his  heart  as  his  eye  rests  upon  it. 
The  expression  of  anxious  concern  fades 
from  his  countenance  as  the  cool  breath 
of  the  river  fans  his  wasted  cheek.  No 
more  doubt;  a  haven  of  eternal  rest  is 
his.  He  will  draw  his  last  expiring 
breath  lying  upon  the  bosom  of  the  sacred 
stream,  and  with  the  passing  current, 
float  into  Paradise. 

Every  Hindoo  family  has  its  own  par¬ 
ticular  god.  If  the  family  is  poor,  the 
god  is  small  and  made  of  clay,  or  some 
other  cheap  material ;  if  the  people  are 
rich,  gold  and  ivory,  and  precious  gems 
are  not  considered  too  costly  to  be  fash¬ 
ioned  into  the  dumb  divinity.  As  so 
many  gods  are  in  demand  there  are  arti¬ 
sans  whose  special  business  it  is  to  man¬ 
ufacture  them.  A  supply  is  always  kept 
on  hand  in  their  shops,  and  there,  from 
a  great  variety  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
and  every  degree  of  value,  the  man  in 
search  of  a  god  can  select  one.  However, 
I  am  a  little  too  quick  ;  it  is  not  quite  a 
god  wdien  it  is  bought,  for  it  must  pass 
through  the  hands  of  the  priest  before 
reaching  that  height  of  sublimity.  The 
priest  takes  the  image,  anoints  it  with 
oil,  prays  over  it,  blesses  it,  and  thus 
the  divinity  adopted  by  the  family  as 
their  guardian  spirit  is  conjured  into 
the  thing,  and  it  becomes  a  god.  With 
extreme  reverence  it  is  then  placed  upon 
its  throne,  and  to  it  are  offered  fruit, 
flowers,  and  whatever  else  may  bethought 
acceptable.  The  poor  set  apart  a  corner 
of  the  room  for  their  sanctuary,  those 
better  oft*  allot  an  entire  apartment,  while 
the  rich,  often  in  their  beautiful  gardens 
w  here  it  will  be  embowered  in  trees  and 
surrounded  by  brilliant  flowers,  erect 
costly  temples,  and  employ  priests  to  be 
in  daily  attendance.  Regularly  every 
night  the  priest  comes,  takes  the  god, 
undresses  him,  and  puts  him  to  bed,  and 
regularly  every  morning  he  appears 
again  to  waken  the  god,  give  him  a  bath, 
dress  him,  and  give  him  his  breakfast. 

The  custom  of  worshiping  a  river  finds 
some  resemblance  in  the  habit  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  who  worshiped  the 
great  trees  of  the  forest.  A  monstrous 
oak  with  its  towering  head,  giant  arms, 
and  mighty  trunk  was  regarded  as  being 
sacred  to  their  god  Thor,  god  of  thunder. 
There  is  something  sublime  in  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  great  trees.  Especially 
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must  this  have  been  so  with  those  of 
olden  times,  which  grew  in  forests  where 
the  sound  of  the  axe  was  never  heard. 
These,  bearing  every  evidence  of  having 
lived  for  hundreds  upon  hundreds,  and 
even  thousands  of  years,  they  stood  with¬ 
out  showing  any  signs  of  decay,  but 
only  vitality,  enduring  vitality,  in  every 
twig  and  leaf.  When  the  rude  savages 
saw  them  thus,  and  knew  that  they  had 
been  standing  for  many  generations,  saw 
how  the  hurricane  and  the  storm,  the 
cold  breath  of  winter  and  the  hot  blasts 
of  summer  had  no  power  to  affect  their 
strength,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
that  they  began  to  regard  them  as  being 
under  the  special  protection  of  their  god, 
or  yet,  as  having  some  divine  power  in 
themselves. 

One  of  the  most  noble  of  the  Christian 
missionaries  who  first  preached  to  these 
people  found  that  the  greatest  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  converting  them  was  a 
majestic  oak  which  grew  near  the  place 
in  which  he  was.  He  was  an  earnest, 
eloquent  man,  one  whose  whole  soul  was 
in  his  cause,  yet,  though  he  preached 
with  great  force  to  the  simple  people, 
the  great  oak  spoke  in  more  convincing 
tones.  Whatever  influence  the  preacher’s 
words  had  was  dissipated  at  once  by  the 
appearance  of  the  venerable  tree ;  its 
majesty  held  the  people  spell-bound  to 
their  ancient  worship.  At  last  Boniface, 
the  missionary,  resolved  that  he  would 
teach  the  people  in  a  very  practical 
manner,  that  their  faith  was  placed  in  a 
thing  which  could  neither  protect  itself 
nor  them  ;  he  resolved  to  cut  the  tree 
down.  When  the  day  came,  the  people 
gathered  to  the  place  in  immense  crowds. 
Thousands  assembled  on  the  spot.  They 
were  confident  that  the  tree  would  not 
fail ;  they  perhaps  expected  to  see  light¬ 
ning  flash  from  its  dark  foliage  and  de¬ 
stroy  those  who  had  the  temerity  to 
molest  it.  Yet  their  hearts  were  filled 
with  rage  at  the  thought  of  any  one 
daring  to  raise  a  hand  against  what  they 
regarded  with  so  much  reverence.  The 
axes  were  brought,  the  woodmen  ap¬ 
proached,  a  death-like  silence  pervaded 
the  vast  assemblage  ;  all  waited  to  see 
their  god  destroy  his  enemies.  But  the 
keen  axe  struck  the  great  trunk  and  no 
lightning  shot  forth.  The  heathen  began 
to  wonder.  The  axes  were  rapidly  plied, 
and  the  wonder  grew  to  consternation. 
And  when  at  last  the  giant  oak  fell 


crashing  to  the  ground,  the  poor  people 
knew  not  what  to  think ;  they  were  con¬ 
founded.  Hastening  then  to  make  good 
the  impression  he  had  produced,  Boni¬ 
face  had  the  tree  sawed  up,  and  built 
into  a  church ;  and  from  that  church  he 
preached  Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord  and 
Saviour  of  all. 

But  in  their  base  superstition,  men 
have  gone  even  beyond  worshiping  rivers 
and  trees.  Heliogabalus,  one  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  worshiped  a  stone. 
Not  an  ordinary  stone  surely  ?  It  was 
extraordinary  in  one  thing  only,  and 
that  was  in  having  fallen,  it  is  said,  from 
heaven.  Descending  to  earth  in  such  a 
mysterious  manner,  it  was  taken  up  as 
a  messenger  from  the  gods,  a  handsome 
temple  was  erected  for  it  and  a  number 
of  priests  appointed  to  attend  it.  If  we 
were  to  worship  all  the  stones  that  fall 
from  the  clouds  there  would  be  no  end 
to  our  gods,  for  every  one  knows  that 
it  is  a  common  thing  for  meteors  in  their 
wild  flight  to  come  within  the  range  of 
the  earth’s  attraction  and  be  drawn  down 
upon  our  globe.  This  stone  was  pro- 
bahly  of  that  character.  Whatever 
may  have  been  its  virtues,  of  one  thing 
we  are  certain,  it  merited  divine  honors 
no  more  than  the  cobble  stones  with 
which  we  daily  pave  our  streets.  But 
Heliogabalus  had  so  much  superstitious 
reverence  for  his  stone  that  he  carried  it 
with  him  wherever  he  went.  When  he 
entered  Rome  at  the  time  of  his  corona¬ 
tion,  he  bore  it  with  him.  He  came 
seated  in  a  chariot  made  of  ivory,  and 
finished  off  in  gold  ;  he  was  clothed  in 
royal  purple  and  bespangled  with  dia¬ 
monds  and  precious  gems,  but  before 
him,  upon  a  costly  cushion,  lay  the  god 
he  worshiped,  the  precious  stone  which 
fell  from  heaven. 

Thus  from  seeing  God  worshiped  under 
the  image  of  a  man,  we  have  descended 
step  by  step  until  at  last  we  find  intelli¬ 
gent  beings  bowing  down  before  senseless, 
inert  stones.  Thus  we  have  a  practical 
illustration  of  what  St.  Paul  says: 
“When  they  knew  God  they  glorified 
Him  not  as  God,  neither  were  thankful; 
but  became  vain  in  their  imaginations, 
and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened. 
Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  be¬ 
came  fools,  and  changed  the  glory  of  the 
uncorruptible  God  into  an  image  made 
like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds  and 
four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things.” 
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Song  of  the  Brook. 


BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON. 


I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hern, 
I  make  a  sudden  sally, 

And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 

To  bicker  down  the  valley. 

I  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow, 

To  join  the  brimming  river; 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

I  steal  by  lawns  and  grassy  plots, 

I  glide  by  hazel  covers  ; 

I  move  the  sweet  forget-me-nots, 

That  grow  for  happy  lovers. 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow, 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 

For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 

I  wind  about  and  in  and  out, 

With  here  a  blossom  sailing, 

And  here  and  there  a  lusty  trout, 

And  here  and  there  a  grayling, 

And  draw  them  all  along,  and  flow 
To  join  the  brimming  river ; 

For  men  may  come,  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  forever. 


Religion  fop  Week-day  Use. 


BY  LEWIS  H.  STEINER. 


Some  years  ago  a  Scotch  clergyman 
preached  a  sermon,  before  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  on  “  Religion  in  Common  Life,” 
which  was  afterwards  circulated  widely 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The 
object  was  to  show  how  God  could  be 
served  in  our  daily  business,  and  that 
He  could  be  glorified  in  it  by  every  one. 
A  sentence  in  an  address  delivered  by 
Dr.  B.  A.  Gould,  on  the  Observatory 
established  at  Cordova  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Confederacy,  in  reference  to  the 
religion  of  the  natives,  brings  this  sub¬ 
ject  up  in  a  very  strong  light.  Dr. 
Gould  says :  “  With  not  the  slightest 
lack  of  what  is  called  religion,  they 
have  a  melancholy  want  of  morality, 
and  discriminate  broadly  between  the 
two,  which  indeed  they  consider  to  have 
little  to  do  with  each  other.”  These 
South  Americans  represent  a  large 
class  of  our  own  people,  who  look  upon 
religion  as  something  for  specific  times 
(Sundays  and  holydays)  and  specific 
places  (churches,  prayer-meetings,  &c.), 
but  have  no  conception  of  any  use  that 
can  be  made  of  it  at  other  times  and  in 


other  places.  To  such  religion  is  not 
adapted  for  week-day  use,  and  their 
lives  do  not  illustrate  the  truths  of  the 
profession  which  they  make  before  men. 
Now  this  divorce  of  morality  from  reli¬ 
gion  is  so  unnatural,  and  even  shocking, 
when  looked  at  calmly  and  though tfullv, 
that  it  can  only  be  explained  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  long  indifference  to  the  real 
nature  of  religion  itself,  which  cannot 
exist  without  morality.  Indeed,  the 
latter  is  the  body  through  which  its  ex¬ 
istence  can  only  be  demonstrated. 
Without  morality,  without  works,  it  is 
a  mere  phantom,  a  Fata  morgana,  arising 
at  irregular  intervals  before  gazingand, 
it  may  be,  astounded  eyes,  but  unreal 
and  deceptive.  Without  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  its  vivifying  influence  upon 
every  act  of  a  man’s  life,  there  is  no 
proof  of  its  presence.  It  is  not  life- 
giving  but  death-bringing,  not  tending 
to  the  amelioration  of  humanity  but  to 
its  deterioration  through  means  of  dull, 
dead,  lifeless  formality. 

But  this  formality  does  not  show 
itself  only  in  those  who  confine  their 
religion  to  the  use  of  forms,  without 
striving  to  penetrate  their  meaning  and 
to  ensoul  them.  It  is  no  less  present  in 
those  who  reject  prepared  forms,  and 
delight  in  the  spasmodic  indulgence  in 
highly-excited  feeling  at  fixed  intervals. 
The  Pharisee  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  not  only  confined  to  the  class  which 
thanks  God  for  its  superiority  to  the 
poor  Publican,  and  finds  its*  keenest 
delight  in  recounting  how  strictly  it  has 
adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  law.  He 
is  found  among  those  who  eschew  the 
restraints  of  forms,  and  find  their  great¬ 
est  satisfaction  in  occasional  indulgences 
in  all  the  irregular  manifestations  of 
emotionalism,  in  which  they  conceive 
they  attain  unto  a  higher  state  of  reli¬ 
gious  purity  than  is  possible  with  those 
who  labor  to  live  a  life  in  Christ.  He 
is  found  among  the  avowed  formalists 
and  also  among  those  who  boost  of  their 
rejection  of  forms  and  their  advocacy  of 
emotional  information.  And  in  either 
place  he  manifests  to  the  world  the  same 
indifference  to,  what  we  style,  Religion 
for  week-day  use. 

A  man’s  religion  must  not  be  confined 
to  reading  his  Bible — although  that  is 
a  precious  privilege  to  a  toiling  human 
being  ;  to  hearing  earnest,  spiritual  ser¬ 
mons,  although  that  is  a  blessing  which 
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every  man  should  esteem  highly  ;  to 
spiritual  intercourse  with  his  fellow- 
beings  when  souls  beat  in  happy  union 
with  souls — although  that  is  a  boon 
which  commends  itself  to  our  warmest 
affection  ;  or  even  to  private  communing 
with  our  God  and  Father  in  the  silent 
hour  when  we  are  separate  from  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  life— although  that 
is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  soul.  Religion  must  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  Bible-reading,  sermon-hearing, 
to  public  or  even  to  private  prayer. 
Wherever  it  is  found,  it  must  enliven 
every  act  of  a  man’s  life,  and  show  in 
each  that  an  upright  soul  is  striving  to 
do  its  duty.  It  must  show  its  influence 
in  the  week-day  as  well  as  on  Sunday. 

The  short-comings  of  Christians  in 
this  regard,  are  as  painful  as  they  are 
frequent.  The  world  has  the  right  to 
judge  a  man  by  his  acts,  just  as  it  deter¬ 
mines  the  value  of  a  tree  by  its  fruits. 
It  has  no  other  mode  of  getting  at  the 
sincerity  of  a  man.  It  cannot  read  the 
heart,  and  has  no  power  to  scan  the 
mysterious  impulses  that  prompt  men  to 
action,  but  it  has  the  ability  to  scan 
actions ,  and  by  them  to  judge  of  the 
actor.  This  judgment  must  necessarily 
result  in  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of 
the  religion  itself  the  latter  professes,  as 
well  as  to  the  sincerity  or  insincerity  of 
his  professions. 

Hence  not  only  fidelity  to  one’s  Chris¬ 
tian  vows,  but  our  duty  to  live  so  that 
our  lives  may  adorn  our  professions, 
requires  that  the  Christian  spirit  should 
not  be  shown  alone  on  Sundays  and 
Holy-days,  in  churches  or  other  places 
for  public  or  private  worship,  but  should 
enter  into  our  daily  labors,  no  matter 
what  these  may  be,  or  what  the  position 
they  may  occupy  in  the  arbitrary  scale 
of  respectability  by  which  society  mea¬ 
sures  men’s  employments.  The  religion 
that  exhausts  itself  before  it  reaches 
these  is  not  worth  laboring  for,  because 
it  is  not  able  to  assume  such  a  shape  as 
may  bear  fruit. 

When  the  Christian  is  found  not  to 
differ  from  the  world  in  its  ways,  but 
to  show  himself  inordinately  greedy  for 
gain,  fond  of  “  driving  a  close  bargain,” 
indifferent  to  his  pecuniary  obligations, 
clamorous  for  self-advancement  politi¬ 
cally  or  otherwise,  and  totally  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  means  by  which  he  can  secure 
the  same,  unmindful  of  the  necessity  of 


keeping  his  engagements  or  contracts, 
and  requiring  an  argus-eyed  supervision 
in  business  relations  to  keep  him  from 
over-reaching,  the  world  sneers  not 
only  at  him,  but  at  the  religion  he  pro¬ 
fesses. 

The  old  monk,  and  his  predecessor, 
the  hermit,  strove,  by  separation  from 
secular  duties,  and  contact  with  the 
world,  in  solitude  to  work  out  his  salva¬ 
tion.  But  his  error  was  on  the  other 
extreme.  We  must  live,  move,  and 
have  our  being  with  our  fellow-men. 
To  them  we  owe  duties,  and  these  duties 
need  not,  can  not,  conflict  with  the  full 
development  of  the  Christian  char¬ 
acter. 

To  this  end  every  youth  may  apply 
himself— rto  show  how  his  Christian  life 
shall  manifest  itself  in  his  walk  and 
conversation  among  men.  Whatever  be 
his  sphere  of  labor,  let  him  feel  that  he 
must  devote  himself  to  it,  honestly, 
earnestly,  truthfully, — that  over-reach¬ 
ing  in  a  bargain,  indifference  as  to  the 
accurate  performance  of  a  contract, 
selfish  ambition  for  personal  advance¬ 
ment,  and  want  of  recognition  of  the 
worth  and  merits  of  others,  dallying 
with  policy  instead  of  honest  marr'age 
to  truth, — are  all  so  many  indications 
that  the  enemy  of  souls  has  not  been 
routed  from  his  hiding-place.  What 
the  age  wants  more  than  anything  else 
just  now  is  honesty  of  purpose,  earnest¬ 
ness,  unwavering  truth,  and  unfaltering 
integrity.  These  will  elevate  the  low 
grade  of  morality  that  has  been  attained 
in  the  professions  and  the  trades,  and 
will  also  elevate  our  national  reputation, 
because  where  Christian  men  lead  Chris¬ 
tian  lives — there  respect  is  commanded 
and  the  world  freely  affords  it.  But 
these  will  also  show  that  Religion  is  our 
business  night  and  day,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  cannot 
be  assigned  to  certain  hours  or  days, 
but  to  attain  its  full  value,  must  be  with 
us  all  the  time,  even  down  to  the  lasc 
moment  of  our  lives. 


The  Follower. 

We  have  a  youngster  in  the  house 
A  little  man  of  ten, 

Who  dearest  to  his  mother  is 
Of  all  God’s  little  men, 

In-doors  and  out  he  clings  to  her1; 
He  follows  up  and  down  ; 
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He  steals  his  slender  hand  in  hers  ; 

He  plucks  her  by  the  gown. 

“  Why  do  you  cling  to  me  so,  child  ? 
You  track  me  everywhere  ; 

You  never  let  me  be  alone.” 

And  he  with  serious  air 

Answered,  as  closer  still  he  drew, 

“  My  feet  were  made  to  follow  you.” 

Two  years  before  the  boy  was  born, 
Another  child,  of  seven, 

Whom  Heaven  had  lent  to  us  a  while, 
Went  back  again  to  heaven. 

He  came  to  fill  his  brother’s  place, 

And  bless  our  falling  years  ; 

The  good  God  sent  him  down  in  love 
To  dry  our  useless  tears. 

I  think  so,  mother,  for  I  hear 
In  what  the  child  has  said, 

A  meaning  that  he  knows  not  of, 

A  message  from  the  dead. 

He  answered  wiser  than  he  knew, 

“  My  feet  were  made  to  follow  you.” 

Come  here,  my  child,  and  sit  with  me, 
Your  head  upon  my  breast  ; 

You  are  the  last  of  all  my  sons, 

And  you  must  be  the  best. 

How  much  I  love  you,  you  may  guess, 
When,  grown  a  man  like  me, 

You  sit  as  I  am  sitting  now, 

Your  child  upon  your  knee. 

Think  of  me  then  and  what  I  said 
(And  practised  when  I  could)  ; 

“  ’Tis  something  to  be  wise  and  great, 

’Tis  better  to  be  good. 

Oh,  say  to  all  things  good  and  true, 

‘  My  feet  were  made  to  follow  you.’  ” 

Come  here,  my  wife,  and  sit  by  me, 

And  place  your  hand  in  mine 

(And  yours,  my  child)  :  while  I  have  you 
’Tis  wicked  to  repine. 

We  have  had  our  share  of  sorrows,  love; 
We’ve  had  our  graves  to  fill; 

But,  thank  the  good  God  overhead, 

We  have  each  other  still ! 

We’ve  nothing  in  the  world  besides, 

For  we  are  only  three ; 

Mother  and  child,  my  wife  and  child, 
How  dear  you  are  to  me  ! 

I  know — indeed  I  always  knew, 

“  My  feet  were  made  to  follow  you  !” 

— Harper's  Monthly. 


On  Naming  our  Children. 


But  the  present  question  is  “  AVliat 
are  we  to  call  our  baby  ?”  Sometimes 
the  mother,  in  her  hour  of  joy  and 
thankfulness,  as  a  mark  of  affection  for 
her  husband,  says,  “  We’ll  leave  it  with 
father.”  Sometimes  the  father  declines 
the  privilege.  In  other  households  it  is 
the  custom  for  the  father  to  name  the 
boys  and  for  the  mother  to  name  the 
18 


girls.  In  others  the  elder  children  are 
consulted,  or  the  sponsors,  or  some 
rich  relations,  or  some  valued  friend.  So 
that  it  often  happens  that  much  time 
is  spent  and  many  opinions  advanced 
and  many  suggestions  offered  before  the 
decision  is  made.  And  when  the  de¬ 
cision  is  come  to,  it  is  not  always  the 
best.  People’s  tastes  differ  widely  on 
the  matter  of  names.  What  is  very 
sweet  and  suitable  to  old  folks,  may  be 
very  unbecoming  and  harsh  to  the  juve¬ 
niles.  “Mary”  is  music  itself  to  many 
persons ;  it  is  plain  and  common  to 
others.  For  my  part,  give  me  “  Mary  ” 
before  all  other  names  for  our  gentle 
sisters.  “Mary”  is  a  perfect  name. 
It  is  never  out  of  place  or  out  of  season, 
eithei  in  the  royal  palace  or  in  the  la¬ 
borer’s  cot.  It  becomes  a  servant  as 
much  as  a  queen.  Parents  can  never 
be  wrong  in  calling  one  of  their  girls 
“  Mary.”  She  never  will  be  ashamed  of 
it.  Only,  if  your  bright  little  girl  is 
to  be  baptized  “  Mary  ”  do  not  add 
“Ann  ”  to  it,  unless  your  taste  be  differ- 
ent  from  mine.  It  stands  best  alone  as 
the  queen  of  names,  requiring  no  addi¬ 
tional  grace,  Then,  if  the  consultation 
be  concerning  a  boy,  is  there  no  name 
for  him  equal  in  fitness  and  excellence 
to  Mary  ?  I  think  there  is.  But  it  is 
not  Jonathan,  or  Isaac,  or  Timothy,  or 
Nicodemus.  In  their  places  these 
names  are  good.  In  the  Bible  they 
sound  neither  strange  nor  inappropriate. 
Take  them  out  of  the  Bible,  and  im¬ 
mediately  they  seem  to  lose  their  fitness. 
I  vTould  be  very  careful  and  sparing  in 
using  Scripture  names.  Some  are  never 
undesirable,  but  many  are.  We  never 
mention  some  in  connection  with  living 
persons  but  with  a  smile  or  shudder. 
Why  it  is  so  we  cannot  easily  explain. 
There  is  no  particular  reason  for  it,  per¬ 
haps,  but  I  cannot  become  reconciled  to 
the  indiscriminate  uses  of  Moses,  Abra¬ 
ham,  Solomon,  Ezekiel,  and  Titus. 
When  one  sees  in  the  street  a  drunken, 
blaspheming  man  bearing  the  name  of 
Aaron,  or  a  ragged,  dirty  urchin,  just 
come  out  of  jail,  called  Jacob  or  Paul, 
we  cannot  fail  to  notice  an  incongruity 
and  a  combination  which  ought  never 
to  have  existed.  Let  parents,  then,  ex¬ 
ercise  a  little  discretion  in  adopting  bib¬ 
lical  names.  Your  infants,  when  brought 
to  the  font,  are  entirely  in  your  hands ; 
they  are  unconscious  of  what  is  passing. 
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Do  not  give  them  names  of  which  they 
may  live  to  be  ashamed.  Do  not  put 
a  stigma  upon  them  which  they  can 
never  throw  off.  Remember  that  their 
future  may  be  in  a  measure  affected  by 
their  very  names.  It  may  hinder  their 
advance,  or  it  may  promote  their  welfare. 
I  once  knew  a  family  in  which  almost 
evey  member  had  a  Bible  name.  The 
family  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  this 
fact  Whenever  a  fresh  baby  saw  the 
light  the  father,  who  took  the  business 
of  naming  entirely  in  his  own  hands, 
invariably  opened  the  family  Bible,  and 
searched  its  pages  until  he  had  hit  upon 
a  name  to  his  taste.  The  result  of  these 
frequent  studies  was  that  the  sons  were 
called  Lot,  Ezra,  Jehoshaphat,  Amos, 
Lazarus,  and  Titus.  They  are  to  be 
pitied,  poor  fellows.  As  for  Lazarus, 
(who  is  not  a  beggar  covered  with  sores,) 
he  would  give  half  he  possessed  to  get 
rid  of  his  name.  He  always  tried  to 
disguise  it  under  the  abbreviation  of 
Lazzie,”  and  if  contractions  of  this 
kind  were  ever  legitimate  and  laudable, 
there  surely  never  was  a  case  so  urgent 
as  this.  As  I  have  said  before,  some  of 
the  sacred  names  are  most  suitable  in 
this  day  We  never  grow  tired  of  John, 
James,  Thomas,  Sarah,  Elizabeth,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Mary,  and  Ruth.  But  we  cannot 
say  that  of  others. —  Our  Fireside. 


Home  Mission  Hymn. 

BY  C.  W.  E.  SIEGEL. 

O  day  of  Christ,  arise  and  shine  ! 

Awake  with  Thee  Thy  slumb’ring  Bride, 

That,  clothed  in  beams  of  truth  divine, 

Her  voice  proclaim  the  Crucified. 

With  ripened  waves  of  golden  wheat 
The  harvest-fields  of  earth  are  white, — 

O  Zion,  hear  what  hosts  entreat  ! — 

Go,  make  them  garnered  sheaves  of  light. 

Benighted  nations  knock  and  wait, 

For  light  and  truth,  before  the  door; 

And  they  who  stood  in  Zion’s  gate, 

In  homes  beyond  the  deep,  implore. 

For  heavenly  bread  Thy  children  call, 

O  Father  of  the  fainting  give  ; 

And  make  the  Gospel  manna  fall, 

That  famished  souls  may  eat  and  live. 

Sweet  manna  of  the  Saviour’s  name, 

Bedew  the  dreary  wastes  of  earth  ; 

Thou  royal  food  that  angels  claim, 

O  fill  the  soul’s  immortal  dearth. 

Till  breaths  of  heav’n’s  diviner  air 
Upon  each  waiting  soul  shall  blow, 

And  bring  the  sweets  of  answered  prayer, 
Which  only  Christ’s  beloved  know. 


Till  all  the  gathered  tribes  of  God 
The  kingly  courts  of  Salem  fill ; — 

With  palms  and  song  shall  take  the  road, 
That  leads  to  Zion’s  heavenly  hill. 

Till  all  the  jewels  of  love  divine 

Shall  sparkle  in  the  Saviour’s  crown, 

And  Christ’s  eternal  day  shall  shine, 

Where  still  the  powers  of  darkness  frown. 


Fortunes  of  the  Presidents. 


Washington  left  an  estate  worth 
nearly  $300,000 

The  elder  Adams  left  a  moderate  for¬ 
tune  at  his  death. 

Jefferson  died  comparatively  poor. 
If  Congress  had  not  purchased  his  library 
at  a  price  far  above  i  s  value — $20,000 
— he  would  with  difficulty  have  kept 
out  of  bankruptcy  at  the  close  of  his  life. 

Madison  saved  his  money  and  was 
comparatively  rich.  The  fortune  of 
his  widow  was  increased  by  the  purchase 
of  his  manuscript  papers  by  Congress 
for  $30,000. 

James  Monroe,  the  sixth  president, 
died  so  poor  that  he  was  buried  at  the 
expense  of  his  relatives,  in  the  cemetery 
between  Second  and  Third  streets,  near 
the  Bowery  of  New  York  city. 

John  Quincy  Adams  left  about  $50, 
000,  the  result  of  industry,  prudence, 
and  a  small  inheritance.  He  was  me¬ 
thodical  and  economical. 

Andrew  Jackson  left  a  valuable  es¬ 
tate  known  as  the  Hermitage,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Martin  Van  Buren  died  rich.  His 
estate  was  estimated  at  nearly  $300,000. 

James  K.  Polk  left  about  $150,000. 

John  Tyler  was  a  bankrupt  when  he 
became  President.  He  husbanded  his 
means  while  in  office,  married  a  rich 
wife,  and  died  wealthy  in  worldly  for¬ 
tune. 

Zachary  Taylor  left  about  $150,000. 

Millard  Fillmore  died  a  wealthy  man. 

Franklin  Pierce  saved  $50,000  dur¬ 
ing  his  term  of  service  as  President. 

James  Buchanan  died  a  bachelor,  and 
left  an  estate  valued  at  $200,000  at  last. 

Abraham  Lincoln  left  about  $75,000. 

Andrew  Johnson  had  saved  about 
$30,000  at  the  close  of  his  Presidential 
term  as  residue  of  salary,  deposited  it 
with  J.  Cooke  &  Co.,  and  lost  it. 

President  Grant  is  estimated  to  have 
upward  of  a  million. 
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djoof  ApmxtmiA. 


Bishop  Hare  relates  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  incident,  showing  the  effect  that  has 
been  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the 
Indians  at  the  Yankton  Agency,  Da¬ 
kota,  by  the  religious  instruction  they 
have  received  from  the  missionaries. 
He  says  :  “  A  remark  made  the  other 
day  by  one  of  our  Christian  Indians  led 
me  to  the  happy  thought  that  our 
efforts  for  the  children  may  be  doing  a 
work  for  their  parents  of  which  we  do 
not  always  think.  He  came  to  ask  me 
to  baptize  some  grand-children  of  his. 
I  asked,  ‘  Are  their  parents  Christians?’ 

‘  No,’  said  he,  ‘  they  are  not,  but  I  am.’ 
He  continued :  “  I  have  noticed  that 
old  antelopes  are  very  wild  and  scary, 
and  our  hunters  find  it  very  hard  to 
catch  them.  So  they  catch  the  young 
ones.  The  old  ones  come  to  seek  their 
young,  and  then  our  hunters  catch  them 
too.  And  I  thought  if  you  would  take 
and  baptize  these  little  grand-children 
of  mine,  you  might  catch  their  parents, 
too.’  In  the  hope  of  this  good  Indian 
let  us  labor  on,  praying  and  working 
for  the  young,  in  expectation  that  the 
Saviour  whom  we  serve  will  give  us  a 
double  blessing,  first  turning  the  hearts 
of  the  children  to  Himself,  and  then 
turning  the  hearts  of  the  parents  to  the 
children.” 


A  close-fisted  church-goer  paid  his 
pew-rent  reluctantly,  saying  that  he 
should  waste  no  more  money  in  that 
way.  Nothing  could  change  his  resolu¬ 
tion.  He  stayed  away  from  church, 
and  his  sons  followed  his  example. 
They  soon  formed  bad  habits.  The  old 
man  saved  his  pew-rent ;  but  his  boys 
squandered  all  his  property,  which  they 
managed  to  get  into  their  hands ;  and 
in  his  old  age  he  was  turned  out  into 
the  world  houseless  and  penniless.  His 
five  dollars  had  cost  him  over  eight 
thousand  dollars,  and  who  can  estimate 
all  the  other  losses  ? 


What  am  I  Good  for? — Remem¬ 
ber  the  parable  of  the  talents — one  had 
ten,  another  five,  another  two,  and  an¬ 
other  one.  So  it  is  among  men  to  day. 
Our  “  talents”  may  be  compared  with 
money,  with  education,  acquired  art, 
natural  gifts,  or  with  an  opportunity  to 
do  good.  If  we  use  our  one,  two,  or  five 
talents  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  we 
shall  be  accepted,  and  earn  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  Him  who  judges  righteously. 
Are  we  so  living  to-day  that  we  can  ask 
or  hope  for  God’s  blessing  on  the  course 
we  are  pursuing  ?  This  is  our  right, 
our  privilege,  and  our  duty.  We  may 
count  our  passing  moments  as  unim¬ 
portant,  as  they  may  appear  to  be  un¬ 
eventful.  But  “  time  flies,”  and  we 
must  fly  to  keep  up,  or  be  left  behind  ; 
each  second,  like  the  tick  of  a  clock, 
makes  its  record.  We  do  not  realize 
this  until  we  come  into  middle  life  or 
old  age,  when  if  our  time  has  been  frit¬ 
tered  away,  we  are  punished  in  a  “  hell” 
of  regrets  for  lost  time  aud  lost  oppor¬ 
tunity.” 


I  have  read  this  touching  story  of  the 
late  war.  After  a  great  battle,  the 
name  of  a  certain  young  soldier  was 
found  on  the  list  of  the  killed-  There 
was  one  heart  on  which  the  sad  tidings 
fell  with  a  crash  like  that  of  the  ava¬ 
lanche  as  it  falls  from  the  mountain 
upon  the  sleeping  village  in  the  valley. 
At  first  she  hoped  that  it  might  not  be 
true,  but  as  W’eeks  passed  on,  and  no 
tidings  came,  hope  died  in  her  heart. 
Weeks  passed  into  months,  till  nearly 
a  year  had  gone  by,  when  one  day  a 
letter  came  bearing  the  familiar  hand. 
Tearing  it  open,  she  found  but  a  few 
hastily-written  words ;  but  they  were 
from  "him  she  had  so  long  mourned  as 
dead.  He  had  been  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner.  He  had  sutlered  ter¬ 
ribly,  but  was  now  released,  aud  was  on 
his  way  home.  Scarcely  had  she  read 
the  few  words  in  bewildered  joy,  when 
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she  heard  the  old  step  on  the  porch,  and 
the  noble  form  of  him  she  loved  stood 
before  her,  bearing  the  scars  of  battle 
and  an  empty  sleeve,  but  still  living. 
If  he  had  actually  been  dead,  and  had 
been  raised  up  from  the  grave,  her 
mingled  astonishment  and  joy  could  not 
have  been  deeper.  This  incident  may 
help  us  to  realize  the  feelings  of  the 
disciples  when  Jesus  appeared  to  them 
after  His  resurrection. 


Daniel  Webster  on  Sabbath-schools. 

The  following  letter,  written  by  one 
whose  name  our  land  honors  and  is  hon¬ 
ored  by,  will  be  read  with  interest  by  Sab¬ 
bath-school  workers.  It  is  furnished  by 
John  S.  C.  Abbott  to  a  New  York  journal- 

Marshfield,  June  15,  1852. 
Professor  Pease: 

Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  very 
able  and  interesting  annual  report  of 
the  condition  of  the  Aew  York  Sabbath- 
school  Association,  and  read  it  with 
great  pleasure  and  instruction.  It  is 
gratifying,  very  gratifying,  to  learn  that 
in  a  city,  where  vice  and  immorality 
run  riot  with  impunity,  a  few  humble 
Christians  have  devoted  their  time  and 
energies  to  the  cause  of  religion  ;  and  I 
fervently  pray  that  your  labors  may  be 
crowned  with  success. 

The  Sabbath-school  is  one  of  the  great 
institutions  of  the  day.  It  leads  our 
youth  in  the  path  of  truth  and  morality, 
and  makes  them  good  men  and  useful 
citizens.  As  a  school  of  religious  in¬ 
struction  it  is  of  inestimable  value.  As 
a  civil  institution  it  is  priceless.  It  has 
done  more  to  preserve  our  liberties  than 
grave  statesmen  and  armed  soldiers. 
Let  it  then  be  fostered  and  preserved 
until  the  end  of  time. 

I  once  defended  a  man  charged  with 
the  awful  crime  of  murder.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial  I  asked  him  what 
could  have  induced  him  to  stain  his 
hands  with  the  blood  of  a  fellow-being. 
Turning  his  blood-shot  eyes  full  upon 
me,  he  replied : 

“  Mr.  Webster,  in  my  youth  I  spent 
the  holy  Sabbath  in  evil  amusements 
instead  of  frequenting  the  house  of 
prayer  and  praise.” 

Could  we  go  back  to  the  early  years 
of  all  hardened  criminals,  I  believe,  yes, 
firmly  believe,  that  their  subsequent 


crimes  might  thus  be  traced  back  to 
the  neglect  of  youthful  religious  instruc¬ 
tion.  _ 

Many  years  ago  I  spent  a  Sabbath 
with  Thomas  Jefferson  at  his  residence 
in  Virginia.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  the  weather  was  delightful. 
When  engaged  in  discussing  the  beauties 
of  the  Bible,  the  sound  of  a  bell  broke 
upon  our  ears.  Turning  to  the  Sage  of 
Monticello,  I  remarked, 

“  How  sweetly,  how  very  sweetly, 
sounds  that  Sabbath  bell !” 

The  distinguished  statesman  for  a 
moment  seemed  lost  in  thought,  and 
then  replied,  “Yes!  my  dear  Webster, 
yes,  it  melts  the  heart ;  it  calms  our 
passions,  and  makes  us  boys  again.” 

Here  I  observed  that  man  was  an 
animal  formed  for  religious  worship ; 
and  that  notwithstanding  all  the  sophis¬ 
try  of  Epicurus,  Lucretius,  and  Vol¬ 
taire,  the  Scriptures  stood  upon  a  rock 
as  firm,  as  immovable  as  truth  itself; 
that  man,  in  his  purer,  loftier  breath¬ 
ings,  turned  the  mental  eyes  toward 
immortality;  and  that  the  poet  only 
echoed  the  general  sentiment  of  nature 
in  saying, 

“  The  soul,  secure  in  her  existence,  smiles 
At  the  drawn  dagger,  and  defies  its  point.” 

Mr.  Jefferson  fully  concurred  in  this 
opinion,  and  observed  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  American  mind  was  in  a 
different  direction ;  and  that  the  Sun¬ 
day-school  (he  did  not  use  our  more 
correct  word  Sabbath)  presented  the 
only  legitimate  means  under  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  avoiding  the  rock  on  which 
the  French  Republic  was  wrecked. 

“Burke,”  said  he,  “never  uttered  a 
more  important  truth  than  when  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  that  a  religious  education  was 
the  cheap  defense  of  nations.  Raikes 
has  done  more  for  our  country  than  the 
present  generation  will  acknowledge. 
Perhaps  when  I  am  cold  he  will  obtain 
his  reward.  I  hope  so.  I  earnestly 
hope  so.  I  am  considered,  Mr.  Webster, 
to  have  little  religion;  but  now  is  not 
the  time  to  correct  errors  of  this  sort. 

I  have  always  said,  and  always  will  say, 
that  the  studious  perusal  of  the  sacred 
volume  will  make  better  citizens,  better 
fathers,  and  better  husbands.  Of  the 
distinguished  Raikes  he  was  clarum  et 
venerabile  nomen.” 

I  took  the  liberty  of  saying  that  I 
found  more  pleasure  in  Hebrew  poetry 
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than  in  the  best  productions  of  Greece  I  husband  had  no  legal  authority  with 
and  Rome;  that  the  “harp  upon  the  which  to  back  his  wishes  or  his  coin- 
willows  of  Babylon”  had  charms  for  mauds,  the  head  of  the  family  to  which 
me  beyond  anything  in  the  numbers  of  his  wife  belonged  by  birth  would  natu- 
the  blind  man  of  Smyrna.  I  then  rally  hesitate  to  interfere  with  the  con- 
turned  to  Jeremiah  (there  was  a  fine  duct  of  one  who  had  to  all  intents  and 
folio  of  the  Scriptures  before  me  of  purposes  become  a  member  of  a  differ- 
1458)  and  read  aloud  some  of  those  eut  family.  The  very  fact  of  this  in¬ 
sublime  passages  that  used  to  delight  dependent  position  of  the  weaker  sex 


me  on  my  father’s  knee. 


would  in  itself  have  "one  far  to  shock 


But  I  fear,  my  dear  friend,  I  shall  the  feelings  of  Juvenal,  who,  of  all 
tire  you  with  my  prolix  account  of  what  Roman  writers  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
was  a  pleasant  Sabbath,  spent  in  the  quainted,  wras  the  most  conservative, 
company  of  one  who  has  filled  a  very  and  clung  most  fondly  to  the  manners 
large  space  in  our  political  and  literary  and  customs  of  his  fathers,  under  which 
annals.  Rome  had  learned  to  rule  the  nations 

Thanking  you  for  your  report,  and  of  the  earth.  But  matters  did  uot  end 
heartily  concurring  with  you  in  the  here.  The  practical  change  in  the  con- 
truth  of  your  quotation,  that  “  Right-  duct  of  women  was  even  greater  than 
eousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a  the  change  that  had  developed  itself  in 


reproach  to  any  people,” 


their  legal  position.  Many  causes  had 


I  remain,  with  high  regard,  your  been  at  work  to  bring  this  change 


friend, 


Daniel  Webster. 


Woman  in  Ancient  Rome. 


about.  The  education  which  the  Roman 
considered  proper  and  decorous  for  his 
daughters  was  the  same  now,  as  it  had 
been  in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic, 
when,  amid  a  tribe  of  herdsmen  and 
In  the  days  of  Juvenal  there  were  I  shepherds,  the  highest  praise  that  could 
other  causes  which  had  conspired  to  be  placed  as  an  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of 
place  women  in  a  position  of  far  greater  a  deceased  matron  was  the  statement 
independence  in  regard  to  their  hus-  that  she  who  lay  beneath  had  led  a  so- 
bands.  During  the  later  times  of  the  ber  and  pious  life,  had  regulated  her 
Republic,  the  ancient  and  solemn  form  household  with  diligence,  and  had  pre- 
of  religious  marriage,  by  which  the  wife  sided  ably  at  the  spinning-wheel,  un¬ 
passed  as  it  were  into  her  husband’s  touched  by  foreign  manners,  careless  of 
family,  and  became  subject  to  his  father,  what  occurred  abroad ;  and,  finally,  that 
had  fallen  into  desuetude.  The  cere-  she  had  been  the  wife  of  only  one  lord 
mony  was  long  and  inconvenient,  and  and  master,  and  had  never  sought  a 
the  increasing  levity  of  women  would  second  matrimonial  alliance.  Innocence 
not  brook  so  complete  a  loss  of  inde-  such  as  this,  grounded  on  simple  habits, 
pendence.  So  entirely  had  this  cere-  and  preserved  by  ignorance,  might  in- 
mony  gone  out  of  fashion  in  the  time  of  deed  be  maintained  by  the  rude  farmers 
Tiberius,  that,  according  to  the  testi-  of  Latium — among  the  citizens  of  what 
mony  of  Tacitus,  considerable  difficulty  was  then  merely  the  capital  of  an  Italian 
was  on  one  occasion  experienced  during  tribe.  But  when  once  the  highly  cul- 
that  reign  before  a  chief  priest  could  tivated  nations  of  the  East  began  to 
be  found  whose  parents  had,  as  the  re-  pour  their  treasures  into  the  open  bosom 
ligious  canon  required,  been  joined  to-  of  the  Queen  of  the  Mediterranean, 
gether  according  to  the  forms  of  this  such  innocence  and  ignorance  could  no 
most  ancient  and  binding  rite.  In  the  longer  be  of  any  avail,  even  had  men 
place  of  this  old  covenant  of  marriage,  been  in  earnest  in  their  endeavors  to 
a  new  custom  gradually  arose  by  which  preserve  them.  “Conquered  Greece  led 
the  woman  did  not  cease  to  be  a  mem-  her  conquerors  captive,”  in  morals  no 
ber  of  her  father’s  household,  but  was,  less  than  in  philosophy  and  in  art,  and 
in  technical  language,  merely  entrusted  now  the  softer  manners  and  the  looser 
as  a  temporary  deposit  to  her  husband,  morals  of  the  JEgean  were  transferred 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  position  of  to  the  hills  among  which  Curius  had 
women  tended  to  become  one  of  great  tilled  his  farm,  and  Camillus  driven  his 
practical  independence;  for  while  the  |  oxen. — Edward  Wilford,  M.  A. 
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What  Shall  we  do  with  Our 
Daughters  ? 

Bring  them  up  in  the  way  they  should 
g°-  . 

Give  them  a  good,  substantial,  com¬ 
mon-school  education. 

Teach  them  how  to  cook  a  good  meal 
of  victuals. 

Teach  them  how  to  wash  and  iron 
clothes. 

Teach  them  how  to  darn  stockings 
and  sew  on  buttons. 

Teach  them  how  to  make  their  own 

dresses. 

Teach  them  to  make  skirts. 

Teach  them  to  make  bread. 

Teach  them  all  the  mysteries  of  the 
kitchen,  the  dining-room  and  parlor. 

Teach  them  that  a  dollar  is  only  one 
hundred  cents. 

Teach  them  that  the  less  they  live 
within  their  income,  the  nearer  they  get 
to  the  poor-house. 

Teach  them  to  wear  calico  dresses, 
and  do  it  like  a  queen. 

Teach  them  a  good,  round,  rosy  romp 
is  worth  fifty  delicate  consumptives. 

Teach  them  to  wear  thick,  warm 
shoes. 

Teach  them  to  do  the  marketing  for 
the  family. 

Teach  them  to  foot  up  store  bills. 

Teach  them  that  God  made  them  in 
His  own  image,  and  that  no  amount  of 
tight  lacing  will  improve  the  model. 

Teach  them  every  day,  hard,  practi¬ 
cal  common  sense. 

Teach  them  self-reliance. 

Teach  them  a  good,  steady,  greasy, 
mechanic,  without  a  cent,  is  worth  a 
dozen  oil-pated  loafers  in  broadcloth. 

Teach  them  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  intemperate  and  dissolute  young 
men. 

Teach  them  to  climb  apple-trees,  go 
fishing,  cultivate  a  garden,  drive  a  road 
team,  or  a  farm  wagon. 

Teach  the  accomplishments — music, 
drawing,  painting — if  you  have  the 
time  and  money  to  do  it  with. 

Teach  them  not  to  paint  and  powder. 

Teach  them  not  to  wear  false  hair. 

Teach  them  to  say  no,  and  mean  it, 
or  yes,  and  stick  to  it. 

Teach  them  to  regard  the  morals,  not 
the  money,  of  the  beau. 

Teach  the  essentials  of  life — truth, 


honesty,  uprightness — then  at  a  suitable 
time  let  them  marry. 

V 

Bely  upon  it,  that  on  your  teaching 
depends  in  a  great  measure  the  weal  or 
woe  of  their  after  life. 


She  Gave  Them  Herself. 


Said  a  mother  to  me  one  day :  “  When 
my  children  were  young,  J  thought  the 
very  best  thing  I  could  do  for  them,  was 
to  give  them  myself.  So  I  spared  no 
pains  to  talk  to  them,  to  teach  them,  to 
read  to  them,  to  pray  with  them,  to  be 
a  loving  companion  and  friend  to  my 
children.  I  had  to  neglect  my  house 
many  times  :  I  had  no  time  to  indulge 
myself  in  many  things  which  I  should 
have  liked  to  do.  I  was  so  busy  adorn¬ 
ing  their  minds  and  cultivating  their 
hearts’  best  affections,  that  I  could  not 
adorn  their  bodies  in  fine  clothes,  though 
I  kept  them  neat  and  comfortable  at  all 
times.  I  have  my  reward  now.  My 
sons  are  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  my 
grown-up  daughter  a  lovely  Christian 
woman.  I  have  plenty  of  time  to  sit 
down  now  and  rest,  plenty  of  time  to 
keep  my  house  in  perfect  order,  plenty 
of  time  to  indulge  myself  in  many  ways, 
besides  going  about  my  Master’s  busi¬ 
ness  whenever  He  has  need  of  me.  I 
have  a  thousand  beautiful  memories  of 
their  childhood  to  comfort  me.  Now 
that  they  have  gone  out  into  the  world, 
I  have  the  sweet  consciousness  of  having 
done  all  I  could  to  make  them  ready 
for  whatever  wrork  God  calls  them  to 
do.  I  gave  them  the  best  I  could — 
myself.” 


Good  Proverb. — The  Arabs,  who 
have  many  good  proverbs,  have  one 
which  is  found  true  and  truer  the  more 
experience  we  have  of  life.  “  While 
the  word  is  yet  unspoken,”  they  say 
“  you  are  master  of  it ;  when  once  it  is 
spoken,  it  is  master  of  you.” 


When  Henry  the  Great  of  France 
was  advised  to  proceed  with  rigor 
against  some  disaffected  towns,  which 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  he  replied, 
“The  gratification  which  may  be  de¬ 
rived  from  revenge  is  but  momentary, 
while  the  pleasure  of  forgiveness  is  ever¬ 
lasting.” 
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Anecdote  of  Mendelssohn. 


Great  as  Mendelssohn  was  as  a  com¬ 
poser,  I  believe  he  was  far  greater  both 
as  a  pianist  and  an  organist.  Under 
his  hand  each  instrument  “discoursed” 
after  a  manner  as  original  as  it  was 
captivating.  Scarcely  had  he  touched 
the  key-board  than  something  that  can 
only  be  explained  as  similar  to  a  plea¬ 
surable  electric  shock,  passed  through 
his  hearers  and  held  them  spell-bound 
— a  sensation  that  was  only  dissolved 
as  the  last  chord  was  struck,  and  when 
one’s  pent-up  breath  seemed  as  if  only 
able  to  recover  its  usual  action  by  means 
of  a  gulp  or  a  sob. 

An  anecdote  relative  to  this  feeling  I 
may  here  introduce,  as  told  me  by  Sir 
Michael  Costa.  On  one  occasion  of 
Mendelssohn  being  in  Switzerland,  he 
and  Sir  Michael  met  at  the  church  of 
Friburgh,  in  which  building  the  organ 
is  of  such  world-wide  celebrity  that  few 
persons — especially  those  who  lay  claim 
to  any  musical  taste — leave  the  town 
without  going  to  hear  it.  At  the  time 
referred  to  the  custodian  was  somewhat 
of  a  bear,  and  most  determinedly  re¬ 
fused,  either  for  love  or  money,  to  per¬ 
mit  any  stranger  to  place  his  finger 
upon  the  keys,  although  he  himself  had 
not  the  slightest  pretension  to  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  an  organist ;  and  so  far  from 
showing  the  capabilities  of  the  instru¬ 
ment,  induced  very  many  to  go  away 
under  the  impression  that  they  had 
been  “  sold,”  and  that  all  Murray  and 
other  guide-books  have  stated  was  no¬ 
thing  better  than  a  “delusion  and  a 
snare.”  Mendelssohn  was  resolved,  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  to  ascertain  what  the 
Friburg  organ  was  made  of.  For  this 
purpose  he  drew  the  custodian  out, 
working  upon  his  weak  points  of  cha¬ 
racter — for  the  old  man  really  loved 
the  organ  as  if  it  had  been  his  child — 
but  as  to  getting  his  consent  that  seemed 
to  be  beyond  the  possibility  of  realiza¬ 
tion.  Every  one  who  ever  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  acquainted  with  Men¬ 
delssohn  must  have  been  attracted  by 
his  winning  manners,  his  courteous 
bearing,  and  his  manifestation  of  de¬ 
cided  character.  Whether  he  won  upon 
the  old  man  by  one  of  these  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  his  “  native  worth,”  in  particular, 
or  by  their  combination,  can  only  be 
inferred. 


Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  long  par¬ 
ley  he  was  permitted  to  try  one  range 
of  keys.  One  hand  he  employed  at  first 
quietly  using  the  other  in  drawing  the 
stops,  and  when  he  had  thus  got  out  as 
many  as  seemed  applicable  for  his  pur¬ 
pose,  he  made  a  dash  which  completely 
staggered  the  old  man,  and  began  to 
play  as  only  he  could  play.  The  old 
man  gasped  for  breath.  He  clutched 
the  rail  against  which  he  was  standing, 
and  for  an  instant  seemed  as  if  he  would 
drag  this  bold  intruder  from  his  seat. 
That  impulse  was,  however,  only  momen¬ 
tary;  for  he  soon  stood  as  it  were  spell¬ 
bound,  until  a  break  in  the  gushing 
harmony  enabled  him  to  make  an  effort 
to  ascertain  who  the  master  spirit  was 
that  made  the  organ  speak  as  he  had 
never  heard  it  speak  before.  Sir  Michael 
Costa,  at  first  scarcely  knowing  whether 
it  were  better  to  smile  at  the  old  man’s 
astonishment,  or  let  events  take  their 
course,  or  to  enlighten  him  at  once,  de¬ 
cided  upon  the  former  course ;  but  at 
this  moment  the  old  man  seized  him  by 
the  arm  and  gasped  out,  “  Who,  in 
heaven’s  name,  is  that  man  ?  ”  But 
when  he  answered  slowly  and  deliber¬ 
ately,  “  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,” 
he  staggered  as  if  struck  bv  a  tremeu- 
dous  blow.  “And  I  refused  him  to 
touch  my  organ  !”  he  sorrowfully  said. 
But  as  Mendelssohn  began  again  to  play, 
he  gave  an  impatient  sign  that  he  should 
not  be  disturbed,  and  listened  and 
listened  as  he  never  listened  again,  as  if 
some  mighty  spirit  had  entranced  him. 
The  object  gained,  Mendelssohn  spoke  a 
few  kind  words  to  the  old  man,  and  so 
departed,  leaving  an  impression  upon 
his  mind  and  heart  that  without  doubt, 
during  the  time  that  he  was  spared,  was 
never  for  an  hour  obliterated. — Tinsleys 
Magazine. 


How  to  Educate. — Mirabeau  was 
once  asked  what  was  the  best  way  ot 
teaching  popular  liberty?  He  replied, 
“  Begin  with  the  infant  in  the  cradle, 
and  let  the  first  name  it  lisps  be  Wash¬ 
ington.”  So  we  would  say  to  Christian 
parent,  the  best  way  to  teach  your  chil¬ 
dren  the  knowledge  of  that  liberty  which 
makes  them  free,  indeed,  is  to  begiu  in 
the  cradle,  and  let  the  first  name  you 
teach  them  to  speak,  be  Jesus. 
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GOSPEL  LESSONS. 

SEPTEMBER  5.  EESSOX  XXXVI.  1875. 


Fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  St.  Matthew,  vi.  24-34. 


24.  No  man  can  serve  two  masters  :  for  either 
he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other  :  or  else 
he  will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other. 
Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon. 

25.  Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  Take  no  thought 
for  your  life,  what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall 
drink  ;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what  ye  shall 
put  on.  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat,  and  the 
body  than  raiment  ? 

26.  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air :  for  they  so<v 
not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns ; 
yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are 
ye  not  much  better  than  they  ? 

27.  Which  of  you  by  taking  thought  can  add 
one  cubit  unto  his  stature  ? 

28.  And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment? 
Consider  the  hlies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow  ; 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin: 

29.  And  vet  I  sav  unto  vou,  That  even  Solo¬ 


mon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these. 

30.  Wherefore,  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of 
the  field,  which  to  day  is,  and  to  morrow  is  cast 
into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more-clothe  you, 
0  ve  of  little  faith? 

31.  Therefore  take  no  thought,  saying,  What 
shall  we  eat  ?  or,  What  shall  we  drink  ?  or, 
Wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed? 

32.  (For  after  all  these  things  do  the  Gentiles 
seek  :)  for  your  heavenly  Father  knoweth  that 
ye  have  need  of  all  these  things. 

33.  But  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
his  righteousness;  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you. 

34.  Take  therefore  no  thought  for  the  morrow  : 
for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things 

|  of  itself.  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
I  thereof. 


QUESTIONS. 


24.  What  does  our  Saviour  say  about  man's 
service  ?  If  two  masters  agree  in  their  com¬ 
mands,  cannot  a  man  serve  both  ?  What  kind 
of  masters,  then,  must  they  be  whom  a  man 
cannot  serve?  Why  cannot  a  man  serve  two 
such  masters?  What  masters  of  this  kind  does 
Christ  mention?  What  is  the  meaning  of 
mammon  ?  How  much  of  our  service  does  God 
require?  Matt.  xxii.  37. 

25.  What  does  Christ  say  in  this  verse?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  take  no  thought  ?  Is  it  wrong 
to  think  at  all  about  worldly  things  ?  If  not, 
what,  then,  does  our  Saviour  mean  ?  If  the  life 
is  of  more  account  than  meat,  and  the  body 
than  raiment,  what  is  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  this  ? 

26.  What  illustration  does  our  Saviour  give 
of  our  heavenly  Father  providing  food  ?  Are 
we  much  better  than  the  fowls  of  the  air?  In 
what  respect  are  we  better  than  they  ? 

27.  What  question  does  our  Saviour  ask  in 
this  verse?  What  is  a  cubit?  What  is  meant 
by  stature?  Can  we  add  to  our  height  by  any 
amount  of  care  and  anxiety  ?  If  we  cannot 
do  this,  can  we  procure  any  earthly  good  by 
anxious  care?  If  wTe  are  to  succeed  in  any¬ 
thing,  who  must  help  us?  Should  we,  then, 
not  always  trust  in  Him? 

28.  29.  What  illustration  does  our  Saviour 
give  in  these  verses  of  our  heavenly  Father 
providing  raiment?  What  kind  of  lilies  are 
here  meant  ?  With  whom  are  they  compared  ? 
What  is  meant  by  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  ? 


Who  gives  to  the  lilies  of  the  field  their  superior 
glory  and  beauty  ? 

30.  What  conclusion  does  our  Saviour  draw 
from  God’s  clothing  the  lilies?  Should  we,  then, 
not  trust  in  God  for  raiment  as  well  as  for  food  ? 
If  we  do  not  thus  trust  in  Him,  is  it  not  evident, 
that  we  have  but  little  faith  ? 

31.  What  questions  does  our  Saviour  say  we 
should  not  ask  in  an  anxious  spirit? 

32.  Who  seek  anxiously  after  food  and  raiment? 
Who  are  the  Gentiles?  Why  do  they  seek  after 
these  things  in  this  spirit  ?  Who  knows  that  we 
have  need  of  these  things  ?  Is  it  not,  then,  heath¬ 
enish  to  think  too  much  about  these  things? 

33.  What  should  we  seek  first  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  first  here?  What  is  meant  by 
the  kingdom  of  God?  What  by  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  God  ?  Rom.  iii.  21, 22.  What  promise 
is  given  to  such  seeking?  What  is  meant  by 
all  these  things  ?  What  does  David  say  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  matter  ?  Ps.  xxxvii.  25.  What  does 
St.  Paul  say  in  regard  to  the  profit  of  godliness ? 
1  Tim.  iv.  8. 

34.  What  conclusion  does  our  Saviour  draw 
in  this  verse?  Why  are  we  not  to  be  anxious 
about  to-morrow  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  for 
the  morrow  shall  take  thought  for  the  things  of 
itself?  What  is  the  meaning  of  sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof?  How  does  David 
express  his  trust  in  God?  Ps.  xxiii.  Comp. 
Ps.  xxxvii.  3-6.  Would  we  not  be  more  happy 
than  we  are  if  we  had  such  trust  in  our  hea¬ 
venly  Father? 


CATECHISM. 


XXXVI. 

99.  What  is  required  in  the  third  command  ? 

That  we,  not  only  by  cursing,  or  perjury,  but 
also  by  rash  swearing,  must  not  profane  or 
abuse  the  name  of  God  ;  nor  by  silence  or  con¬ 
nivance  be  partakers  of  these  horrible  sins  in 
others  ;  and  briefly,  that  we  use  the  holy  name 
of  God  no  otherwise  than  with  fear  and  reve¬ 
rence  ;  so  that  He  may  be  rightly  confessed  and 
worshiped  by  us,  and  be  glorified  in  all  our 
words  and  works. 


Lord's  Day. 

100.  Is  then  the  profaning  of  God’s  name,  by 
swearing  and  cursing,  so  heinous  a  sin,  that  His 
wrath  is  kindled  against  those  who  do  not  en¬ 
deavor;  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  to  prevent 
and  forbid  such  cursing  and  swearing? 

It  undoubtedly  is  ;  for  there  is  no  sin  greater, 
or  more  provoking  to  God,  than  the  profaning 
of  His  name,  and  therefore  He  has  commanded 
this  sin  to  be  punished  with  dearh. 
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Comments. — The  theme  of  this  lesson 
is,  the  trust  in  the  protecting  and  the 
providing  providence  of  God,  which  all 
His  faithful  servants  may  and  should 
possess. 

24.  Masters.  Those  who  have  entire 
control  over  a  man,  and  whom  he  must 
obey  in  all  things.  If  two  masters 
agree  in  what  they  command,  he  can 
obey  both  ;  but,  if  they  have  separate 
and  opposite  interests,  he  cannot  do  it, 
because  they  will  command  opposite  and 
contradictory  things.  Mammon.  This 
is  a  Chaldean  word,  and  means  wealth, 
money,  as  over  against  the  true  God, 
our  Saviour  here  regards  wealth  as  a 
person,  an  idol-god. 

25.  Take  no  thought.  This  expression 
does  not  mean  that  we  are  to  lay  aside 
all  thought,  concern  and  effort  in  regard 
to  worldly  things ;  but  rather  that  we 
are  not  to  be  full  of  anxious  thought 
and  care  (which  distracts  and  divides 
the  soul)  so  as  to  be  led  to  neglect  our 
souls.  God,  having  given  unto  us  life, 
which  is  the  greater  gift,  will  not  neglect 
to  give  us  the  less, — food  and  raiment. 

26.  AAe  are  immortal  creatures,  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  which  the  fowls 
of  the  air  are  not,  and  therefore  we  are 
much  better  than  they.  If  God  pro¬ 
vides  for  these,  surely  we  may  trust  iu 
Him  to  provide  for  us,  if  we  use  the 
strength  and  knowledge  which  He  has 
given  us. 

27.  A  cubit  is  the  length  from  the 
elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  middle  finger, 
about  21  inches.  Stature.  This  word 
means  in  the  original  Greek,  both  height 
in  size  and  length  of  life.  Either  or 
both  meanings  give  a  good  sense.  For, 
as  it  is  impossible  for  a  grown  man  to 
add  an  inch  or  even  a  hair’s  breadth  to 
his  height,  or  a  day,  or  even  a  minute  to 
the  length  of  his  life,  by  any  amount  of 
anxious  care  or  worry,  so  it  is  also  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  procure  any  worldly 
thing,  food  or  raiment  by  taking  such 
anxious  thought.  God  must  help  us  if 
we  are  to  succeed  truly  in  anything. 

28.  The  lilies  of  the  field.  In  the 
fields  and  meadows  of  Palestine  grew7 
many  kinds  of  wTild  flowers,  the  most 
beautiful  of  which  wras  the  imperial  lily, 
which  was  of  large  size,  of  purple,  gold, 
and  white  colors,  and  in  shape  some¬ 
what  like  a  crown. 

29.  Solomon  in  all  his  glory.  The  re¬ 
ference  here  is  to  the  magnificent  appear¬ 


ance  of  Solomon,  when,  on  public  occa 
sions,  clothed  in  his  splendid  royal  gar¬ 
ments  of  purple  and  gold,  with  a  crown 
upon  his  head,  he  sat  on  his  ivory 
throne,  called  also  his  throne  of  glory. 
2  Chron.  ix.  17-19. 

32.  The  Gentiles.  Heathen,  idola¬ 
ters,  who  had  no  true  knowledge  of 
God,  nor  of  eternal  life,  and  conse¬ 
quently  lived  chiefly  in  and  for  this 
world. 

33.  First.  This  word  means  here, 
first  in  the  order  of  time,  that  is,  early 
in  life ;  and  then,  also,  that  the  seeking 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  etc.,  should  be 
the  chief  and  most  important  concern 
of  our  whole  life  The  kingdom  of  God 
means  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  the 
church,  the  divine  institution  which 
Christ  founded  on  the  earth  for  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  men.  In  the  Church  we  are 
made  partakers  of  Christ  and  all  His 
benefits,  He  being  made  unto  those  who 
believe  in  Him,  wisdom,  and  righteous¬ 
ness,  and  sanctification,  and  redemption. 
All  these  things.  All  temporal  necessa¬ 
ries,  as  food,  raiment,  and  these  in  abun¬ 
dance  also,  if  it  be  necessary  that  we 
should  have  them  in  order  that  wTe  may 
the  better  serve  God  and  do  good. 

34.  The  morroiv  shall  take  thought,  etc. 
The  future,  to-morrow,  next  month,  or 
next  year,  will  provide  for  itself  when 
it  comes.  Or  rather,  our  heavenly 
Father,  in  whose  hands  our  times  are, 
will  take  care  of  us  and  provide  for  us 
in  all  future  time.  Sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof  Every  day  has 
its  own  trials,  troubles,  and  toils.  AVe 
should  not  increase  these  by  bringing 
into  it  those  of  to-morrow.  “  The  seek¬ 
ing  God’s  kingdom  and  righteousness, 
the  ever  new  devotion  and  sacrifice  of 
the  will  to  an  entire  obedience;  must  be 
to  the  children  of  God,  while  they  live 
in  the  flesh  and  in  the  world,  the  trial 
and  “evil”  of  every  day.  AVith  this 
they  should  be  without,  and  not  burden 
themselves  beyond  the  will  of  their  hea¬ 
venly  Father,”  by  anxious  fears  about 
the  to-morrow  which  may  never  come, 
and  which,  if  it  does  come,  will  be  fully 
provided  for  by  the  same  heavenly 
Father. 


A  new”  material  of  breakfast  costume 
is  called  “  Batiste.’  ’  It  resembles  linen, 
being  only  a  little  thicker. 
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Sixteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  LuJce  vii.  11-17. 


11.  And  it  came  to  pass  the  day  after,  that  he 
went  into  a  city  called  Nain  ;  and  many  of  his 
disciples  went  with  him,  and  much  people. 

12.  Now,  when  he  came  nigh  to  the  gate  of 
the  city,  behold,  there  was  a  dead  man  carried 
out,  the  only  son  of  his  mother,  and  she  was  a 
widow  :  and  much  people  of  the  city  was  with 
her. 

13.  And  when  the  Lord  saw  her,  he  had  com¬ 
passion  on  her,  and  said  unto  her,  Weep  not. 

14.  And  he  came  and  touched  the  bier  :  and 


they  that  bare  him  stood  still.  And  he  said, 
Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise. 

15.  And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up,  and  began 
to  speak.  And  he  delivered  him  to  his  mother. 

16.  And  there  came  a  fear  on  all :  and  they 
glorified  God,  saying,  That  a  great  prophet  is 
risen  up  among  us ;  and,  That  God  hath  visited 
his  people. 

17.  And  this  rumour  of  him  went  forth 
throughout  all  Judea,  and  throughout  all  the 
region  round  about. 


QUESTIONS. 


11.  When  did  the  event  recorded  in  this  lesson 
take  place  ?  Where  did  it  take  place  ?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  Nain?  Where  was  it  situa¬ 
ted  ?  Who  accompanied  Jesus  at  this  time  ? 

12.  What  did  He  behold  as  He  came  nigh  to 
the  gate  of  the  city?  Why  is  the  city  spoken 
of  as  having  a  gate?  Did  the  Jews  bury  their 
dead  outside  of  their  cities?  Who  was  this 
dead  man  ?  Did  the  fact,  that  he  was  the  only 
son  of  his  widowed  mother  make  his  death  a 
very  great  affliction  to  her?  Why?  Who 
accompanied  her?  What  may  this  fact  prove 
concerning  her  ? 

13.  How  did  the  Lord  feel  towards  her  when 
He  saw  her?  What  is  the  meaning  of  compas¬ 
sion  ?  What  does  the  fact  that  our  Lord  had 
pity  on  the  widow  prove  concerning  Him  ? 
What  did  He  say  to  her  ? 

14.  What  did  He  then  do?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  bier?  Did  the  Jews  place  their 


dead  in  coffins?  If  not,  how  did  they  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  burial?  Why  did  the  Lord 
touch  the  bier?  What  did  the  bearers  do? 
What  did  the  Lord  say  to  the  dead  young  man  ? 

15.  What  then  took  place?  What  did  his 
sitting  up  prove  ?  What  did  his  speaking  prove  ? 
What  did  the  Lord  then  do  ?  What  does  this 
miracle  prove  concerning  the  divine  character 
of  our  Lord  ? 

16.  What  effect  had  this  miracle  upon  those 
who  saw  it?  What  is  the  meaning  of  fear  here? 
What  did  the  people  do  and  say?  Of  what 
similar  miracles  performed  by  prophets  did  this 
miracle  remind  them?  2  Kings  xvii :  17-23; 
2  Kings  iv  :  32-37. 

17.  What  is  recorded  in  this  verse?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  rumor?  Does  Jesus  still 
pity  and  help  those  who  are  in  affliction? 
Heb.  iv :  15,  16. 


CATECHISM. 

XXXVII.  Lord’s  Day. 


101.  May  we  then  swear  religiously  by  the 
name  of  God  ? 

Yes  ;  either  when  the  magistrates  demand  it 
of  the  subjects,  or  when  necessity  requires  us 
thereby  to  confirm  fidelity  and  truth,  to  the 
glory  of  God,  and  the  safety  of  our  neighbor  ; 
for  such  an  oath  is  founded  on  God’s  word,  and 


therefore  was  justly  used  by  the  saints,  both  in 
the  old  and  new  testament. 

102.  May  we  also  swear  by  saints,  or  any 
other  creatures  ? 

No  ;  for  a  lawful  oath  is  a  calling  upon  God, 
as  the  one  who  knows  the  heart,  that  He  will 
bear  witness  to  the  truth,  and  punish  me  if  I 
swear  falsely ;  which  honor  is  due  to  no  creature. 


O  Saviour,  who  at  Nain’s  gate 
Didst  dry  a  widow’s  tears, 

And  raise  her  only  son,  the  prop 
Of  her  declining  years  ; 

What  holy  raptures,  Lord,  through  Thee 
Thy  suffering  saints  await, 

When  raised  from  death  by  Thee  they  stand 
At  Thy  own  City’s  gate ! 

What  ecstacies  will  then  be  theirs 
In  that  blest  city,  Lord, 


When  sons  to  parents  will  by  Thee 
For  ever  be  restored  ! 

O  grant  us  so  together,  Lord, 

To  live  in  holy  love/ 

That  we  together  may  be  join’d 
In  holy  bliss  above. 

Members  of  Christ  our  bodies  are, 
The  Holy  Spirit’s  shrine  : 

Then  grant  us  so  to  use  them  now, 
That  they  may  be  like  Thine. 
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Comments. — The  miracle  recorded  in 
this  lesson  was  performed  on  the  day 
after  his  visit  to  Capernaum,  where  He 
healed  the  Centurion’s  servant.  Both 
these  miracles  had  regard  to  human 
life,  the  one  being  a  restoration  to  health 
from  sickness,  the  other,  restoration  to 
life  from  death.  Nain  means  fair  or 
beautiful,  and  was  a  small  town  or  city 
in  Galilee,  about  25  miles  from  Caper¬ 
naum.  It  was  beautifully  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a  little  mountain,  in  full 
view  of  Mt.  Tabor  and  the  heights  of 
Zebulon,  hence  its  name.  It  is  now  a 
small  village,  and  is  called  Nein. 

12.  Gate  of  the  city.  Most  of  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  East  were  en¬ 
closed  by  walls,  through  which  access 
was  obtained  by  gates.  A  dead  man 
carried  out.  The  Jews  buried  their  dead 
outside  of  their  cities,  as  is  most  gener¬ 
ally  the  case  now  also  among  all  nations. 
That  many  people  accompanied  the 
widow  may  prove  that  she  was  much 
respected  by  her  friends. 

1 3.  He  had  compassion  on  her.  The 
sight  of  the  mourning  widow  awakened 
the  deep  pity  of  our  Lord,  and  this  shows, 
that  He  was  truly  a  man,  possessing 
deep  human  feelings  and  sympathies. 

14.  Bier.  This  was  an  article  on 
which  the  dead  were  carried,  and  wTas 
usually  simply  a  board,  supported  by 
four  poles,  which  served  as  handles. 
The  Jews  had  no  coffins  or  boxes  for 
the  dead.  The  corpse  was  only  wrapped 
in  linen  and  bound  about  the  face  with 
a  napkin.  See  further  concerning  the 
Jewish  customs  in  regard  to  burying 
the  dead,  Kevin’s  Biblical  Antiquities, 
pp.  149-152. 

15.  He  that  was  dead  sat  up.  His 
sitting  up  showed  that  his  life  and 
strength  had  returned.  Began  to  speak. 
This  showed  that  his  consciousness,  his 
mind  or  soul,  had  also  returned.  This 
wonderful  miracle  proves  that  Jesus 
was  true  God  as  well  as  true  man. 

lb.  Fear.  This  word  does  not  mean 
here,  that  the  people  became  afraid,  as 
we  say,  but  that  the  sight  of  the  great 
miracle  awakened  within  them  a  holy 
avTe  and  solemn  sense  of  the  presence 
of  divine  power  in  Jesus.  This  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  their  conduct. 

17.  Humor.  The  fame  of  our  Lord  as 
a  great  prophet,  vTho  was  able  to  raise 
the  dead,  spread  not  only  through  Judea, 
but  also  through  Galilee  and  Samaria. 


Punctuality. 


General  Washington  was  a  pattern 
of  punctuality.  When  he  engaged  to 
meet  Congress  at  noon,  he  never  failed 
to  be  at  the  door  of  the  hall  just  as  the 
clock  was  striking  twelve.  He  always 
dined  at  four  o’clock;  and  if  the  guests 
whom  he  had  invited  were  not  present, 
the  dinner  went  on  precisely  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  hour,  without  waiting  for  them. 
Washington  would  make  no  apology, 
but  simply  remark,  “  Gentlemen,  we  are 
punctual  here.”  When  those  people 
got  another  invitation  to  dine  with  the 
President,  they  would  be  sure  to  be  in 
time. 

A?  person  had  a  pair  of  beautiful 
horses  to  sell,  which  the  President 
wanted  to  buy.  Five  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  a  certain  day  was  fixed  as 
the  time  for  Washington  to  see  them  ; 
but  the  horses  were  not  brought  till  a 
quarter  past  five,  when  the  owner  was 
told  that  the  President  had  been  there 
at  the  hour  appointed,  but  had  gone 
away.  The  man  thus  lost  a  good 
chance  of  selling  his  horses  by  his 
delay  of  one  quarter  of  an  hour. 


How  to  Become  Happy. 


Many  persons  are  ever  thinking  over 
new  ways  of  adding  to  their  pleasures. 
They  always  look  for  chances  for  more 
“  fun,”  more  joy.  Once  there  was  a 
wealthly  and.  powerful  king,  full  of  care, 
and  very  unhappy.  He  heard  of  a 
man  famed  for  his  wisdom  and  piety, 
and  found  him  in  a  cave  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness. 

“  Holy  man,”  said  the  king,  “  I  come 
to  learn  how  to  be  happy.” 

Without  making  a  reply,  the  wise 
man  led  the  king  over  a  rough  path, 
till  he  brought  him  in  front  of  a  high 
rock,  on  top  of  which  an  eagle  had 
built  her  nest. 

“  Why  has  the  eagle  built  her  nest 
yonder  ?” 

“  Doubtless,”  answered  the  king,  “  that 
it  may  be  out  of  danger.” 

“  Then  imitate  the  bird,”  said  the 
wise  man  ;  “  build  thy  home  in  heaven, 
and  thou  shalt  then  have  peace  and 
happiness.” 
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Seventeenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  St.  Luke  xiv.  1-11. 


1.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  went  into  the 
house  of  one  of  the  chief  Pharisees  to  eat  bread 
on  the  sabbath-day,  that  they  watched  him. 

2  And  behold  there  was  a  certain  man  before 
him  which  had  the  dropsy. 

3.  And  Jesus  answering,  spake  unto  the  law¬ 
yers  and  Pharisees,  saying,  Is  it  lawful  to  heal 
on  the  sabbath-day? 

4.  And  they  held  their  peace.  And  he  took 
him,  and  healed  him,  and  let  him  go  : 

5.  And  answered  them,  saying,  Which  of  you 
shall  have  an  ox  or  an  ass  fallen  into  a  pit,  and 
will  not  straightway  pull  him  out  on  the  sab- 
bath-day  ? 

6.  And  they  could  not  answer  him  again  to 
these  things. 

7.  And  he  put  forth  a  parable  to  those  which 


were  bidden,  when  he  marked  how  they 
chose  out  the  chief  rooms ;  saying  unto  them, 

8.  When  thou  art  bidden  of.  any  man  to  a 
wedding,  sit  not  down  in  the  highest  room,  lest 
a  more  honourable  man  than  thou  be  bidden  of 
him  ; 

9.  And  he  that  bade  thee  and  him  come  and 
say  to  thee,  Give  this  man  place ;  and  thou 
begin  with  shame  to  take  the  lowest  room. 

10.  But  when  thou  art  bidden,  go  and  sit 
down  in  the  lowest  room ;  that  when  he  that 
bade  thee  cometh,  he  may  say  unto  thee,  Friend, 
go  up  higher :  Then  shalt  thou  have  worship  in 
the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  with  thee. 

11.  For  whosoever  exalteth  himself  shall  be 
abased,  and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted. 


QUESTIONS. 


1.  What  is  recorded  in  this  verse  concerning 
Jesus?  What  is  meant  by  one  of  the  cMef  of 
the  Pharisees  ?  On  what  day  did  this  take 
place  ?  Were  the  Jews  accustomed  to  give 
feasts  on  the  sabbath-day?  Neh.  viii.  10.  What 
did  those  who  were  present  do  ?  What  does  that 
mean  ? 

2.  Who  is  specially  mentioned  in  this  verse 
as  being  present  ?  What  kind  of  disease  is  the 
dropsy  ?  Do  you  think  that  this  sick  man  was 
also  one  of  the  invited  guests  ?  Why  was  he 
probably  brought  there  ? 

3.  What  did  Jesus  answer  and  say  to  the  law¬ 
yers  and  Pharisees?  Had  they  asked  Him  any 
questions  ?  Why,  then,  is  it  said  he  answered  ? 
What  was  the  commandment  concerning  the 
keeping  of  the  sabbath-day?  Ex.  xx.  8-12; 
xxxv.  2. 

4.  How  did  they  treat  His  question  ?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  they  held  their  peace  ?  Why 
did  they  probably  keep  silent?  What  did 
Jesus  do  ? 


5.  What  question  did  He  now  ask  them?  Was 
it  lawful  to  do  such  an  act  of  mercy  on  the  sab- 
bath-day  ?  Deut.  xxii.  4.  If  it  was,  was  it  not 
much  more  lawful  to  heal  a  man  on  the  sabbath- 
day  ?  Is  it  not  also  lawful  now  to  do  acts  of 
mercy  on  the  Lord’s  day  ? 

6.  Did  they  answer  Christ’s  question  ?  Why 
not? 

7.  What  did  He  then  do  ?  What  gave  rise  to 
His  speaking  this  parable  ?  What  is  meant  by 
chief  rooms  ?  What  kind  of  spirit  did  these 
persons  manifest  by  choosing  the  chief  places  ? 

8.  9.  What  advice  did  Jesus  give  them  ? 

10.  What  seat  should  they  take  ?  Why 
should  they  take  the  lowest  seat  ?  What  is  here 
meant  by  worship  f 

11.  What  does  Jesus  give  as  the  moral  lesson 
of  this  parable  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  exalt  ? 
What  of  abase?  What  spirit  does  Jesus  here 
condemn  ?  What  spirit  does  He  approve  ? 
What  does  Solomon  say  about  pride  and  humil¬ 
ity  ?  Prov.  xvi.  18,  19.  xxix.  23. 


CATECHISM. 

XXXVIII.  Lord's  Day. 


103.  What  doth  God  require  in  the  fourth 
command  ? 

First,  that  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  and  the 
schools  be  maintained ;  and  that  I,  especially 
on  the  Sabbath,  that  is,  on  the  day  of  rest,  dili¬ 
gently  frequent  the  Church  of  God,  to  hear  His 
word,  to  use  the  sacraments,  publicly  to  call 


upon  the  Lord,  and  contribute  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  as  becomes  a  Christian.  Secondly, 
that  all  the  days  of  my  life  I  cease  from  my 
evil  works,  and  yield  myself  to  the  Lord,  to 
work  by  His  Holy  Spirit  in  me,  and  thus  begin 
in  this  life  the  eternal  sabbath. 


Jesus  exalted  far  on  high,  I 

To  whom  a  name  is  given, 

A  name  surpassing  every  name 
That’s  known  in  earth  or  heaven  ; 


Before  whose  throne  shall  every  knee 
Bow  down  with  one  accord  ; 

Before  whose  throne  shall  every  tongue 
Confess  that  Thou  art  Lord. 
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Comments. —  Chief  of  the  Pharisees. 
A  Pharisee,  who  by  his  station  in  life, 
learning  or  influence,  had  obtained  a 
moral  superiority  over  his  co-religionists, 
as  for  instance,  Nicodemus.  The  Jews 
were  accustomed  to  visit  and  give  feasts 
or  dinners  on  the  Sabbath-day,  which 
could  also  the  more  easily  be  done  with¬ 
out  desecration  of  the  holy  day  by  un¬ 
necessary  work,  because  the  food  was 
prepared  the  day  before,  they  not  being 
allowed  even  to  kindle  a  fire  on  this 
day.  Ex.  xxxv.  3.  They  watched  Him 
to  see  whether  He  would  do  anything 
which  would  be  contrary  to  the  Jewish 
law  and  traditions  as  they  understood 
them,  so  that  if  He  did  anything 
against  them,  they  might  charge  it 
against  Him  and  injure  Him. 

2.  Dropsy.  Unnatural  collection  of 
water  in  any  part  of  the  body.  It  is 
probable  that  this  sick  man  was  not  an 
invited  guest,  but  was  brought  there  by 
the  Pharisees  for  the  express  purpose  of 
testing  the  Lord,  to  see  what  He  would 
do  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  whole 
procedure  was  a  trap  set  if  possible  to 
catch  the  Lord,  which  was  a  very  un¬ 
kind  and  mean  thing  under  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

3.  Jesus  answering,  etc.  They  had 
not  asked  him  any  question,  but  He 
knew  what  wicked  thoughts  and  ques¬ 
tions  were  in  their  hearts,  and  He  an¬ 
swered  them  and  thus  gave  them  to  under¬ 
stand,  before  He  wrought  the  miracle, 
that  He  saw  through  their  wicked  plot. 

4.  They  held  their  peace.  They  were 
silent,  and  pehaps  for  two  reasons :  if  they 
had  answered,  Yes,  they  would  have 
encouraged  Him  to  perform  the  mir¬ 
acle,  and  thus  wTould  have  defeated 
themselves ;  if  they  had  said,  No,  they 
would  have  betrayed  their  own  heart¬ 
lessness  and  hypocrisy  towards  the  sick 
man.  As  they  did  not  wish  to  do  either 
of  these  things,  they  kept  silent. 

5.  Inasmuch  as  a  man  is  more  and 
better  than  an  ox  or  an  ass,  it  is  surelv 
more  lawful  to  do  an  act  of  mercy  for 
Him  on  the  Sabbath-day  than  to  do  the 
like  for  either  of  them. 

6.  They  could  not  answer  Him.  “No 
man  among  them  was  shameless  or 
irrational  enough  to  say,  I  would  not 
do  even  that,  but  rather  let  my  ox  or 
ass  remain  in  the  pit  and  suffer,  or  that 
to  do  that  was  less  an  act  of  labor  than 
the  healing  of  a  man.” 


7.  Chief  rooms.  This  means  chief 
:  places  or  seats  at  the  table,  the  best  and 
'  most  honorable  places,  which  were  on 
the  right  or  left  hand  of  the  host  and 
near  to  him  ;  and  not  rooms  in  our  or¬ 
dinary  acceptation  of  the  word.  Choos¬ 
ing  these  places  for  themselves  showed 
a  proud  and  ambitious  spirit. 

10.  Worship.  Honor  and  respect 

11.  Exalt.  To  lift  up,  to  push  for¬ 
ward.  Abase.  To  make  low,  to  hu¬ 
miliate. 


Motherly. 

What  a  dear  old  Saxon  epithet  is  the 
word  “  motherly  !”  Motherly  kindness, 
attention,  nurture!  The  word  is  never 
unwelcome  when  fairly  applied.  Mo¬ 
therly  influence:  who  has  not  felt  it? 
Motherly  love :  who  has  not  enjoyed  it? 
Motherly  self-denial :  often  the  secret 
heading  of  the  longest  chapters  of  her 
life,  the  memory  of  which  long  survives 
them  all.  Mother  self-sacrifice ;  true 
to  the  last,  often  appearing  in  some  post¬ 
humous  expression,  like  the  voice  from 
the  tomb.  My  friend,  the  Rev.  John 
Burbridge,  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Sheffield, 
put  it  to  the  mothers  and  sons  of  his 
church  :  “  Does  not  history  tell  us  how 
St.  Augustine,  Theodoret,  Basil,  and 
Chrysostom  owed  everything  to  a  mo¬ 
ther’s  prayers?  Have  we  not  read  how 
Bishop  Hall  was  dedicated  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Christ  by  his  mother  on  her 
death-bed ;  how  Payson  traced  all  his 
hopes  and  usefulness  to  this  Christian 
nurture  of  his  home;  how  Brainerd  as¬ 
cribed  his  deep  religious  feeling  to  the 
education  of  his  early  years;  how  Philip 
Henry  and  his  five  sisters  avowed  that 
what  piety  they  possessed  they  owed, 
under  God,  to  their  parents ;  how  James 
Montgomery  traced  his  love  for  spi¬ 
ritual  things  to  the  instruction  received 
in  childhood  ;  how  the  mother  of  the 
Wesleys  left  impressions  on  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  her  illustrious  sons  which  were 
never  effaced ;  how  Romaine,  Dod¬ 
dridge,  Felix  Neff,  Legh  Richmond, 
Richard  Knill,  and  Robert  Moffat,  all 
tell  of  tli£  melting  and  moulding  influ- 
uence  of  the  Christian  homes  amid 
which  they  were  reared?” — Quiver. 

To  form  great  and  good  characters, 
the  mind  must  be  trained  to  delight  in 
Truth. 
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Eighteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Matt.  xxii.  34-46. 


34.  But  when  the  Pharisees  had  heard  that  he 
had  put  the  Sadduceee  to  silence,  they  were  gath¬ 
ered  together. 

35.  Then  one  of  them  which  was  a  lawyer, 
asked  him  a  question,  tempting  him  and  saying, 

36.  Master,  which  is  the  great  commandment 
in  the  law  ? 

37.  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 

38.  This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment. 

39.  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

40.  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets. 


41.  While  the  Pharisees  were  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  Jesus  asked  them, 

42.  Saying,  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  whose 
son  is  he  ?  They  say  unto  him,  The  son  of  Da¬ 
vid. 

43.  He  saith  unto  them,  How  then  doth  David 
in  spirit  call  him  Lord,  saying, 

44.  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on 
my  right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy 
footstool  ? 

45.  If  David  then  call  him  Lord,  how  is  he 
his  son  ? 

46.  And  no  man  was  able  to  answer  him  a 
word,  neither  durst  any  man,  from  that  day 
forth,  ask  him  any  more  questions. 


QUESTIONS. 


34.  Who,  according  to  this  verse,  gathered  to¬ 
gether  around  Jesus  ?  Why  did  they  do  so  at  this 
time?  Who  were  the  Saclducees?  When  and 
how  had  Jesus  put  them  to  silence?  v.  23-30. 

35.  What  did  one  of  them  do  ?  What  is  he 
called  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  lawyer  here  ? 
What  is  meant  by  tempting  Him  ? 

36.  What  question  did  the  lawyer  ask?  What 
is  the  meaning  of  great  here  ? 

37.  What  answer  did  Jesus  make?  Whence 
did  He  derive  this  answer  ?  Deut.  vi.  4,  5.  Does 
this  commandment  take  in  all  the  powers  and 
faculties  of  man  ? 

38.  What  does  Jesus  call  this  commandment  ? 
Why  does  He  call  it  the  first  as  well  as  the 
great  commandment  ? 

39.  What  does  He  say  the  second  command¬ 
ment  is  ?  Why  is  it  like  unto  the  first?  What  | 
is  meant  by  neighbor  ?  What  by  as  thyself  t 

40.  What  did  Jesus  further  say  about  these  i 


two  commandments  ?  What  is  meant  by  hang  ? 
In  what  sense  do  all  the  law  and  the  prophets 
depend  on  these  two  commandments  ? 

41.  While  the  Pharisees  were  still  together, 
what  did  Jesus  do  ? 

42.  What  did  He  ask  them  ?  What  does  the 
name  Christ  mean  ?  What  did  the  Pharisees 
answer?  Was -Christ  the  son  of  David?  Matt, 
i.  1 ;  Luke  ii.  4. 

43.  What  did  Jesus  say  to  them  ?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  in  spirit  f  Where  is  this  saying 
of  David’s  recorded  ?  Ps.  cx.  1.  Whom  did 
David  call  the  Lord  ?  Whom  did  he  call  my 
Lord  ? 

44.  What  question  did  Jesus  now  ask  them  ? 
What  does  this  question  imply  ? 

45.  Were  they  able  to  answer  this  question? 
How  does  St.  Paul  answer  it?  Rom.  i.  3,  4. 
Did  they  ask  Jesus  any  more  questions? 


CATECHISM. 

XXXIX.  Lord's  Day. 


104.  What  doth  God  require  in  the  fifth  com¬ 
mand  ? 

That  I  show  all  honor,  love,  and  fidelity,  to 
my  father  and  mother,  and  all  in  authority  over 
me,  and  submit  myself  to  their  good  instruction 


and  correction  with  due  obedience ;  and  also 
patiently  bear  with  their  weakness  and  infir¬ 
mities,  since  it  pleases  God  to  govern  us  by 
their  hand. 


Join  all  the  glorious  names 
Of  wisdom,  love  and  power, 

That  ever  mortals  knew, 

That  angels  ever  bore  : 

All  are  too  mean  to  speak  His  worth, 
To  mean  to  set  my  Saviour  forth. 


My  dear  and  mighty  Lord, 

My  Conqueror  and  my  King. 
Thy  sceptre  and  Thy  sword, 

Thy  reigning  grace  I  sing : 
Thine  is  the  power  ;  behold  !  I  sit 
In  willing  bonds  beneath  Thy  feet. 
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Comments.  34.  Scidducees.  This  name 
was  given,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour, 
to  a  sect  of  the  Jews,  who  were  usually 
at  variance  with  the  Pharisees.  Some 
say  the  name  is  derived  from  a  Hebrew 
word  signifying  the  just;  others,  that  it 
is  derived  from  one  Sadve,  a  disciple  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of 
the  age.  They  rejected  all  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  unwritten  laws  which  the 
Pharisees  prized  so  highly,  and  pro¬ 
fessed  to  consider  the  Scriptures  as  the 
only  source  and  rule  of  the  Jewish  re¬ 
ligion.  They  deuied  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  and  of  the  existence  of 
angels  and  spirits ;  considered  the  soul 
as  dying  with  the  body,  and  of  course 
admitted  no  future  state  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  They  were  of  the  rich¬ 
est  and  most  fashionable  class  of  the 
people,  and  may  be  called  the  free 
thinkers  and  infidels  of  their  age. 

35.  Lawyer .  One  learned  in  the 
moral  and  ceremonial  law  of  the  Jews. 
Tempting  Him.  The  word  is  here  used 
in  the  sense  of  trying  to  entrap  or  en¬ 
tangle. 

36.  Great.  Chief  and  most  impor¬ 
tant.  The  Talmud  reckons  the  laws  of 
Moses  to  be  613  in  number,  365  prohi¬ 
bitions,  and  248  commands.  To  keep 
so  many  laws,  said  the  Jews,  is  an 
angel’s  work,  man  cannot  do  it.  Hence 
they  had  much  dispute  among  them¬ 
selves  which  was  the  great  command¬ 
ment  of  all,  so  that  they  might  keep 
that  in  lieu  of  the  whole. 

37.  Thou  shalt  love ,  etc.  Supreme 
love  to  God  is  here  made  the  basis  of 
all  the  commandments,  and  the  source 
of  all  true  and  comprehensive  obedi¬ 
ence.  If  we  truly,  heartily  love  God, 
we  will  also  obey  Him,  and  we  will  do 
so  with  all  our  powers  of  body,  soul  and 
spirit  in  every  act,  word,  thought  and 
feeling. 

38.  The  first,  etc.  This  commandment 
is  contained  in  the  first  commandment 
given  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai,  as  he 
explains  it,  Deut.  vi.  4,  t.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  the  first  in  the  order  of  time.  It 
is  also  the  first  in  the  sense  of  being  the 
most  excellent  commandment. 

39.  Like  unto.  The  second  is  like 
unto  the  first,  because  it  also  requires 
love  as  the  principle  or  motive  of  action 
and  negatively  forbids  all  hatred,  envy, 
ill-will.  Compare  1  John  iv.  20,  21. 
Neighbor.  “A  neighbor  is  one  near 


us ;  but  in  a  general  sense,  as  here,  it 
means  every  fellow-being,”  especially 
everyone  in  need,  as  our  Saviour  teaches 
in  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan, 
Luke  x.  30-37.  As  thyself.  As  much 
and  as  truly  as  thyself,  so  that  every¬ 
thing  which  we  desire  from  God  and 
our  fellow-men  for  .ourselves,  we  desire 
also  for  our  neighbour.  The  command¬ 
ment  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  selfish¬ 
ness,  which  we,  as  well  as  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees,  are  very  prone  to  indulge 
and  practice. 

40.  Hang.  Depend,  as  a  door  on  its 
hinges,  or  a  cord  on  a  nail.  All  the  law 
and  the  prophets.  The  teachings  of  the 
Mosaic  law  and  of  the  prophetical 
books,  hang  or  depend  upon  our  duty 
to  God  and  our  duty  to  our  fellow-men. 
And  the  spiritual  principle  which  binds 
all  these  teachings  together,  is  love.  It  is 
the  golden  cord  or  silver  hinge  on  which 
they  hang. 

42.  Christ.  This  name,  like  the  He¬ 
brew  Messiah,  means  the  anointed  one. 

43.  In  Spirit ,  that  is,  David  spoke 
as  he  was  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

44.  The  Lord  refers  to  God.  My 
Lord  to  Christ.  The  question  which 
Jesus  asks  implies  that  Christ  was  not 
only  the  Sou  of  David,  as  to  His  hu¬ 
man  descent,  but  that  He  was  also  the 
Son  of  God,  and  therefore  also  David’s 
Lord. 


Reading. 


Let  us  take  time  for  reading.  It  will 
never  come  if  we  wait  to  have  every 
speck  of  dirt  removed  from  every  article 
we  see.  AVe  can  always  find  something 
else  to  do,  and  conscientious  housekeepers 
with  little  taste  for  mental  pursuits,  are 
|  apt  to  make  great  blunders.  “The  life 
is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  more 
than  raiment,”  which  means  that  you 
yourself,  with  all  your  immortal  facul¬ 
ties,  are  of  vastly  more  importance  than 
your  household  affairs.  No  kind  ot 
labor  is  degrading  if  done  from  a  worthy 
motive,  and  no  motive  can  be  nobler 
than  the  womanly  desire  to  make  a 
jileasant  home.  But  our  home  cannot 
be  properly  attractive  and  profitable  to 
our  families,  if  we  ourselves  are  dull 
and  harassed.  It  is  necessary  that  good 
housekeepers  should  also  read  and  re¬ 
flect  and  listen  and  converse. — Exchange. 
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Cheer  Him. 


How  nobly  did  brave  men  rush 
through  crackling  flames  and  crumb¬ 
ling  walls,  to  save  the  sick  and  helpless 
children  at  the  awful  fire  in  Chicago ! 
During  those  fearful  days  and  nights  of 
horror,  a  great  many  people,  choked 
with  the  smoke,  and  frantic  from  excite¬ 
ment,  would  have  been  roasted  alive, 
had  not  the  Lord  put  it  into  the  hearts 
of  some  brave  men  to  risk  their  own 
lives  to  save  them  from  such  frightful 
deaths. 

There  was  once  a  large  building  on 
fire,  and  the  engines  and  fire  companies 
hurried  to  the  spot.  The  flames  soon 
got  the  mastery,  and  all  that  could  be 
done  was  to  keep  the  water  playing  so 
the  fire  should  not  spread.  But  now  it 
was  seen  that  one  child  still  remained 
in  the  building.  It  was  very  dangerous 
to  attempt  a  rescue.  A  fireman  sprang 
to  a  ladder,  but  was  seen  to  falter.  The 
risk  seemed  too  great  for  a  sane  man  to 
make. 

Suddenly  a  voice  in  the  crowd  cried 
out :  “  Cheer  him.”  Then  peal  after 
peal  of  hearty  “  hurrahs  ”  went  up,  and 
the  man  no  longer  faltered.  The  en¬ 
thusiasm  was  contagious.  He  dashed 
through  the  smoke,  though  the  walls 
tottered,  and  the  flames  hissed,  and  both 
were  rescued.  Then  you  may  be  sure 
the  cheers  were  redoubled,  and  the  man 
became  a  hero. 

So  in  life,  you  often  meet  the  people 
who  need,  most  of  all,  cheering.  “  What 

made  William  T - turn  out  so  badly  ?” 

was  asked  about  a  son  in  a  very  fine, 
talented  family. 

“  Want  of  sunshine,”  was  the  answer 
of  one  who  knew  him  well.  “  There 
was  no  one  to  cheer  him.  His  lady  sis¬ 
ters,  the  stars,  of  the  family,  absorbed 
all  the  interest  of  the  household.  The 
wayward,  awkward  boy  was  set  aside, 
and  coldly  turned  off,  so  he  went  the 
natural  way  of  talented  boys  so  treated.” 


An  Oriental  Dinner. 

I  took  a  meal  with  the  Governor  of 
Banias,  or  Cesarea  Philippi,  in  the  far 
north  beyond  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  There 
had  been  a  trial  of  a  man  for  murder 
that  day.  The  murder  took  place  that 
morning,  the  trial  was  closed  in  the  af¬ 


ternoon.  That  is  much  more  rapidly 
than  is  the  custom  in  this  country  in 
reference  to  murder  trials,  or  in  fact  to 
any  kind  of  legal  proceedings.  After 
so  great  a  transaction  the  Governor  felt 
disposed  to  do  special  honor  to  us 
strangers.  As  a  preliminary  to  the  din¬ 
ner  was,  first,  smoking ;  secondly,  drink¬ 
ing  coffee ;  thirdly,  washing  hands.  On 
this  last  point  the  Orientals  are  particu¬ 
larly  scrupulous  before  eating.  When 
I  saw  how  the  hands  were  used  at  din¬ 
ner,  I  was  glad  they  were  washed.  We 
sat  down  on  the  floor  to  dinner.  They 
gave  me  a  stool  three  inches  high,  but 
I  found  the  floor  more  comfortable. 
Each  of  us  had  six  cakes,  something 
like  buckwheat  cakes,  only  crisp  and 
more  digestible.  These  were  placed  on 
the  bare  floor.  Then  we  had  soup  in 
plates.  Then  came  the  great  dish.  In 
a  rich  silver  platter,  ornamented  with 
gold,  was  a  pyramid  of  something  that 
looked  like  rice — smooth,  monotonous 
rice.  The  Governor  gave  a  thrust  with 
his  fist  and  pulled  out  the  head  of  a 
kid.  So  there  was  really  meat  iu  it. 
The  man  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Governor  next  thrust  in  his  hand.  He 
pulled  out  some  meat  and  at  once  began 
eating.  Then  I  did  the  same.  You 
can  see  how  badly  our  hands  needed 
the  wash-basin  after  this  curious  meal 
was  over.  In  addition  to  the  kid  th  > 
dish  contained  fowl,  and  several  kinas 
of  fruit  and  preserves,  up  to  the  very 
top  ;  but  all  concealed  by  the  immense 
lot  of  rice.  All  courses  were  thus  in 
one.  The  cup-bearer  stood  at  the  rignt 
of  the  Governor.  He  had  a  silver  iiup 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  C 
ernor  with  water.  There  was  no  V, 

The  Koran  says,  “Let  no  man  seen*)  Ye 
drink  wine.”  So  the  followers  of  f  >- 
hammed  drink  wine  only  in  pri  te. 
The  other  cup-bearer  was  at  the  lcfo  of 
the  Governor,  with  one  cup  which  was 
for  all  of  us.  I  did  not  want  any  v  Aer. 
The  customs  of  eating  have  evidently 
not  materially  changed  since  the  time 
of  Abraham. — Dr.  J.  F.  Hurst,  in  The 
Christian  World. 


“  For  right  is  right,  since  God  is  God  : 
And  right  the  day  must  win  ; 

To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty 
To  falter  would  be  sin.” 


VOX,.  XXVII.  OCTOBER,  1875. 


NO.  lO. 


A  Home  Missionary  Boy. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Charlie  Jones  is  a  pious  boy  of  nine 
years  of  age.  He  has  kind  parents,  but 
neither  of  them  were  members  of  the 
Church  :  they  were  not  even  baptized. 
Charlie  is  their  only  living  child.  He 
belongs  to  our  Sunday-school.  He  is 
never  absent  unless  when  he  is  sick. 
His  teacher  likes  him  very  much,  and 
well  he  may,  for  he  is  a  noble  little  fel¬ 
low.  One  Sunday  the  pastor  spoke  to 
the  Sunday-school,  and  reminded  the 
children  of  their  baptismal  blessings. 
How  their  parents  had  brought  them 
on  their  arms  to  the  pastor,  when  they 
were  little  babes,  and  had  them  bap¬ 
tized.  How  in  their  names  the  parents 
promised  to  “  renounce  the  world 
with  its  vain  pomp  and  glory,  the  flesh 
with  its  sinful  desires,”  and  that  they 
would  strive  to  lead  a  Christian  life. 
How  they  promised  to  train  them  up  in 
the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
And  now  the  pastor  and  teachers  were 
trying  to  help  their  parents  to  train 
them  up  piously,  and  that  they  must 
help  too.  He  told  them  how,  by  virtue 
of  their  baptism,  they  were  now  our 
Saviour’s  children,  and  that  He  always 
watched  them,  and  loved  them  with 
heavenly  tenderness. 

Now  it  happened  that  Charlie  had 
never  been  baptized,  and  he  was  very 
much  troubled  about  it.  For  he  in¬ 
sisted  on  knowing  for  certain  whether 
he  had  been  given  to  our  Saviour.  For 
several  weeks  not  a  day  passed  but 
what  he  argued  with  his  mother  about 
the  subject.  During  school  hours  the 
matter  weighed  on  his  mind,  so  that  he 


could  scarcely  wait  till  he  reached  home 
to  unburden  his  troubled  heart  to  his 
mother.  Scarcely  had  he  said  his 
prayers  at  night,  before  he  would  plead 
again  with  her.  Meanwhile,  he  found 
out  that  she  was  not  baptized  either. 
And  that  worried  him  still  more.  He 
plead  as  only  a  child  can  plead. 

*•  Mother,  will  you  please  ask  our 
pastor  to  baptize  me?  I  feel  so  uu- 
happy  because  I  do  not  belong  to  the 
Saviour’s  children.  Why,  mother,  I 
might  die  to-night.  And  how  can  I 
die  without  being  baptized  ?  Yes,  and 
you,  too,  must  be  baptized,  mother.  I 
want  you  to  go  with  me  to  our  Saviour. 
He  will  care  for  us,  and  help  us  to  love 
and  obey  Him.  Mother,  please,  come 
along  with  me  on  the  way  to  heaven. 
Why,  you  would  not  wish  me  to  go 
alone,  and  you  stay  back.  Mother,  I 
want  you  to  be  with  me  there.” 

One  morning  the  pastor  received  a 
note  from  the  family,  requesting  him  to 
call  at  their  house.  Charlie  and  his 
mother  received  him  with  their  usual 
kindness,  but  with  an  unusual  air  of 
seriousness.  She  soon  opened  the  sub¬ 
ject  as  follows :  “  Mr. - ,  I  have  sent 

for  you  about  an  important  matter. 
For  some  weeks  past  this  dear  child  has 
been  to  me  a  wise  teacher.  His  mind 
has  been  greatly  troubled  because  he 
has  not  been  baptized.  He  says  he  can 
not  rest  until  he  has  been  given  to  the 
Saviour  in  baptism.  And  he  has 
preached  to  me  until  I  can  withstand 
his  entreaties  no  longer.  We  can  not 
sleep  at  night,  so  much  are  we  troubled 
for  not  having  given  ourselves  and  our 
child  to  Christ.  I  cau  hold  back 
no  longer.  Will  you  please  baptize  us 
both  ?” 
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The  pastor  replied,  “  Charlie  is  too 
young  to  be  confirmed,  but  had  you  not 
better  be  confirmed  in  the  church  with 
the  other  Catechumens  ?” 

“  But  I  promised  Charlie  that  I 
would  here  kneel  by  his  side,  and  be 
baptized  with  him.  The  dear  child  has 
taught  me  the  need  of  a  Saviour.  I 
do  not  like  to  disappoint  him.” 

Angels  in  heaven  must  have  rejoiced 
in  seeing  mother  and  child  kneeling 
side  by  side,  and  receive  the  holy  sacra¬ 
ment. 

After  that  Charlie  regularly  brought 
his  mother  to  the  catechetical  lectures. 
On  the  evening  of  the  confirmation  he 
sat  aside  of  her  among  the  catechumens. 
And  on  Easter  morning  he  sat  with 
her  again.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
dear  boy  wished  to  encourage  and  help 
his  mother  in  starting  out  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  He  looked  as  though  he 
would  say : 

“  Mother,  I  will  stand  by  you.  And 
should  you  feel  backward  and  afraid  as 
you  kneel  down  at  the  altar,  just  think 
that  Charlie  is  seeing  you  from  the  pew 
and  praying  for  you.  ” 

And  now  as  he  sees  Charlie  in  his 
class,  the  pastor  says  to  himself:  “  There 
is  the  dear  little  boy  who  brought  his 
mother  with  him  to  our  Saviour.”  And 
as  he  sees  mother  and  child  come  to 
church  together,  he  is  every  time  re¬ 
minded  how  Charlie  Jones  stands  by 
his  mother,  brings  her  to  the  house  of 
God,  and  walks  by  her  side  on  the  way 
to  heaven.  And  as  he  passes  the  door 
of  their  home,  be  sighs  the  prayer  : 
“  God  bless  the  little  home  missionary, 
Charlie  Jones,  and  his  now  grateful, 
new-born  mother.” 


Beecher  on  Crowing. 

Can  any  man  tell  why  a  rooster  crows  ? 
or  upon  what  principles  the  instinct  acts 
as  to  times  and  seasons? 

That  crowing  is  sometimes  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  challenge,  every  observant 
man  knows.  If  a  strange  cock  comes 
into  the  neighborhood,  and  wanders 
near  the  precincts  of  a  barn-yard  not 
his  own,  he  will,  at  the  first  sounding  of 
his  horn,  be  answered  back  by  cock  and 
cockerell,  all  over  the  farm,  and  unless 
he  precipitately  retreats  there  will  be  a 
challenge  and  a  fight. 


We  know,  also,  that  after  two  knights 
of  the  barn-yard  have  measured 
strength,  it  is  never  allowed  to  the  van¬ 
quished  to  crow,  while  his  conqueror 
fills  the  whole  neighborhood  with  the 
new7s  of  victory.  Sometimes  the  weaker 
bird  draws  out  of  the  fight,  and  sneaks 
off  to  a  convenient  distance,  and  then 
utters  a  protest  against  his  antagonist’s 
arrogant  psean.  Nothing  can  excite 
such  fury  in  the  winner  as  this  breach 
of  faith.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  knight 
of  the  tail-feathers  to  fight  till  he  falls 
dead — that  being  altogether  the  most 
approved  course — or  else,  being  van¬ 
quished,  he  must  run  for  some  corner, 
or  get  his  head  safely  out  of  reach  and 
there,  in  silence,  listen  to  his  rival’s 
chant,  and  at  dusk  sneak  off  to  his  roost, 
and  keep  always  thereafter  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  from  his  master.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  a  mean-spirited  rooster  fights  till 
his  courage  fails,  then  takes  to  his  heels, 
it  is  his  duty  to  hold  his  peace.  He  has 
no  right  to  express  an  opinion.  Are  not 
all  rights  transferred  to  victors  ?  A  de¬ 
feated  rooster  has  no  right  to  turn  his¬ 
torian,  and  mislead  the  neighborhood 
as  to  the  facts.  Accordingly  nothing 
seems  to  stir  such  rage  in  a  triumphant 
cock  as  to  hear  his  runaway  antagonist 
bearing  false  witness  over  the  fence. 
Woe  to  him  if  wfings  and  feet  do  not 
speedily  put  him  out  of  reach  ! 

But  the  inward  mood  out  of  which 
much  crowing  proceeds  is  still  to  be 
considered.  All  night  the  rooster 
drowses  and  sleeps.  Suddenly,  at  certain 
hours,  without  excitement,  he  shoots 
forth  into  the  darkness  a  long,  shrill 
crow,  which,  from  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  seems  far  louder  than  the  day 
crow.  Again  and  again,  as  distant 
answers  come  in,  he  renews  the  effort. 
Is  it  a  dream  that  he  is  repeating  ?  Or 
is  he  wound  up,  like  an  alarm  clock,  to 
go  off  at  a  given  hour  ?  Or  are  these 
the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  some 
gallinaceous  superstition  ? 

Equally  strange  is  it,  in  the  daytime, 
to  witness  a  discreet  and  faithful  old 
fellow,  who  has  been  leading  about  his 
flock,  crooning,  scratching,  calling  or 
warning,  in  a  temperate  and  domestic 
way,  all  of  a  sudden  stretch  himself  up, 
flap  his  wings,  and  crow  till  the  hills 
ring  again.  The  act  sets  off  a  fusilade, 
of  crowing  birds,  north,  south,  east,  wTest, 
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far  off  and  near,  loud  or  faint  in  the 
distance. 

The  original  precentor  listens  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  solemnly  renews  the  declara¬ 
tion,  whatever  it  was  or  meant; the  echo 
of  answering  birds  fills  the  air.  Are 
they  denials  or  auswers  ?  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes  the  responses  end,  and  each  bird 
returns  to  his  scratching  and  pompous 
parading. 

That  there  is  some  supposed  moral 
duty  in  this  act,  seems  to  be  corrobo¬ 
rated  by  the  conduct  of  an  old  bluff 
Cochin  on  my  premises  He  has  never 
shown  a  combative  spirit.  Indeed,  his 
reputation  for  courage  is  very  bad.  He 
shuns  conflict,  and  smells  danger  from 
afar  and  hides  himself  And  yet  he  is 
very  proud  of  his  crow,  and  with  as  little 
reason,  on  account  of  any  good  qualities 
of  voice,  as  can  be  conceived.  But  at 
due  times,  with  great  preparation,  and 
much  shaking  of  his  ponderous  and  un¬ 
shapely  body,  he  emits  a  most  melan¬ 
choly,  hoarse  and  feeble  crow,  and  re¬ 
peats  it,  and  several  times  again  exposes 
himself  to  ridicule.  The  whole  effort 
might  be  likened  to  a  short  anthem  by 
an  old  man,  with  cold  in  the  head  and 
asthma  in  his  chest. 

If  we  regard  the  most  of  crowing  as 
a  piece  of  rude  and  inarticulate  boast¬ 
ing,  then  we  find  that  pretty  much  the 
whole  world  is  involved  in  it.  Men  are 
very  busy  in  making  known  their  mani¬ 
fold  excellences,  and  not  a  few  in  ways 
as  vociferous  as  that  of  the  chanticleer. 

But  nations  are  famous  for  crowing. 
Every  nation  vaunts  itself,  and  is  puffed 
up.  Each  nation  thinks  all  other  na¬ 
tions  vain.  They  all  boast  together, 
and  each  one  in  particular  is  disgusted 
with  the  conceit  of  all  but  itself.  There; 
is  more  crowing  done  out  of  the  barn¬ 
yard  than  there  is  in  it. 

From  the  New  York  Ledger. 


Recollections  of  Eminent  German 
Scholars. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


There  is  a  peculiar  interest  in  form¬ 
ing  the  personal  acquaintance  of  men 
whose  learning  and  spirit  one  has  pre¬ 
viously  enjoyed,  and  communed  with 
through  their  writings.  And  as  we 
ponder  for  days  and  weeks  with  intense 
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interest  over  their  precious  pages,  we 
unconsciously  form  in  our  minds  an 
image  of  their  manners  and  appearance. 
But  how  often,  when  we  approach  them 
face  to  face,  must  we  throw  aside  our 
mental  man,  as  a  spurious  likeness,  aud 
strive,  with  no  little  effort,  to  convince 
ourselves  that  the  one  we  see  is  after  all 
the  man.  Thus  my  imaginary  portrait 
of  Hengstenberg  represented  him  as  a 
grey-headed  veteran,  whose  life  was  fast 
waning  towards  evening.  So  firmly  had 
this  image  impressed  itself  upon  my 
mind,  that  an  evening  of  the  most 
friendly,  familiar  conversation  with  him 
could  not  shake  off  my  doubts,  whether 
after  all  he  was  not  another  man.  It 
seemed  incredible  that  he  should  still  be 
in  the  prime  of  life,  of  such  a  bland, 
affable,  personal  appearance,  with  a  face 
that  looks  as  if  no  cloud  had  ever  flitted 
athwart  its  brow\  The  bitter  uncom¬ 
promising  polemic  seems  a  very  unsuit¬ 
able  tenant  for  such  a  John-like  physi¬ 
ognomy. 

In  person  he  was  above  medium 
height,  somewhat  inclined  to  corpulency, 
with  a  pleasant, oval  face,  that  seemed  to 
beam  with  good  will  to  all  men.  His 
manners,  without  any  perceptible  effort, 
indicated  the  graces  of  a  polished  gen¬ 
tleman.  His  tidy  dress,  arranged  with 
faultless  precision,  showed  that  he  or 
somebody  else  was  not  wholly  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  outward  man.  He  was  a  very 
good-looking  man  by  nature,  and  of 
course  art  would  not  make  him  less  so. 
In  this  respect  he  differed  widely  from 
his  great  compeer  Stahil,  in  whose  puny, 
awkward  person  the  sparing  hand  of 
nature  would  peep  through  all  the  out¬ 
ward  polish  and  tinsels  of  art.  Heng¬ 
stenberg  had  a  clear,  musical  voice,  and 
a  free,  fluent  delivery;  the  very  oppo¬ 
site  to  Stahl’s  lisping  speech  and  weak, 
unsonorous  accents.  His  lecture-room 
was  crowded  with  attentive  hearers. 
All  his  lectures  bore  the  stamp  of 
thoroughness.  In  dissecting  and  unrav¬ 
elling  the  intricate  theories  of  Rational¬ 
ism,  he  sometimes  resorted  to  the  use  of 
sarcasm,  and  often  dismissed  the  dis¬ 
membered  subject  with  the  gibe  of  ridi¬ 
cule.  He  knew  no  medium  or  affinity 
between  the  two  Confessions,  and  was 
strenuously  opposed  to  the  Synodical 
and  representative  form  of  church  pol¬ 
ity.  Religion  as  well  as  ruling  must  be 
done  for  and  given  to  the  people,  but 
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not  done  through  them.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  must  give  the  people  their  Church 
and  manage  it  for  them.  “Why,”  he 
said  to  me,  “  what  can  we  expect  from 
the  people  at  present  constituting  the 
congregations?  If  we  leave  it  to  their 
choice,  a  large  part  would  vote  away 
the  Bible  and  all  true  religion  as  super¬ 
stition  and  nonsense.  They  would  elect 
Satan  as  their  pastor.”  Which  is  not 
without  its  truth  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances. 

Kitzsch  was  altogether  of  a  different 
stamp.  Considerably  beyond  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  life,  his  seemingly  uncombed, 
bushy  hair,  fast  turning  gray,  and  his 
careworn  features,  indicated  the  severe 
student.  When  he  lectured  or  preached 
his  trembling  hands  (he  seemed  to  have 
been  very  nervous)  apparently  embar¬ 
rassed  his  manners.  Though  lacking 
animation  and  fluency,  he  was  a  very  in¬ 
structive,  and  even  impressive  preacher. 
His  sermons  were  elaborate,  yet  clear 
and  simple.  He  tried  to  win  his  hearers 
more  by  entreaty  than  threatening, 
more  by  holding  up  before  them  the  love 
of  God  and  the  beauties  of  holiness  than 
the  terrors  of  the  Law  and  the  vileness  of 
sin.  He  had  a  familiar  conversational 
style.  You  could  not  help  but  feel  that 
he  wished  you  well.  He  leaned  forward 
upon  his  crossed  arms  on  the  pulpit, 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  would  say, 
“Come  now,  let  us  reason  together.” 
Sometimes  he  would  press  his  hands 
and  look  at  them  in  a  half  vacant  man¬ 
lier,  as  if  his  mind  were  wandering, 
while  he  entreated  with  paternal  anxiety. 
He  spoke  to  his  hearers  with  such  child¬ 
like,  unpolemical  simplicity,  that  he 
seemed  to  forget  “the  theologian”  in  his 
pious  ardor  “  to  persuade  men.”  He 
had  labored  hard  for  the  union  of  the 
two  Churches,  and  this  was  still  the 
burden  and  object  of  his  anxieties.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  last  sermon  I 
heard  him  preach.  It  was  during  the 
meeting  of  a  convention  of  ministers 
from  the  whole  Kingdom,  which  many 
had  hoped  would  warmly  support  the 
Union.  But  to  the  grief  of  its  friends, 
a  few  days’  deliberation  proved  the  con¬ 
trary.  He  preached  on  1  Cor.  iii.  21-23, 
words  into  which  he  poured  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  his  plaintive  spirit  with  melan¬ 
choly  eloquence.  How  his  mourning 
heart  grieved  over  the  hindrances  to 


Christian  sympathy,  how  he  spoke  of  the 
duty  and  pleasantness  of  a  forgiving,  for¬ 
bearing  communion  of  Christians,  and 
the  bliss  of  its  final,  complete  enjoyment, 
untrammelled  by  the  passions  and  preju¬ 
dices  of  earth,  left  upon  my  heart  an  im¬ 
pression  which  I  trust  may  never  die. 

Bitter,  the  celebrated  geographer, 
belonged  to  the  sages  of  Germany. 
Though  among  the  oldest  men  of 
science,  he  yielded  to  none  in  zeal  and 
perseverance  in  his  department  of  study. 
In  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  he  still 
seemed  strong  and  active.  His  tall, 
erect  form,  and  full,  clear  voice,  showed 
that  time  had  dealt  gently  with  him. 
When  he  entered  his  lecture  hall,  an 
almost  breathless  silence  ensued.  His 
silvery  locks,  carefully  brushed,  and  his 
tasteful  attire,  showed  that  age  had  not 
made  him  neglectful  of  the  elegance  of 
correct  dress.  He  sat  before  his  class, 
like  the  father  of  a  large  family,  and 
spoke  with  an  authoritative  confidence 
that  always  becomes  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  age. 

In  Ullman,  of  Carlsruhe,  author  of 
“  The  Reformers  before  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,”  I  was  likewise  greatly  disap¬ 
pointed  ;  a  small,  elderly  man,  so  unas¬ 
suming  and  unostentatious,  that  he 
looked  like  meekness  personified.  When 
I  first  saw  him,  he  emerged  out  of  a  lit¬ 
tle  world  of  books  and  manuscripts  on 
the  floor  and  his  study  table,  and  ap¬ 
proached  me  with  an  unsuspecting  smile, 
stranger  as  I  was,  and  with  the  frank¬ 
ness  of  an  old  friend.  He  was  full  of 
questions  about  the  American  Church, 
her  varied  polity  and  prospects.  He 
was  one  of  those  men,  whose  exte¬ 
rior  is  no  complete  index  of  their  mind. 
At  first  sight  a  person  would  have  taken 
him  for  a  good,  rather  than  a  mentally 
great  man.  He  seemed  entirely  free 
from  polemical  rigor,  and  spoke  even  of 
his  enemies  in  terms  of  love  and  kind¬ 
ness.  He  seemed  penetrated  by  the 
charity  of  the  Gospel,  which  one  could 
not  help  but  feel  in  his  presence. 
Such  a  soothing,  genial  atmosphere  sur¬ 
rounded  him,  that  when  you  parted 
from  him,  you  felt  a  desire  to  return 
and  linger  about  him  longer.  Of  course 
a  man  of  his  spirit  could  not  well  help 
but  labor  for  the  Union.  The  Ecclesi¬ 
astical  Board  of  Baden  formed  a  new 
Catechism  out  of  the  Heidelberg  and 
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smaller  Lutheran  Catechism,  which  was 
chiefly  the  labor  of  Ullmann ;  a  work 
for  which  he  seemed  eminently  qualified 


Table  Customs. 


While  certain  forms  of  table  etiquette 
may  seem  altogether  conventional,  even 
fantastic,  the  forms  usually  observed 
are  founded  on  good  sense,  and  adapted 
to  general  convenience.  Table  etiquette 
is  not,  as  is  often  alleged,  merely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fashion,  although  some  things 
that  were  in  vogue  a  generation  or  two 
ago  are  no  longer  deemed  polite.  The 
reason  is  that  manners  and  table  furni¬ 
ture  have  undergone  so  many  changes, 
have  really  so  much  improved,  as  to 
require  a  mutual  readjustment.  For 
example,  everybody  was  accustomed, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  since,  to  use  the 
knife  to  carry  food  to  the  mouth ,  because 
the  fork  of  the  day  was  not  adapted  to 
the  purpose.  Since  the  introduction  of 
the  four-tined  silver  fork,  it  has  so  en¬ 
tirely  supplanted  the  knife  that  the 
usage  of  the  latter,  in  that  way,  is  not 
only  superfluous,  but  is  regarded  as  a 
vulgarism. 

Another  example  is  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  the  custom  of  turning  tea  or 
coffee  from  the  cup  into  the  saucer. 
Although  small  plates  were  frequently 
employed  to  set  the  cup  in,  they  were 
not  at  all  in  general  use ;  and  even 
when  they  were  used,  the  tea  or  coffee 
was  likely  to  be  spilled  upon  the  cloth 

The  habit,  likewise,  of  putting  one’s 
knife  into  the  butter  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  butter-knife  proper  had  not 
been  thought  of.  Such  customs  as  these, 
once  necessitated  by  circumstances,  are 
nowT  obviously  inappropriate. 

Certain  habits,  however,  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  good  taste  and  delicacy  of 
feeling,  and  the  failure  to  adopt  them 
argues  a  lack  of  fine  perception  or  so¬ 
cial  insight.  One  of  these  is  eating  or 
drinking  audibly.  No  sensitive  person 
can  hear  any  one  taking  his  soup,  cof¬ 
fee,  or  other  liquid,  without  positive 
annoyance.  Yet  those  who  would  be 
very  unwilling  to  consider  themselves  ill 
bred,  are  constantly  guilty  of  such 
breach  of  politeness.  The  defect  is  that 
they  are  not  so  sensitive  as  those  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact.  They 
would  not  be  disturbed  by  the  offence  ; 


they  never  imagine,  therefore,  that  any 
one  else  can  be.  It  is  for  them  that 
rules  of  etiquette  are  particularly  de¬ 
signed.  Were  their  instincts  correct, 
they  would  not  need  the  rule,  which 
from  the  absence  of  instinct,  appears  to 
them  irrational,  purely  arbitrary. 

To  rest  one’s  elbow  on  the  table  is 
more  than  a  transgression  of  courtesy  : 
it  is  a  positive  inconvenience  to  one’s 
neighbors.  All  awkwardness  of  posi¬ 
tion,  such  as  sitting  too  far  back  from, 
or  leaning  over  the  table,  are  reckoned 
as  rudenesses,  because  they  put  others 
ill  at  ease  through'  fear  of  such  acci¬ 
dents  as  are  liable  to  happen  from  any 
uncouthness. 

These  and  kindred  matters  are  tri¬ 
fles  ;  but  social  life  is  so  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  trifles,  that  to  disregard  them 
wholly  is  a  serious  affront.  We  can 
hardly  realize  to  what  an  extent  our 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  is  made 
up  of  things  in  themselves  insignificant, 
until  their  observance  or  non-observance 
is  brought  directly  home  to  us. 

— Scribner  s  Monthly. 


The  Work-shops  and  Homes  of 
Germany. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  elite  of  German  cities  get  their 
fashions  from  Paris,  the  great  fountain 
of  the  universe  for  taste — good  and  bad. 
But  in  many  places  the  substantial 
peasantry  still  wear  the  short  breeches, 
long-bodied  vests  and  broad-brimmed 
hats,  which  they  wore  in  the  days  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  They  sip  their 
wine  and  beer,  and  whiff  clouds  of 
tobacco  fume  from  their  yard-long 
pipes,  as  their  great  grand-sires  did. 
But  few  reapers  or  grain-drills  have  yet 
profaned  their  fields,  nor  threshing-ma¬ 
chines  their  barns.  They  still  reap  their 
harvests  by  the  slow  process  of  the 
sickle,  and  thresh  it  with  the  flail. 
They  have  the  same  skinning,  skim¬ 
ming,  two-wheeled,  half-wagon  plough 
they  had  when  my  father  was  a  plough- 
boy  on  the  Rhine.  In  Science  and  the 
fine  Arts  there  has  been  progress  in 
every  branch,  though  sometimes  down¬ 
ward.  But  in  the  mechanical  arts 
they  have  not  advanced  a  step,  up  or 
down,  for  many  generations.  The  stove 
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in  Luther's  study  on  the  Wartburg  is 
nearly  the  same  as  those  in  common  use 
now,  only  with  some  changes,  which  his 
inventive  genius  suggested.  The  wagons, 
harness  and  general  farming  implements 
are  the  very  -opposites  of  practical 
utility.  They  point  to  a  period  when 
the  first  crude  conceptions  of  agricultu¬ 
ral  art  struggled  for  expression.  Some 
of  their  tools  show  a  supreme  contempt 
for  all  mechanical  laws,  excellent  only 
to  increase  the  labor,  and  diminish  the 
power  to  perform  it.  Their  churches, 
houses,  habits,  customs,  all  are  old  and 
fixed. 

The  Germans  take  more  time  for 
everything  than  we  do.  They  take 
more  time  to  eat,  more  time  to  drink, 
more  time  to  labor,  more  time  to  rest 
and  enjoy.  They  are  slower  in  good, 
and  slower  in  evil. 

The  man  of  riper  years  can  live  on 
the  result  of  his  past  labors.  So  Ger¬ 
many  has  a  fund  of  mental  energy,  a 
literary  vitality,  which  neither  admits 
nor  requires  any  of  this  helter-skelter, 
time-saving  method  of  acquiring  great 
ends. 

The  literature  and  life  of  Germany 
are  peculiar.  Ours  is  more  like  a 
stream,  shallow,  broad  and  brawling. 
Theirs  like  one  that  flows  narrow  and 
deep.  We  are  practical,  they  profound. 
Both  united,  make  a  consistent  and  use¬ 
ful  compound.  Both  have  their  ad¬ 
vantages  and  dangers.  Shallow  streams 
are  only  for  light  boats,  and  when  they 
are  upset  in  a  gale,  we  have  a  hope  to 
reach  bottom.  Deep  streams  are  more 
navigable,  but  many  sink  therein  to 
rise  no  more.  We  are  too  much  given 
to  a  certain  ( vielwisserei )  intelligence, 
which  would  know  everything.  Some 
of  our  authors  write  and  talk  about 
things  in  the  heavens,  on  the  earth,  and 
under  the  earth.  Write  a  book  in  a  few 
months,  which  will  run  through  several 
editions  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
Here  a  man  will  spend  a  long  life-time 
in  writing  on  a  Greek  article,  or  in 
spinning  out  the  web  of  one  idea  ;  and 
perhaps  even  leave  that  but  half  finished 
when  he  dies.  We,  in  our  youthful 
hurry,  pick  up  grains  of  truth  on  the 
surface,  and  we  sow  them  again  on  the 
surface.  The  Germans  are  the  miners 
in  literature  and  science.  They  bur¬ 
row  among  the  ore,  and  the  abundance 
of  this  in  some  of  their  works  makes  it 


difficult  for  practical  minds  to  see  the 
gold.  Their  furnaces  do  not  always 
separate  the  gold  from  the  dross.  The 
ore  in  some  of  their  works  gives  us 
more  trouble  than  we  are  willing  to  be¬ 
stow. 

They  have  a  different  national  and 
social  temperament ;  the  surface  is  like 
a  waveless  calm,  while  there  is  often  a 
wild  and  fearful  commotion  under¬ 
neath.  It  is  so  now.  Germany  is  appa¬ 
rently  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  Yet  I 
see  under-currents  and  repressed  pas¬ 
sions,  which,  should  they  boil  to  the 
surface,  would  raise  another  tempest 
whose  waves  and  surges  would  lash 
upon  every  shore  of  Europe.  With  us, 
everything,  good  and  evil,  moves  and 
ripples  at  once  to  the  surface.  We  have 
not  yet  been  taught  the  art  of  conceal¬ 
ing  the  passions.  We  make  no  secret 
of  our  weaknesses.  A  slight  gale  in  the 
political  firmament  will  stir  up  a  short 
bluster,  in  the  form  of  a  local  riot,  or  a 
Faneuil  Hall  indignation  meeting,  to 
permit  the  escape  of  popular  foam. 
Germany  is  not  irritable,  though  its  sub¬ 
jects  are  characteristically  so.  Its 
powers  of  endurance  are  astonishing. 
An  old,  full-grown  dog  seldom  notices 
the  barking  and  biting  of  young  pup¬ 
pies.  And  when  it  does  turn,  it  is  with 
the  dignity  and  ripe  experience  of  age. 

Our  progress  and  success  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  arts,  and  the  constant  demand 
for  them,  excites  and  nourishes  a  pas¬ 
sion  for  the  practical,  at  the  expense  of 
the  profound.  The  study  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  and  material,  monopolizes  the 
field  of  investigation.  We  are  prone  to 
forget  that  however  important  labor- 
savers,  time-savers,  and  distance-annihi- 
lators  are,  that  the  steam  engine  and 
electric  telegraph  will  hardly  regenerate 
society.  In  the  great  sum  of  means 
they  have  their  relative  worth  ;  but 
ideas  mould  mankind.  But  here,  many 
are  profound  to  a  fault.  They  dive  so 
deeply,  that  they  are  mostly  beyond 
hearing  distance  of  those  for  whom  they 
write.  They  expect  men  to  receive  their 
metal  in  the  mine,  instead  of  bringing 
it  up  to  the  surface.  Still,  in  point  of 
originality,  productiveness  and  solid 
erudition,  they  are  far  our  superiors. 
It  would  be  blindness  to  deny  this. 
And  indeed  this  need  not  excite  our 
jealousy,  for  it  would  be  a  great  shame 
if  they  were  not.  Let  us  once  have  five 
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more  centuries  behind  us,  in  which  to 
appropriate  the  treasures  of  other 
nations  and  assimilate  them  to  our  own, 
as  they  have  done,  and  we  can  likewise 
show  the  world  glorious  fruits  of  our 
riper  years. 

The  universal  custom  of  living  to¬ 
gether  in  towns  gives  a  peculiar  com¬ 
plexion  to  country  life.  Here  we  find 
no  farms,  in  the  American  sense  ;  where 
the  owner  is  snugly  nestled  amid  his 
broad  acres,  a  paternal  monarch  of  his 
little  kingdom ;  where  thriving  or¬ 
chards,  waving  grain  fields  and  verdant 
and  flowery  meadows,  sloping  gently 
down  to  some  stream,  spread  out  before 
his  contented  vision  ;  where  the  sprightly 
country  maiden  can  find  room  to  go  a ' 
Maying,  or  gather  wild  berries,  and 
where  the  boys  may  canvass  the  fields 
and  woods  after  game.  Woe  unto  the 
man  who  wilfully  kills  a  bird  or  rabbit 
on  his  own  premises  here.  All  the  game 
on  his  lots  belongs  to  the  Jaeger,  (hun¬ 
ter)  who  pays  the  Government  of  the 
district  a  fixed  annual  sum  for  the  pri- 
vilage  of  hunting.  Here  you  find  little 
of  that  lordly,  substantial  independence, 
so  common  with  our  farmers,  which 
makes  them  the  bone  and  sinew  of  our 
Republic.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is,  but 
I  have  been  in  many  places  where  a 
Bauer  (farmer),  was  synonymous  with 
a  rude,  uncouth  fellow — a  boor.  Du¬ 
ring  the  busy  seasons  their  villages  pre¬ 
sent  scenes  of  bustling  confusion. 
Imagine  a  village  of  five  hundred  far¬ 
mers,  crowded  tightly  along  compactly 
built  streets,  each  having  his  house, 
barn  and  stables,  skirting  a  square  piece 
of  ground,  where  the  whole  would  often 
not  be  large  enough  to  contain  a  com¬ 
mon  size  bank-barn ;  where  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  no  back  alleys,  to  per¬ 
mit  the  egress  and  ingress  of  cattle ; 
where  the  domestic  arrangements  are 
constantly  hampered  and  encroached 
upon  by  animal  impertinence  ;  imagine 
what  a  sudden  transition  of  the  village 
into  solitude,  during  the  busy  season  of 
hay-making  and  harvest,  when  all,  men, 
women  and  children,  are  out  reap¬ 
ing;  what  continuous  lines  of  loaded 
wagons  from  morning  till  night,  when 
they  gather  in  their  crops ;  and  then 
what  a  volley  of  sounds  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  when  a  thousand  flails  are  threshing 
away  wearily  at  their  grain,  from  day 


to  day  !  All  these  combine  to  form  a 
most  striking  contrast  to  rural  life  in 
America.  Where  such  a  multitude  of 
different  interests  are  crowded  together 
into  such  a  small  compass,  the  most 
precise  regulations  must  be  observed  to 
maintain  order  and  right.  The  village 
must  have  its  cowherd,  shepherd,  swine¬ 
herd  and  geeseherd  ;  each  has  his  flock 
to  attend  to,  which  he  daily  leads  to 
their  respective  pasture.  In  the  morning 
each  will  blow  his  horn  along  the  streets 
at  a  fixed  hour,  as  his  signal  for  depart¬ 
ure,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole 
army  responds  most  loyally  to  his  call. 

A  great  many  of  the  German  towns, 
even  down  to  the  smallest  villages,  have 
been  founded  by  the  Romans.  Much 
as  we  should  respect  the  ancients  for 
their  many  eminent  qualities,  they  cer¬ 
tainly  knew  little  about  planning  towns. 
Even  larger  towns  often  look  as  if  their 
streets  had  been  started  and  finished  bv 
accident  Crooked,  narrow  lanes,  in¬ 
tersected  at  all  possible  angles,  ex¬ 
cept  right  angles,  lines  ever  approach¬ 
ing,  but  never  meeting,  are  perfect 
puzzles  to  a  traveler.  Some,  through 
which  I  have  gone  a  dozen  of  times, 
still  remain  inscrutable  mysteries  to 
me.  In  Augsburg  I  could  scarcely 
venture  a  hundred  yards  from  rnv  hotel 
without  being  lost.  In  my  wanderings 
I  crossed  familiar  streets,  I  knew  not 
where,  nor  how^  And  when  I  aimed 
in  the  direction  of  known  points, 
the  imperceptible  curves  would  lure 
me  to  quarters  diametrically  oppo¬ 
site.  To  me  they  were  so  mysteriously 
obscure,  that  they  became  subjects  of 
the  profoundest  study.  Good  pavements 
are  a  rare  luxury  throughout  Germany. 
In  Cologne,  Halle,  Wittenberg,  and 
many  other  cities,  there  are  no  side¬ 
walks  at  all.  The  streets  are  paved, 
but  the  stones  expose  an  uneven  sur¬ 
face,  joined  by  empty  crevices,  which 
make  them  painfully  unpleasant  to 
walk  upon.  Though  provided  with 
thick-soled  boots,  my  suffering  experi¬ 
ence  impels  me  to  designate  them  as 

Coleridge  did  the  walks  of  Cologne : 

% 

“  Pavements  fang’d  with  murderous  stones.” 

As  these  evils  have  been  entailed 
upon  the  Germans  by  the  Romans,  they 
rather  deserve  our  pity  than  reproof. 
And  a  remedy  would  require  a  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  towns,  which  would  be 
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impossible.  Besides,  the  citizens  are 
measurably  compensated  for  this  una¬ 
voidable  inconvenience  by  their  pleasant 
promenades  through  gardens  and  groves. 
The  Germans  are  fond  of  nature  ;  they 
love  birds  and  trees.  Their  disinterested 
love  for  these  is  shown  by  a  thousand 
little  acts.  Some  of  the  roads  are  lined 
for  miles  with  trees,  old^  and  stately  ; 
every  town,  often  down  to  the  rural  vil¬ 
lages,  is  skirted  with  parks.  Some  are 
dense  forests,  where  trees  are  growing 
in  their  native  wildness,  among  under¬ 
brushes  and  birds,  penetrated  by  prome¬ 
nades  fringed  with  plants  and  flowers. 
The  present  generation  ramble  among 
trees,  which  their  ancestors  have  planted 
five  hundred  years  ago;  and  they  again 
are  planting  many  for  a  distant  pos¬ 
terity.  I  confess  the  planting  of  a  tree 
for  the  benefit  of  a  coming  generation, 
is  such  a  pleasing  mark  of  an  unselfish 
heart,  such  a  purely  disinterested  act, 
that  this  prevalent  characteristic  of  the 
Germans  has  greatly  elevated  them  in 
my  estimation.  In  Germany,  trees  have 
become  a  municipal  necessity.  They 
are  seldom  found  through  the  town. 
Their  parks  are  all  outside  the  towns 
and  cities.  They  are  quiet  places  of 
retirement  where  we  can  enjoy  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  and  solitude  of  nature,  unmolested 
by  the  rush  and  dust  of  business  ;  where 
the  birds  warble  their  melodies  in  their 
native  freedom,  on  their  own  trees  and 
branches.  In  Berlin,  through  the  centre 
of  the  city,  one  is  within  fifteen  minutes’ 
walk  of  the  Thiergarten,  a  natural  forest, 
and  one  of  the  finest  parks  in  Europe. 


The  Dog  and  the  Shadow. 


A  hungry  mastiff  clog  one  day 
Purloined  a  piece  of  meat, 

Then  slank  off  stealthily  away, 

The  morsel  choice  to  eat. 

He  had  to  cross  a  pleasant  stream, 

Which  through  green  meadows  wound, 
Reflecting  every  sunny  gleam, 

And  all  the  hills  around. 

Upon  the  bank  he  stood  awhile, 

When,  stooping  down  below, 

The  placid  waters  with  a  smile 
His  image  to  him  show. 

Supposing  it,  to  his  surprise, 

Another  dog  with  meat, 

He  p'unges  in  to  seize  the  prize, 

And  grasp  the  tempting  cheat. 


But  while  thus  snapping  at  a  shade, 

He  let  the  substance  fall ; 

The  empty  shadow  has  betrayed, 

And  robbed  him  of  his  all. 

Alas  !  how  many  have  pursued 
A  phantom  quite  as  vain, 

And  risked  for  visionary  good 
A  more  substantial  gain. 

Some  fair  illusion  to  their  eyes 
Presents  its  specious  lure  ; 

They  strive  to  seize  the  tempting  prize, 
The  tempting  bait  secure. 

Ah  !  would  they  choose  the  better  part, 
And  covet  things  that  stay, 

Instead  of  giving  up  their  heart 
To  those  which  pass  away. 

— Ellen  Roberts. 

# 


History  of  Church  Pews. 

The  New  York  Observer  gives  an  in¬ 
teresting  review  of  a  valuable  work  on 
“  The  History  and  Law  of  Church 
Seats  or  Pews,”  by  Alfred  Heales,  F. 
S.  A.,  Proctor  in  Doctors’  Commons, 
recently  published  in  London,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  which  has  a  two-fold  object  in 
view. 

In  the  first  volume  he  investigates 
the  early  history  of  pews,  from  their 
origin  until  they  acquired  their 
present  form  and  state.  The  second 
volume  is  intended  to  show  what  points 
have  been  decided  down  to  the  present 
date,  in  the  English  courts  of  law — ec¬ 
clesiastical  and  civil.  From  a  revision 
of  the  work  in  a  foreign  periodical,  we 
gather  the  following  facts  relating  to 
the  History  of  Pews,  as  the  more  in¬ 
teresting  portion  of  the  work  to  our 
readers : 

In  early  times,  the  .  area  of  the 
church  was  occupied  by  the  parishioners 
generally.  At  the  end  of  the  14th  or 
beginning  of  the  15th  century  benches 
were  introduced ;  but  it  was  not  till 
much  later  that  the  practice  of  fitting 
churches  throughout  was  usual.  There 
was,  however,  a  right  to  chapels  or 
aisles,  resting  on  the  presumption,  which 
becomes  binding  by  prescription  of  the 
law,  that  they  were  built  for  the  private 
use  of  the  founder  and  his  family  and 
their  descendants.  The  ancient  Saxon 
churches  had  no  seats  either  for  laity  or 
spirituality ;  and  in  the  mediaeval 
period,  long  after  massive  stalls  and 
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handsome  benches  had  been  generally 
placed  in  the  chancels,  for  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  clergy  present  throughout 
services  of  considerable  length,  and  for 
the  comfort  of  a  very  few  laymen  of  high 
degree,  who  were  permitted  to  sit  in  the 
chancel,  the  naves,  appropriated  to  the 
commonalty,  had  no  fixed  sittings,  save 
in  a  few  churches  of  exceptional  structure 
that  had  a  stone  seat  runuing  round  the 
north,  south,  and  west  walls.  The  clergy 
stood  or  knelt  in  the  performance  of 
the  religious  rites ;  the  profane  vulgar 
were  required  to  stand  or  kneel.  If 
weariness  or  fatigue  prevailed,  the  lay 
worshiper  was  compelled  to  retire  to 
some  place  out  of  sight  where  he  might 
repose.  To  the  aged  or  the  valetudina¬ 
rian  this  was  a  grievous  bondage. 

By  degrees  sittings  were  provided  for 
all.  First  the  clergy,  having  obtained 
stalls  in  the  chancel,  reluctantly  con¬ 
ceded  the  same  right  to  nobles  ;  then 
the  parish  priest  felt  that  whilst  he  was 
occupying  a  luxurious  stall  in  the 
chancel,  it  was  unbecoming  that  a 
knight  or  squire  who  gave  liberally  to 
the  church,  should  not  have  a  mova¬ 
ble  bench  for  himself  and  sons  on  one 
side,  and  for  his  wife  and  daughters 
on  the  other  side  of  the  nave  ;  another 
innovation  was  the  practice  of  al¬ 
lowing  the  common  people  to  sit  on 
sedge  mats  or  hassocks,  or  to  carry  with 
them  what  may  be  called  camp-stools. 
Mr.  Heales  furnishes  much  curious  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  church  pews  appro¬ 
priated  to  church  dignitaries  and  great 
laymen.  He  describes  several  of  the 
varieties  of  the  church  pew : 

“At  Cholderton,  Wiltshire,  is  a  pew 
six  feet  high,  with  glass  windows  in  the 
door,  to  enable  the  occupants  to  see  the 
preacher,  and  other  windows  in  the  side, 
to  enable  them  to  survey  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  At  Merstham,  Surrey  (until  very 
recently),  and  at  Mickleham,  Surrey, 
were  pews  raised  some  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  cold,  damp  floor,  comforta¬ 
bly  fitted,  and  possessing  a  fire-place  and 
table:  by  no  means  uncommon  exam¬ 
ples.  Such  ‘pride  of  place’  seems  pe¬ 
culiarly  offensive,  even  when  the  parti¬ 
cular  locality  be  a  private  chapel  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  parish  church.” 

Such  were  the  pews  whose  ostentatious 
smartness  and  luxury  caused  Corbet, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  to  exclaim  : 

“Stately  pews  are  now  become  taber¬ 


nacles,  with  rings  and  curtains  to  them. 
There  wants  nothing  but  beds  to  hear 
the  word  of  God  on  ;  we  have  casements, 
locks  and  keys,  and  cushions  ;  I  had  al¬ 
most  said  bolster  and  pillows ;  and  for 
those  we  love  the  church.  I  will  not 
guess  what  is  done  within  them — who 
sits,  stands,  or  lies  asleep  at  prayers, 
communion,  Ac.;  but  this,  I  dare  say, 
they  are  either  to  hide  some  vice,  or  to 
proclaim  one;  to  hide  disorder,  or  to 
proclaim  pride.” 

Mr.  Heales  gives  an  instance  of  a 
less  pretentious  pew  erected  by  a  Nor¬ 
folk  shepherd : 

“In  Little  Bemingham  Church,  Nor¬ 
folk,  a  pew  was  erected  by  a  shepherd 
iu  the  nave,  to  afford  accommodation 
for  strangers  and  wedding  parties  ;  bear¬ 
ing  a  skeleton  carved  in  wood,  with  the 
inscription  :  For  Couples  joined  in  Wed¬ 
lock  ;  and  my  Friend  That  Stranger  is: 
This  seate  I  did  intende.  But  (?  built) 
at  the  cost  and  charge  of  Stephen 

Crosbee.  Anno  Domini  1640.” 

As  pews  increased,  there  was  provision 
made  even  for  the  dogs  that  followed 
their  masters  to  church,  as.  the  Scotch 
collies  invariably  did  in  the  pastoral 
districts. 

“About  fifty  years  ago,”  Mr.  Heales 
informs  us,  “there  was  in  Northope 
church,  Lincolnshire,  a  small  pew  known 
as  the  Hall-dog  Pew,  in  which  the  dogs 
which  followed  the  residents  of  the  hall 
to  church  were  placed  during  divine 
service.” 

It  is  said  that  within  the  recollection 
of  living  men,  dogs  were  entertained 
even  more  profanely  in  the  church  of 
Framlingham,  Suffolk,  where  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  an  obsolete  school  used  to  con¬ 
fine  within  the  communion  table  rails, 
the  pointers  and  retrievers  which  ac¬ 
companied  him  from  a  neighboring  pa¬ 
rish,  when  he  came  to  officiate  at  the 
market  town  in  the  absence  of  its 
rector. 

It  was,  however,  from  the  time  of  the 
Beformation,  when  the  importance  of 
the  ordinance  of  preaching  was  recog¬ 
nized,  that  pews  became  indispensable 
for  the  bodily  comfort  of  the  worshipers 
and  hearers. 

“From  the  earlier  years  of  Elizabeth, 
public  seats  and  appropriated  stalls  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  frequent,  so  that 
before  the  close  of  her  reign,  in  the 
towns,  where  sermons  were  more  fre- 
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quent,  and  citizens  were  required  to 
listen  oftener  than  once  a  month  to  the 
oratory  of  the  licensed  preachers,  per¬ 
manent  sittings  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  every  church  nave.  To  account 
for  this  rapid  extension  of  the  pew  sys¬ 
tem,  as  a  natural  result  of  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  revolution,  the  reader  must  bear 
in  mind  the  exigencies  of  the  period, 
which  replaced  the  old  portable  preach¬ 
ing  boxes  with  permanent  pulpits,  esta¬ 
blished  the  desks  from  which  the  clergy 
read  a  liturgy,  and  imposed  upon  the 
select  pulpits  the  task  of  instructing  the 
congregations  in  the  new  tenets  of  theo 
logy,  and  doctrines  of  church  govern¬ 
ment.  Whereas,  the  sermons  of  the 
pre-Reformation  period  were  brief  homi¬ 
lies,  which  could  be  uttered  in  a  few 
minutes,  or  piquant  addresses,  like  the 
preaching  of  Chaucer’s  ‘Pardoner,’  the 
sermons  of  the  later  epoch  were  doctri¬ 
nal  discourses,  wThich  seldom  closed  un¬ 
til  the  preacher’s  hour-glass  showed  him 
to  have  exceeded  the  ordinary  limits  of 
a  pulpit-lecture.” 

“  Latimer  was  not  the  only  divine  of 
his  period  who  had  reason  to  exclaim 
against  the  noisy  restlessness  of  the  un¬ 
seated  congregations,  that  was  alike 
vexatious  to  the  orator  and  his  more 
attentive  auditors.  But  vehement  up- 
braidings  could  not  correct  the  evil. 
To  cure  the  people  of  their  perambula- 
tory  habit,  it  was  necessary  to  fix  each 
individual  to  a  seat  on  which  he  would 
be  content  to  rest,  and  from  which  he 
would  not  have  the  courage  to  move 
until  the  parson  should  dissolve  the  as¬ 
sembly.  Nor  was  the  adoption  of  pews 
less  advantageous  to  the  church  wardens 
and  other  official  persons,  on  whom  it 
devolved  to  silence  brawlers  and  main¬ 
tain  order  during  Divine  service  in  the 
promiscuous  gatherings  of  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  Church  Protestants,  and  Puri¬ 
tans.  In  the  towns  it  was  soon  found  that 
seated  congregations  were  much  less 
proue  than  unseated  assemblies  to  ex¬ 
press  riotously  their  disapprobation  of  a 
preacher’s  doctrine;  and  when,  for  the 
avoidance  of  tumult  scarcely  less  than 
for  the  comfort  of  individuals,  the  towns 
had  accepted  the  pew  system,  the  rural 
churches  soon  followed  the  example. 
The  same  consideration  which  decided 
the  friends  of  order  to  give  seats  to  the 
worshipers  made  them  choose  fixed 


sittings  in  preference  to  stools  and  mova¬ 
ble  benches,  which  sometimes  became 
weapons  of  offense,  and  tools  of  war¬ 
fare  in  the  hands  of  lawless  people  bent 
on  riot.” 

Mr.  Heales  justly  says  that  no  one 
has  hitherto  searched  into  the  archaeology 
of  the  subject  of  pews,  or  dug  below  the 
surface.  “The  History  of  Pews,”  by 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Neale,  published  by 
the  Cambridge  Society,  is  no  exception 
to  this  statement.  Its  aim  was  solely 
directed  against  high  square  pews,  and 
the  materials  collected  refer  to  a  period 
long  subsequent  to  the  general  introduc¬ 
tion  of  church  seats.  Mr.  Oliphant’s 
work  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  so 
far  as  it  goes;  and  although  it  is  almost 
entirely  restricted  to  the  arrangements 
decided  by  the  Courts  or  settled  by 
Parliament,  it  must  still  be  regarded  as 
valuable.  But  Mr.  Heales  has  not  only 
the  advantage  of  the  labors  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  but  has  supplied  their  omis¬ 
sions.  His  book  may  be  accepted  as  a 
work  of  great  research,  full  of  interesting 
historical  lore,  and  replete  not  only  with 
legal  knowledge,  but  knowledge  rightly 
applied. 


The  Absent-Minded  Man. 


“  A  distinguished  mathematician,  a 
professor  of  King’s  College,  Aberdeen, 
was  noted  for  his  absence  of  mind. 

“  Coming  out  one  day  from  the  Col¬ 
lege,  he  stumbled  against  a  cow,  and  in 
the  confusion  of  the  moment,  thinking 
he  had  run  agunst  a  lady,  he  raised 
his  hat,  and  said  :  ‘  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Madam.’ 

“  Shortly  afterward  he  did  acci¬ 
dentally  stumble  against  a  lady  in  the 
street,  when,  remembering  his  former 
adventure,  he  exclaimed:  ‘Is  that  you 
again,  ye  brute  ?” 

Now,  Mr.  Civil,  that’s  a  very  strange 
story.  A  college  professor  apologized 
to  a  cow  and  insulted  a  lady  !  AVhere 
could  his  wits  have  been?  Well,  these 
scientific  men  do  some  queer  things. 
One  of  them  wanted  to  boil  an  egg  once, 
and  took  out  his  watch  so  that  he  might 
know  just  how  long  to  keep  the  egg  in. 
But  he  was  so  busy  thinking  about 
something  else  that  he  put  the  watch 
into  the  pot  of  boiling  water,  and  held 
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the  egg  in  his  hand.  It’s  always  better 
to  keep  your  eyes  open,  so  that  you 
may  know  what  is  going  on  around  you 
Children  forget  to  study  their  lessons, 
and  fail  to  get  to  school  in  time  by 
being  absent-minded.  Their  minds  are 
so  taken  up  by  play  that  they  forget 
every  thing  else. 


Why  He  Takes  Them. 


[Among  shepherds  it  is  customary,  when  a 
flock  will  not  cross  a  river,  to  carry  one  of  the 
lambs  to  the  opposite  side,  when,  attracted  by 
its  bleating,  the  mother  will  at  once  cross,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  whole  flock.] 

The  flock  stood  waiting  by  the  rapid  river, 

And  would  not  cross, 

Although  the  shepherd  kindly  called  them 
thither, 

And  banks  of  moss, 

And  fields  of  green  and  verdant  hills  surrounded 
The  further  shore  : 

The  danger  all  their  narrow  vision  bounded 
Qf  crossing  o’er. 

He  stretched  his  kindly  arms,  and  gently  called 
them ; 

They  would  not  heed  : 

The  deep,  broad  river’s  rapid  stream  appalled 
them. 

Though  pleasant  mead 

And  mountain  fair,  beyond  the  darkling  river, 
Rose  to  their  view, 

And  in  the  distance,  bright,  unfading  ever, 
Were  pastures  new. 

The  shepherd  took  a  lamb,  and  safely  bore  it 
Within  his  arms 

To  where  the  pastures  brightly  gleamed  be¬ 
fore  it, 

And  all  alarms 

Were  hushed.  The  mother  heard  its  voice  of 
pleading, 

And,  crossing  o’er, 

The  flock  behind  her  followed  in  her  leading, 
Unto  the  shore. 

O  stricken  hearts,  all  torn  with  grief,  and 
bleeding, 

A  Saviour’s  voice 

Ye  would  not  hear,  nor  follow  in  His  leading 
Of  your  own  choice  ! 

And  so  He  takes  your  lambs  unto  His  keeping, 
That  eyes  all  dim 

And  dark  with  sorrow’s  clouds,  and  sad  with 
weeping, 

May  look  to  Him, 

And  see,  beyond  the  darkly-rolling  river, 

Those  gone  before, 

And  to  the  fields  with  verdure  green  for  ever 
Cross  safely  o’er. 

— Selected. 


A  Diversion  that  Never  Tires. 


“You  ask  me,  my  children,”  writes 
Margaret,  Duchess  of  Alencon,  the  fa¬ 
vorite  sister  of  Francis  I.,  of  France, 
and  a  devoted  Christian  woman,  “  to  do 
a  very  difficult  thing — to  invent  a  di¬ 
version  that  will  drive  away  your  ennui. 
I  have  been  seeking  all  my  life  to  effect 
this;  but  I  have  found  only  one  remedy, 
which,  is  reading  the  Holy  ScrijAures. 
In  perusing  them  my  mind  experiences 
its  true  aud  perfect  joy,  and  from  this 
pleasure  of  the  mind  proceed  the  repose 
and  health  of  the  body. 

“  If  you  desire  me  to  tell  you  what  I 
do  to  be  so  gay  and  well  at  my  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  it  is  because  as  soon  as  I 
get  up  I  read  these  sacred  books.  There 
I  see  and  contemplate  the  will  of  God, 
who  sent  His  Son  to  us  on  earth  to 
preach  that  holy  word,  and,  announce 
the  sweet  tidings  that  He  promises  to 
pardon  our  sins  and  extinguish  our 
debts,  by  giving  us  His  Son  who  loved 
us,  and  who  suffered  and  died  for  our 
sakes.  This  idea  so  delights  me,  that  I 
take  up  Psalms  and  sing  them  with  my 
heart,  and  pronounce  with  my  tongue 
as  humbly  as  possible  the  fine  hymns 
with  which  the  Holy  Spirit  inspired 
David  and  the  sacred  authors. 

“  The  pleasure  I  receive  from  this 
exercise  so  transports  me  that  I  con¬ 
sider  all  the  evils  which  may  happen 
to  me  through  the  day  to  be  real  bless¬ 
ings  ;  for  I  place  Him  in  my  heart  by 
faith  who  endured  more  misery  for  me. 
Before  I  sup  I  retire  in  the  same  manner, 
to  give  my  soul  a  congenial  lesson.  At 
night  I  review  all  I  have  done  in  the 
day.  I  implore  pardon  for  my  faults ; 
I  thank  God  for  His  favors ;  and  I  lie 
down  in  His  love,  in  His  fear,  and  in 
His  peace,  tree  from  every  worldly 
anxiety.” 


Garments  of  Mourning. 

“  Putting  on  black  ”  as  a  sign  of 
mourning  wras  an  essentially  heathen 
custom,  indicating  the  horror  of  death, 
aud  that  all  beyond  the  grave  was  a 
blank.  Christianity  abolished  death, 
and  along  with  it  the  customs  of  the 
heathen  funerals, — wailing,  grovelling, 
and  sackcloth.  We  relapse  into  these 
customs  just  in  the  degree  that  we  re- 
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cede  from  the  Christian  faith.  Mrs. 
Ware,  in  her  very  useful  little  book, 
Death  and  Life,  has  some  excellent  re¬ 
marks  upon  these  customs : 

The  early  Christians  recognized  the 
new  aspect  which  the  knowledge  of  im¬ 
mortality  gave  to  the  death  of  the  body ; 
and  they  soon  ceased  to  use  the  signs  of 
mourning  for  the  dead  that  till  then  had 
been  universal.  They  felt  that  it  was 
wrong  to  mourn  for  the  dead ;  and  their 
epitaphs  in  the  Roman  catacombs  still 
testify  to  the  peaceful  trust  and  the 
hopeful  assurance  that  anima'ed  the 
minds  of  those  who  there  deposited  the 
mortal  remains,  often  sealed  with  the 
blood  of  martyrdom,  of  those  they  held 
most  dear  to  them.  Among  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  inscriptions  still  to  be  read 
there,  there  is  no  allusion  to  be  found 
to  the  grief  of  those  who  were  left  to  per¬ 
form  the  last  offices  to  their  friends.  No 
inconsiderable  number  of  relatives  im¬ 
mortalize  their  tears  on  those  walls.  The 
simplicity  of  a  child-like  faith  that  to  die 
here  was  to  live  in  the  mansions  of  the 
all-loving  Father,  seems  to  have  been 
the  abounding  source  whence  flowed 
the  countless  phrases  that  speak  of  death 
as  always  a  good,  rather  than  evil.  The 
bad  Latin  in  which  many  of  the  in¬ 
scriptions  are  couched,  proves  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  dead  were  of  the 
lower  and  little  educated  classes ;  but 
all  ranks  seem  to  have  been  animated 
by  the  same  spirit.  Selfish  grief  finds 
no  exception  there;  and  the  historians 
tell  us  that  all  sij^ns  of  mourning  in 
dress  were  deemed  unfitting  in  those 
who  believed  in  Christian  immorta¬ 
lity. 


Mind  your  Accents. 

The  accentuation  of  the  words  given 
below  is  so  often  misplaced  and  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  retain,  that  we  give  to  our 
readers  a  series  of  sentences,  taken 
from  the  Pen  and  Plow ,  showing  how 
the  accent  should  be  placed. 

The  rule  is  clear  and  simple.  The 
noun  is  accented  on  the  first  syllable, 
the  verb  on  the  last ;  but  even  a  gram¬ 
marian,  without  familiarity,  will  often 
make  a  mistake.  There  are  few  words 
in  the  language  so  often  misaccented  as 
the  ones  we  are  about  to  give,  and  there 
are  few  words  which  enter  more  largely 
into  conversation. 


Proj'ect,  prog'ress  and  pro'duce  are 
seldom  accented  properly. 

I  absent'  myself  to-day  and  was 
ab'sent  yesterday. 

I  abstract'  from  Cato’s  ab'stract. 

I  abuse'  him  not  for  his  a'buse. 

I  accent'  the  word  with  the  proper 
ac'cent. 

I  affix'  an  aff'ix  properly. 

I  colleague'  with  my  colleague. 

I  collect'  after  my  collect. 

I  comment'  on  your  com'ment. 

I  compound'  and  render  the  com'- 
pound. 

I  compress'  and  apply  the  com'press. 
We  concert'  and  render  the  con'cert. 
They  concrete'  and  form  a  con'crete. 
We  concord'  and  produce  con'cord. 
We  conduct'  them  and  form,  their 
con'd  uct. 

We  confine'  the  animal  and  erect  his 
con'fine. 

He  conflicts'  and  produces  the  con¬ 
flict. 

We  conjure'  him  not  to  con'jure. 
They  conserve'  our  con'serve. 

He  consorts'  with  his  con'sOrt. 

I  contest'  and  so  enter  the  con'test. 
The  context'  jumbled  the  con'text. 
We  contract'  and  make  our  con'tract. 
We  contrast'  and  produce  the  con'- 
trast. 

We  converse'  and  hold  the  con'verse. 
We  convert'  and  gain  con' verts. 

We  convict'  and  confine  con'victs. 
We  convoy'  and  protect  the  con'voy. 
AVe  do  not  desert'  into  the  des'ert. 
We  digest'  from  the  proper  di'gest. 
AVe  discount'  and  render  the  dis'- 
count. 

AVe  entrance'  him  at  the  en'trance. 
AVe  escort'  with  an  es'cort. 

I  essay'  to  produce  an  es'say. 

I  excuse'  your  ex'cuse. 

His  exile'  rendered  him  an  ex'ile. 

AVe  export'  our  ex'ports. 

AVe  extract'  from  the  proper  ex' tract. 
They  ferment'  and  produce  ferment. 
I  frequent'  the  hall  and  make  fre'- 
quent  calls. 

They  are  minute'  in  extracting  min'- 
utes. 

They  misconduct'  and  show  miscon¬ 
duct. 

AVe  object'  to  your  object. 

AVe  outwork'  them  at  their  out' work. 
We  overcharge'  and  produce  an 
over  charge. 

We  permit'  as  our  permit  shows 
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Such  a  precedent'  shows  a  bad  prec¬ 
edent. 

We  prefix'  the  pre'fix. 

We  prelude'  with  the  proper  pre'- 
lude. 

We  premise'  and  give  the  base  of  the 
pre'mise. 

We  presage'  and  give  the  pre'sage. 

I  present'  the  letter  and  make  a 
pres'ent. 

Our  country  produ'ces  immense 
prod'uce. 

We  progress'  and  make  rapid  prog'- 
ress. 

We  project'  and  form  the  proj'ect. 

We  protest'  and  write  our  prot'est. 

I  rebel'  against  law  and  am  a  reb'el. 

We  record'  our  names  in  the  rec'ord. 

We  refuse'  such  rei'use. 

We  reprimand'  and  give  a  repri¬ 
mand. 

We  reprint'  and  produce  the  re'print. 

We  retail'  and  form  the  re'tail  of  the 
place. 

We  subject'  him  and  make  him  a 
sub'ject. 

I  survey'  on  the  coast  sur'vey. 

We  torment'  him  by  severe  torment. 

I  transfer'  and  now  make  the  trans'- 
fer. 

We  transport'  the  goods  in  a  trans'- 
port. 

We  undress'  and  put  on  our  un'dress. 

“  Second'  the  motion  ”  would  follow, 
but  we  do  not  decide,  though  we  have 
heard  it  by  a  first-class  scholar. 


Weather  Proverbs. 


I  proceed  now  to  mention  such  of  the 
proverbs  as  are  in  most  general  use 
among  us ;  but  I  would  premise  that 
some  of  them  are  common  to  every 
other  county  in  England.  How  true  is 
the  well  known-saying : 

“  Evening  gray  and  morning  red 
Sends  the  shepherd  wet  to  bed  ; 

Evening  red  and  morning  gray 
Is  the  sure  sign  of  a  very  fine  day.” 

And  this : 

<[  Mackerel  sky,  mackerel  sky, 

Never  long  wet  and  never  long  dry.” 

And  this: 

“  Rain  before  seven, 

Fine  before  eleven.” 


And  this  again  : 

“  A  rainbow  in  the  morning 
Is  the  shepherd’s  warning; 

A  rainbow  at  night 

Is  the  shepherd’s  delight  ” — 

which  is  only  our  homely  way  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  famous  lines  of  Byron  : 

“  Be  thou  the  rainbow  to  the  storms  of  life, 

The  evening  beam  that  smiles  the  clouds  away, 
And  tints  to-morrow  with  prophetic  ray.” 

Then  again  how  true  is  the  old  Wilt¬ 
shire  saying : 

“  When  the  wind  is  northwest 
The  weather  is  at  the  best ; 

But  if  the  rain  comes  out  of  the  east, 

’Twill  rain  twice  tweaty-four  hours  at  the 
least.” 

These  are  the  general  proverbs,  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  times;  but  we  have  an 
unusual  number  of  proverbs  in  Wilt¬ 
shire  which  describe  the  evils  of  too 
advanced  vegetation  in  a  precocious 
spring.  Thus  for  January  we  have  : 

“  If  the  grass  grows  in  Janiveer, 

It  grows  the  worse  for’t  all  the  year.” 

And  again : 

“  A  January  Spring 
Is  worth  nothing.” 

For  February : 

“  Of  all  the  months  in  the  year 
Curse  a  fair  Februeer.” 

So  again  for  March,  in  true  Wiltshire 
language : 

“  As  many  mistises  in  March, 

So  many  frostises  in  May.” 

And  the  well  known  adage : 

“  If  March  comes  in  like  a  lion,  it  goes  out 
like  a  lamb ; 

If  it  comes  in  like  a  lamb,  it  goes  out  like  a 
lion.” 

For  April,  again : 

“  A  cold  April 
The  barn  will  fill.” 

And  again : 

**  April  showers 
Bring  Summer  flowers.” 

And  another,  lauding  the  prolongation 
of  the  fierce  winds  of  March  : 

“  When  April  blows  his  horn. 

’Tis  good  for  both  hay  and  corn." 

While  even  for  May  we  have : 

“  Mist  in  May  and  heat  in  June, 

Makes  the  harvest  come  right  soon.” 
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And  again : 

“  Who  doffs  his  coat  on  a  Winter’s  day, 

Will  gladly  put  it  on  in  May.” 

And  for  J une : 

tC  A  dripping  June 
Brings  all  things  in  tune.” 

Every  one  of  these  Wiltshire  proverbs 
relating  to  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  proclaims  the  acknowledged  fact 
that  a  prolonged  winter  and  a  tardy 
spring  bespeak  more  abundant  crops 
and  more  assured  plenty  than  the  plea¬ 
santer,  however  unseasonable,  warmth 
which  sometimes  gladdens  all  hearts  in 
winter  and  early  spring.  Nor  is  this 
belief  peculiar  to  our  country,  or  even 
to  England.  It  is  held  quite  as  much 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  For  the  Italians 
have  a  proverb :  “  January  commits  the 
faults,  and  May  bears  the  blame  and 
it  is  a  common  saying  in  Spain  :  “  A 
year  of  snow,  a  year  of  plenty.”  More¬ 
over,  that  such  premature  mildness  of 
the  season  does  not  in  reality  advance 
vegetation,  everybody  who  possesses  a 
garden  knows  to  his  cost.  And  here 
again  we  have  several  famous  Wiltshire 
proverbs  relating  to  this  fact,  and  con¬ 
taining  very  weighty  truths.  The  one 
runs  thus : 

“  Be  it  weal  or  be  it  woe, 

Beans  blow  before  May  doth  go.” 

Another  says  : 

“Come  it  early  or  come  it  late, 

In  May  comes  the  corn-quake.” 

And  a  third : 

“  Plant  your  ’taturs  when  you  will, 

They  won’t  come  up  before  April.” 

But  again  we  have  Wiltshire  sayings 
which  affirm,  what  I  believe  to  be  an 
equally  undeniable  truth,  that  together 
with  a  prolonged  winter  and  a  dripping 
spring,  a  dry  summer  is  more  to  be  de¬ 
sired  by  the  husbandman.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  is  a  season  we  scarcely  seem  to 
have  experienced  this  year,  when  the 
old  Devonshire  proverb,  applicable 
enough  in  that  rainy  county,  might 
have  been  quoted  with  much  truth  even 
here: 

“  The  west  wind  always  brings  wet  weather ; 

The  east  wind,  wet  and  cold  together; 

The  south  wind  surely  brings  us  rain  ; 

The  north  wind  blows  it  back  again.” 

Showing  that  from  whatever  point  of 


the  compass  the  wind  blows,  rain  is  sure 
to  fall. 

There  is  a  very  curious  old  Wiltshire 
prejudice  against  a  new  moon  occurring 
on  a  Saturday,  which,  if  not  common 
in  the  county  now,  prevailed  not  many 
years  since,  but  the  origin  of  which  and 
the  meaning  of  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture.  It  is  handed  down  in  the 
following  proverb : 

“  A  Saturday’s  moon 
If  it  comes  once  in  seven  years, 

Comes  once  too  soon.” 

Equally  unfounded,  though  more  easily 
accounted  for,  is  the  notion  which  pre¬ 
vails  among  our  people  that  the  weather 
on  Friday  differs  from  that  of  all  other 
days.  The  saying  is : 

“  To  every  other  day  in  the  week 
Friday  is  not  alike.” 

A  somewhat  obscurely  worded  senti¬ 
ment;  but  doubtless  it  originates  in  the 
same  principle  which  causes  sailors  to 
dread  putting  out  to  sea  on  a  Friday, 
viz. :  the  custom,  once  religiously  ob¬ 
served,  of  keeping  Friday  as  a  weekly 
fast. 

The  signs  to  be  derived  from  the  ani¬ 
mal  world  are  very  numerous  and  very 
reliable,  and  are  much  observed  amongst 
our  people  in  consequence.  As  exam¬ 
ples  of  the  most  common  in  this  country, 
they  will  tell  you  that  seldom  indeed 
will  a  wet  day  be  found  to  follow 
when  in  the  morning  cows  are  seen  lying 
down  in  their  pastures ;  still  more  sel¬ 
dom  when  rooks  are  noticed  high  in  the 
air,  or  swallows  are  seen  at  a  great 
height  hawking  after  flies ;  but  rarest 
of  all  when  three  white  butterflies  are 
seen  together,  in  the  garden  or  field. 
The  latter  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  fine  day, 
which  I  have  hardly  ever  known  to  fail. 
They  will  tell  you,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  when  the  distant  downs  look  near; 
or  the  common  plover  or  peewit,  which 
frequents  our  downs  in  such  numbers, 
becomes  restless ;  or  the  bees  hurry 
home  and  none  leave  the  hive;  or  par¬ 
tridges  grow  wild ;  or  sea-gulls  make 
their  appearance  so  far  inland ;  or  pigs 
carry  straw  in  their  mouths ;  or  insects 
fly  low ;  rain  is  at  hand.  These  are  but 
samples  of  many  similar  instances  of 
unfailing  instinct  in  regard  to  weather, 
which  every  student  of  nature  admires 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  I  will  conclude  with  the 
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clever  lines  of  Dr.  Jenner,  which  sura 
up  the  matter  very  accurately : 

“  The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow. 

The  clouds  look  black,  the  grass  is  low, 

The  soot  falls  down,  the  spaniels  sleep, 

And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  creep  ; 

Last  night  the  sun  went  pale  to  bed, 

The  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head; 

The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh, 

For  see!  a  rainbow  spans  the  sky; 

The  walls  are  damp,  the  ditches  smell, 
Closed  is  the  pink-eyed  pimpernell  ; 

The  squalid  toads  at  dusk  are  seen 
Slowly  crawling  o’er  the  green  ; 

Loud  quack  the  ducks,  the  peacocks  cry, 
The  distant  hills  are  looking  nigh  ; 

Hark  !  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack, 

Old  Betty’s  joints  are  on  the  rack  ; 

And  see  yon  rooks,  how  odd  their  flight — 
They  imitate  the  gliding  kite, 

Or  seem  precipitate  to  fall, 

As  if  they  felt  the  piercing  ball: 

How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine, 

The  busy  flies  disturb  the  kine; 

Low  o’er  the  grass  the  swallow  wings, 

The  cricket,  too,  how  sharp  she  sings ; 

Puss  on  the  hearth  with  velvet  paws, 

Sits  wiping  o’er  her  whiskered  jaws  ; 

The  wind,  unsteady,  veers  around, 

Or,  settling,  in  the  south  is  found  ; 

The  whirling  wind  the  dust  obeys, 

And  o’er  the  rapid  eddy  plays; 

The  leech  disturbed  is  newly  risen 
Quite  to  the  summit  of  his  prison ; 

’Twill  surely  rain,  I  see  with  sorrow, 

Our  jaunt  must  be  put  off  to-morrow.” 

— Rev.  A.  C.  Smith. 


Weights  and  Measures. 


Very  few  people  seem  to  have  noticed 
how  much  there  is  in  the  Bible  about 
“  Weights  and  Measures.”  When  the 
Tabernacle  was  erected,  all  the  parts  of 
the  building  and  all  its  sacred  furni¬ 
ture  were  constructed  according  to 
“specifications”  curiously  exact  and 
minute.  We  are  told  the  precise  length 
of  the  wings  of  the  cherubim  in  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Temple,  and  how  much  water 
the  “  molten  sea  ”  would  hold.  What 
is  more  remarkable  still,  we  know  the 
“  length  ”  and  the  “  breadth  ”  and  the 
“height  ”  of  “  the  house  of  the  foivst 
of  Lebanon,”  and  the  shape  of  its  win¬ 
dows  and  doors,  and  the  number  of  its 
cedar  pillars. 

It  is  probably  that  standard  weights 
and  standard  measures  were  deposited 
by  Moses  in  the  Tabernacle  itself,  and 
were  transferred  by  Solomon  to  the 
Temple.  In  doing  this  the  Jews  would 


only  follow  the  example  of  other  ancient 
nations.  In  the  old  world,  the  sanctity 
of  religion  was  added  to  the  authority 
of  public  law,  to  check  dishonesty,  and 
to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  any  ac¬ 
cidental  changes  in  the  authorized  mea¬ 
sures  of  length,  weight,  and  capacity. 
The  care  with  which  this  part  of  the 
dutv  of  the  state  was  attended  to  in 

V 

Egypt,  may  perhaps  soon  receive  a  new 
ami  most  remarkable  illustration;  in* 
vestigations  are  being  carried  on  which* 
many  think  will  result  in  proving  that 
the  great  Pyramid — the  wonder  and 
the  riddle  of  so  many  centuries — was 
built  to  contain  the  standard  weights 
and  measures. 

Very  many  of  our  readers  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  trade ;  it  may  be  well  that 
they  should  see,  for  once,  some  of  the 
things  which  the  Bible  says  about 
things  which  they  are  handling  every 
day  in  the  week  all  the  year  rouud. 

In  Leviticus  xix.  36,  God  says : 
‘Just  balances,  just  weights  .  .  .  shall 
ye  have :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God, 
which  brought  you  out  of  the  laud  of 
Egypt  ” 

In  Deuteronomy  xxv.  13,  the  Jew  is 
told  “  Thou  shalt  not  have  in  thy  bag 
divers  weights,  a  great  and  a  small, 
[great,  that  is,  to  purchase  with,  and 
small  to  sell  by.~\  But  thou  shalt  have 
a  perfect  and  just  weight,  a  perfect  and 
just  measure  shalt  thou  have  :  that  thy 
days  may  be  lengthened  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 
For  all  that  do  such  things,  and  all 
that  do  unrighteously,  are  an  abomina¬ 
tion  unto  the  Lord  thy  God.” 

In  the  book  of  Proverbs  there  are 
such  sayings  as  this  :  “  A  false  balance 
is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  :  but  a 
just  weight  is  his  delight,”  (ch.  xi.  1.) 

In  the  writings  of  the  Prophets,  too, 
we  find  very  much  on  this  unromantic 
and  commonplace  and  unspiritual  sub¬ 
ject.  Those  inspired  men  were  not 
always  speaking  of  the  coming  of  Christ, 
or  forecasting  the  dark  destiny  of  great 
Pagan  empires;  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  denouncing  very  resolutely  dishonesty 
in  the  matter  of  weights  and  measures. 
Ezekiel  says,  “Ye  shall  have  just  bal¬ 
ances,”  (ch.  xlv.  10  )  Hosea  says  of 
Ephraim,  “  He  is  a  merchant,  the 
balances  of  deceit  are  in  his  hand  :  he 
loveth  to  oppress,”  (ch.  xii.  7.)  Micah 
asks,  “  Are  there  yet  the  treasures  of 
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wickedness  in  the  house  of  the  wicked, 
and  the  scant  measure  that  is  abomina¬ 
ble  ?  Shall  I  count  them  pure  with 
the  wicked  balances,  and  with  the  bag 
of  deceitful  weights?”  (ch.  vi.  10,  11.) 
Amos  exclaims,  “  Hear  this,  O  ye  that 
swallow  up  the  needy,  even  to  make  the 
poor  of  the  land  to  fail,  saying,  When 
will  the  new  moon  be  gone,  that  we  may 
sell  corn  ?  and  the  sabbath,  that  we  may 
set  forth  wheat,  making  the  ephah 
small” — the  ephah  was  the  measure 
they  sold  the  corn  by — “  and  the  she¬ 
kel  great  ” — the  shekel  was  the  wTeight 
by  which  they  weighed  the  money  of 
those  that  bought  it ;  so  that  they 
cheated  both  ways,  giving  short  mea¬ 
sure  and  taking  too  much  money  in 
return. 

Of  course,  the  plain  lesson  these  texts 
are  meant  to  teach  is,  that  all  cheating 
in  weights  is  a  great  sin. 

Selected. 


The  Boy  Organist. 


Mozart’s  first  experience  of  a  large 
organ  was  in  the  monastery  of  a  little 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  He 
was  then  only  six  years  old,  and  in 
company  with  his  father,  had  left  his 
home  in  Salzburg,  and  started  upon  a 
long  course  of  travel.  All  day  long 
they  had  been  sailing  down  that  ma¬ 
jestic  river,  past  crumbling  ruins,  frown¬ 
ing  castles,  cloisters  hidden  away  among 
the  crags,  towering  cliffs,  quiet  villages 
nestled  in  sunny  valleys,  and  here  and 
there  a  deep  gorge  that  opened  back 
from  the  gliding  river,  its  hollow  dis¬ 
tance  blue  with  fathomless  shadow,  and 
its  loneliness  and  stillness  stirring  the 
boy’s  heart  like  some  dim  and  vast 
cathedral. 

The  compauy  of  monks  with  whom 
they  had  been  traveling  that  day  were 
at  supper  in  the  refectory  of  the  cloister, 
when  father  Mozart  took  Wolfgang 
into  the  chapel  to  see  the  organ. 

And  now  as  the  boy  gazed  with 
something  of  awe  upon  the  great  instru¬ 
ment,  looming  up  in  the  shadows  of  the 
great,  empty  church,  his  face  lit  up  with 
serene  satisfaction,  and  every  motion 
and  attitude  of  the  little  figure  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wondering  reverence.  What 
tones  must  even  now  be  slumbering  in 


those  mighty  pipes — tones  which,  if 
once  awakened,  could  give  utterance  to 
all  that  voiceless  beauty  which  the  day’s 
scenes  had  showed  him — life  and  death, 
present  and  past ;  the  peaceful  river 
and  the  deserted  ruin  ;  the  sunshine  un¬ 
failing  and  the  unfailing  shadow  at  its 
side. 

“  Father,”  said  the  boy,  “explain  to 
me  those  pedals  at  the  organ’s  feet,  and 
let  nie  play.” 

Well  pleased,  the  father  complied. 
Then  Wolfgang  pushed  aside  the  stool, 
and  when  father  Mozart  had  filled  the 
great  bellows,  the  elfin  organist  stood 
upon  the  pedals,  and  trod  them  as 
though  he  had  never  needed  to  have 
their  management  explained. 

How  the  deep  tones  woke  the  sombre 
stillness  of  the  old  church  !  The  organ 
seemed  some  great  uncouth  creature, 
roaring  for  very  joy  at  the  caresses  of 
the  marvellous  child. 

The  monks,  eating  their  supper  in 
the  refectory,  heard  the  tones  and 
dropped  knife  and  fork  in  astonishment. 
The  organist  of  the  brotherhood  was 
among  them ;  but  never  had  he  played 
with  such  power  and  freedom.  They 
listened ;  some  grew  pale ;  others  crossed 
themselves  ;  till  the  prior  rose  up,  sum¬ 
moned  all  his  courage,  and  hastened 
into  the  chapel.  The  others  followed, 
but  when  they  looked  up  into  the  organ- 
loft,  lo  !  there  was  no  form  of  any  or¬ 
ganist  to  be  seen,  though  the  deep  tones 
still  massed  themselves  in  new  har¬ 
monies,  and  made  the  stone  arches  thrill 
with  their  power.  “  It  is  the  devil 
himself,”  cried  the  first  one  of  the 
monks,  drawing  closer  to  one  of  his 
companions,  and  giving  a  scared  look 
over  his  shoulder  into  the  darkness  of 
the  aisle. 

“It  is  a  miracle!”  said  another.  But 
when  the  oldest  of  their  number  mounted 
the  stairs  to  the  organ  front,  he  stood 
petrified  with  amazement. 

There  stood  the  tiny  figure,  treading 
from  pedal  to  pedal,  and  at  the  same 
time  clutching  the  keys  above  with  his 
little  hands,  gathering  handfuls  of  those 
wonderful  chords  as  if  they  were  vio¬ 
lets,  and  flinging  them  out  into  the 
solemn  gloom  behind  him.  He  heard 
nothing,  saw  nothing  besides  ;  his  eyes 
beamed  like  stars,  and  his  whole  face 
lighted  with  impassioned  joy.  Louder 
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and  fuller  rose  the  harmonies,  stream¬ 
ing  forth  in  swelling  billows,  till  at  last 
they  seemed  to  reach  a  sunny  shore,  on 
which  they  broke;  and  then  a  whisper¬ 
ing  ripple  of  faintest  melody  lingered  a 
moment  in  the  air,  like  the  last  murmur 
of  a  wind  harp,  and  all  was  still. — 
Selected. 


The  Blind  Boy. 


O  say!  what  is  that  thing  call’d  light, 
Which  I  must  ne’er  enjoy; 

What  are  the  blessings  of  the  sight, 

O  tell  your  poor  blind  boy  ! 

You  talk  of  wond’rous  things  you  see, 
You  say  the  sun  shines  bright ; 

I  feel  him  warm,  but  how  can  he 
Or  make  it  day  or  night  ? 

My  day  or  night  myself  I  make, 

Whene’er  I  sleep  or  play, 

And  could  I  ever  keep  awake, 

With  me  ’twere  always  day. 

With  heavy  sighs  I  often  hear 
You  mourn  my  hapless  woe  ; 

But  sure  with  patience  I  can  bear 
A  loss  I  ne’er  can  know. 

Then  let  not  what  I  cannot  have 
My  cheer  of  mind  destroy; 

Whilst  thus  I  sing,  I  am  a  king, 

Although  a  poor  blind  boy. 

Foreston,  III.  Cibber. 


Respect  the  Boys. 

How  much  of  the  carelessness,  reck¬ 
lessness,  and  want  of  self-respect  that 
are  manifested  by  boys  at  school  or  in 
the  family,  are  due  to  the  fact  that 
teachers  and  parents  do  not  pay  proper 
respect  to  them?  This  is  a  question 
that  is  worthy  of  some  thought  on  the 
part  of  educators  of  youth,  whether 
their  function  is  exercised  in  the  family 
or  in  the  school- room. 

One  very  important  ingredient  of 
self-respect  is  the  recognition  by  others 
that  we  are  worthy  of  their  respect. 
The  teaching  of  the  old  adage  “  give  a 
dog  a  bad  name”  is  exemplified  among 
boys  in  families  and  schools  without 
number.  They  are  not  treated  with 
the  consideration  or  respect  that  is  their 
due,  and  they  become  unworthy  of  both. 
Courtesy  is  disregarded  toward  them, 
and  in  return  they  send  courtesy  to 
Coventry.  Acted  toward  as  if  they 
20 


were  of  no  consequence  and  commanded 
no  deference,  either  as  to  their  opinions, 
preferences,  desires,  or  personal  dignity, 
they  sink  down  to  the  value  at  which 
they  are  rated,  and  respect  neither  them¬ 
selves  nor  others.  And  thus  they  lose 
all  sense  of  reverence  or  veneration ; 
for  it  ruav  be  set  down  as  an  axiom  that 
a  boy — and  for  that  matter,  a  man — 
who  does  not  respect  himself  will  have 
but  slight  feelings  of  reverence  or  ven¬ 
eration  for  others;  or,  by  an  easy  gra¬ 
dation,  for  the  law,  human  or  divine. 

It  should  be  the  rule  in  every  family, 
and  should  be  rigidly  required  of  every 
teacher  in  our  public  and  other  schools, 
that  children  must  be  treated  with  out¬ 
ward  demonstrations  of  respect.  A 
certain  deference  should  be  paid  them, 
and  they  should  be  made  to  understand 
that  they  are  not  insignificant  or  trouble¬ 
some  nobodies,  but  important  some¬ 
bodies.  They  should  be  invariably 
treated  with  politeness,  dignity,  and 
genuine  loving  courtesy. 

An  excellent  story  was  recently  told 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Legge,  at  a  Grammar 
School  Exhibition,  in  London,  which 
is  illustrative  of  the  principle  that  we 
would  enforce,  and  which  we  respect¬ 
fully  commend  to  the  notice  of  parents, 
teachers,  and  all  who  are  engaged  in 
the  education  of  youth — more  espe¬ 
cially,  of  boys.  Dr.  Legge’s  story  was 
of  the  celebrated  John  Frebonius,  one 
of  the  masters  of  the  school  which 
Luther  attended  when  a  boy,  at  Eisen¬ 
ach.  This  wise  teacher  always  raised 
his  cap  to  his  pupils,  when  he  entered 
the  school-room ;  and  when  asked  why 
he  did  so,  he  replied :  “  There  are 
among  these  boys  men  of  whom  God 
will  one  day  make  burgomasters,  chan¬ 
cellors,  doctors,  and  magistrates.  Al¬ 
though  you  do  not  yet  see  them  with 
the  badges  of  their  dignity,  it  is  right 
that  you  should  treat  them  with  re¬ 
spect.” —  Christian  Intelligencer. 


Ancient  Music. 


The  disentombing  of  Assyrian  sculp¬ 
tures  and  the  deciphering  of  Assyrian 
and  Egyptian  inscriptions  have  opened 
new  fields  of  investigation  in  almost 
every  department  of  knowledge.  Among 
the  branches  of  science  which  have 
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shared  in  these  discoveries,  that  of  music 
has  been  benefited  largely.  The  ac¬ 
counts  of  ancient  musical  instruments 
were  vague,  and  our  ideas  especially  of 
Hebrew  music  were  confused,  till  re¬ 
cently  sculptures  and  paintings  have 
been  brought  to  light  which  delineate 
the  ancient  musical  instruments  of  the 
early  Oriental  nations,  and  in  some 
cases  veritable  specimens  have  been  dis¬ 
entombed.  Such,  for  example,  is  an 
Egyptian  harp  found  in  Thebes,  with 
its  strings  yet  perfect  enough  to  vibrate 
again,  after  a  silence  of  3,000  years. 

The  most  recent  investigations  prove 
that  the  parent  of  all  known  musical 
science  was  Assyrian.  From  the  Assy¬ 
rian,  the  Hebrews  and  the  Egyptians, 
and  indeed  all  Eastern  nations,  derived 
their  knowledge  of  music.  The  un¬ 
veiled  monuments  show  that  in  the 
time  of  Sennacherib  music  was  a  highly 
cultured  art,  and  must  have  existed 
through  generations.  This  polished 
nation  used  a  harp  of  twenty-one  strings, 
which  accompanied  minstrel  songs  or 
was  borne  in  the  dance.  The  lyre  of 
tortoise  shell,  the  double  pipe,  the 
trumpet,  drum,  and  bell  were  common. 
Even  of  the  bagpipe  representations 
have  been  discovered,  though  none  of 
stringed  instruments,  like  the  violin, 
played  with  a  bow. 

In  all  delineations  of  social  or  wor¬ 
shiping  assemblies,  musical  instruments 
very  like  our  modern  ones  have  a 
prominent  place.  The  Hebrew  music 
at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  was  purely 
Egyptian  ;  but  it  was  much  modified 
subsequently  by  association  with  Asiatic 
nations.  In  the  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
according  to  the  Talmud,  stood  a  power¬ 
ful  organ,  consisting  of  a  wind-chest, 
with  ten  holes  containing  ten  pipes,  each 
pipe  capable  of  emitting  ten  different 
sounds  by  means  of  finger-holes,  so  that 
a  hundred  sounds  could  be  produced  by 
it.  It  was  provided  with  two  pairs  of 
bellows  and  ten  kevs,  so  that  it  could  be 
played  with  the  fingers.  According  to 
the  Rabbins,  it  could  be  heard  a  great 
distance  from  the  Temple. —  Observer. 


Attempt  and  Expect. — The  motto 
of  a  successful  English  worker  was, 
“  Attempt  great  things  for  God  and 
expect  great  things  of  God.” 


Busy  Lives. 


BY  MRS.  M.  E.  SANGSTER. 


How  crowded  some  lives  are!  There 
seem  to  be  no  intervals  in  them,  unless 
God  now  and  then  makes  an  “enforced 
pause,”  a  sort  of  “  fly  leaf,”  by  sickness 
or  some  visitation  of  sorrow.  Hay  after 
day  glides  by  full  of  care,  of  pleasure, 
or  of  business,  and  night  after  night 
finds  the  head  wearily  seeking  the 
pillow.  Such  are  the  lives  of  many 
mothers,  devoted  through  years  of  love 
and  anxiety  to  their  children,  of  faith¬ 
ful,  hard-working  pastors,  of  laborious 
missionaries,  preaching  the  gospel  on 
heathen  soil,  of  scholars,  of  merchants, 
of  statesmen.  The  thought  occurs. 
How  seldom  it  is  that  from  the  lips  of 
these  busy  ones  we  hear  the  excuse,  “  I 
have  no  time.”  No  time  for  prayer, 
no  time  for  thought,  no  time  for  Chris¬ 
tian  effort  can  the  idler  in  life  find,  but 
the  busy  man  or  woman,  especially  if 
baptized  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  has 
always  time  for  an  additional  duty. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  Sunday- 
school  teachers  I  know  is  the  mother  of 
eight  children.  One  of  the  most 
thoroughly  good  superintendents  is  a 
man  full  of  responsibilities,  and  over¬ 
flowing  with  care  for  the  large  interests 
depending  on  him.  We  take  up  the 
memories  of  beloved  bearers  of  the  cross 
to  distant  lands,  and  we  read  of  feeble 
women,  burdened  by  family  cares,  worn 
with  the  changes  of  an  unfamiliar 
climate,  and  sinking  perhaps  under  dis¬ 
ease,  yet  studying,  translating,  leading 
prayer-meetings,  going  from  house  to 
house,  busy  and  indefatigable  to  the 
last.  How  many  of  the  Lord’s  best 
workmen  have  been  glad  to  die  with 
the  harness  on,  asking  for  no  holidays, 
but  making  all  days  holy  with  their  de¬ 
votion  and  their  love. 

Life  is  short.  We  look  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  wonder  on  the  person  who  counts 
his  years  by  eighty  or  ninety.  “  So 
old !”  we  say.  At  the  most  we  have 
only  a  very  few  decades  for  active 
labor.  Let  us  fill  them  full.  How 
sweet  it  will  be  to  look  back  from 
eternity  on  the  time  when,  for  Christ’s 
sake,  we  did  all  we  could. — S.  S.  Times. 


Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
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Old-Time  Sunday-schools  in  Scot¬ 
land. 


BY  A  SCOTCH  VETERAN. 


I  entered  as  a  Sabbath  scholar  in 
1805.  Although  only  three  years  old, 
I  repeated  the  twenty -third  Psalm  in 
the  metrical  version.  This  was  one  of 
the  first  requirements.  I  believe  that 
there  are  to-day  very  few  children  of 
pious  parents  in  Scotland  who  cannot 
do  the  same  before  they  attain  the  age 
of  five  years. 

My  father  was  the  superintendent  of 
the  school  in  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
There  were  eight  Christian  churches  in 
the  place  and  ours  the  only  Sunday- 
school.  About  the  year  1797  the  first 
school  "was  founded  in  a  village  “  Ayont- 
the-Tweed,”  or  “  Divided  by  the  Tweed,” 
by  a  most  zealous  worker  for  the  new 
cause.  His  name  was  Richard  Scott. 
He  was  aided  by  an  excellent  man, 
Robert  Horne,  a  member  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  both  Presbyterians — 
Burghers  they  were  called.  My  father 
followed  it  up  a  few  years  after.  It 
was  several  years  before  a  second  school 
was  started,  but  in  1812  there  were  not 
only  others  in  the  town,  but  most  vil¬ 
lages  of  any  importance  had  their 
“  Sunday-school.” 

The  church  services  for  the  day  were 
over  by  half  past  three.  The  schools 
were  all  opened  at  five,  and  were  uni¬ 
versally  called  “Sabbath  evening 
schools.”  They  continued  open  till 
seven  and  often  later.  Teachers  were 
difficult  to  obtain ;  but  all  they  had  to 
do  was  simply  to  hear  the  lessons  cor¬ 
rectly  recited,  and  mark  the  Catechism 
or  Bible  for  the  subsequent  lesson  as 
laid  down  by  the  superintendent.  The 
primary  object  was  to  store  the  memory 
with  Bible  truths,  and  to  pray  for 
the  blessing  of  God  on  the  means  used. 

In  1820  the  school,  growing  very 
large,  was  divided — the  junior  portion 


being  given  over  to  my  charge  with  four 
assistants.  One  of  my  assistants  had 
charge  of  the  attendance  book.  Strict 
silence  was  kept,  while  he  was  marking 
the  attendance,  by  another  assistant 
who  carried  a  cane,  with  which  he 
touched  the  heads  of  any  that  were 
whispering.  My  school  numbered  about 
120.  My  father’s  rules  were  strictly 
carried  out,  and  our  minister  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  visitor.  The  younger  classes  were 
taught  to  commit  to  memory  every  week 
answers  to  six  to  twelve  questions  out  of 
the  “Child’s  Catechism,  by  Dr.  Watts” 
— commencing,  Who  made  you  ?  God. 
Who  redeemed  you  ?  Jesus  Christ. 
Who  sanctifies  you  ?  The  Holy  Ghost. 
Of  what  are  you  made?  Of  dust. 
What  is  God  ?  A  Spirit,  etc.  When 
thatwTas  finished  the  Shorter  Catechism 
followed,  and  in  addition  a  few  verses 
of  a  Psalm  or  hymn.  That  addition 
was  at  first  optional,  but  in  time  became 
a  second  lesson.  Chapters,  whole  or  in 
parts,  were  marked  by  the  teacher  in 
each  scholar’s  book  after  they  had  re¬ 
cited  the  lesson,  and  generally  they 
began  to  learn  the  new  lesson  as  soon 
as  the  old  one  was  repeated.  If  any 
stumbled,  the  teacher  wTent  back  after 
he  got  through  his  classes.  Then  came 
the  Psalms  and  hymns.  Many  had  a 
fresh  one  every  week.  The  most  promi¬ 
nent  chapters,  with  parables  and  mira¬ 
cles,  were  followed  by  the  Epistles. 
The  short  ones  from  the  Galatians  were 
all  committed  consecutively.  Nor  was 
the  Old  Testament  forgotten ;  so  that 
some  of  the  older  scholars  could  count 
Psalms  and  chapters  by  scores,  and 
hymns  and  Psalms  by  the  hundreds. 
Some  even  learned  the  whole  119th 
Psalm  in  a  week.  Very  few,  however, 
did  this. 

I  was  a  twelve  years’  scholar  before- 
I  was  made  a  teacher ;  but  from  seven 
to  ten  years  was  the  usual  schooling: 
time  before  we  became  teachers.  Many 
missionaries  and  ministers  came  out* 
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from  those  schools.  The  classes  gene¬ 
rally  contained  six  scholars,  and  care 
was  taken  that  they  should  be  composed 
of  pupils  of  nearly  the  same  grade.  A 
lagger  would  be  put  into  an  inferior  class, 
but  many  were  restored  to  higher  classes 
and  turned  out  well.  The  class  re¬ 
peated  a  verse  each,  but  no  scholar  knew 
at  what  part  of  the  class  the  lesson 
would  commence  The  minister  might 
take  ten  or  twelve  of  the  verse-about 
scholars  to  his  desk  and  ask  them  to 
repeat  the  whole  chapter.  Indeed,  any 
friend  or  visitor  that  called  was  asked 
to  do  the  same  ! 

Many  of  the  early  village  schools 
were  held  in  barns  and  out-houses. 
Two  pieces  of  wood  crossed  were  sus¬ 
pended  from  the  rafter  with  holes  bored 
for  candles,  and  tin  sconces  were  hung 
about  the  walls.  I  have  seen  lanterns 
hung  up.  The  opening  exercise  was 
singing  and  prayer.  The  closing  was 
the  same,  with  the  exception  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  address.  I  used  to  explain  verse 
by  verse  the  hymn  to  be  sung,  that  the 
school  might  the  better  know  what  they 
were  singing  about. 

Many  of  those  honored  teachers  have 
gone  to  their  reward,  but  their  names 
are  still  fragrant  in  the  memories  of 
those  who  survive.  The  righteous  Sab¬ 
bath-school  teacher  shall  be  had  in  ever¬ 
lasting  remembrance. 

We  often  gave  away  tracts  as  rewards 
of  merit.  The  cost  of  lighting  and 
heating,  which  was  all  our  expense,  was 
paid  out  of  a  collection  taken  after  the 
annual  sermon,  which  was  preached  the 
Sunday  after  the  yearly  examination, 
to  which  the  parents  were  all  invited. 
We  always  had  something  extra.  On 
one  occasion,  after  all  the  tasks  had 
been  repeated,  and  the  order  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
by  the  Bible  classes,  silence  was  pro¬ 
claimed  to  all  visitors.  The  twenty- 
fifth  and  twenty-sixth  chapters  of  the 
Acts  were  recited  ;  the  superintendent 
read  and  explained  the  subject,  when 
four  boys  were  called  out,  who  had  pre¬ 
viously  recited  their  respective  lessons. 
They  represented  Felix,  Festus,  Agrip- 
pa,  and  Paul.  First  was  “  Paul  ”  and 
“  F elix then  “  Festus  ”  and  “  Agrippa.” 
Afterwards  “  Paul  ”  stood  up  and  re¬ 
peated  his  celebrated  speech.  He  was 
a  small  boy  of  about  nine  years,  with  a 
clear,  loud  voice.  The  superintendent 


having  marked  certain  words  for  em¬ 
phasis,  the  declamation  was  wonderfully 
correct  and  quite  impressive. 

That  was  in  1824.  I  then  left  my 
home  for  London,  where  I  immediately 
got  into  harness,  but  the  system  there  I 
found  to  be  very  different.  I  am  glad 
that  a  brighter  era  has  dawned  upon 
Sabbath-school  teaching.  I  believe  that 
it  will  shine  more  and  more  unto  the 
perfect  day. — Sunday-School  Times. 


An  Incident. 


One  day  there  came  to  the  open  door 
of  our  mission,  attracted  by  the  singing 
within,  two  little  girls  of  ten  and  twelve 
years.  The  only  garment  wFich  they 
had  on  their  persons  was  coarse,  worn, 
ragged,  and  very  dirty.  They  were 
bareheaded  and  barefooted.  The  super¬ 
intendent  asked  them  in  and  they  sat 
down  on  a  seat  by  the  door.  He  asked 
them  if  they  would  sit  in  a  class ;  they 
nodded  assent  But,  now,  who  would 
take  them  ?  The  superintendent  went 
to  a  teacher  with  a  warm  loving -heart, 
and  said,  “  There  are  two  little  girls  by 
the  door,  will  you  take  them  into  your 
class?”  She  looked  at  her  full  class, 
and  then  at  the  two  waifs,  and  then 
into  the  superintendent’s  eve,  and  then 
sweetly  replied,  “  Yes,  I  will  take  them.” 
The  superintendent  led  them  to  her 
class,  and  room  was  made  for  them  at 
one  end  of  the  seat.  This  teacher  was 
in  the  habit  of  kissing  each  member  of 
her  class  at  the  close  of  the  school,  and 
the  superintendent  queried  whetherthere 
would  be  any  exception  to  her  custom 
on  that  Sunday,  and  he  fairly  trembled 
as  he  thought  how  much  depended  on 
that  teacher’s  kiss.  The  hour  of  dis¬ 
missal  came,  and  with  a  throbbing  heart 
he  watched  that  teacher.  One  by  one 
the  little  girls  of  the  regular  class 
passed  by  their  teacher,  received  the 
usual  kiss  and  went  out.  The  two  little 
strangers  still  sat  in  the  end  of  the  seat. 
The  teacher  went  to  them,  sat  dowrn  by 
them,  spoke  kindly  to  them,  took  their 
names  and  residences,  put  her  arm 
around  each  one  and  kissed  them.  The 
tears  made  great  roads  down  their 
cheeks — those  kind  words,  that  loving 
embrace,  and  that  sympathetic  kiss  were 
new  things  to  them. — Rev.  J.  B.  Atchin- 
son. 
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Aphorisms  of  Pestalozzi. 


The  mode  of  familiarizing  a  child 
with  the  habit  of  thinking  on  what  he 
sees,  and  speaking  after  he  has  thought, 
is  not  to  talk  much  to,  but  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  him. 

Not  to  address  to  him  many  words, 
but  to  bring  him  to  express  himself  on 
the  subject. 

Not  to  exhaust  the  subject,  but  to 
question  the  child  about  it,  and  let  him 
find  out  and  correct  the  answers. 

The  attention  of  a  child  is  deadened 
by  long  expositions,  but  roused  by  ani¬ 
mated  questions. 

Let  the  questions  be  short,  clear,  and 
intelligible. 

Let  them  excite  the  child  to  observe 
what  is  before  him  ;  to  recollect  what  he 
has  learned  ;  to  muster  his  little  stock 
of  knowledge  for  materials  for  an  an¬ 
swer. 

Show  him  a  certain  quality  of  one 
thing,  and  let  him  find  out  the  same  in 
others. 

Tell  him  that  the  shape  of  a  ball  is 
called  round. 

If  you  bring  him  to  point  out  other 
objects  to  which  the  same  difficulty 
belongs,  you  have  employed  him  more 
usefully  than  by  the  most  perfect  dis¬ 
course  on  rotundity. 

In  the  one  instance  he  would  have 
had  to  listen  and  to  recollect ;  in  the 
other,  he  has  to  observe  and  to  think. 

While  I  recommend  to  a  mother  to 
avoid  wearying  a  child  by  her  instruc¬ 
tions,  I  do  not  wish  to  encourage  the 
notion  that  instruction  should  always 
take  the  character  of  amusement,  or 
even  of  play. 

A  child  must,  very  early  in  life,  be 
taught  that  exertion  is  indispensable  for 
the  attainment  of  knowledge. 

But  a  child  should  not  be  taught  to 
look  upon  exertion  as  an  evil. 

The  motive  of  fear  should  not  be  made 
a  stimulus  ;  it  will  destroy  interest,  and 
speedily  create  disgust. 

Interest  in  study  is  the  first  thing 
which  a  teacher,  a  mother,  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  excite  and  keep  alive. 

There  are  scarcely  any  circumstances 
in  which  a  want  of  application  in  chil¬ 
dren  does  not  proceed  from  a  want  of 
interest. 

There  are,  perhaps,  none  in  which  a 


want  of  interest  does  not  originate  in 
the  mode  of  teaching  adopted  by  the 
teacher. 

In  saying  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  make 
myself  the  advocate  of  idleness  or  irre¬ 
gularities. 

But,  I  w'ould  suggest  that  the  best 
means  to  prevent  them,  is  to  adopt  a 
mode  of  instruction  by  which  the  chil- 

9/ 

dren  are  less  left  to  themselves — less 
thrown  upon  the  unwelcome  employ¬ 
ment  of  passive  listening — less  hardly 
treated  for  little  and  excusable  failiugs, 
but  more  roused  by  questions,  animated 
by  illustrations,  interested  and  won  by 
kindness. 

There  is  a  reciprocal  action  between 
the  interest  which  the  teacher  takes  and 
that  which  he  communicates. 

If  he  is  not,  with  his  whole  mind 
present  at  the  subject — if  he  does  not 
care  whether  it  is  understood  or  not, 
whether  his  manner  is  liked  or  not — he 
will  never  fail  of  alienating  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  his  pupils,  and  rendering  them 
indifferent  to  what  he  says. 

But  real  interest  taken  in  the  task  of 
instruction — kind  words,  and  kinder 
feelings,  the  expression  of  the  features, 
and  the  glance  of  the  eye — are  never 
lost  upon  children. — Brooklyn  Journal 
of  Education. 


Teaching  and  Preaching.— When 
Dr.  Chalmers  was  leaving  the  pulpit  of 
Glasgow  for  the  Moral  Chair  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  his  friend  Saunders  begged  of 
him  not  to  “  give  up  preaching  for  teach¬ 
ing.”  “  Let  me  ask  you  a  question,” 
rejoined  the  Doctor;  “Does  the  man 
who  salts  a  pig,  or  a  man  who  makes 
the  salt  that  will  salt  many  pigs,  do  the 
greatest  service  ?”  “  The  mau  who 

makes  the  salt,  to  be  sure.”  “Well, 
I’ve  all  this  time  been  salting  the  pig, 
and  now  I’m  going  to  make  the  salt.” 
“  Then  the  sooner  you  are  in  the  salt¬ 
pans,  sir,  the  better.” — Baptist  {Lon¬ 
don). 


Cathedrals. — An  estimate  has  been 
made  of  the  number  of  persons  that  the 
great  cathedrals  of  the  world  will  hold, 
with  the  following  results :  St.  Peter’s, 
5 4, 000 j  Milan,  37,000;  St.  Paul’s,  Lon¬ 
don,  25,000  ;  St.  Sophia,  Constantinople, 
23,000;  Notre*  Dame,  Paris,  21,000; 
Pisa,  13,000;  St.  Mark’s,  Venice,  7,000. 
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GOSPEL  LESSONS. 


OCTOBER  3. 


EESSOX  XE. 


1875. 


Nineteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  St.  Matthew,  ix.  1-8. 


1.  And  he  entered  into  a  ship,  and  passed 
over,  and  came  into  his  own  city. 

_  2.  And,  behold,  they  brought  to  him  a  man 
sick  of  the  palsy,  lying  on  a  bed:  and  Jesus 
seeing  their  faith  said  unto  the  sick  of  the  palsy  : 
Son,  be  of  good  cheer ;  thy  sins  be  forgiven 
thee. 

3.  And,  behold,  certain  of  the  scribes  said 
within  themselves,  This  man  blasphemeth. 

4.  And  Jesus  knowing  their  thoughts  said, 
Wherefore  think  ye  evil  in  your  hearts? 


5.  For  whether  is  easier,  to  say,  Thy  sins 
be  forgiven  thee  ;  or  to  say,  Arise,  and  walk  ? 

6.  But  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man 
hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  (then  saitli 
he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy),  Arise,  take  up  thy 
bed  and  go  unto  thine  house. 

7.  And  he  arose,  and  departed  to  his 
house. 

8.  But  when  the  multitudes  saw  it,  they  mar¬ 
velled,  and  glorified  God,  which  had  given  such 
power  unto  men. 


QUESTIONS. 


1.  What  city  is  here  referred  to  ?  Chap.  iv. 
13.  Why  was  it  called  Christ's  own  city? 

2.  Who  was  brought  to  Jesus?  Whose  faith 
did  Jesus  see?  How  did  they  show  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  mercy  and  power  of  Christ?  Luke 
v.  19.  To  whom  did  He  speak  ?  What  did  He 
say  ?  Must  He  not  have  seen  some  penitence 
and  faith  in  the  man  ? 

3.  Who  were  the  scribes  ?  From  what  places 
had  they  come?  Luke  v.  17.  What  did  they 
say?  Did  they  say  this  openly?  What  is 
blasphemy  ? 

4.  What  did  Jesus  know  and  say  to  them? 


How  did  He  know  their  thoughts?  Why  did 
they  think  He  had  blasphemed?  Was  the 
charge  they  brought  against  Him  true  ?  Why 
not  ?  Who  alone  has  power  to  forgive  sins  ? 

5.  Was  it  not  as  easy  to  say  one  thing  as 
another? 

6.  What  did  Jesus  now  say  to  the  palsied 
man  ?  Why  did  He  say  this  ? 

7.  What  did  the  sick  man  do  ? 

8.  What  effect  had  this  on  the  multitude  ? 
Whom  did  they  glorify  ?  Why?  In  whom  did 
the  power  of  God  come  down  to  earth?  What 
effect  should  His  grace  and  power  have  on  us  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XL.  Lord's  Day. 


105.  What  doth  God  require  in  the  sixth 
command  ? 

That  neither  in  thoughts,  nor  words,  nor  ges¬ 
tures,  much  less  in  deeds,  I  dishonor,  hate, 
wound,  or  kill  my  neighbor,  by  myself  or  by 
another;  but  that  I  lay  aside  all  desire  of  re¬ 
venge  :  also,  that  I  hurt  not  myself,  or  wilfully 
expose  myself  to  any  danger.  Wherefore  also 
the  magistrate  is  armed  with  the  sword,  to  pre¬ 
vent  murder. 

106.  But  this  command  seems  only  to  speak 
of  murder. 


In  forbidding  murder,  God  teaches  us,  that 
He  abhors  the  causes  thereof ;  such  as  envy, 
hatred,  anger,  and  desire  of  revenge  ;  and  that 
He  accounts  all  these  as  murder. 

107.  But  is  it  enough  that  we  do  not  kill  any 
man  in  the  manner  mentioned  above? 

No ;  for  when  God  forbids  envy,  hatred,  and 
anger,  He  commands  us  to  love  our  neighbor  as 
ourselves;  to  show  patience,  peace,  meekness, 
mercy,  and  all  kindness  towards  him,  and  pre¬ 
vent  his  hurt  as  much  as  in  us  lies ;  and  that  we 
do  good  even  unto  our  enemies. 


Whan,  wounded  sore,  the  stricken  soul 
Lies  bleeding  and  unbound, 

One  only  hand,  a  pierced  hand, 

Can  heal  the  sinner’s  wound. 

When  sorrow  swells  the  laden  breast, 
And  tears  of  anguish.flow, 

One  only  heart,  a  broken  heart, 

Can  feel  the  sinner’s  woe. 


When  penitence  has  wept  in  vain 
Over  some  foul  dark  spot, 

One  only  stream,  a  stream  of  blood, 

Can  wash  away  the  blot. 

’Tis  Jesus’  blood  that  washes  white, 

His  hand  that  brings  relief, 

His  heart,  that's  touched  with  all  our  joys, 
And  feels  for  all  our  grief. 
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Comments. — 1.  Hi s  own  city.  Ca¬ 
pernaum  where  he  had  a  common  resi¬ 
dence  with  Peter.  Chap.  iv.  13. 

2.  A  man  so  paralyzed  that  he  could 
not  walk,  and  was  brought  by  his  friends 
on  a  litter.  Jesus  seeing  their  faith. 
That  of  the  sick  man,  as  well  as  his 
friends.  The  confidence  they  had  in 
Christ’s  healing  power  and  mercy, 
showed  itself  in  the  fact  that  they  broke 
through  outward  hindrances.  St.  Mark 
tells  us  that  when  they  could  not  get  to 
Him,  by  reason  of  the  throng,  they  un¬ 
covered  the  roof  and  let  the  palsied  man 
down  where  Jesus  was.  Mark  ii.  4. 
Jesus  addresses  the  sick  person,  in  whom 
He  saw  a  deeper  sorrow  than  for  his 
bodily  condition.  His  palsy  may  have 
been  caused  by  some  sin,  on  account  of 
which  he  was  depressed  and  troubled. 
Sometimes  the  remission  of  sin  follows 
healing.  John  v.  14.  Here  it  precedes 
it,  “  the  reason  no  doubt  being,  that  in 
the  sufferer’s  own  conviction  there  was 
so  close  a  connection  between  the  sin 
and  the  plague  that  the  outer  healing 
would  have  been  scarcely  intelligible  to 
him ;  would  have  scarcely  carried  to  his 
mind  the  sense  of  a  benefit,  unless  his 
conscience  had  also  been  set  free ;  per¬ 
haps  he  was  incapable  of  receiving  it, 
till  there  had  been  spoken  peace  to  his 
spirit.”  Thy  suis  are  forgiven  thee :  an 
actual  and  absolute  pardon  went  forth 
with  these  words.  Here  Christ  asserted 
His  Divinity.  God  alone  can  forgive 
sins.  His  ministers  can  only  formally 
announce  “  by  the  authority  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  ”  to  those  “  who  have  made  confes¬ 
sion  of  their  sins  ”  unto  God,  with  hearty 
repentance  and  faith,  being  resolved  to 
turn  from  them,  and  follow  after  right¬ 
eousness  and  true  holiness,  what  God 
has  done  “  through  the  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  most  holy  passion  and  death 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

3.  Among  the  crowd  assembled  from 
various  motives,  were  Scribes  from  Je¬ 
rusalem  (Luke  v.  17),  who  accused 
Jesus  of  blasphemy — or  the  assuming 
by  the  creature,  what  belonged  to  the 
Creator.  These  Scribes  had  a  proper 
idea  that  only  He  who  was  sinned 
against  could  remit  sin ;  but  their  own 
sin  was  that  they  could  not  recognize 
the  Divine  in  Christ.  Jno.  i.  10. 

4.  The  omniscience  that  recognized 
the  faith  of  the  sick  man,  detected  the 


evil  heart  of  unbelief  in  the  Scribes,  and 
questioned  them  in  regard  to  it. 

5.  Whether  it  is  easier  to  say,  Ac. 
The  claiming  of  the  one  power  was  as 
easy  as  the  claiming  of  the  other. 

6.  But  that  ye  may  know,  &c.  Jesus 
here  shows  His  Divine  character  by 
putting  forth  a  power  that  man  of  him¬ 
self  could  not  exercise,  to  the  end  that 
those  about  Him  might  know  that  the 
fullness”  and  prerogative  of  God  had 
been  let  down  to  earth  in  the  person 
of  His  Son. 

7.  He  who  had  to  be  carried  on  his 
bed  from  his  house,  could  now  walk, 
carrying  his  bed  to  his  house — an  out¬ 
ward  evidence  of  a  perfect  cure. 

8.  The  Scribes  mav  have  continued 
in  their  unbelief,  but  the  multitude  less 
blind,  “praised  the  Author  of  all  good 
for  the  revelation  of  His  glory  in  His 
Son.  (Matt.  v.  16.)  There  was  a  true 
sense  upon  their  part,  of  the  significance 
of  this  fact,  in  their  thankful  exulta¬ 
tion  that  God  1  had  given  such  power 
unto  men .’  Without  supposing  that 
they  were  accurately  explained  to  them¬ 
selves,  or  could  have  explained  to  others 
their  feelings,  yet  they  felt  rightly  that 
what  was  given  to  one  man,  to  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus,  was  given  for  the  sake  of 
all,  and  ultimately  to  all — that  it  was 
indeed  given  ‘ unto  men;' — that  He 
possessed  these  powers  as  the  true  Head 
and  Representative  of  the  race,  and 
therefore  that  these  gifts  to  Him,  were 
a  rightful  subject  of  gladness  and 
thanksgiving  to  every  member  of  that 
race.” 


The  Reason  Why. 


A  great  many  little  ones  often  won¬ 
der  why  a  cat  always  washes  her  face 
after  eating.  The  reason  of  it  is  given 
in  an  old  legend :  A  cat  caught  a  spar¬ 
row,  and  was  about  to  devour  it,  but 
the  sparrow  said :  “  No  gentleman  eats 
until  he  washes  his  face.”  The  cat, 
struck  with  the  remark,  set  the  sparrow 
down,  and  began  to  wash  his  face  with 
his  paw,  but  the  sparrow  flew  away- 
This  vexed  puss  extremely,  and  he  said, 
“as  long  as  I  live  I  will  cat  first  and 
wash  my  face  afterwards,”  which  all  cats 
do  even  to  this  day. 
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Twentieth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Matt.  xxii.  1-14. 


1.  And  Jesus  answered  and  spake  unto  them 
again  by  parables,  and  said, 

2.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  cer¬ 
tain  king,  which  made  a  marriage  for  his  son, 

3.  And  sent  forth  his  servants  to  call  them 
that  were  bidden  to  the  wedding:  and  they 
would  not  come. 

4.  Again,  he  sent  forth  other  servants,  saying, 
Tell  them  which  are  bidden,  Behold,  I  have 
prepared  my  dinner:  my  oxen  and  my  fatlings 
are  killed,  and  all  things  are  ready:  come  unto 
the  marriage. 

5.  But  they  made  light  of  it,  and  went  their 
ways,  one  to  his  farm,  another  to  his  merchan¬ 
dise  : 

6.  And  the  remnant  took  his'servants,  and  en¬ 
treated  them  spitefully,  and  slew  them. 

7.  But  when  the  king  heard  thereof,  he  was 
wroth  :  and  he  sent  forth  his  armies,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  those  murderers,  and  burned  up  their 
city. 


8.  Then  saith  he  to  his  servants.  The  wedding 
is  ready,  but  they  which  were  bidden  were  not 
worthy. 

9.  Go  ye  therefore  into  the  highways,  and  as 
many  as  ye  shall  find,  bid  to  the  marriage. 

10.  So  those  servants  went  out  into  the  high¬ 
ways,  and  gathered  together  all  as  many  as  they 
found,  both  bad  and  good :  and  the  wedding 
was  furnished  with  guests. 

11.  And  when  the  king  came  in  to  see  the 
guests,  he  saw  there  a  man  which  had  not  on  a 
wedding  garment : 

12.  And  he  saith  unto  him,  Friend,  how 
earnest  thou  in  hither  not  having  a  wedding 
garment?  And  he  was  speechless. 

13.  Then  said  the  king  to  the  servants,  Bind 
him  hand  and  foot,  and  take  him  away,  and  cast 
him  into  outer  darkness ;  there  shall  be  weeping 
and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

14.  For  many  are  called,  but  few  are  cho¬ 
sen. 


QUESTIONS. 


1.  In  what  form  did  Jesus  here  speak?  Was 1 
this  His  custom?  Chap.  xiii.  34. 

2.  To  what  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  here 
likened?  Had  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  ever 
been  spoken  of  before  under  this  figure?  (Is. 
Ixi.  10;  Hos.  ii.  19;  Matt.  ix.  15.  Is.  xxv.  G; 
lxv.  13.  Cant.  v.  1.) 

3.  What  people  had  been  invited  to  the  mar-  ! 
riage  before  the  coming  of  Christ  ?  Was  it  the 
custom  to  announce  the  readiness  of  the  feast  to  I 
those  who  had  been  previously  bidden  ?  (Esther 
v.  8,  and  vi.  14.)  Who  were  the  servants  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  verse?  How  did  those  who 
had  been  bidden  act?  Does  this  describe  the 
disposition  of  the.  Jews? 

4.  What  other  servants  are  referred  to  in  this 
verse?  What  time  is  here  meant?  Had  not 
all  that  God  had  formerly  promised,  now  been 
made  ready?  How  had  Christ  actually  made  all 
things  ready  ? 

5.  How  did  the  Jews  as  a  class,  treat  the  re¬ 
newed  offer  of  salvation  ? 

l>.  What  did  the  remnant  do?  Acts  iv.  3;  v. 


18;  viii.  3;  v.  40;  xiv.  5,  19;  xvii.  5;  xxi.  30; 
xxiii.  2;  vii.  58;  xii.  3. 

7.  What  effect  had  this  on  the  king  ?  What 
became  of  the  Jews  after  this?  How  was  their 
city  destroyed?  By  what  army?  Does  God 
use  such  powers  as  His  instruments  ? 

8.  What  did  the  king  then  say  to  His  ser¬ 
vants?  In  what  did  the  uuworthiness  here 
spoken  of  consist  ? 

9.  To  whom  were  the  servants  now  sent  ? 

10.  Whom  did  they  bring  in?  For  whose 
merits  alone  could  they  be  admitted  ? 

11.  What  is  said  in  this  verse? 

12.  What  did  the  king  ask  him  ?  By  whom 
were  the  wedding  garments  supplied  in  the 
East  ?  Was  there  then  any  excuse  for  being  with¬ 
out  one?  Could  the  man  say  anything  in  his 
defense?  In  what  must  we  be  clothed  if  we 
would  appear  before  God  ?  Who  supplies  this  ? 
Will  there  be  any  excuse  for  us,  if  we  appear 
in  our  impurity  ? 

13.  What  did  the  king  command?  What 
solemn  warning  has  this  for  us? 


CATECHISM. 


XL  I.  Lord’s  Day. 


108.  What  doth  the  seventh  command  teach 

us  ? 

That  all  uncleanness  is  accursed  of  God,  and 
that  therefore  we  must,  with  all  our  hearts, 
detest  the  same,  and  live  chastely  and  tempe¬ 
rately,  whether  in  holy  wedlock,  or  in  a  single 
life. 


109.  Doth  God  forbid,  in  this  command,  only 
adultery,  and  such  like  gross  sins? 

Since  both  our  body  and  soul  are  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  He  commands  us  to  preserve 
them  pure  and  holy ;  therefore  He  forbids  all 
unchaste  actions,  gestures,  words,  thoughts, 
desires,  and  whatever  can  entice  men  thereto. 
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Comments. — 1-2.  This  parable  is 
different  from  the  one  recorded  Luke 
xiv.  (Lesson  xxiii.),  but  bases  itself  on 
the  same  general  belief  of  the  Jews  that 
the  latter-day  glory  would  be  ushered  in 
with  a  marriage,  (Is.  lxi.  10;  Hos.  ii. 
19;  Matt.  ix.  15);  and  with  a  festival, 
(Is.  xxv.  6;  lxv.  13;  Cant,  v  1.)  The 
two  ideas  are  here  combined.  This  para¬ 
ble  spoken  in  view  of  the  later  and 
more  violent  disposition  of  the  Phari¬ 
sees  towards  Christ. 

3.  The  Jews  had  been  constituted 
invited  guests  at  the  call  of  Abraham, 
and  all  the  Prophets  had  bidden  them. 
At  the  Incarnation — “  the  true  bridal 
of  the  earth  and  heaven,”  He  sent  forth 
His  servants  to  call  them  that  had  been 
bidden.  The  servants  here  mentioned, 
were  most  probably  the  first  apostles, 
who  labored  during  the  lifetime  of  our 
Lord,  and  it  may  be,  John  the  Baptist, 
who  declared  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to 
be  “  at  hand.”  But  they  heeded  not 
the  call. 

4.  Again  sent  other  servants.  Renewed 
invitation  after  the  resurrection,  through 
the  disciples,  with  Stephen  and  Barna¬ 
bas,  Paul  and  others.  The  full  pro¬ 
vision  of  grace  was  now,  not  simply 
promised,  but  actually  made. 

5-6.  We  have  here  the  disposition  of 
the  Jews,  when  the  long-suffering  God 
renewed  His  invitation.  Some  were 
simply  indifferent,  and  went  on  with 
worldly  avocations;  others  laid  violent 
hands  on  His  servants,  (Acts  iv.  3 ;  v. 
18 ;  viii.  3) ;  they  “  entreated  them 
spitefully,”  (Acts  v.  40;  xiv.  5,  19; 
xvii.  5;  xxi.  30;  xxiii.  2);  they  “slew 
them.”  Acts  vii.  58 ;  xii.  3. 

6.  The  bad  treatment  of  Christ’s  am¬ 
bassadors  was  an  insult  to  Him ;  He 
avenged  His  servants.  His  armies 
either,  as  some  say  His  avenging  angels, 
(Rev.  xix.  14),  legions  of  which  do  His 
bidding,”  Matt.  xxvi.  53),  or  the  hosts 
of  Rome,  whom  He  used  to  execute 
His  vengeance.  Burned  up  their  city , 
Jerusalem. 

8-9.  The  unworthiness  of  the  Jews 
consisted  in  their  rejecting  Him  who 
would  have  made  them  worthy.  The 
door  was  now  opened  for  the  Gentiles. 

10.  Good  and  bad.  Without  regard 
to  moral  qualifications,  for  none  were  so 
good  as  to  have  no  need  of  Christ,  none 
so  bad  that  His  grace  was  not  sufficient 


for  them.  He,  not  their  own  merits 
was  to  be  the  ground  of  their  accep¬ 
tance. 

11.  The  wedding  was  furnished  with 
guests,  but  the  eye  of  the  king  discerned 
one  who  had  not  on  a  wedding  garment. 
We  must  be  clothed  with  righteousness. 

12.  Speechless.  It  was  the  custom  of 
the  East  for  a  king  to  furnish  his  guests 
with  a  suitable  apparel,  and  there  was 
therefore  no  excuse  for  the  want  of  it. 
So  Christ  offers  us  the  garments  of  His 
righteousness,  and  we  will  stand  defence¬ 
less — not  able  to  say  a  word  in  extenua¬ 
tion,  if  we  are  found  clothed  in  our 
“filthy  rags.” 

13-14.  The  guilty  must  not  only  suf¬ 
fer  the  loss  of  good,  but  endure  positive 
evil.  The  outer  darkness  contrasted 
with  the  light  of  the  banqueting  hall, 
the  weeping  and  wailing  contrasted  with 
the  joy  of  the  feast,  shows  a  difference 
which  may  well  admonish  us  to  heed 
the  warning  with  which  the  parable 
closes. 


No  Burdens. 


There  is  a  gateway  at  the  entrance  of 
a  narrow  passage  in  London,  over  which 
is  written,  “No  burdens  allowed  to  pass 
through.” 

“  And  yet  we  do  pass  constantly  with 
ours,”  said  one  friend  to  another,  as 
they  turned  up  this  passage  out  of  a 
more  frequented  and  broader  thorough¬ 
fare.  They  carried  no  visible  burdens, 
but  they  were  like  many  who,  although 
they  had  no  outward  pack  upon  their 
shoulders,  often  stoop  inwardly  beneath 
the  pressure  of  a  heavy  load  upon  the 
heart.  The  worst  burdens  are  those 
which  never  meet  the  eye. 

There  is  another  gate — one  which  we 
are  invited  to  enter,  must  enter,  if  we 
would  ever  attain  to  rest  and  peace,  and 
over  which  is  also  inscribed,  “  No  bur¬ 
dens  allowed  to  pass  through.”  This  is 
the  strait  gate  which  leads  to  life ; 
and  by  it  stands  One  who  opened  the 
narrow  way  to  which  it  leads,  saving  to 
each  one  of  us,  “  Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest.” — Selected. 


Discovery  often  becomes  a  crime, 
and  doubt  of  established  error,  treason. 
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46.  So  Jesus  came  again  into  Cana  of  Galilee, 
where  he  made  the  water  wine.  And  there 
was  a  certain  nobleman,  whose  son  was  sick  at 
Capernaum. 

47.  When  he  heard  that  Jesus  was  come  out 
of  Judea  into  Galilee,  he  went  unto  him, 
and  besought  him  that  he  would  come  down, 
and  heal  his  son:  for  he  was  at  the  point  of 
death. 

48.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him  Except  ye  see 
signs  and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believe. 

49.  The  nobleman  saith  unto  him,  Sir,  come 
down  ere  my  child  die. 

50.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Go  thy  way;  thy 
son  liveth.  And  the  man  believed  the  word 


that  Jesus  had  spoken  unto  him,  and  he  went 
his  way. 

51.  And  as  he  was  now  going  down,  his  ser¬ 
vants  met  him,  and  told  him,  saying,  Thy  son 
liveth. 

52.  Then  inquired  he  of  them  the  hour  when 
he  began  to  amend.  And  they  said  unto  him, 
Yesterday  at  the  seventh  hour  the  fever  left  him. 

53.  So  the  father  knew  that  it  was  at  the  same 
hour,  in  the  which  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thy 
son  liveth :  and  himself  believed,  and  his 
whole  house. 

54.  This  is  again  the  second  miracle  that 
Jesus  did,  when  he  was  come  out  of  Judea  into 
Galilee. 


QUESTIONS. 


46.  Where  did  Jesus  now  come?  Who  is 
spoken  of  in  this  verse?  What  is  said  of  his 
son  ?  Where  was  he  sick  ? 

47.  When  did  the  nobleman  go  to  Jesus  ? 
What  impelled  him  to  go  ?  What  request  did 
he  make  ? 

48.  What  did  Jesus  say  ?  What  Jewish  pro¬ 
pensity  did  our  Saviour  detect  in  him?  (1  Cor. 
i.  22.)  What  did  he  think  it  necessary  for  Christ 
to  do  in  order  to  heal  his  son  ? 

49.  What  did  the  nobleman  say?  Did  not 
this  show  some  faith  ? 

50.  What  did  Jesus  say?  Was  that  word 
sufficient?  Did  this  enlarge  and  increase 


the  faith  of  the  nobleman  ?  What  did  he 
do  ? 

51.  Who  met  him  on  his  way  home?  What 
did  they  say? 

52.  What  did  the  nobleman  ask  ?  Did  he 
seem  to  expect  an  instant  cure?  What  reply 
did  the  servants  give?  Did  not  this  indicate 
that  an  immediate  cure  had  taken  place? 

53.  What  did  the  father  know  from  the  time 
the  fever  left  his  son?  What  effect  had  this  on 
him?  Who  believed  with  him?  What  effect 
should  God's  mercy  have  on  us  ? 

54.  What  other  miracle  had  Christ  per¬ 
formed  at  Cana  ?  John  ii. 


CATECHISM. 

XLII.  Lord's  Day. 


110.  What  doth  God  forbid  in  the  eighth 
command  ? 

God  forbids  not  only  those  thefts  and  robbe¬ 
ries  which  are  punishable  by  the  magistrate, 
but  He  comprehends  under  the  name  of  theft,  all 
wicked  tricks  and  devices,  whereby  we  design 
to  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  goods  which 
belong  to  our  neighbor;  whether  it  be  by  force, 
or  under  the  appearance  of  right,  as  by  unjust 
weights,  ells,  measures,  fraudulent  merchan¬ 


dise,  false  coins,  usury,  or  by  any  other  wav 
forbidden  bv  God;  as  also  all  covetousness,  all 
waste  and  abuse  of  Ilis  gifts. 

111.  But  what  doth  God  require  in  this  com¬ 
mand  ? 

That  I  promote  the  advantage  of  my  neigh¬ 
bor  in  every  instance  I  can  or  may,  and  deal 
with  him  as  I  desire  to  be  dealt  with  by  others; 
further  also,  that  I  faithfully  labor,  so  that  I 
may  be  able  to  relieve  the  needy. 


Through  all  the  changing  scenes  of  life, 
In  trouble  and  in  joy, 

The  praises  of  my  God  shall  still 
My  heart  and  tongue  employ. 

O  magnify  the  Lord  with  me, 

With  me  exalt  His  name; 

When  in  distress  to  Him  I  called, 

He  to  mv  rescue  came. 

* 


The  hosts  of  God  encamp  around 
The  dwellings  of  the  just ; 
Deliv’rance  He  affords  to  all 
Who  on  His  succor  trust. 

O  make  but  trial  of  His  love, 
Experience  will  decide 
How  bless’d  are  they,  and  only  they, 
Who  in  His  truth  confide. 
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Comments. — 4G-47.  Cana  of  Galilee. 
See  chap.  ii.  1 — 11.  Nobleman .  Thought 
to  be  “  Chuza,”  Herod’s  steward,  whose 
wife  was  among  the  holy  women  that 
ministered  to  the  Lord.  (Luke  viii.  3.) 
Probably  this  miracle  drew  him  and 
his  family  to  Christ.  He  had  doubtless 
heard  or  seen  much  of  Jesus,  and  now 
on  Plis  return  from  Judea,  he  was 
driven  to  Him  by  distress,  on  account 
of  the  illness  of  his  son. 

48.  The  nobleman  was  a  Jew — of 
that  class  that  required  “  a  sign.”  He 
thought  it  necessary  that  Jesus  should 
come  to  his  house ;  hence  the  Saviour’s 
words,  “  Except  ye  see.” 

49.  In  his  distress  he  simply  repeats 
his  request,  and  thinks  that  nothing  but 
the  actual  presence  of  Jesus  will  avail. 
His  weak  faith  contrasts  with  the  strong 
faith  of  the  centurion.  “Speak  the 
word  only,  and  my  servant  shall  be 
healed  ”  (Matt.  viii.  8.) 

50.  Jesus  shows  him  that  His  word 
is  sufficient,  and  he  believes.  He  who 
came  in  urgent  haste,  now  proceeds 
leisurely  home.  Only  arrived  the  next 
day,  although  the  distance  was  only  a 
lew  hours’  journey. 

51-52.  The  servants  meet  him,  with 
the  good  news  that  his  son  is  alive. 
Began  to  mend.  He  did  not  seem  to 
expect  an  instant  cure.  But  the  servant 
says,  “Yesterday,  at  the  seventh  hour, 
the  fever  left  him.’> 

53.  The  father  saw  the  coincidence 
of  time,  and  he  and  his  whole  household 
accepted  Christ  as  their  Saviour. 


Luther  had  a  coarse,  ragged,  ple¬ 
beian  face,  with  great  crags  of  cheek¬ 
bones,  and  a  wild  amount  of  energy  and 
appetite.  In  his  dark  eyes  were  floods 
of  sorrow  and  deepest  melancholy, 
sweetness  and  mystery  were  all  there. 
Richter  said,  “  His  words  were  half¬ 
battles.”  He  preached  and  lived,  and 
became  indeed  a  great  whirlwind  of 
energy  to  work  \yithout  resting  in  this 
world.  Luther  saw  things  invisible, 
away  beyond  the  tempests  and  clouds 
of  time.  He  saw  a  whole  heaven  of 
light  and  love  resting  in  eternal  beauty 
just  through  the  pearly  gates. —  Carlyle. 

Not  a  moment’s  pleasure  or  a  ruffle 
of  an  annoyance  comes  to  us  that  is  not 
felt  in  God’s  consciousness. 


Put  Them  to  Work. 


To  get  Sunday-school  scholars  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  school,  give  them  something 
to  do.  Let  them  know  that  while  they 
are  scholars,  they  can  also  do  good  to 
others,  and  that  however  young  and 
inexperienced,  they  have  an  influence 
which  they  can  use  to  bring  outsiders 
into  the  school.  Impress  the  child  with 
the  idea,  that  even  as  a  child  it  can  be¬ 
come  a  co-worker  with  Christ  in  the 
noble  wrork  of  extending  His  cause  and 
kingdom  upon  the  earth,  and  you  will 
soon  have  a  school  whose  influence  will 
be  felt  for  good.  Nor  will  a  church 
with  its  children  thus  trained  be  in  want 
of  efficient  deacons  and  elders,  or  even 
ministers.  Everv  town,  or  citv  or  com- 
munity  has  many  children  not  con¬ 
nected  with  any  Sunday-school,  who 
could  be  gathered  in  by  encouraging 
the  scholars  to  do  so.  This  would  be¬ 
come  a  pleasure  to  the  scholars,  and 
not  only  an  eternal  blessing  to  such 
children,  but  also  a  great  benefit  to  the 
church. 

Suppose  each  scholar  of  a  school, 
numbering  fifty  scholars,  brings  in  one 
new  scholar  every  year,  in  six  years  the 
number  would  be  over  three  thousand. 
And  where  is  the  Sunday-school  scholar 
who  would  not  engage  to  do  this  much 
if  he  had  the  proper  direction  on  the 
part  of  his  teacher.  Little  things  often 
produce  large  result8.  One  little  mus¬ 
tard  seed  will  produce  ten  thousand 
seeds  in  one  season;  thus  the  fourth 
crop  would  amount  to  ten  quadrillion 
seeds,  making  enough  to  plant  at  least 
six  seeds  on  every  square  foot  of  land 
in  the  globe,  as  there  are  about  one  and 
a  half  quadrillion  square  feet  of  surface 
of  the  earth. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
built  a  missionary  ship  called  the 
Morning  Star.  The  money  was  all 
raised  by  selling  stock  to  Sunday-school 
scholars  only.  The  shares  were  ten 
cents,  and  no  one  scholar  could  buy 
more  than  one  share,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  certificate  showing  that  he  was 
a  stockholder  in  the  Morning  Star.  In 
less  than  three  months  there  were  shares 
enough  sold  to  build  the  ship,  costing 
about  forty  thousand  dollars. 

D.  L. 

Foreston ,  III. 
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Twenty-second  Sunday  after  Trinity.  Matt,  xviii.  21-35. 


21.  Then  came  Peter  to  him,  and  said,  Lord, 
how  oft  shall  my  brother  sin  against  me,  and  I 
forgive  him  ?  till  seven  times  ? 

22.  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  say  not  unto  thee, 
Until  seven  times:  but,  Until  seventy  times 
seven. 

23.  Therefore  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
likened  unto  a  certain  king,  which  would  take 
account  of  his  servants. 

24.  And  when  he  had  begun  to  reckon,  one 
was  brought  unto  him,  which  owed  him  ten 
thousand  talents. 

25.  But  forasmuch  as  he  had  not  to  pay,  his 
lord  commanded  him  to  be  sold,  and  his  wife, 
and  children,  and  all  that  he  had,  and  payment 
to  be  made. 

26.  The  servant  therefore  fell  down,  and  wor¬ 
shipped  him,  saying,  Lord,  have  patience  with 
me.  and  I  will  pay  thee  all. 

27.  Then  the  lord  of  that  servant  was  moved 
with  compassion,  and  loosed  him,  and  forgave 
him  the  debt. 

28.  But  the  same  servant  went  out,  and  found 
one  of  his  fellow  servants,  which  owed  him  an 


hundred  pence :  and  he  laid  hands  on  him,  and 
took  him  by  the  throat,  saying,  Pay  me  that 
thou  owest. 

29.  And  his  fellow  servant  fell  down  at  his 
feet,  and  besought  him,  saying,  Have  patience 
with  me,  and  I  will  pay  thee  all. 

30.  And  he  would  not :  but  went  and  cast 
him  into  prison,  till  he  should  pay  the  debt. 

31.  So  when  his  fellow  servants  saw  what  was 
done,  they  were  very  sorry,  and  came  and  told 
unto  their  lord  all  that  was  done. 

32.  Then  his  lord,  after  that  he  had  called 
him,  said  unto  him,  O  thou  wicked  servant,  I 
forgave  thee  all  that  debt,  because  thou  desiredst 
me : 

33.  Shouldest  not  thou  also  have  had  com¬ 
passion  on  thy  fellow  servant,  even  as  I  had 
pity  on  thee? 

34.  And  his  lord  was  wroth,  and  delivered 
him  to  the  tormentors,  till  he  should  pay  all 
that  was  due  unto  him. 

35.  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do 
also  unto  you,  if  ye  trom  your  hearts  forgive  not 
every  one  his  brother  his  trespasses. 


QUESTIONS. 


21.  Who  came  to  Jesus  ?  What  did  he  ask  ? 
How  often  did  the  Jews  think  they  were  bound 
to  forgive?  Amos  i.  3.  Did  not  Peter  seem  to 
go  beyond  that? 

22.  What  did  Jesus  reply?  Was  this  intended 
to  number  the  times,  or  to  show  that  there 
should  be  no  limit? 

23.  To  whom  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  here 
likened  ?  For  what  were  the  servants  accoun¬ 
table  to  their  king  in  the  East?  Matt.  xxv.  14. 

24.  How  much  did  the  first  one  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  king  owe  ?  Was  that  a  large  sum  ? 

25.  What  did  his  lord  command  because  he 
had  “  not  to  pay 

26.  What  did  the  servant  do? 

27.  What  effect  did  this  have  on  his  lord  ? 


28.  Whom  did  that  same  servant  meet?  How 
much  did  the  fellow  servant  owe?  Was  that 
much  or  little  compared  with  the  ten  thousand 
talents?  What  did  the  first  servant  do  and 
say  ? 

29.  What  did  th e  fellow  servant  do  and  say  ? 

30.  What  effect  had  this  on  his  creditor? 
What  did  he  do? 

31.  What  is  said  in  this  verse?  Can  the 
righteous  but  complain  to  God  when  they  see 
oppression  ? 

32-33.  What  does  the  lord  say? 

34.  What  became  of  the  unmerciful  servant? 

35.  What  lesson  does  our  Lord  teach  us  in 
the  conclusion  of  this  parable  ?  Can  we  expect 
to  be  forgiven  unless  we  forgive? 


CATECHISM. 

XLIII.  Lord's  Day. 

112.  What  is  required  in  the  ninth  com- '  proper  works  of  the  devil,  unless  I  would  bring 
mand?  down  upon  me  the  heavy  wrath  of  God  ;  like- 

That  I  bear  false  witness  against  no  man,  nor  wise,  that  in  judgment  and  all  other  dealings  I 
falsify  any  man’s  words ;  that  I  be  no  backbiter,  love  the  truth,  speak  it  uprightly,  and  confess 
or  slanderer;  that  I  do  not  judge,  or  join  in  it;  also,  that  I  defend  and  promote  as  much  as 
condemning  any  man  rashly  or  unheard ;  but  I  am  able  the  honor  and  good  character  of  my 
that  I  avoid  all  sorts  of  lies  and  deceit,  as  the  neighbor. 


Lord  of  glory !  Thou  hast  bought  us, 
With  Thy  life-blood  as  the  price, 
Never  grudging,  for  the  lost  ones, 
That  tremendous  sacrifice ; 


And,  with  that,  hast  freely  given 
Blessings,  countless  as  the  sand, 
To  th’  unthankful  and  the  evil 
With  Thine  own  unsparing  hand. 
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Comments. — 21.  Peter,  the  most  im¬ 
petuous  and  free-spoken  of  the  twelve, 
impressed  by  the  law  of  forgiveness  set 
forth  in  verses  15-17,  comes  with  the 
question  in  this  verse.  Seven  times, 
was  four  more  than  the  Jews  thought 
forgiveness  should  be  extended.  The 
ground  or  the  duty  of  forgiving  three 
times  and  no  more,  on  Amos  i.  3. 

22.  Seventy  times  seven .  This  goes 
far  beyond  Peter’s  supposed  stretch  of 
charity.  The  disciple  thought  forgive¬ 
ness  had  its  limits,  but  Christ  puts  the 
“  numbers  ”  of  his  Jewish  ethics  to  blush. 
He  would  teach  him  in  the  parable  the 
greater  debt  forgiven  us,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  if  we  do  not  forgive  the 
lesser. 

23.  Therefore ,  i.  e.,  to  the  end  that  ye 
may  learn  this,  hear  the  parable.  Cer¬ 
tain  king ,  to  whom  his  subjects  were 
accountable. 

24-25.  Begun  to  reckon.  The  first 
case  was  one  brought  to  him,  not  that 
he  would  have  come  himself.  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  talents— an  immense  sum.  Com¬ 
manded  him  to  be  sold.  Both  Roman 
and  Jewish  law  allowed  this.  (See 
Levit.  xxv.  39.)  Verse  41  makes  it  pro¬ 
bable  his  family  came  into  bondage 
with  him.  See  2  Kings  iv.  1. 

26-27.  Inability  and  prayer  moved 
the  Lord  with  compassion ,  and  brought 
forgiveness .. 

28.  The  same  servant  going  out,  as 
we  are  apt  to  go  out  from  the  presence 
of  the  God  who  forgives  Us,  found  a 
fellow-servant.  Both  sustained  the  same 
relation  to  a  common  Lord.  A  hundred 
pence ,  a  mere  pittance  compared  with 
ten  thousand  talents.  The  proportion 
has  been  estimated  at  1,250,000  to  1. 

29-30.  He  would  not  hear  the  very 
prayer  that  he  himself  had  offered,  and 
which  availed  for  him. 

31.  Tell  their  lord.  The  righteous 
complain  in  sorrow  of  the  oppression 
they  see  around  them. 

32-33.  Wert  thou  not  bound  to  show 
the  pity  shown  to  thee  ? 

34.  The  fellow-servants  were  sorry; 
the  lord  was  wroth.  “  He  shall  have 
judgment  without  mercy,  that  hath 
showed  no  mercy.”  (Jas.  ii.  13. )  “Be¬ 
fore,  he  had  dealt  with  him  as  a  creditor 
with  a  debtor ;  now  as  a  judge  with  a 
criminal  Tormentors,  instruments  of 
the  terrible  judgment  of  God,  in  that 


world  of  which  the  prison  is  only  a 
figure. 

35.  Even  so  shall  my  Father,  no 
longer  yours ,  do,  if  ye  forgive  not. 


Motherless. 


Three  little  golden  heads  at  an  upper 
window  and  a  long  line  of  carriages  in 
the  street  below.  Nurse  holds  baby  up, 
who  laughs  and  claps  his  little  dimpled 
hands  as  his  eye  is  caught  by  the  nod¬ 
ding  plumes  on  the  hearse;  and  pre¬ 
sently  the  procession  moves  down  the 
street,  and  mother  has  gone  forever. 
The  men  from  the  undertaker’s  remove 
the  traces  of  the  funeral;  the  parlors 
are  in  their  wanted  order,  except  per¬ 
haps  the  curtains  are  not  looped  grace¬ 
fully,  the  furniture  is  not  disposed  as 
tastefully,  and  the  little  ornaments  and 
bijouterie  are  not  in  their  accustomed 
places.  In  mother’s  room  there’s  a 
chill  and  prim  air  about  everything,  so 
different  from  its  usual  look  of  cosy 
comfort.  A  bright  June  sunlight 
is  gleaming  through  the  half-opened 
blinds,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  give 
warmth  or  cheer.  The  toys  are  brought 
out,  but  the  children  soon  tire  of  them. 
There’s  something  gone — they  scarce 
realize  what.  By  and  by  baby  begins 
to  fret,  and  nurse  gets  cross.  Poor  little 
darling!  mamma’s  pet!  how  tenderlv 
she  would  have  soothed  him  with  soft 
lullabys !  And  then  papa  comes  home, 
and  gathers  the  little  flock  around  his 
knee,  and  tries  to  tell  them  mamma  has 
gone;  but  they  want  her  sadly  here; 
they  cannot  think  why  the  Good  Father 
should  want  her  so  much  more. 


When  a  student  of  theology,  one  re- 
marks,  I  met  a  venerable  relative,  for 
forty  years  a  successful  and  honored 
pastor.  He  gave  me  a  brief  lecture, 
which  I  committed  to  memory.  It  is 
so  brief,  that  it  can  probably'  secure  the 
wider  attention  given  to  short  newspa¬ 
per  articles.  Here  it  is :  “  My  young 
friend,  don’t  fly  higher  than  you  can 
roost!” 


Make  the  Word  of  God  your  daily 
counsellor  and  companion.  Search  it 
with  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
you  shall  be  guided  iuto  all  truth. 
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Fourth  Sunday  before  Advent.  St.  Matt.  ix.  18-26. 


18.  While  he  spake  these  things  unto  them, ' 
behold,  there  came  a  certain  ruler,  and  wor¬ 
shipped  him,  saying,  My  daughter  is  even  now 
dead  :  but  come  and  lay  thy  hand  upon  her,  and 
she  shall  live. 

19.  And  Jesus  arose,  and  followed  him,  and 
so  did  his  disciples. 

20.  And,  behold,  a  woman,  which  was  dis¬ 
eased  with  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years,  came 
behind  him ,  and  touched  the  hem  of  his  gar¬ 
ment: 

21.  For  she  said  within  herself,  If  I  may  but 
touch  his  garment,  I  shall  be  whole. 

22.  But  Jesus  turned  him  about,  and  when 


he  saw  her,  he  said,  Daughter,  be  of  good  com¬ 
fort  :  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole.  And  the 
woman  was  made  whole  from  that  hour. 

23.  And  when  Jesus  came  into  the  ruler's 
house,  and  saw  the  minstrels  and  the  people 
making  a  noise, 

24.  He  said  unto  them,  Give  place :  for  the 
maid  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.  And  they 
laughed  him  to  scorn. 

25.  But  when  the  people  were  put  forth,  he 
went  in,  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  the  maid 
arose. 

26.  And  the  fame  hereof  went  abroad  into  all 
that  land. 


QUESTIONS. 


18.  Who  came  to  Jesus  ?  What  was  his  name  ? 
Luke  viii.  41.  Was  he  a  civil  or  ecclesiastical 
ruler?  Mark  v.  22.  What  did  he  do?  What 
is  meant  by  worshipped  ?  What  did  he  say  ? 

19.  Did  Jesus  listen  to  his  plea?  Who  went 
with  him  ?  Were  there  any  other  persons  fol¬ 
lowing?  Luke  viii.  45. 

20.  Who  came  behind  Him  and  touched 
Him  ?  What  was  the  matter  with  her?  How 
long  had  she  been  afflicted  ?  Had  she  tried  other 
means  of  recovery?  Luke  viii.  43.  What  did 
she  touch?  Did  the  Jews  attach  anv  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  hem  of  their  garments?  (Niim.  xv. 
37-40;  Dent.  xxii.  12;  Matt,  xxiii.  5.) 

21.  For  what  purpose  did  she  touch  the  hem 
of  His  garment?  May  she  not  have  thought 
there  was  some  peculiar  efficacy  in  His  garment  ? 


22.  Was  not  her  faith,  however,  such  as  Jesus 
commended  and  rewarded?  Is  there  any  merit 
in  our  faith?  Is  it  not  a  gift  of  God?  What 
did  her  laying  hold  of  Christ  by  faith  do  for 
her  ? 

23.  Where  did  Jesus  now  come?  What  did 
He  see  and  hear  there  ?  Explain  this  noise. 

24.  What  did  He  say  ?  How  was  His  declara¬ 
tion  received  ?  Does  Jesus  use  this  expression 
anywhere  else?  (John  xi.  11.)  Is  not  death  a 
sleep,  to  those  who  have  the  power  of  Christ  at 
their  command  ?  Prove  this  by  any  passage  of 
Scripture  you  remember. 

25.  What  did  He  do  with  the  crowd?  Who 
went  into  the  room  with  Him  ?  Luke  viii.  51. 
What  did  He  do  ? 

26.  Did  this  miracle  become  notorious  ? 


CATECHISM. 

XLIV.  Lord’s  Day. 


113.  What  doth  the  tenth  command  require  1 
of  us? 

That  even  the  smallest  inclination,  or  thought, 
contrary  to  any  of  God’s  commands,  never  rise 
in  our  hearts;  but  that  at  all  times  we  hate  all  sin 
with  our  whole  hearts,  and  delight  in  all  right¬ 
eousness. 

114.  But  can  those  who  are  converted  to  God 
perfectly  keep  these  commands? 

No;  but  even  the  holiest  men,  while  in  this 
life,  have  only  small  beginnings  of  this  obe¬ 
dience,  yet  so,  that  with  a  sincere  resolution,  they 
begin  to  live,  not  only  according  to  some,  but 
all  the  commands  of  God. 


115.  Why  will  God  then  have  the  ten  com¬ 
mands  so  strictly  preached,  since  no  man  in  this 
life  can  keep  them  ? 

First,  that  all  our  lifetime,  we  may  learn 
more  and  more  to  know  our  sinful  nature, 
and  thus  become  the  more  earnest  in  seek¬ 
ing  the.  remission  of  sin,  and  righteousness 
in  Christ;  likewise,  that  we  constantly  en¬ 
deavor  and  pray  to  God  for  the  grace  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  become  more  and 
more  conformable  to  the  image  of  God,  until 
we  arrive  at  the  perfection  proposed  to  us,  in  a 
life  to  come. 


We  need  Thee,  Saviour,  when  the  dear  eyes  are 
closing, 

When  on  the  cheek  the  shadow  lieth  strong, 
.When  soft  lines  are  set  in  that  reposing 
That  never  mother  cradled  with  a  song. 


Then  most  we  need  the  gentle  Human  Feeling 
That  throbs  with  all  our  sorrows  and  our 
fears, 

And  that  great  Love  Divine  its  light  revealing 
In  short  bright  flashes  through  a  mist  of  tears. 
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Comments. — 18-19.  These  things. 
Recorded  from  verse  14  to  17.  A  cer¬ 
tain  ruler  of  the  Synagogue,  (Mark  v. 
22,)  named  Jairus,  (Luke  viii.  4,)  wor¬ 
shiped,  paid  homage  to  Him  in  acts  of 
adoration,  “fell  at  his  feet.”  (Mark  v. 

22.)  He  had  faith  that  the  touch  of 
Christ  would  raise  the  dead  to  life,  and 
Jesus  went  with  him  to  relieve  his  dis¬ 
tress,  followed  by  His  disciples,  and  a 
multitude  anxious  to  see  the  end. 

20-21.  On  the  way,  a  woman,  who 
had  been  afflicted  with  an  issue  of  blood 
for  twelve  years,  and  had  consulted 
physicians,  and  spent  all  her  substance 
in  vain,  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment 
and  was  made  whole.  For  more  de¬ 
tailed  account  see  Mark  v.  25-34  ;  Luke 
viii.  43—18.  The  woman  may  have  had 
a  mixture  of  error  in  her  thoughts,  as 
though  the  power  that  went  out  from 
Christ  was  electric  or  magical ;  and  as 
the  fringe  on  the  borders  of  the  garment 
was  worn  by  the  Jews  to  mark  them 
as  God’s  people,  she  might  have  con¬ 
ceived  of  some  virtue  in  that.  (Num. 
xv.  37-40 ;  Deut.  xxii.  12  ;  Matt,  xxiii. 
5.)  Yet  her  faith  was  real,  and  Christ 
rewarded  it 

22.  “  Her  faith  had  made  her  whole, 
and  Christ’s  virtue  had  made  her  whole. 
It  is  as  when  we  say  faith  justifies ;  our 
faith  is  not  itself  a  blessing,  but  the  or¬ 
gan  by  which  the  blessing  is  received  ; 
it  is  the  right  hand  of  the  soul,  which 
lays  hold  on  it  Go  in  peace,  i.  e.,  “  Go 
into  the  element  of  peace  as  the  future 
element  in  which  thy  life  shall  move  ” — 
and  he  whole  of  thy  plague. 

23.  It  was  the  custom  to  have  hired 
mourners  and  minstrels  to  wail  for  the 
dead. 

24.  Death,  in  the  presence  of  Christ 
was  only  a  sleep  to  be  followed  by  the 
waking  of  the  resurrection.  Jno.  xi.  11. 
But  the  people  knew  not  this,  and  de¬ 
rided  the  idea  that  this  wras  any  thing 
less  than  the  dread  of  dissolution,  from 
which  there  was  to  their  minds  no 
recall. 

25-26.  Christ  expelled  the  tumultuous 
crowd,  and  in  the  presence  of  chosen 
ones,  called  the  maid  back  to  life.  And 
the  fame  of  the  miracle  went  abroad 
into  all  the  land.  Mark  v  22,  24,  35- 
43,  and  in  Luke  viii.  41,  42,  49-56. 


Despair  is  the  offspring  of  fear,  lazi¬ 
ness,  and  impatience. 


Obedience. 


“  Sir,”  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
an  officer  of  engineers,  who  urged  the 
impossibility  of  executing  the  directions 
he  had  received,  “  I  did  not  ask  your 
opinion,  I  gave  you  my  orders,  and  I  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  be  obeyed.”  Such  should  -be 
the  obedience  of  every  follower  of  Jesus. 
The  words  which  He  has  spoken  are  our 
law,  not  our  judgments  and  fancies. 
“  Whatsoever  he  saith  unto  you,  do 
it  ”  The  Master  knows  the  reasons  for 
His  own  commands;  the  servant  has  to 
do  only  what  he  is  commanded.  Rea¬ 
son  lies  in  a  small  room ;  obedience  in 
a  less. 


Channing  and  the  Birds’  Nest. 

I  can  remember  an  incident  in  my 
childhood,  which  has  given  a  turn  to  my 
whole  life  and  character.  I  found  a  nest 
of  birds  in  my  father’s  field,  which  held 
four  young  ones.  They  had  no  down 
when  I  first  discovered  them.  They 
opened  their  little  mouths  as  if  they  were 
hungry,  and  I  gave  them  some  crumbs 
which  were  in  my  pocket.  Every  day  I 
returned  to  feed  them.  As  soon  as  school 
was  done  I  would  run  home  for  some 
bread,  and  sit  by  the  nest  to  see  them  eat, 
for  an  hour  at  a  time.  They  were  now 
feathered  and  almost  ready  to  fly.  When 
I  came  one  morning  I  found  them  all 
cut  up  into  quarters.  The  grass  round 
the  nest  was  red  with  blood.  Their  little 
limbs  were  raw  and  bloody.  The  mother 
was  on  the  tree  and  the  father  on  the 
wail,  mourning  for  their  voung.  I  cried 
myself,  for  I  was  a  child.  1  thought, 
too,  that  the  parents  looked  on  me  as 
the  author  of  their  miseries,  and  this 
made  me  still  more  uphappy.  I  wanted 
to  undeceive  them.  I  wanted  to  sym¬ 
pathize  with  and  comfort  them.  When 
I  left  the  field  they  followed  me  with 
their  eyes  and  with  mournful  reproaches. 
I  was  too  young  and  too  sincere  in  my 
grief  to  make  any  apostrophes.  But  I 
can  never  forget  my  feelings.  The  im¬ 
pression  will  never  be  worn  away,  nor 
can  I  cease  to  abhor  every  species  of 
inhumanitv  toward  inferior  animals. 

—  Cha lining's  Memoirs. 


Beauty  without  honesty  is  like  poi¬ 
son  kept  in  a  box  of  gold. 
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Snaring  the  Shy  Birds. 


All  Sunday-school  work,  but  espe¬ 
cially  the  mission  part  of  it,  requires 
tact  and  ingenuity.  This  experience 
from  a  young  missionary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sunday-school  Union  may  be  help¬ 
ful  to  all  winners  of  souls : 

“  You  would  laugh  to  see  me  snare 
some  of  these  shy  ones, — those  who  mis¬ 
trust  I  have  an  idea  I  am  trying  to  con¬ 
vert  the  heathen  (what  heathen  are, 
they  don't  know).  In  one  place  I  turned 
a  corn- sheller  for  a  man  over  two  hours. 
He  was  trying  to  feed  and  turn  it  alone. 
At  another  place  I  changed  works  with 
a  woman  who  was  trying  to  hold  a  six- 
month  old  babe  and  churn  at  the  same 
time.  First  I  held  the  child  awhile, 
and  then  she  held  him,  and  I  churned. 
Again,  I  came  at  night  to  a  farm-house, 
whose  owner  was  cross  and  surly,  just  as 
he  was  going  out  to  milk.  I  took  a  pail 
and  milked  one  cow  more  than  he  did, 
paid  him  fifty  cents  for  my  supper,  lodg¬ 
ing  and  breakfast,  and  he  came  to  Sun¬ 
day-school  the  following  Sabbath  with  a 
ivhole  load.” 


Learn. 


1.  That  we  should  humbly  confess 
our  sins  unto  the  Lord.  If  we  confess, 
He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive.  When 
Israel  turned  to  the  Lord  He  graciously 
helped  them.  So  did  the  Ninevites. 
We  should  forsake  the  sins  we  confess  ; 
we  should  rend  our  hearts  and  not  our 
garments  only. 

2.  That  the  prayers  of  the  righteous 
prevail.  Samuel  prayed  and  the  Lord 
heard.  James  5  :  16.  The  Bible  is  full 
of  evidence  that  prayer  is  answered — 
Abram,  for  Ishmael  and  for  Sodom ;  Lot, 
in  reference  to  Zoar ;  Jacob,  at  the  ford 
of  Jabbok ;  Moses,  for  God’s  presence 
and  against  Amalek ;  Elijah,  for  drought, 
for  fire,  for  rain ;  Hezekiah,  for  prolonged 
life  ;  Jabez,  for  temporal  and  spiritual 
blessings;  Daniel,  confessing  sin  and 
praying ;  the  blind  man  by  the  wayside ; 
the  thief  on  the  cross  ;  Peter  in  prison ; 
and  Paul  and  Silas  in  the  jail  at 
Philippi 

3.  That  God  in  the  darkest  hour  is 
often  near  at  hand.  The  Philistines  had 
long  oppressed  the  children  of  Israel 
and  had  now  come  out  in  full  force 


against  them  ;  their  destruction  seemed 
certain  ;  but  they  cried  and  God  helped. 
So  when  in  the  depths  should  we  ever 
cry  to  God.  It  was  when  the  lost  son 
was  famishing  he  yielded  to  a  father’s 
love ;  Peter,  when  sinking,  cried,  Lord, 
save ;  all  other  means  had  failed  the 
infirm  woman  who  touched  the  hem  of 
Jesus’  robe.  It  is  said  the  darkest  hour 
is  just  before  the  dawn. 

4.  That  we  have  all  reason  to  erect 
an  Ebenezer.  For  past  mercies  and 
manifold  deliverances  which  have 
crowned  our  past  lives,  our  health  re¬ 
stored  or  the  lives  of  dear  friends  spared. 
But  especially  can  we  all  say,  because 
He  has  saved  me !  Are  we  daily  con¬ 
scious  of  the  help  of  God  ? 


In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Ledger 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  comes  to  this 
conclusion  concerning  mothers  as  the 
great  educators.  “  Mothers  are  the  great 
primary  educators ;  and  they  have  all 
too  often  no  training  for  their  work. 
Who  can  help  them  ?  where  is  the  pre¬ 
ventive  force  to  be  applied  against 
these  evils?  We  do  not  see  how  the 
public  or  the  private  schools  can  thor¬ 
oughly  reach  the  difficulty.  But  the 
mothers  who  are  now  bringing  up  their 
daughters  can  do  something.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  accomplishments,  graces,  even 
money-making  pursuits  will  be  less  im¬ 
portant  in  the  future  happiness  of  their 
lives  than  simple,  plain,  prosaic  capa¬ 
bility  as  wives,  mothers,  house-keepers. 
Train,  them  on  this  principle.” 


A  Patent  Sermon  Regulator. — 
A  candidate  for  a  vacant  vicarage  in 
England  announces  an  invention  of  his 
own  which  may  prove  to  be  useful.  It 
is  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  pulpit, 
with  a  clock  to  give  warning.  When 
at  the  end  of  a  half  hour  the  clock 
sounds  an  alarum,  if  the  preacher  does 
not  conclude  within  three  minutes,  down 
comes  the  pulpit,  with  the  parson  and 
the  rest  of  the  appendages. 

Dr.  Arnold  hit  it  when  he  made  his 
remark  about  boys  that  professed  their 
sentimental  admiration  of  virtue :  “  I 
have  seen  enough  of  boys  that  loved  God. 
Commend  me  now  to  boys  that  not  only 
love  God,  but  hate  the  devil.” 


VOX..  XXVII. 


NOVEMBER,  1S75. 


NO.  11. 


Miriam,  the  Sister  of  Moses. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


In  Old  Testament  history  woman 
holds  an  inferior  position.  As  sister 
and  servant,  wife  and  mother,  she  is 
spoken  of,  but  seldom  in  more  promi¬ 
nent  relations.  A  few,  like  Jezebel, 
lord  it  with  a  tyrant’s  power  over  their 
husbands  and  their  people.  Others, 
like  Esther,  become  the  benefactors  of 
millions.  Three  are  honored  with  the 
prophetic  office — Miriam,  Deborah  and 
Hulda.  Then  as  now,  the  providence 
of  God  assigned  to  woman  her  appro¬ 
priate  sphere,  for  which  nature  and 
grace  gave  her  special  aptitudes ;  and  no 
other.  Oaly  for  a  short  time  did  De¬ 
borah  judge  God’s  people.  (Judges  iv. 
5.)  And  when  King  Josiah  discovered 
the  books  of  the  law,  after  they  had 
been  lost,  he  sent  some  of  his  chief  ser¬ 
vants  to  Kulda  the  prophetess,  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  to  learn  the  will  and  word  of 
God  concerning  it.  In  one  sense  these 
three  women  are  a  type  of  a  certain 
class,  whose  intelligence,  piety  and 
Christian  activity,  give  them  a  benefi¬ 
cent  influence  and  illustrious  name. 
Amelia  S.  Sieveking,  Elizabeth  Fry, 
Florence  Nightingale,  and  others,  al¬ 
though  the  meekest  of  their  sex,  have 
swayed  the  -sceptre  of  a  self-denying, 
sympathizing  charity,  which  has  given 
them  a  praiseworthy  reputation  through- 
oat  the  civilized  world. 

Miriam  was  born  in  the  darkest  pe¬ 
riod  of  Egyptiau  bondage.  Tier  parents, 
Amram  and  Jochebed,  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  were  a  godly  couple.  In  the 
face  of  peril  and  death  they  clave  to 
the  God  of  their  fathers.  The  parents 
21 


of  three  children,  such  as  Aaron,  Mo¬ 
ses  and  Miriam,  must  have  possessed 
extraordinary  mental  endowments,  ex¬ 
traordinary  physical  powers,  too,  whose 
offspring  was  free  from  the  slightest 
taint  of  hereditary  disease.  Seldom  do 
we  find  more  than  one  gifted  or  truly 
great  child  in  a  family.  Neither  in 
pagan  nor  Christian  history  do  we  in 
all  respects  find  a  similar  instance.  So¬ 
crates  and  Plato,  Seneca,  Pliny,  Cicero, 
Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Goethe,  Schiller; 
none  of  these  had  a  brother,  sister,  son 
or  daughter  of  equal  power.  Job, 
David,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  Paul — all  are 
without  an  equal  in  their  families. 
“  Genius  has  no  brother,  no  co-mate ; 
the  love  it  inspires  is  that  of  a  pupil  or 
a  son.” 

1.  The  girlhood,  of  Miriam.  In  a  re¬ 
tired  village,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
was  their  humble  home,  if  the  abode  of 
poor  Hebrew  slaves  could  be  called 
such.  Doubtless  the  father  toiled  at 
making  brick  aud  building  pyramids, 
as  did  his  brethren,  and  endured  the 
cruel  lash  of  his  taskmasters  with  sup¬ 
pressed  sighs.  Miriam,  a  name  of  the 
same  meaning  as  Mary  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament,  was  the  oldest  of  the  three  chil¬ 
dren.  She  must  have  been  from  ten 
to  twelve  years  old,  and  Aaron  about 
three,  when  Moses  was  born.  To  a 
pious  Hebrew  family  the  birth  of  a 
male  child  has  ever  been  an  occasion 
of  great  rejoicing.  Before  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour  this  was  even  more  the 
case  than  since.  Yet  the  birth  of  Moses 
brought  great  sorrow  into  the  Hebrew 

home.  For  every  new-born  male  child 

•/ 

was  marked  and  doomed  to  death. 
Female  children  were  allowed  to  live. 
With  the  grief  and  anxiety  of  the  pa 
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rents,  Miriam  and  Aaron  sympathized. 
How  could  they  bear  to  see  their  baby 
brother  murdered  !  In  the  sacred  pri¬ 
vacy  of  their  home,  the  three-year  old 
Aaron  with  childish  eagerness  and  curi¬ 
osity  listened  to  the  fearful  whispering 
consultations  of  the  parents.  And  Mi¬ 
riam,  verging  towards  womanhood,  with 
pious  zeal,  stood  ready  to  do  her  pa¬ 
rents’  bidding.  Both  doubtless  had 
many  anxious  questions  to  ask ;  both 
prayed  as  pious  Hebrew  children 
were  wont  to  pray  when  in  trouble,  and 
told  God  the  grief  that  burdened  their 
tender  child-hearts. 

At  length  they  decided  as  David  did 
at  a  later  day :  “  Let  us  fall  now  into 
the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  for  his  mercies 
are  great;  and  let  me  not  fall  into  the 
hand  of  man.”  (2  Samuel  xxiv.  14.) 
Thus  too  this  godly  couple,  without 
knoAving  whither,  or  into  whose  hands 
their  babe  might  drift,  committed  it  to 
God  with  a  child-like  faith,  that  He 
would  mercifully  find  a  way  for  its 
deliverance.  Only  not  let  it  fall  into 
the  hands  of  cruel  men.  The  slayers  of 
children  were  on  the  cruel  hunt  through 
the  village  and  neighborhood.  They 
could  conceal  the  child  no  longer.  They 
had  vainly  tried  to  do  it  for  three 
months.  The  little  ark  is  built,  and 
most  likely  Miriam  helped  her  father 
to  gather  the  bulrushes :  she  too  must 
have  helped  to  weave  and  daub  the 
little  ship.  And  many  a  prayer  and 
sigh  must  parents  and  children  have 
woven  into  the  network  of  the  bark. 
And  the  kind  Father  in  heaven  heard 
and  saw  it  all. 

Along  the  low  flat  banks  of  the  Nile, 
where  the  land  and  the  shallow  water 
contend  for  the  mastery,  the  shore  is 
lined  with  tall  flags  or  water  plants. 
With  gentle  hands  and  prayerful  hearts 
they  put  the  little  floating  basket  with 
its  precious  contents  upon  the  water. 
Perhaps  gently  push  it  out  of  the  flags 
into  the  current,  and  let  a  merciful 
Providence  steer  the  bark  down  the 
stream,  they  knew  not  whither.  A 
touching  instance  this  is  of  child-like 
trust  in  our  heavenly  Father.  How 
with  bated  breath  their  anxious  hearts 
and  tearful  eyes  must  have  followed 
the  little  boat  as  it  floated  down  on  the 
bosom  of  the  river.  The  air  is  soft, 
balmy,  and  still.  Naught  but  the  slight 


waving  of  the  flags  and  the  rippling  of 
the  water  against  its  frail  side  are  heard, 
gently  rocking  the  cradled  child. 
These  the  only  lullabies  to  quiet  the 
babe: 

“  The  whispering  reeds  are  all  he  hears. 

The  Nile’s  soft  weltering  nigh 
Sings  him  to  sleep.” 

2.  Strong  though  their  faith  be,  the 
parents  must  through  Miriam  keep  a 
watchful  eye  on  the  frail  vessel  as  long 
as  they  can.  She  can  loiter  along  the 
river’s  margin,  and  see  whither  the 
lazy  current  bears  her  brother.  Per¬ 
haps,  in  some  way  the  Lord  may  have 
need  of  her  to  save  the  child’s 
life.  A  right  helpful,  heroic,  obedient 
daughter  we  have  here,  for  this  is  a 
dangerous  mission  for  a  girl  of  ten 
years ;  daugerous  indeed  for  any  one. 
Egypt  is  unsettled.  The  Hebrew  chil¬ 
dren  are  hunted  and  slaughtered  like 
wild  beasts.  No  child  of  Abraham  is 
safe.  Yet  this  timid  girl  ventures  on  a 
lonely  foot  journey  of  five  or  ten  miles,  if 
possible  to  help  to  save  her  little  brother. 
Her  face  is  flushed  with  excitement, 
around  which  the  long  tresses  of  her 
black  hair  wave  in  unrestrained  confu¬ 
sion.  Now  and  then  she  pauses  in  her 
sad  journey,  as  she  listens  whether  the 
babe  is  cryiug ;  she  hears  her  heart 
beat.  The  least  sound  makes  her  start. 
For  it  may  be  the  signal  of  the  child’s 
death.  The  upsettiug  of  the  bark,  a 
passing  crocodile  .or  blood-thirsty  Egyp¬ 
tian  child-murderer,  would  soon  put  an 
end  to  this  frail  life.  Meanwhile  Am- 
ram  and  Jochebed  are  at  home,  praying 
for  both  their  children. 

Hour  after  hour  the  patient  Miriam 
kept  painful  pace  with  the  little  voya¬ 
ger  on  the  Nile.  At  length  she  ap¬ 
proached  the  palace  and  the  charming 
gardens  of  Pharaoh  on  the  river  bank. 
With  trembling  heart  she  nears  the 
lovely  spot.  What  if  the  cruel  guards 
will  discover  the  fugitive  babe !  Surely 
they  would  kill  it.  The  murmur  of 
soft  voices,  the  sound  of  coming  foot¬ 
steps,  startle  her.  A  lady,  dressed  in 
richest  robes,  followed  by  her  maidens, 
steps  down  to  the  river’s  brink.  Who 
can  it  be?  What  if  she  should  see  the 
ark?  and  find  the  child?  God  can 
control  the  hearts  of  kings,  and  of  their 
daughters  For  this  is  the  daughter  of 
Egypt’s  cruel  king.  Inhuman  as  the 
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father  is,  his  daughter  has  a  woman’s 
tender  heart.  Surely  an  infant’s  smile 
or  an  infant’s  tear  can  touch  the  heart 
even  of  proud  Pharaoh’s  daughter.  She 
sees  the  tiny  ark  among  the  Hags,  and 
sends  “  her  maids  to  fetch  it.” 

“  And  when  she  had  opened  it,  she 
saw  the  child;  and  behold  the  babe 
wept.  And  she  had  compassion  on  him, 
and  said,  This  is  one  of  the  Hebrews’ 
children.” 

What  shall  be  done  with  it?  She 
will  not  allow  it  to  be  slain.  Among 
the  curious  group  which  the  finding  of 
the  child  gathered  around  her  stood  a 
bright-looking  girl.  No  one  suspected 
her  of  being  the  foundling’s  sister. 
Promptly  she  offers  her  services.  As 
promptly  they  are  accepted.  The  child  I 
must  have  a  nurse.  Miriam  speedily 
brings  her  mother.  The  anxious  mother 
not  only  gets  her  child  back,  but  is  well 
paid  for  nursing  it.  How  can  she  sup- 
presss  her  emotion,  her  tender  grateful 
maternity,  as  she  presses  the  rescued 
babe  afresh  to  her  warm  heart! 

The  usefulness  of  a  pious  girl,  affec¬ 
tionate  and  obedient  to  her  parents,  is 
here  strikingly  shown.  But  for  her, 
Moses  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  nursed  into  a  great  heathen  ruler — 
mighty  in  deeds  of  evil.  Had  she  not 
followed  the  ark,  brought  a  nurse,  and 
her  and  the  child’s  mother  at  that,  what 
then?  No  girl  Miriam,  no  Moses  to 
deliver  the  Hebrews,  to  write  the  Law, 
to  give  direction  and  shape  to  the  moral 
code  of  the  human  race  for  four  thousand 
years  past,  more  than  any  mere  man 
that  has  ever  lived.  Thus,  through  the 
agency  of  Miriam  the  current  aud 
course  of  history  has  received  direction 
and  character,  the  life  of  the  first  Law¬ 
giver  was  saved  and  fitted  for  his  high 
mission,  the  Church  of  God  upheld  and 
moulded  through  the  mighty  mind  of 
this  intellectual  and  moral  chief,  and 
the  eternal  welfare  of  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  secured 

Thus  a  godly  little  girl  may  become 
a  great  apostle  for  good  in  her  home 
and  her  Church.  Little  may  she  dream 
what  a  moral  giant  she  is  nursing  as 
she  dandles  her  baby  brother  on  her 
knees,  and  teaches  him  to  stammer  a 
hymn  or  a  prayer.  The  sister  of  Ne- 
ander  was  an  humble,  plain,  retired 
woman,  who  in  any  other  relation  but 


that  of  a  sister  to  such  a  brother,  might 
have  been  of  little  use  in  the  world. 
Yet  by  her  daily  tender  care  for  her 
brother,  she  became  his  co-worker — the 
guardian  angel  of  the  “father  of  modern 
Church  History.”  To  her  the  Church 
is  largely  indebted  for  the  unfading 
fruits  of  Neander’s  labors.  A  good 
girl  in  the  Sunday-school  may  bPcome 
the  agent  of  great  good.  Her  work 
may  seem  to  be  of  trifling  importance, 
whereas  it  is  but  the  infancy  of  a  great 
and  far-reaching  good.  God  can  use 
even  a  child  to  tell  a  princess  where  to 
find  a  nurse  for  Moses — to  find  a  min¬ 
ister  in  a  Saviour.  And  a  bad  girl  or 
boy  may  in  like  manner,  become  the 
occasion  and  cause  of  evil  w’hich  may 
curse  and  blight  millions  vet  unborn. 

“  A  pebble  in  a  streamlet  scant, 

Has  turned  the  course  of  many  a  river, 

A  dew-drop  in  the  baby  plant, 

May  warp  the  giant  oak  forever.” 

Miriam  grew  up  as  an  intelligent 
woman.  Of  eighty  years  of  her*life  the 
Bible  is  silent.  Moses  w7as  eighty  years 
of  age  when  he  led  the  Hebrews  out  of 
Egypt — Miriam  ninety.  At  such  an  age 
people  now’  are  frail  aud  tottering,  aud 
neither  disposed  nor  fitted  for  arduous 
work  or  perilous  enterprizes.  Moses, 
Aaron  and  Miriam  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  prime  of  life  at  what  we  would 
consider  a  very  old  age.  The  Hebrew 
host  crouch  in  timid  fright  along  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  Before  them  are 
the  deep  waters,  behind  them  Pharaoh’s 
army.  The  people  murmur.  Their 
faith  fails  them.  What  can  they  do? 
“  Stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of  the 
Lord.”  With  a.  wave  of  his  rod  Moses 
opens  a  dry  path  through  the  sea.  He 
and  his  host  safely  cross.  From  the 
opposite  bank  they  see  how  Pharaoh’s 
pursuing  army  is  engulfed  by  the  sea. 
Horses  and  their  proud  riders,  weapons 
of  war  shivered,  chariots  with  wheels 
fallen  oft’,  waving  banners,  prince  and 
peasant,  soldiers  great  and  small,  all 
tumble  pell-mell  together  in  a  common 
wreck  into  a  watery  grave.  Not  by 
might  nor  by  pow7er,  but  by  the  arm  of 
the  Lord  was  the  victory  won. 

“  Then  sang  Moses  and  the  children 
of  Israel  a  song  unto  the  Lord.” 

“And  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the 
sister  of  Aaron,  took  a  timbrel  in  her 
hand;  and  all  the  women  went  out 
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after  her,  with  timbrels  and  with  dances. 
And  Miriam  answered  them,  Sing  ye 
to  the  Lord,  for  He  hath  triumphed 
gloriously :  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath 
He  thrown  into  the  sea.” 

She  and  all  the  women  singers  sang 
the  chorus ;  always  at  the  end  of  the 
men’s  part  would  their’s  come  in  with 
melodious  refrain.  They  danced,  too. 
And  that  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
people,  and  in  connection  with  a  reli¬ 
gious  service.  Not  a  modern  jig,  polka 
or  waltz,  nor  in  the  least  degree  looking 
in  that  way.  To  this  day  the  women  of 
Egypt  have  a  religious  dance,  accom¬ 
panied  with  singing,  when  the  Nile  be¬ 
gins  to  rise.  For  its  rising  promises  to 
bring  them  a  good  harvest.  It  is  a 
pagan  counterfeit  of  a  pious  custom 
among  the  ancients. 

Strange  singing  and  dancing  must 
you  expect  from  an  old  lady  of  ninety 
years  of  age!  This  family  were  planted 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Their’s  was 
a  green  old  age.  They  were  a  hale, 
vigorous  family,  leading  a  pious,  tem¬ 
perate  life.  Most  likely  Miriam’s  voice 
was  then  as  clear  and  her  step  as  nimble 
as  those  of  many  a  lady  of  twenty.  Think 
of  this  grand  song  of  the  grateful  mil¬ 
lions,  in  few  and  simple  words,  Moses 
leading  the  men,  Miriam  leading  the 
women !  This  anthem,  its  poetry  and 
music,  was  composed  six  hundred  years 
before  the  blind  Grecian  bard  swept 
his  wondrous  harp.  Yet  Homer  sings 
to  his  contending  profligate,  fabulous 
deities,  whilst  the  music  of  Moses,  like 
a  melodious  trumpet  blast,  towers  to  the 
throne  of  God 

The  music  and  praise  of  the  sanctuary 
needs  the  voices  of  both  sexes.  The 
stronger  voice  of  man  must  blend  with 
the  softer  voice  of  woman.  Singing  is 
as  really  a  part  of  worship  as  praying. 
All  should  have  their  hymn-books,  and 
take  a  part  in  it.  Too  often  the  men 
leave  this  part  of  worship  to  the  ladies, 
and  in  some  churches  comparatively 
few  of  these  sing.  Good  congregational 
singing  cheers  the  pastor  and  the  peo¬ 
ple,  helps  to  render  the  religious  ser¬ 
vices  no  less  pleasant  than  profitable. 

3.  Miriam  s  Fall. — About  fifty  miles 
noith  of  Mount  Sinai  is  a  narrow 
valley  called  Hazeroth.  From  the 
south  you  approach  it  through  winding 
sand-valleys — sand-stone  mountains  at 
the  side,  and  their  bottom  covered  with 


vast  heaps  of  shifting  sand,  like  banks 
of  granular  snow.  Here  the  Hebrews 
were  encamped.  Up  to  her  old  age 
Miriam  had  tenderly  loved  and  faith¬ 
fully  obeyed  her  great  brother.  To 
lighten  his  burdens,  at  Jethro’s  sugges¬ 
tion,  a  number  of  captains  or  subordi¬ 
nate  officers  w’ere  appointed,  rulers  of 
thousands,  of  hundreds,  of  fifties,  of 
tens,  who  wTere  to  judge  the  people  of 
their  respective  divisions.  Possibly  this 
arrangement  may  have  weakened  her 
authority  somewhat,  whatever  that  may 
have  been. 

Aaron,  although  the  older  of  the  two, 
was  inferior  to  his  brother  in  mental 
aud  moral  power,  and  had  far  less  in¬ 
fluence  and  prominence  than  Moses. 
Had  he  not  been  the  brother  of  Moses, 
he  scarcely  would  have  become  the  first 
High  Priest,  and  the  father  of  a  priestly 
family.  Not  long  previous  his  two 
eldest  sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  perished 
before  his  eyes,  as  a  divine  punishment 
for  their  seditious  conduct.  Strange 
that  so  soon  after  this  severe  lesson, 
Aaron  should  conspire  with  his  sister 
against  Mosrs.  It  was  just  before  Moses 
had  sent  the  spies  to  explore  Canaan. 
The  Hebrews  were  on  tiptoe  of  expec¬ 
tation  ;  for  it  was  taken  for  granted 
that  a  few  short  months  would  bring 
them  into  full  possession  of  the  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  What  a 
mighty  nation  would  they  at  once  be¬ 
come  !  Who  would  be  the  great  leaders 
in  it?  Now  Moses  is  the  great  chief 
under  God,  exercising  almost  absolute 
power.  The  people  all  look  to  him. 
Although  Aaron  is  the  High  Priest,  he 
is  a  small  man  aside  of  his  brother. 
Tradition  says  Miriam  was  married  to 
Hur.  Family  pride  and  jealousy  in¬ 
creased  their  sinful  aspirings.  Would 
not  Moses  and  his  family  far  out-top 
them  and  their’s  in  the  honors  of  place? 
And  why  should  they? 

“  And  Miriam  and  Aaron  spake 
against  Moses,  because  of  the  Ethiopian 
woman  whom  he  had  married ;  for  he 
had  married  an  Ethiopian  woman.  And 
they  said,  Hath  the  Lord  indeed  spoken 
only  by  Moses  ?  Hath  He  not  spoken 
also  by  us?  And  the  Lord  heard  it.” 
(Numbers  xii.  1-2.)  Both  had  taken 
prominent  parts  on  different  occasions. 
(Exodus  v.  1,  7 ;  x.  15-20.)  So  that 
their  claim  is  not  wholly  without 
truth. 
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Two  reasons  these  troublers  in  Israel 
assign  for  their  ambitious  course:  The 
Ethiopian  wife  of  Moses,  and  their  claim 
to  be  leaders  no  less  than  her.  Possibly 
she  and  the  wife  of  Moses  had  been  in¬ 
dulging  in  quarrels,  to  the  great  annoy¬ 
ance  of  her  meek  husband.  She  can 
tolerate  her  no  longer.  Her  malicious 
feelings  explode.  It  is  probable  that 
Miriam  was  the  instigator  of  the  trou¬ 
ble.  Aaron  was  a  good  yet  weak  man, 
ill-fitted  to  be  a  leader.  He  lacked  the 
necessary  firmness  and  decision  of  cha¬ 
racter.  He  made  a  golden  calf  for  the 
people  to  worship,  simply  because  the 
masses  clamored  for  it.  (Exodus  xxii. 
19-26.)  Thus  in  this  case,  too,  his  sis¬ 
ter  may  have  incited  him  to  perpetrate 
a  crime,  which,  had  he  been  left  alone, 
he  would  not  have  committed  of 
his  own  accord.  Hence  not  Aaron, 
but  only  Miriam  was  smitten  with  lep¬ 
rosy. 

Thitherto,  the  rebellions  among  the 
Hebrews  were  confined  to  the  less 
prominent  families ;  now"  the  evil  has 
seized  the  chief  group  of  the  nation. 
There  is  need  of  a  prompt  rebuke  be¬ 
fore  the  contagion  spreads  A  voice 
from  the  opening  heavens  commanded 
Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam,  to  go  to  the 
tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  In  the 
awful  presence  of  God  in  the  pillar 
of  cloud,  Aaron  and  Miriam  were  made 
to  stand  in  the  door  of  the  tabernacle. 
How  they  must  have  trembled  under 
the  severe  reproaches  of  the  Almighty. 

The  man  Moses  was  meek  above  all 
the  men  that  were  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  who  is  faithful  in  all  mine  house. 
Wherefore  then,  were  ye  not  afraid  to 
speak  against  my  servant  Moses?” 

And  as  the  cloud  was  lifted,  and  God 
departed,  “  behold  Miriam  became  lep¬ 
rous,  white  as  snow.”  Then  Aaron  in¬ 
terceded  with  Moses  for  his  sister,  and 
Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord  for  her. 
There  stood  the  poor  stricken  woman, 
a  few  days  ago  so  proud  and  aspiring, 
now  an  object  of  loathing,  her  skin 
covered  with  incurable  sores.  She  had 
been  the  most  prominent  woman  of  the 
nation.  She  fell  from  a  lofty  position, 
and  great  was  her  fall.  Her  disease 
will  exclude  her  from  the  camp  for  life. 
She  will  have  to  keep  aloof  from  her 
nearest  friends,  from  her  own  family. 
She  cannot  be  a  guest  at  her  brothers’ 
table.  Should  any  attempt  to  come 


near  her  she  will  have  to  cry  “  unclean, 
unclean!”  to  keep  them  at  a  distance. 
And  her  lonely,  loathsome  condition 
will  make  her  a  monument  of  God’s 
displeasure  with  her  sin.  It  must  have 
been  the  worst  form  of  the  disease.  As 
such  Moses  refers  to  it  (Deuteronomy 
xxiv.  9):  “Remember  what  the  Lord 
thy  God  did  to  Miriam  by  the  way, 
after  that  ye  were  come  out  of  Egypt.” 
God,  in  tender  mercy  heard  the  prayer 
of  Moses.  Still  she  had  to  bewail  her 
folly  and  her  disease  for  seven  days  out¬ 
side  the  camp.  And  those  were  the 
seven  most  sorrowful  days  she  ever 
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spent.  Compared  with  these  her  early 
sorrow  on  account  of  her  infant  brother 
floating  down  the  Nile  eighty-two  years 
before,  was  a  trifle.  “  What  days  of 
meditation  and  repentance  to  the  erring 
Miriam!  Genius  had  been  to  her  as 
beauty  to  the  wives  of  the  patriarchs,  a 
dangerous  gift — and  on  the  dizzy  emi¬ 
nence  of  Power  she  forgot  her  frailty, 
and  the  homage  due  to  Jehovah.” 

After  this  Miriam  leads  a  quiet  and 
doubtless  a  pious  life.  Thirty-six  years 
later,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  their 
wandering,  the  Hebrews  came  to  the 
large  desert  of  Zin,  not  far  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  the  gulf  of  Akaba.  “  And 
Miriam  died  there,  and  was  buried 
there,”  about  one  hundred  and  twelve 
years  of  age  Eusebius  says  in  the 
fourth  century,  that  her  sepulchre  could 
be  seen  there  at  his  time. 

Her  penitence  was  sincere,  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  God,  and  her  restoration 
complete.  By  many  ties  and  sacred 
recollections  she  had  endeared  herself 
to  her  wandering,  weary  nation.  They 
strove  to '  forget  her  fall,  and  fondly 
cherished  the  memory  of  her  pious  life. 
The  brave  help  she  rendered  her  baby 
brother  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and 
her  song  of  praise  at  the  Red  Sea,  were 
among  the  pleasant  household  stories 
with  which  Hebrew  parents  charmed 
their  children,  and  beguiled  the  te¬ 
dious  days  of  leisure  during  their  long 
and  trying  wanderings.  And  as  they 
would  see  the  aged,  gray-bearded  Moses 
and  his  still  older  sister,  the  girlhood  of 
Miriam  would  be  called  up  for  the 
thousandth  time.  Thus  the  penitent  sis¬ 
ter  receives  the  pardon  and  love  of  her 
injured  brother,  and  of  her  brother’s 
God.  She  regains  the  affection  of  her 
people.  At  the  foot  of  a  great  moun- 
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tain  they  gently  lay  her  to  rest.  And 
long  thereafter  was  her  grave  a  shrine 
whither  pious  Hebrew  women  of  all 
lands  resorted  with  tender  affection,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  first 
prophetess  of  their  nation. 


Hans  Christian  Andersen. 


THE  DANISH  STORY-TELLER. 


Hans  Christian  Andersen,  one  of  the 

line  of  men  of  genius,  and  founder  of  a 

school  of  literature  for  children,  is 

known  by  his  writings  throughout 

Christendom,  and  by  his  presence,  not 

onlv  in  Denmark,  his  native  eountrv, 

but  in  the  literary,  artistic,  and  court 

circles  of  France,  Germany,  England, 

and  Italv,  where  his  naivete  and  unaf- 
•  * 

fected  simplicity  of  affection  have  made 
him  known  and  honored.  He  was  born 
in  Odense,  Denmark,  on  the  second  of 
April,  1805,  in  the  one  room  which  his 
father  and  mother  occupied,  which 
served  alike  for  house  and  shoemaker’s 
shop ;  he  left  the  town  when  he  was 
fourteen,  to  seek  his  fortune,  and  in  1867 
he  was  received  in  Odense,  as  the  guest 
of  the  citizens;  the  houses  were  all  il¬ 
luminated,  a  banquet  was  given  in  his 
honor,  and  he  was  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city.  In  the  sixty-two 
years  that  lie  between  those  dates,  and 
in  the  eight  years  since  then,  is  the 
story  of  a  life,  full  of  varied  lights  and 
shades.  His  father  was  a  voung  man 
of  poetic  mind,  always  hungering  after 
a  richer  life  than  that  spent  in  making 
shoes;  his  mother,  a  simple,  supersti¬ 
tious,  and  affectionate  woman.  In  their 
one  room  began  his  life,  and  his  earliest 
recollections  furnished  him  with  scenes 
which  afterwards  he  wove  into  his 
stories. 

“Our  little  room,”  he  says,  “which 
was  almost  filled  with  the  shoemaker’s 
bench,  the  bed  and  my  crib,  was  the 
abode  of  my  childhood  ;  the  walls,  how¬ 
ever,  were  covered  with  pictures,  and 
over  the  work-bench  was  a  cupboard 
containing  books  and  songs  ;  the  little 
kitchen  was  full  of  shining  plates  and 
metal  pans,  and,  by  means  of  a  ladder, 
it  was  possible  to  go  out  on  the  roof, 
where,  in  the  gutters  between  our  house 
and  the  neighbors’,  there  stood  a  great 
chest  filled  with  soil,  mv  mother’s  sole 
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garden,  where  she  grew  her  vegetables. 
In  my  story  of  the  ‘  Snow  Queen  ’  that 
garden  still  blooms.” 

He  grew  into  a  tall,  ungainly  lad,  as 
shy  as  a  girl,  and  yet  so  simple-hearted 
that  he  was  ready  to  confide  to  the  ut¬ 
most  in  any  one  who  smiled  on  him. 
At  a  chanty  school,  he  learned  just  a 
little,  but  that  little  so  carelessly  that 
long  afterwards  he  suffered  for  the  lack 
of  such  common  knowledge,  even  as  how 
to  spell.  It  was  now,  too,  that  he  began 
to  associate  more  with  others,  and,  like 
his  companions,  to  go  through  the  Cat¬ 
echism,  preparatory  to  confirmation.  He 
tells  a  little  story  here  of  himself,  which 
shows  where  “  The  Red  Shoes  ”  came 
from. 

“  An  old  female  tailor  altered  my  de¬ 
ceased  father’s  great-coat  into  a  confir¬ 
mation  suit  for  me  ;  never  before  had  I 
worn  so  good  a  coat.  I  had  also,  for 
the  first  time,  in  my  life,  a  pair  of  boots. 
My  delight  was  extremely  great ;  my 
only  fear  was  that  everybody  would  not 
see  them,  and,  therefore,  I  drew  them 
up  over  my  trousers,  and  thus  marched 
through  the  church.  The  boots  creaked, 
and  that  inwardly  pleased  me  ;  for  thus 
the  congregation  would  hear  that  they 
were  new.  My  whole  devotion  was  dis¬ 
turbed  ;  I  was  aware  of  it,  and  it  caused 
me  a  horrible  pang  of  conscience  that 
my  thoughts  should  be  as  much  with 
my’ new  boots  as  with  God.  I  prayed 
Him  earnestlv  from  mv  heart  to  forgive 
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me,  and  then  again  I  thought  about  my 
new  boots.” 

When  he  set  out  for  Copenhagen,  he 
had  a  little  sum  of  money  and  his  con¬ 
firmation  suit,  and  unbounded  confi¬ 
dence  in  every  one.  He  had  an  inno¬ 
cent  way  of  going  right  up  to  people 
and  asking  for  what  he  wanted.  The 
theatre  was  to  him  the  most  beautiful 
place  in  the  world,  and  he  was  ready  to 
do  anything  that  would  be  in  place 
there — dance,  sing,  or  act.  So  he  went 
to  the  manager,  and  asked  for  an  en¬ 
gagement.  The  manager  looked  at  him, 
and  said,  “  Xo,  you  are  too  thin  for  the 
theatre.” 

“  O,”  replied  Andersen,  “  only  en¬ 
gage  me,  with  one  hundred  rix  dollars 
banco  salary,  and  I  shall  soon  get  fat !” 
But  the  manager  gravely  bade  him  go 
away, — that  only  people  of  education 
could  do  anything  at  the  theatre.  The 
poor  boy  lived,  one  scarcely  knows  how, 
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but  he  could  not  help  attracting  peo¬ 
ple’s  attention,  he  was  so  ingenuous,  and 
at  last  a  wise  and  good  man,  Council¬ 
lor  Collin,  took  him  as  his  own  son,  and 
began  to  educate  him.  As  Andersen 
now  learned  how  to  use  his  mind,  all 
the  odd  fancies  and  make-beliefs  which 
had  kept  him  busy  with  mock  theatres 
and  puppets  and  dolls  began  to  find 
expression  in  writing,  and  before  he 
had  finished  his  schooling,  he  was  writ¬ 
ing  stories  and  dramas  ;  and  just  before 
he  passed  his  last  examination,  when 
he  was  twenty-four  years  old,  he  brought 
out  a  collection  of  poems,  and  one  of  his 
plays  was  acted  at  the  theatre. 

Denmark  is  a  little  country,  but  an 
old  nation  inhabits  it ;  and  hence  it  is, 
in  fact,  that  society  there  is  something 
like  a  great  family.  Every  one  knows 
every  one,  and  personal  affairs  get 
talked  about,  and  a  new  author  or  artist 
or  actor  is  at  once  taken  in  hand  ;  peo¬ 
ple  not  only  talk  about  him,  but  talk 
to  him,  and  criticise  him,  and  tell  him 
what  he  ought  to  do,  and  what  he  ought 
not  to  do.  Society  there,  is  a  village 
tea-table  of  educated  people.  Andersen, 
who  had  come  up  from  poverty,  and 
was,  besides,  a  young  man  ignorant  of 
worldly  wisdom,  was  badgered  a  good 
deal,  and  in  the  early  days  of  his  au¬ 
thorship,  had  to  struggle  hard  to  main¬ 
tain  a  position.  But  by  degrees  he 
commanded  attention  and  respect ;  peo¬ 
ple  began  to  see  that  he  had  gifts  of  an 
unusual  character,  and  just  the  thing 
for  which  he  was  at  first  blamed — his 
naivete  and  childishness — are  now  what 
the  world  recognizes  as  his  good  quali¬ 
ties  in  literature. 

From  that  time  to  this  he  has  been 
writing  stories — novels  for  older  people 
— such  as  “  The  Improvisatore,”  which 
is  a  picture  of  Italy,  and  “  The  Two 
_  Baronesses,”  “  O.  T.,”  and  “Only  a 
Fiddler,”  where  the  scenes  are  Danish. 
He  is  Danish  to  the  core.  The  old  le¬ 
gends  of  his  ancient  country,  the  wild 
sand-heaps  of  Jutland,  the  beech  trees, 
the  bright,  quarrelsome  city  life,  the 
fresh,  frank  hospitality,  all  get  into  his 
stories.  But  it  is  his  little  stories  that 
have  won  him  renown.  They  were 
something  so  new  and  so  pleasing  that 
they  became  at  once  general  favorites 
with  young  and  old,  and  in  the  theatres, 
instead  of  poetry,  the  actors  would  re¬ 
cite  “  The  Constant  Tin  Soldier,”  “  The 


Top  and  Ball,”  or  “The  Swineherd.” 
Thorwaldsen,  the  famous  sculptor,  was 
a  Dane,  and  was  delighted  with  Ander¬ 
sen’s  stories.  In  his  company  he  wrote 
“Ole  Shut  Eye;”  and  “often,”  says 
Andersen,  “  in  the  twilight,  when  the 
family  circle  sat  in  the  open  garden 
parlor,  Thorwaldsen  would  come  softly 
behind  me,  and  clapping  me  on  the 
shoulder  would  ask,  ‘  Shall  we  little 
ones  hear  any  tales  to-night?  ’  ” 

When  he  began  writing  his  stories, 
he  sought  only  to  tell  over  again  old 
legends  of  Denmark,  which  he  had 
heard  as  a  child ;  but  as  his  interest  in¬ 
creased  he  invented  his  stories,  and  soon 
every  Christmas  brought  a  new  volume 
from  him.  I  think  one  reason  why  he 
wrote  these  stories,  which  he  did  not 
publish  till  after  he  was  known  as  the 
author  of  “  The  Improvisatore,”  was, 
that  he  was  heartily  tired  of  the  per¬ 
petual  criticism  which  the  people  were 
making  of  him,  and  wished  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  those  who  could  enjoy  reading 
without  forever  explaining  what  they 
liked  and  what  they  did  not  like.  For 
the  first  time  he  found  himself  in  a 
wholly  congenial  circle ;  his  quaintest 
fancies  pleased  and  were  not  jeered 
at. 

Andersen  never  married,  and  lived  a 
rambling  sort  of  life,  sometimes  in  Co¬ 
penhagen,  but  quite  as  often  traveling 
in  Spain,  Switzerland,  Germany,  F ranee, 
Holland,  England,  Italy.  He  was  a 
great  favorite  at  various  courts,  and  has 
had  many  honors  from  crowned  heads, 
but  his  true  distinction  consists  in  the 
fact  that  every  home  was  open  to  him, 
and  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  knew 
his  kindly  nature.  He  himself,  in  “  The 
Story  of  my  Life,”  relates  a  bright  lit¬ 
tle  scene.  He  was  away  from  home,  at 
Hamburg,  we  believe,  and  in  company 
with  Otto  Speckter,  the  clever  artist 
who  has  illustrated  his  stories,  was  set¬ 
ting  out  for  the  opera-house. 

“  On  our  way,”  he  says,  “  we  came 
to  an  elegant  house.  ‘  M  e  must  first  go 
in  here,  dear  friend,’  said  he ;  ‘a 
wealthy  family  lives  here,  friends  of 
mine,  and  friends  of  your  stories;  the 
children  will  be  happy.’  *  But  the 
opera,’  said  I.  ‘Only  for  two  minutes,’ 
returned  he ;  and  drew  me  into  the 
house,  mentioned  my  name,  and  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  children  collected  around  me. 
‘And  now  tell  us  a  tale,’  said  he ;  ‘  only 
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one.’  I  told  one,  and  then  hastened 
away  to  the  theatre.  £  That  was  an 
extraordinary  visit,’  said  I.  ‘An  excel¬ 
lent  one  ;  one  entirely  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  way  !’  said  he  exultingly.  *  Only 
think  :  the  children  are  full  of  Ander¬ 
sen  and  his  stories  ;  he  suddenly  makes 
his  appearance  amongst  them,  tells  one 
of  them  himself,  and  then  is  gone!  van¬ 
ished  !  That  is  of  itself  like  a  fairy  tale 
to  the  children,  that  will  remain  vividly 
in  their  remembrance.’  I  myself  was 
amused  by  it.” 

These  travels  of  Andersen’s  have 
borne  fruit  in  many  ways.  They  kept 
the  poet’s  mind  fresh  and  inquisitive, 
and  furnished  him  with  an  inexhausti¬ 
ble  fund  of  material ;  so  that  not  only 
has  he  written  sketches  and  whole  vol¬ 
umes  of  travel,  but  has  used  the  mate¬ 
rial  as  foundation  and  suggestion  for  his 
novels,  dramas  and  stories.  In  the  col¬ 
lected  series  of  his  writings  there  are 
volumes  on  “  Spain  and  Portugal ;  ” 
“  The  Poet’s  Bazaar,”  which  is  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  travel  chiefly  in  Italy,  Greece 
and  the  Orient;  “  Pictures  of  Travel  ” 
in  Sweden,  the  Hartz  Mountains  and 
Switzerland.  And  what  a  host  of  emi¬ 
nent  men  of  letters  he  has  seen  and 
known  !  His  autobiography,  which 
ended  in  the  original  edition  in  1855, 
was  continued  for  the  American  edition 
in  1S67,  and  the  translation  made  and 
published  first  in  America  under  the 
title  “The Story  of  my  Life,”  is  crowded 
with  gossip  and  bright  reminiscences  of 
literateurs,  artists,  musicians  and  states¬ 
men  ;  in  Scandinavia,  Thorwaldsen, 
Oehlenschliiger,  Hertz,  Ingemann, 
Fredrika  Bremer,  Jenny  Lind,  Biorn- 
son,  Orsted  and  a  host  of  others  ;  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Mendelssohn,  Goethe’s  family, 
Bettina,  Heine,  Tieck  ;  in  France,  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Rachel,  Balzac, 
De  Vigny;  in  England,  Dickens,  Jef¬ 
frey^  the  Howitts,  Bunsens,  Lady  Bles- 
sington,  the  Palmerstons.  Like  a  child, 
reaching  out  his  hand  to  everv  kind- 
hearted  person  he  meets,  this  singularly 
gifted  and  affectionate  nature,  has  made 
his  name  one  which  kindles  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  young  and  old. 

For  the  past  two  or  three  years  An¬ 
dersen  has  suffered  from  ill  health, 
which  has  so  preyed  upon  his  mind  as 
to  affect  his  disposition  in  the  matter  of 
writing,  and  only  now  and  then  has  he 
taken  his  pen  in  his  hand  ;  even  letter 


writing  has  been  a  burden,  and  his  let¬ 
ters  have  been  very  despondent  in  tone. 
It  has  been  his  fortune  in  this  time  to 
receive  fresh  evidence  of  the  good-will 
and  affection  borne  toward  him  by  two 
continents ;  at  home  steps  have  been 
taken  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  me¬ 
mory,  a  most  unusual  testimony  in  Den¬ 
mark,  where  we  think  no  writer  has 
hitherto  so  been  honored  in  his  life-time. 
In  America  a  mistaken  report  that  he 
■was  in  need,  at  once  called  out  sponta¬ 
neous  sympathy  and  contributions  of 
money,  which  he  accepted  out  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  affection  that 
prompted  them,  though  he  regretted  the 
misunderstanding  which  had  conveyed 
so  false  an  impression.  While  he  has 
never  been  rich,  it  was  impossible  that 
he  should  ever  be  poor,  so  warmly  was  he 
held  in  the  affection  of  a  wdde  circle  of 
friends.  Later  still  a  more  acceptable 
present  of  books  was  made  by  his 
American  friends.  He  died  August  4th, 
1875,  in  Copenhagen,  in  his  seventy- 
first  year,  the  friend  of  many  children 
and  lovers  of  good  literature  who  never 
saw  his  face. — Atlantic  Monthly. 


Good  and  Bad  Manners  at  Church. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Do  not  talk  loud  and  boisterously  as 
you  enter  the  church.  It  shows  ill 
manners,  and  annoys  the  congregation. 
Do  not  gad  about  at  this  one’s  bonnet  and 
that  one’s  ribbons  as  you  walk  through 
the  aisle  to  your  pew,  but  look  right  be¬ 
fore  you,  and  walk  slowly  and  devoutly 
to  your  place.  Some  people  hurry  to 
their  pews  as  if  every  eye  seeing  them 
were  a  rain-storm,  from  which  they 
tried  their  best  quickly  to  escape  with¬ 
out  getting  wet. 

Ill-bred  young  people  sometimes 
come  to  church  to  meet  or  see  some  one. 
The  moment  they  are  inside  the  door 
their  eyes  flit  to  and  fro  in  quest  of  the 
one  they  seek.  After  reaching  their 
pew,  they  turn  their  faces  hither  and 
thither  in  the  congregation,  if  need  be 
even  raising  themselves  a  little  in  order 
to  have  a  full  view,  to  the  great  vexa¬ 
tion  and  disgust  of  the  flock.  Occa¬ 
sionally  you  will  come  across  extraor¬ 
dinary  cases  of  rudeness,  where  such 
persons  will  stalk  out  of  church  in  the 
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midst  of  the  services,  when  they  fail  to 
find  those  for  whose  sakes  they  came. 

If  you  happen  to  reach  the  pew  first, 
take  a  seat  at  the  far  end,  so  as  not  to 
block  up  the  entrance.  A  very  awk¬ 
ward  and  unkind  habit  some  persons 
have,  who  plant  themselves  firmly  at  the 
opening,  and  compel  all  arriving  later 
to  wriggle  and  worm  their  way  past 
them.  If  the  deacon  offers  to  take  you 
to  a  seat  follow  him,  and  do  not  slip  in 
elsewhere,  leaving  him  walk  to  a  seat 
for  you,  only  to  find  that  you  have 
fooled  him.  “I  will  never  offer  to  take 
that  lady  to  a  seat  again,”  said  a  cer¬ 
tain  deacon  to  us,  of  the  person  who  had 
treated  him  thus. 

Take  your  seat  devoutly.  Often  are 
we  solemnly  impressed  in  seeing  per¬ 
sons  devoutly  bending  forward,  with 
their  heads  on  the  pew-back  before 
them,  engaging  in  a  short  prayer. 
Either  do  this,  or  put  your  hand  to 
your  face,  or  bow  your  head,  and  per¬ 
form  this  service.  Do  it  in  some  visi¬ 
ble,  solemn  way.  The  example  will 
cheer  and  guide  others,  and  be  a  blessing 
to  yourself.  The  German  Christians  do 
it  standing — the  men  holding  the  hat 
before  the  face,  the  women  bowing  the 
head  and  bending  forward,  holding  the 
hymn  book,  folded  in  a  white  handker¬ 
chief  in  .  their  folded  hands.  Some 
Episcopalians  and  Methodists  kneel 
during  this  prayer. 

Always  bring  your  hymn  book  with 
you,  or  keep  it  in  the  pew.  Turn  to 
every  hymn  as  it  is  sung,  and  join  in 
the  singing. 

Never  speak  to  any  one  after  you 
reach  your  pew.  The  faintest  whisper  is 
heard  all  over  the  church,  and  seriouly 
annoys  both  pastor  and  people.  Not 
even  before  the  pastor  comes  should 
persons  thus  engage  in  conversation. 
It  is  a  sin  and  a  shame  so  to  do.  “  The 
Lord  is  in  His  holy  temple,  let  all  the 
earth  keep  silence  before  Him.” 

Always  assume  a  proper  posture  in 
prayer.  In  the  Deformed  Church  this 
is  standing.  Never  keep  your  seat 
during  prayer,  except  you  are  very  fee¬ 
ble  through  sickness  or  old  age.  Al¬ 
ways  devoutly  follow  the  prayer  with 
your  mind  and  heart,  and  join  audibly 
in  the  Creed  and  the  Lord’s  Prayer, 
where  the  whole  congregation  uses  these 
audibly  and  in  concert. 

Use  hospitality  towards  strangers. 


Do  not  frown  at  the  deacons  when  they 
bring  a  stranger  into  a  vacant  seat  in 
your  pew.  Rather,  if  need  be,  otter 
your  own  seat  to  a  stranger,  ami  seek 
one  for  yourself  with  some  friend.  Your 
friend  will  be  happy  to  receive  you,  and 
the  stranger  be  encouraged  by  your 
hospitality  to  attend  the  church  again. 
If  strangers  near  you  have  no  hyniit 
book  hand  them  yours,  open  at  the 
place  where  the  hymn  is  that  is  to  be 
sung.  You  can  sing  out  of  the  book  of 
some  one  near  you.  After  the  close  of 
the  services  try  and  notice  strangers 
kindly.  Be  frank,  free  and  friendly 
towards  them ;  tell  them  that  you  are 
glad  to  see  them  at  church,  and  invite 
them  to  come  again.  Think  of  a  person 
looking  daggers  at  a  stranger  brought 
to  his  pew,  making  him  feel  that  he  is 
an  intruder !  Such  conduct  is  unchris¬ 
tian — it  is  barbarous. 

Listen  attentively  to  the  sermon.  Try 
your  best  to  remember  the  text  and  the 
main  divisions.  Do  not  lazily  lean  back 
in  some  pew-corner,  with  your  head 
propped  up  by  your  elbowed-arm,  get¬ 
ting  ready  for  a  nap.  Think  what  a 
figure  you  will  cut  before  God  and  His 
people,  your  head  dropping  now  on 
your  breast,  then  threatening  to  fall 
down  over  your  back,  your  mouth  wide 
open,  breathing  heavily  in  a  half  snore! 
Beware  of  it. 

When  a  student  at  Marshall  College, 
we  boys  were  startled  one  Sunday 
morning  by  a  sudden  pause  of  President 
Nevin,  in  his  sermon.  Some  young  sprig 
took  out  his  watch,  the  sharp  snap  of 
whose  closing  lid  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  learned  preacher.  For  a  few' 
moments  he  read  the  affrighted  offender 
such  a  lesson  on  the  impropriety  of  look¬ 
ing  at  one’s  watch  during  the  sermon, 
that  not  only  cursed  him,  but  all  the 
students  of  whatever  weakness  they  may 
have  had  in  this  direction.  Do  not  look 
at  your  watch  during  the  sermon,  nor 
turn  your  head  around  to  look  at  the 
clock  in  the  rear  of  the  church.  It  will 
annoy  all  sensible,  right-thinking  peo¬ 
ple,  and  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
preacher.  When  he  hears  you  close  the 
lid  of  the  watch-case,  or  sees  you  watch¬ 
ing  the  clock,  he  can  put  only  one  con¬ 
struction  on  it,  and  that  is :  “  I  cannot 
interest  the  congregation.  Some  are 
impatiently  wishing  that  I  might  close 
the  sermon.  Perhaps  they  wish  to  re- 
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mind  me  by  their  conduct  to  stop.”  The 
offending  persons  may  not  have  the  re¬ 
motest  idea  of  such  a  thing.  Yet  thus 
the  people  will  look  upon  it,  and  the  pas¬ 
tor  will  feel  embarrassed  and  mortified 
by  it. 

Leave  the  church  in  a  decorous  and 
devout  manner.  Do  not  put  on  your 
overcoat  or  smooth  your  hat  during  the 
benediction.  This  is  a  solemn  act  of 
worship  with  which  to  close  the  ser¬ 
vices.  Do  not  at  once  rudely  rush  out 
of  the  pew  towards  the  door.  Let  not 
the  closing  amen  be  the  signal  for  an 
irreverent  haste  to  get  out  of  the  church, 
with  which  to  show  the  people  how 
very  glad  you  are  that  the  services  are 
ended. 

In  short — come  in  time,  come  in  the 
right  manner ;  begin  devoutly  with  pray¬ 
er.  Train  the  mind,  and  try  your  very 
best  to  fix  it  upon  the  acts  of  worship, 
for  which  people  should  visit  the  house 
of  God.  Do  all  you  can  to  make  the 
services  solemn,  pleasant  and  profitable. 
Always  bear  in  mind  that  the  object  of 
attending  a  place  of  worship  is  not  to 
see  and  meet  a  friend,  or  to  display  fine 
clothing ;  but  rather  to  meet  wTith  and 
worship  God,  and  secure  the  garment 
of  Christ’s  righteousness.  Here  the 
purest  thoughts,  the  highest  and  holiest 
desires,  the  kindest  feelings,  the  most 
sacred  affections,  and  the  brightest 
hopes  are  enkindled  and  cherished. 

“  Here  fix  my  roving  heart, 

Here  wait  my  warmest  love, 

Till  the  communion  be  complete, 

In  nobler  scenes  above.” 


What  to  Teach  our  Sons. 


A  set  of  oracular  maxims  concerning 
“  What  to  teach  our  Daughters  ”  has 
been  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers, 
and  finally  found  its  way  into  the 
columns  of  The  Independent  (June  3d), 
whose  selections  are  usually  more  sensi¬ 
ble  and  in  better  taste. 

Is  not  this  thing  somewhat  overdone? 
Almost  every  country  paper  has  a  para¬ 
graph  in  the  same  strain.  Pray  tell  us 
who  has  made  the  bread  and  the  shirts 
and  “  cooked  the  victuals  ”  and  darned 
the  stockings,  etc.,  all  this  time,  if  not 
the  daughters  of  the  land  ?  How  long 
since  the  virtues  of  industry,  thrift,  and 
good  management  have  been  so  mono¬ 


polized  by  the  sons  and  so  neglected  by 
the  daughters  as  to  justify  this  continual 
grinding  out  of  advice  and  admonition, 
as  monotonous  as  the  rumbling  of  the 
wheels  in  our  streets,  and  as  “  tedious 
as  a  twice  told  tale  ?” 

We  believe  in  fair  play  and  equal 
rights,  and  see  no  reason  why  such  Sir 
Oracles  should  expend  so  much  wisdom 
and  solicitude  upon  the  education  of  the 
girls,  and  ignore  the  needs  of  the  boys, 
who  ought  to  have  a  share.  For  in¬ 
stance,  when  the  daughters  must  be 
taught  to  “  wear  calico  dresses  and  do 
it  like  queens,”  it  may  be  well  that  the 
sons,  to  match  their  stateliness,  should 
wear  blouse  and  overalls  like  kings  ! 

To  make  amends  for  the  partiality 
hitherto  shown,  we  have  altered  and 
amended  the  aforesaid  set  of  maxims  to 
apply  to  the  other  sex,  that  anxious 
parents  may  know  what  to  teach  their 
sons. 

Teach  them  self-reliauce. 

Teach  them  to  make  fires. 

Teach  them  to  weed  the  garden. 

Teach  them  to  foot  up  store  bills. 

Teach  them  not  to  dye  their  whiskers. 

Teach  them  not  to  wear  tight  boots. 

Teach  them  how  to  saw  and  split 
wood. 

Teach  them  how  to  black  their  boots 
and  take  proper  care  of  their  clothing. 

Teach  them  to  eat  what  is  set  before 
them  and  be  thankful. 

Teach  them  how  to  darn  stockings 
and  sew  on  buttons. 

Teach  them  every  day  dry,  hard, 
practical  common  sense. 

Teach  them  how  to  say  No,  and  mean 
it ;  Yes,  and  stick  to  it. 

Teach  them  to  wear  their  working 
clothes  like  kings. 

Teach  them  that  steady  habits  are 
better  than  riotous  living. 

Teach  them  to  regard  the  morals  and 
not  the  money  of  the  belles. 

Teach  them  all  the  uses  and  proprie¬ 
ties  of  kitchen,  dining-room  and  parlor. 

Teach  them  not  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  intemperate  and  dissolute  young 
men  or  with  idle  and  frivolous  young 
women. 

Teach  them  that  the  further  one  goes 
beyond  his  income  the  nearer  he  gets  to 
the  poor-house. 

Teach  them  that  a  good,  steady  me¬ 
chanic  is  better  than  a  dozen  loafers  in 
broadcloth. 
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Teach  them  the  accomplishments — 
music,  painting,  and  drawing — if  you 
have  time  and  can  afford  it. 

Teach  them  that  God  made  them  in 
His  own  image,  and  by  no  amount  of 
tight  lacing,  tight  boots,  waxed  mous¬ 
taches,  or  by  making  smoke-stacks  of 
themselves  can  they  improve  the  model. 
— Independent. 


Hard  to  Please. 


A  writer  in  the  Christian  Union  gives 
the  following  objections  against  six  min¬ 
isters  who  had  presented  themselves  as 
candidates  before  a  vacant  church,  and 
another  of  whom  they  had  heard : 

The  first  minister  was  too  old;  he 
would  not  suit  the  young  folks.  The 
second,  just  from  the  seminary,  was  too 
young ;  the  old  folks  said  he  had  not 
experience.  The  third  had  experience. 
He  had  been  in  the  parish  three  years. 
He  was  still  young,  with  the  elastic 
hopes  and  strong  enthusiasm  of  youth. 
But  he  was  a  bachelor.  The  people 
pretty  universally  declared  that  the 
minister  should  have  a  wife  and  a  house. 
The  women  all  said  there  must  be  some¬ 
body  to  organize  the  sewing  circles,  and 
to  lead  the  female  prayer-meeting.  The 
fourth  was  married,  but  he  had  three  or 
four  children.  We  could  not  support 
him.  It  seems  to  be  no  longer  true, — 
“  Blessed  is  he  whose  quiver  is  full  of 
them.’5  The  fifth  was  a  most  learned 
man,  who  told  us  the  original  Greek  or 
Hebrew  of  his  texts,  and,  morning  or 
evening,  never  came  nearer  to  America 
than  Rome  under  Augustus  Csesar.  He 
was  dull.  The  sixth  afforded  us  a  most 
brilliant  pyrotechnic  display.  He 
spluttered,  and  fizzed,  and  banged  as  if 
Fourth  of  July  himself  had  taken  or¬ 
ders  and  gone  to  preaching.  The  young 
people  were  carried  away.  But  the  old 
folks  all  said  he  was  sensational.  Then 
besides  those  we  heard,  there  is  the  Rev. 
Mr.  C.,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being 
a  most  excellent  pastor.  He  is  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  visiting  the  sick,  in  com¬ 
forting  the  afflicted,  in  dealing  with  the 
recreant  and  unconverted.  But  Mr. 
Wheaton  says  emphatically  he  will 
never  do  for  our  people.  “  He  is  no 
preacher,  Mr.  Laicus,”  says  he;  “and 
our  people  demand  first-rate  preaching. 
You  must  remember  that  in  the  sum¬ 


mer  we  have  between  two  and  three 
thousand  New  York  men  here ;  men 
used  to  good  preaching ;  men  who  know 
what  a  good  sermon  is.  We  must  have 
a  man  that  can  draw  them,  sir;  a  man 
as  good  as  they  have  in  New  York.’’ 

Is  not  this  a  correct  picture  of  what 
actually  transpires  in  many  churches? 
And  should  it  not  cover  every  generous 
face  with  the  blushes  of  shame  ? 


A  Russian  Foundling  Hospital. 

A  half  hour’s  drive  through  a  fine 
old  avenue  of  lime  trees,  and  we  alight 
in  front  of  the  Imperial  Foundling  and 
Orphan  Asylum  at  Moscow.  This  mag¬ 
nificent  institution  lodges  beneath  its 
kindly  roof  more  than  twenty-five 
thousand  children,  two  thousand  war¬ 
dens,  male  and  female,  nurses,  teachers, 
and  other  officers.  It  annually  ex¬ 
pends  upward  of  seven  million  rubles 
and  receives  some  seven  thousand 
children.  Thus  it  deserves  to  rank 
among  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

In  the  great  hall  of  this  pillared 
structure  the  chief  police-master,  in 
blue  uniform,  salutes  you  with  a  formal 
bow.  He  is  an  important  personage — 
the  bugbear  and  terror  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  poor  children,  with  power  to  in¬ 
flict  terrible  punishments.  He  seemed, 
however,  good-natured,  and  nodded  with 
kind  smiles  to  the  children  we  met  on 
our  way  to  the  church.  He  listened 
patiently,  also,  to  the  petitions  of  more 
than  five  hundred  nurses  in  one  of  the 
many  rooms.  Indeed,  an  air  of  quiet 
contentment  pervaded  fhe  whole  im¬ 
mense  establishment. 

Its  excellent  management  was  thus 
clearly  evinced.  At  length,  after  a 
half-hour’s  journey  through  the  laby¬ 
rinths  of  this  colossal  building,  the  per¬ 
fume  of  incense,  the  song  of  a  thousand 
sweet  voices,  and  the  deep  bass  of  the 
priest,  intoning  the  prayers,  announced 
that  we  had  reached  the  outer  court  of 
the  church. 

We  moved  past  an  army  of  kneeling 
nurses  and  overseers  of  the  children, 
and  stood  beneath  the  cupola.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  girls  crowd  the  church  (the 
boys  being  absent,  engaged  in  outdoor 
pursuits).  Those  in  bright  yellow 
dresses  in  the  gallery  of  the  church 
were  being  educated  as  nurses  ;  those  in 
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green  in  the  side  aisles,  for  domestic 
service.  The  classes  in  dark -blue  dresses 
sat  in  rows  opposite  the  altar.  In  devo¬ 
tion  every  eye  was  fastened  upon  the 
priest,  brilliant  in  red  and  gold,  just 
visible,  with  his  long,  light  falling  hair, 
in  a  gray  cloud  of  incense,  behind  the 
carved  door  of  the  shrine  of  the  altar. 

Poor  children ! 

“  Yes;  it  is  true,”  replied  the  police 
officer ;  “  but  still  of  good  family. 

Many  are  of  noble  descent.  You  notice 
a  certain  ease  and  grace  of  manner. 
Their  instruction  here  is  suited  to  their 
rank,  and  quite  as  good,  if  not  superior 
to  that  in  the  best  boarding-schools  in 
St.  Petersburg.  We  have  some  five 
hundred  male  and  female  teachers  in 
the  various  branches  of  women’s  educa¬ 
tion.” 

All  at  once  a  murmuring,  like  a 
wind-stirred  forest,  signifies  that  divine 
service  is  ended.  Each  class — the  yel¬ 
low,  the  green,  and  last  the  blue — filed 
past  us,  like  well  drilled  troops ;  but 
there  was  no  smile,  no  pushing,  no  trick 
usual  on  such  occasions  in  other  chil¬ 
dren.  The  governor  of  such  an  institu¬ 
tion  ranks  among  the  highest  Russian 
generals  ;  but  he  wras  affable,  courteous, 
and  in  person  attended  us  through  the 
establishment. 

We  visit  first  the  infant  department — 
a  long  suit  of  light  rooms,  each  contain¬ 
ing  some  fifty  cradles,  which,  with  their 
pretty  gauze  hangings,  might  well  serve 
for  royal  'babes.  One  thousand  infants 
is  the  average  number  held  by  the  in¬ 
stitution  at  one  time.  Each  nurse  stood 
by  the  side  of  her  cradle,  and  with  an 
air  of  pride  displayed  her  charge. 

The  position  of  nurse  is  eagerly 
sought  for  by  the  Russian  peasant  girl. 
Over  one  little  cherub  the  governor 
fondly  bends,  and  remarks :  “  I  have 
taken  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
infants  from  the  font.”  “  But  come,” 
he  said,  “  You  must  be  present  at  din¬ 
ner.”  Again,  through  many  a  gallery 
and  corridor,  we  reach  the  door  of  the 
dining  hall — a  vast  church,  rather,  and 
there  are  six  others  nearly  as  large — 
just  as  the  bell  sounds.  A  throng  of 
human  beings  in  perfect  order  issue 
from  the  innumerable  rooms  and  cells, 
and  file  by  us.  From  a  platform  in  the 
centre  of  an  ocean  of  tables  we  can  see 
all  the  children.  Here  the  governor 
dines  every  day  with  the  children,  upon 


the  same  plain,  nourishing,  wrell-served 
food.  But  in  the  death-like  stillness  and 
absence  of  joyful  expression,  there  was 
something  painful. 

The  children,  meanwhile, have  cleared 
their  plates.  The  meal  ends,  as  it  be¬ 
gan,  with  a  pious  hymn.  The  children 
march  out  as  sedately  as  they  entered. 
Not  one  retired  without  saving  to  the 
governor,  with  a  sweet  courtesy : 
“  Good-day,  Papa.”  He  returned  each 
one  a  fatherly  smile. 

I  was  deeply  interested  in  the  young 
ladies  of  the  first  class — not  surpassed 
in  elegance  and  refinement  even  by 
those  of  the  first  rank  in  London,  Paris, 
or  Berlin.  They  were  proficient  in 
foreign  languages,  music,  and  drawing. 
The  room  for  the  toys  of  the  more 
youthful  of  the  twenty-five  thousand 
was  next  visited,  where  we  saw  models 
of  every  variety  of  tool  and  implement ; 
also  accurate  plastic  moldings  of  ani¬ 
mals,  birds,  and  fishes,  from  which 
the  children  learn  faster  than  from 
books. 

We  then  repaired  to  the  elegant 
apartments  of  the  first  matron,  a  stately 
old  lady,  and  took  tea  with  her,  who 
did  the  honors  of  the  table  with  the 
most  amiable  politeness.  “  Summer  and 
winter,  day  and  night,”  she  said,  “the 
doors  of  t lie  little  lodge  under  the  hall 
stand  open.”  We  receive  an  average 
of  thirty  per  day  ;  but  neither  name 
nor  pay  is  required.  A  payment,  hovT- 
ever,  of  thirty  rubles  annually  retains 
the  child  in  the  institution — i.  e..  it  is 
not  put  out  to  nurses.  Twto  hundred 
and  fifty  rubles  assures  an  education 
for  an  officer. 

On  reception,  each  child  is  numbered, 
registered,  and  baptized.  A  ticket  is 
then  put  around  its  neck,  and  a  dupli¬ 
cate  given  to  the  person  bringing  the 
child,  in  order  that  it  may  be  reclaimed 
when  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Who¬ 
ever  has  once  crossed  the  threshold  of 
our  house  under  the  great  stone  pelican 
over  the  portals  has  a  right  to  call  upon 
us,  in  poverty  or  sickness,  in  care  or 
sorrow,  for  our  help.  This  hospital  was 
founded  by  the  Empress  Maria,  wife  of 
Paul.  She  wras,  at  least,  its  benefac¬ 
tress.  It  has  the  income  of  the  Lom¬ 
bard  Institution  and  has  been  endowed 
by  many  rich  families.  All  public 
amusements,  theatres,  balls  and  concerts 
devote  ten  per  cent,  of  their  profits  to 
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this  institution.  This  tax  among  the 
pleasure-loving  Russians  yields  a  large 
revenue. 

With  expressions  of  thanks,  we  now 
part  with  the  courteous  governor  and 
kind-hearted  “  mother,”  impressed  that 
the  Hospitatelnoi  Dom  is  one  of  the 
best  managed  asylums  of  the  kind  in 
the  world. — N.  Y.  Independent. 


Maxims  for  Parents. 


‘‘  When  the  ground  is  soft  and  gentle,  it  is 
time  to  sow  the  seed  ;  when  the  branch  is  ten¬ 
der,  we  can  train  it  easiest ;  when  the  stream  is 
small,  we  can  best  turn  its  course.’’ 

1 .  Begin  to  train  your  children  from 
the  cradle.  From  their  earliest  infancy, 
inculcate  the  necessity  of  obedience, 
instant ,  unhesitating  obedience.  Obe¬ 
dience  is  very  sooji  understood  even  by 
an  infant.  Read  Prov.  xxii.  6 ;  Col. 
iii.  20 ;  Eph.  vi.  1-3. 

2.  Unite  firmness  with  gentleness. 
Let  your  children  understand  that  you 
mean  exactly  what  you  say.  Gen.  xviii. 
19;  1  Sam.  iii.  13;  1  Tim.  iii.  4. 

3.  Never  give  them  anything  because 
they  cry  for  it. 

4.  Seldom  threaten ;  and  be  always 
careful  to  keep  your  word.  Prov.  xix. 
13,  xxiii.  13,  14 ;  Lev.  xix.  3. 

5.  Never  promise  them  anything  un¬ 
less  you  are  quite  sure  you  can  give 
them  what  you  promise. 

6.  Always  punish  your  children  for 
wilfully  disobeying  you,  but  never  pun¬ 
ish  in  a  passion.  Be  calm  as  a  clock, 
yet  decisive.  Prov.  xiv.  29,  xvi.  32. 

7.  Do  not  always  be  correcting  your 
children  ;  and  never  use  violent  or  ter¬ 
rifying  punishments.  Take  the  rod  (so 
Solomon  says),  let  it  tingle,  and  pray  to 
God  to  bless  it.  A  little  boy  had  been 
guilty  of  lying  and  stealing.  His 
lather  talked  with  him  on  the  greatness 
of  his  sin,  told  him  he  must  punish  him, 
represented  to  him  the  consequences  of 
sin,  as  far  worse  than  his  present  punish¬ 
ment;  and  then  chastised  him.  These 
means  were  made  a  blessing  to  the 
child,  and  from  that  time  he  shunned 
both  falsehood  and  dishonesty.  A  few 
angry  words  and  violent  blows  would 
have  produced  no  such  effect.  Prov. 
xiii.  24,  xxii.  15,  xxix.  15  ;  Eph.  vi.  4. 

8.  On  no  account  allow  them  to  do 
at  one  time  what  you  would  have  for¬ 
bidden  under  the  same  circumstances  at 


another.  Exod.  xx.  12 ;  Prov.  vi. 
20-22. 

9.  Teach  them  early  to  speak  the 
truth  on  all  occasions.  If  you  allow 
them  to  shuffle  and  deceive  in  small 
matters,  they  will  soon  do  it  in  greater, 
till  all  reverence  for  truth  is  lost.  Prov. 
xii.  19,  22. 

10.  Be  very  careful  what  company 
your  children  keep.  “  He  that  walketh 
with  wise  men  shall  be  wise  ;  but  a 
companion  of  fools  shall  be  destroyed.” 
Prov.  xiii.  20. 

11.  Make  your  children  useful  as 
soon  as  they  are  able,  and  find  employ¬ 
ment  for  them  as  far  as  possible.  Prov. 
x.  4,  xviii.  9,  xix.  15  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  10. 

12.  Teach  your  children  not  to  waste 
anything ;  to  be  clean  and  tidy ;  to  sit 
down  quietly  and  in  good  order  to  their 
meals  ;  to  take  care  of,  and  mend  their 
clothes;  to  have  “a  place  for  every¬ 
thing,  and  everything  in  its  place.” 
1  Cor.  xiv.  30;  John  vi.  12. 

13.  Never  suffer  yourself  to  be 
amused  by  an  immodest  action  ;  nor,  by 
a  smile,  encourage  those  seeds  of  evil 
which,  unless  destroyed,  will  bring  forth 
the  fruits  of  vice  and  misery.  Eph.  v. 
11,  12. 

14.  Encourage  your  children  to  do 
well ;  show  them  you  are  pleased  when 
they  do  well.  Prov.  i.  8,  9. 

15.  Teach  your  children  to  pray,  by 
praying  with  and  for  them  yourself. 
Maintain  the  worship  of  God  in  your 
family,  if  you  desire  His  blessing  to  de¬ 
scend  on  you  and  yours.  Josh.  xxiv. 
15  ;  Psalm  ci.  2. 

16.  Impress  upon  their  minds  that 
eternity  is  before  them,  and  that 
those  only  are  truly  wise  who  secure 
eternal  blessings. — Say,  “My  child, 
what  concerns  you  most,  what  I  am 
most  anxious  about,  is  not  what  you  are 
to  be,  or  to  possess  here,  for  a  little 
while ;  but  what  you  are  to  be  and  to 
have,  forever  !  ”  Deut.  vi.  7  ;  2  Tim. 
iii.  15  ;  Matt.  xix.  14. 


Ha  ve  a  Care  for  the  Manners.  ’ 


In  schools  where  the  children  come 
generally  from  the  homes  uf  the  poor 
and  less  cultivated  classes  there  is  need 
that  special  attention  be  given  to  the 
manners  of  the  children.  Religion  is 
refining.  Courtesy  and  politeness  are 
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Christian  duties.  Rudeness  and  coarse¬ 
ness  are  blemishes  on  Christian  charac¬ 
ter.  Some  one  has  said  that  “  Manners 
are  the  shadows  of  virtue,”  implying 
that  a  man’s  heart  may  be  known  and 
read  from  his  manners.  Hence  the 
best  way  to  produce  gentleness,  kind¬ 
ness  and  politeness,  is  to  seek  to  have 
the  heart  full  of  genuine  love,  which 
must  shine  out  in  the  life  Cleanliness 
and  tidiness  are  all  gospel  lessons  which 
should  be  carefully  instilled  on  every 
fitting  opportunity.  Care  of  the  body, 
and  the  laws  of  health,  should  not  be 
forgotten  in  incidental  instruction.  We 
would  not  introduce  these  subjects  in 
the  lesson-study  of  the  schools,  unless 
they  are  suggested  naturally  by  the 
passage  for  the  day  ;  but  in  such  schools 
especially,  the  teacher’s  work  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  the  hour  spent  in  class. 
It  should  be  extended  into  the  home, 
and  should  aim  at  the  preparation  of 
the  children  for  life.  Many  mission- 
school  teachers  are  accustomed  to  have 
their  classes  frequently  at  their  own 
homes,  and  great  good  lias  been  effected 
in  this  way.  Then  in  sewing  or  indus¬ 
trial  schools,  these  things  may  be 
taught.  In  every  way,  in  fact,  we  owe 
it  to  ourselves,  to  the  church,  to  society, 
to  the  Master,  to  seek  the  elevation  of 
the  poor,  to  aim  to  lift  them  up. 


Precocity  of  Some  Great  Writers. 

Milton  had  written  a  considerable 
amount  of  verse  prior  to  his  eighteenth 
year ;  Abraham  Cowley’s  “  Pyramus 
and  Tishbe”  was  written  at  ten,  his 
“  Constantia  and  Philutus  ”  at  twelve ; 
and  these  and  other  “  poetical  blossoms” 
were  published  when  he  was  fifteen.  Pope 
composed  “  The  Ode  to  Solitude”  and 
part  of  an  epic  poem  “  about  twelve.” 
All  the  writings  of  Thomas  Chatterton 
were  finished,  and  his  own  self-extin 
guished  life  was  closed,  when  he  had 
accomplished  seventeen  years  and  three 
months  Collins’s  “  Persian  Eclogues  ” 
were  composed  at  seventeen;  Henry 
Kirke  White’s  works  were  all  produced 
while  be  was  yet  in  his  twenty-second 
year ;  and  we  can  scarcely  forget  Con- 
nop  Thirl  wall’s  “  Primitive,”  written  be¬ 
tween  eight  and  eleven;  Leigh  Hunt’s 
“  Juvenilia.”  or  poems  written  between 
the  age  of  twelve  and  sixteen  ;  Shel¬ 
ley’s  “Queen  Mab  ”  at  sixteen  ;  Byron’s 


“  English  Bards  and  Scottish  Re¬ 
viewers”  at  twenty;  Walter  Savage 
Landor’s  “  Poems,”  published  in  his 
twentieth  year;  and  the  “Lyrical 
Poems  ”  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  issued  at 
the  same  age.  Henry  Taylor’s  “  Isaac 
Commenus”  was  composed  before  he 
had  attained  his  majority.  Douglas 
Jerrold’s  first  play,  though  not  per¬ 
formed  till  his  eighteenth,  was  written 
in  his  fifteenth  year  ;  and  James  Sheri¬ 
dan  Knowles  wrote  his  first  drama  at 
twelve  years  of  age,  for  a  company  of 
stage-struck  boys,  among  whom  he  was 
the  “  star.” — British  Quarterly  Review. 


Eastern  Children. 


Do  you  know  how  children  are  car¬ 
ried  in  the  East  ?  Not  in  the  arms,  as 
mothers  and  nurses  *carry  their  little 
ones  in  our  country.  What  would  you 
think  if  you  saw  a  child  sitting  astride 
on  the  mother’s  shoulders,  while  she 
wTent  to  the  wrell  for  water  with  her 
carefully  balanced  pitcher  on  her  head  ? 
Well,  that  is  the  way  that  children  are 
carried  in  the  country  where  Jesus 
lived  ;  that  is,  Palestine,  or  the  land  of 
the  Jews  ;  and  not  there  only,  but  also 
in  Egypt  and  many  other  Eastern 
countries. 

The  child  sits  upright  on  the  shoul¬ 
der,  with  one  leg  over  the  mother’s 
breast,  and  the  other  between  her 
shoulders.  Have  you  read  the  beauti¬ 
ful  blessings  that  Moses  pronounced  on 
the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  before 
he  died  ?  If  so,  perhaps  you  will  re¬ 
member  what  he  said  about  Benjamin  : 
“  The  beloved  of  the  LorJ  shall  dwTell 
in  safety  by  Him  ;  the  Lord  shall  cover 
him  all  the  day  long,  and  he  shall  dwell 
between  His  shoulders.”  Do  you  not 
think  that  that  means  that  God  would 
always  care  for  the  children  of  Ben¬ 
jamin,  just  as  a  mother  cared  for  the 
child  that  she  carried,  and  could  not 
forget  him  while  his  little  legs  dangled 
down  between  her  shoulders  ?  What  a 
beautiful  promise  !  And  it  belongs  not 
only  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  but 
quite  as  much  to  us  if  we  love  God,  and 
do  w7hat  is  right. — The  Childrens 
Friend. 


Poverty  and  pride  are  inconvenient 
companions;  but  when  idleness  unites 
them  wretchedness  is  complete. 
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Writers  of  One  Hymn. 


BY  W.  w.  DAVIS,  A.  M. 


Tlie  fame  of  many  writers  rests  on  a 
single  production.  Defoe  was  a  volu¬ 
minous  author,  but  “  Robinson  Crusoe” 
is  all  that  has  come  down  to  us.  “  The 
Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  ”  has  em¬ 
balmed  the  memory  of  Rev.  Charles 
Wolfe,  no  less  than  that  of  the  military 
hero. 

It  is  so  in  sacred  poetry.  Take  most 
favorite  hymns,  and  you  will  find  their 
authors  composed  nothing  else  so  popu¬ 
lar.  Their  genius  seems  to  have  been 
exhausted  by  a  single  happy  effort. 
Let  us  look  at  a  few  illustrations. 

“  Come,  thou  fount  of  every  blessing,” 
was  the  earliest  and  best  performance 
of  Robert  Robinson,  awakened  under 
the  preaching  of  Whitefield.  He  was 
unstable,  becoming  Methodist,  Indepen¬ 
dent,  Baptist,  and  finally  dying  an 
avowed  Socinian,  in  1790. 

“  Rock  of  Ages  ”  is  a  glorious  Chris¬ 
tian  lyric,  and  Toplady  has  left  nothing 
half  so  precious.  He  began  his  min¬ 
istry  amid  the  beautiful  hills  of  Devon, 
in  1768.  Toplady  was  bitter  enough  in 
dispute,  but  his  spirit  lost  all  its  harsh¬ 
ness  when  he  tuned  the  instrument  of 
sacred  song. 

Few  hymns  have  been  more  fre¬ 
quently  sung  at  times  of  special  reli¬ 
gious  feeling  than  “  Come,  ye  sinners, 
poor  and  needy.”  Its  author  was  Joseph 
Hart,  born  in  London,  1712.  He  began 
life  as  a  teacher. 

Rev.  Edward  Perronet  gave  to  the 
Church  that  grand  march  of  the  saints, 
“  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus’  name.” 
His  father  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
English  Establishment,  but  he  himself 
labored  under  the  patronage  of  Lady 
Huntington,  who  died  in  1791. 

“  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,”  has  pro¬ 
bably  touched  more  hearts  than  any 
other  modern  hymn.  Sarah  Fuller 
Flower,  its  author,  was  the  younger  of 
the  two  daughters  of  Benjamin  Flower. 
In  1834  she  was  mari’od  to  Adams,  a 
civil  engineer,  and  died  in  1849,  at  the 
age  of  forty-four.  She  was  buried  near 
Harlow,  Essex. 

How  many  weary  pilgrims  have  been 
cheered  in  passing  through  the  dark 
valley  by  the  consolation  of  “  Just  as  I 
am,  without  one  plea.”  Charlotte  Elliott 


was  an  invalid  from  early  years,  and 
died  in  1871.  She  was  the  third  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Charles  Elliott,  of  Clapham, 
England. 

Timothy  Dwight,  elected  President 
of  Yale  College  in  1795,  prepared  four 
ponderous  volumes  of  theology  which 
few  clergymen  ever  take  from  the  shelf. 
His  classic  version  of  the  137th  Psalm, 
“  I  love  thy  kingdom,  Lord,”  will  per¬ 
petuate  his  memory. 

A  few  years  ago,  in  New  York,  Phoebe 
Cary  died  of  consumption,  at  the  age  of 
forty-six.  She  and  her  sister  Alice  were 
both  graceful  poets.  “  One  sweetly  sol¬ 
emn  thought,”  written  by  Phoebe,  in  its 
pensive  sadness  touches  the  heart  like  a 
dirge. 

“  Sweet  the  moments  rich  in  blessing,” 
one  of  the  most  inspiring  songs  for  the 
great  congregation,  was  composed  by 
Sir  Walter  Shirlev,  converted  under  the 
ministry  of  Venn,  who  died  in  1796. 
Shirley  afterward  preached  in  England 
and  Ireland. 

About  fifty  years  ago,  Rev.  Dr. 
Muhlenberg,  Rector  of  St.  Luke’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  New  York,  wrote  the  well-known 
hymn,  “I  would  not  live  alway.”  Not 
satisfied  with  its  spirit,  the  author  has 
since  endeavored  to  correct  its  teachings, 
writing  in  1868  an  additional  verse 
which  breathes  the  true  feeling  of  re¬ 
signation.  This  is  not  generally  found, 
however,  with  the  older  verses. 


Choice  Paragraphs. 

The  essence  of  true  nobility  is  neglect 
of  self.  Let  the  thought  of  self  pass 
in,  and  the  beauty  of  a  great  action 
is  gone,  like  the  bloom  from  a  soiled 
flower. 

Were  the  happiness  of  the  next  world 
as  closely  apprehended  as  the  felicities 
of  this,  it  were  a  martyrdom  to  live  ; 
and  unto  such  as  consider  none  hereafter, 
it  must  be  more  than  death  to  die, 
which  makes  us  amazed  at  those  auda¬ 
cities  that  durst  be  nothing  and  return 
unto  their  chaos  again. — Sir  Thomas 
Browne . 

Passing  along  the  road  the  other  day, 
we  thought  we  had  found  a  verv  beau- 
tiful  knife.  On  picking  it  up,  it  was 
found  to  be  only  a  handle  without  a 
blade.  So  do  we  hear  very  beautiful 
sermons— well-written  and  well-read — 
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but  they  are  without  a  blade.  They 
cut  out  no  cancers  of  sin,  and  carve  out 
no  models  of  piety.  Sermons  must  have 
blades. 

We  hold  to  earth  and  earthly  things 
by  so  many  more  links  of  thought,  if 
not  of  affection,  that  it  is  far  harder  to 
keep  our  views  to  heaven  clear  and 
strong ;  when  this  life  is  so  busy,  and 
therefore,  so  full  of  reality  to  us,  an¬ 
other  life  seems  by  comparison  unreal. 
This  is  our  condition,  and  its  peculiar 
temptations,  but  we  must  endure  it, 
and  strive  to  overcome  them,  for  I  think 
we  may  not  try  to  flee  from  it. — Dr. 
Arnold. 

Though  life  is  short,  we  have  much 
time.  Great  thoughts  are  born  in  a 
minute  and  great  works  are  done  in  an 
hour.  In  a  brief  life  there  is  time  to 
build  houses,  acquire  extended  posses¬ 
sions,  and  by  war,  or  statesmanship,  to 
fill  the  world  with  a  name.  There  is  also 
time  and  space  for  reflection,  on  the  part 
of  every  sinner  who  hears  the  gospel. 
Who,  if  he  fails  to  believe  in  Christ 
will  claim  he  had  not  time? 


A  Beautiful  Act. 


I  have  recently  attended  the  Com¬ 
mencement  exercises  of  a  Ladies’  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Andover  (I  think  he  said  An¬ 
dover),  being  there  to  witness  the 
graduation  of  a  young  lady  who  is  a 
member  of  his  church.  The  fifth 
graduate  who  presented  herself  w7as  a 
lady  of  excessive  modesty.  She  was  far 
from  home,  and  none  of  her  friends 
were  with  her.  Those  who  preceded 
her  had  been  liberally  rewarded  with 
flowers.  She  read  a  poem,  showing 
that  she  possessed  poetic  talent,  if  not 
genius.  She  retired,  but  not  a  flower 
was  offered  her.  The  audience  “  took 
in  ”  the  situation,  and  burst  forth  into 
loud  and  long  applause.  She  was 
obliged  to  come  forward  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  compliment,  when  another 
burst  of  applause  greeted  her.  The 
audience  w7ere  determined  that  she 
should  not  be  neglected,  In  time  his 
friend  read  her  essay.  At  its  close 
flowers  in  abundance  were  handed  to 
her.  The  very  first  bouquet  given  to 
her  she  gave  to  her  companion  who  had 
none.  It  was  a  beautiful  act — “  it  w7as 
itself  a  consummate  flower.”  Dr.Duryea. 


Incongruities  of  Hymns. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  lecture  on 
“  Congregational  Psalmody,”  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Allan  noticed  some  of  the  incon¬ 
gruities  that  used  to  occur  by  the  awk¬ 
ward  divisions  in  repetition  lines.  For 
instance,  “Love  thee  better  than  before  ” 
was  divided  “  Love  thee  bet- “  My 
poor  polluted  heart”  became  “My  poor 
pol-;”  “We’ll  catch  the  fleeting  hour” 
was  sung  “  We’ll  catch  the  flee- “  And 
more  exact  our  joys”  was  sung  “And 
more  ex-;”  “And  take  thy  pilgrim 
home  ”  became  “  And  take  thy  pil- 
“And  in  the  pious  he  delights”  was 
sung  “  And  in  the  pi-  and  in  the  pi- 
and  “  Send  down  salvation  from  on 
high”  became  “  And  send  down  sal-.” 
A  soprano  in  one  case  sang  “  Oh  for  a 
man,”  and  the  chorus  responded  “  Oh 
for  a  mansion  in  the  skies.”  In  one 
case  the  soprano  modestly  sang  “Teach 
me  to  kiss  the  alto  took  up  the  strain, 
“  Teach  me  to  kiss,”  while  the  bass 
rendered  it  quite  prosaic  by  singing 
“  Teach  me  to  kiss  thy  rod.” — Weekly 
Review. 


Put  in  Mind. 

Old  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  “  mankind 
did  not  so  much  require  instructing  as 
they  did  reminding.”  Have  any  of  us 
ever  failed  in  our  duty  to  our  Maker, 
our  neighbor,  or  ourselves  for  lacking 
the  knowledge  of  it?  Who  is  ignorant 
of  what  is  right?  No  one.  We  have 
been  imbued  with  the  principles  of  truth 
till  the  knowledge  of  it  appears  like  in¬ 
tuition  ;  and  yet  how  often  do  we  require 
to  be  reminded  of  our  duty  ? 

And  this,  after  all,  in  Christian  lands, 
is  the  great  duty  of  the  pulpit.  It  is 
not  to  tell  congregations  new  truths,  but 
to  remind  them  of  old  ones ;  not  to  in¬ 
form  them  of  new  duties,  but  to  urge 
them  to  the  practice  of  old  ones  they 
have  been  neglecting ;  and  which  all  of 
us,  by  reason  of  the  constant  din  of  this 
world’s  wrork,  are  ready  to  forget  and 
neglect.  “  I  stir  up  your  pure  minds 
by  way  of  remembrance.”  The  man 
w7ho  does  not  need  to  be  reminded  of 
old  truths,  and  to  be  urged  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  old  duties,  has  no  need  to  be 
preached  to.  But  who  can  say  he  does 
his  duty  so  well  that  he  stands  in  no 
need  of  being  put  in  mind  of  them. 
— Selected. 
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Religious  Associations  of  the  Presi¬ 
dents. 


It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that, 
as  far  as  it  is  known,  no  President  of 
the  United  States,  since  the  days  of 
Washington,  has  been  a  communicant 
in  a  church.  John  Adams  was  the 
representative  of  the  liberal  community 
of  his  day.  Jefferson  was  styled  a  free¬ 
thinker.  An  attempt  was  made  when 
Jefferson  was  a  young  man,  to  make 
the  Episcopal  Church  the  established 
religion  of  Virginia.  John  Leland,  a 
traveling  Baptist  minister,  preached  a 
sermon  in  the  presence  of  Jefferson,  on 
what  he  called  the  “incestuous  connec¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  State.”  The  ser¬ 
mon  converted  Jefferson  to  that  doc¬ 
trine.  His  persistent  opposition  to  a 
State  religion  caused  him  to  be  stig¬ 
matized  as  an  infidel.  Mrs.  Madison 
was  a  communicant  at  the  Episcopal 
Church.  Her  husband  was  not.  Mon¬ 
roe  was  a  member  of  an  Episcopal 
parish,  but  not  a  communicant.  John 
Quincy  Adams,  though  a  member  of  a 
Unitarian  parish  in  Massachusetts,  held 
a  pew  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Washington,  of  which  he 
was  a  trustee,  and  there  he  worshiped 
until  his  death-  In  a  violent  snow¬ 
storm  I  saw  him  wading  to  church,  one 
Sunday,  with  the  snow  up  to  his  loins, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  seven  persons 
who  composed  the  congregation  that 
morning.  He  never  communed  in  the 
church.  General  Jackson  was  a  regu¬ 
lar  attendant  on  Sunday  mornings.  He 
worshiped  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  till  his  quarrel  with  the  pastor 
about  Mrs.  Eaton.  He  then  left  for 
the  Four-and-a-half  Street  Church,  and 
took  his  Cabinet  with  him.  He  always 
came  early,  and  entered  his  pew,  which 
was  on  the  right  side  of  the  church  as 
he  entered.  Earnest  and  devout  atten¬ 
tion  he  gave  to  the  sermon.  It  was  his 
custom,  at  the  close  of  the  sermon,  to 
rise  in  the  pew,  make  a  very  courteous 
bow  to  the  minister,  and  then  walk  out, 
the  audience  waiting  in  their  pews  till 
he  had  reached  the  vestibule.  Van 
Buren’s  home  church  at  Kinderhook 
was  Reformed  Dutch.  At  Washington, 
when  he  went  to  church  he  attended 
St.  John’s  Episcopal  in  the  morning. 
Mrs.  Polk  was  a  devout  and  earnest 
22 


Christian  woman,  belonging  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  Mr.  Polk  accompa¬ 
nied  his  family  every  Sunday  morning 
to  the  Four-and-a-half  Street  Church. 
Mrs.  Polk  usually  attended  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  afternoon, 
where  she  held  a  pew.  The  President 
seldom  accompanied  her  at  the  secoud 
service.  General  Taylor  was  not  a 
professor  of  religion.  When  he  attended 
church  he  sat  in  the  President’s  pew  at 
St.  John’s.  President  Pierce  was  a 
member  of  a  Congregational  Society  in 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  but  not  of 
the  church.  He  was  very  regular  in 
his  attendance  at  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  AVashington,  on  the  morning 
of  each  Sabbath.  Buchanan  attended 

the  small  Presbvterian  Church  in  F 

•/ 

Street,  near  the  White  House.  This 
was  his  religious  home  during  his  long 

O  o  o 

Senatorial  life.  He  was  not  a  member 
t  of  the  church.  He  came  to  worship 
usually  on  foot  and  unattended.  His 
pew  was  on  the  side,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  way  from  the  door.  He  usually 
walked  up  the  aisle  with  a  cat-like  step, 
went  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  pew, 
curled  himself  up  in  the  corner,  and 
seldom  moved  till  the  service  closed. 
He  rarely  spoke  to  any  one,  and  has¬ 
tened  from  the  church  to  the  AVhite 
House.  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  commu¬ 
nicant  at  the  New  York  Avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not. 
But  he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  wor¬ 
ship.  Johnson  seems  to  have  no  reli¬ 
gious  home,  but  rather  inclined  to  the 
Lutherans.  General  Grant  is  not  a 
professor  of  religion.  He  is  a  trustee 
of  the  National  Methodist  Church  at 
AArashington,  and  is  a  frequent  attend¬ 
ant  on  the  preaching  of  that  church. 

— Boston  Journal. 


Affectation  in  Names, 


Lovers  of  the  good  old  names  sanc¬ 
tified  by  centuries  of  use  cannot  but 
regret  the  fashionable  affectation  which 
prompts  so  many  of  our  modern  young 
ladies  to  disguise  them  with  French 
terminations,  or  to  discard  them  alto¬ 
gether  in  favor  of  some  silly  prettiness 
born  of  the  familiarity  of  the  home 

circle.  Our  Marvs  are  all  Maries,  our 

% 

Julias  Julies,  our  Harriets  Hatties,  our 
Carolines  Carries,  our  Sarahs  Sadies,  our 
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Catherines  Katies,  our  Susans  Susies, 
and  so  on  to  the  end,  each  fashioned 
after  a  common  model,  and  adapted  to 
that  Gallic  standard  of  beauty  to  which 
everything  must  conform.  Still  more 
absurd  are  the  meaningless  pet  names 
born  of  the  nursery,  the  Dollies,  the 
Pussies,  the  Minnies,  and  the  Lillies, 
(we  have  heard  even  of  Babie  used  by 
a  full-grown  young  woman),  which, 
appropriate  enough  for  children,  in  the 
affectionate  privacy  of  the  family,  seem 
inconsistent  with  adolescence  and  long 
clothes.  Minnie,  it  is  true,  is  used  as  a 
diminutive  for  Mary,  and  Lillie  for 
Elizabeth ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for 
the  former,  and  the  latter  is  the  diminu¬ 
tive  of  Lillian,  if  of  anything.  If  we 
must  have  diminutives  of  these  names, 
which  seem  by  no  means  a  necessity, 
especially  after  a  youug  lady  has 
reached  mature  years,  the  good  old 
English  Molly  and  Polly  for  Mary, 
and  Bessy,  Betty,  and  Lizzy,  for  Eliza¬ 
beth,  are  preferable,  to  the  affected 
French  terminations.  But  our  ladies 
would  display  better  taste  by  discard¬ 
ing  altogether,  on  taking  their  places  in 
the  adult  world,  the  pretty  nicknames 
and  pet  names  of  their  childhood. 

— Ajppletons ’  Journal. 


Passing  Ships. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  variations  of  a 
monotonous  sea  voyage,  is  the  passing 
of  other  ships,  and  the  interchange  of  a 
few  friendly  words. 

We  cannot  imagine  the  thrill  which 
goes  through  some  hearts  as  they  read 
the  simple  paragraph,  “  Spoke  such  a 
vessel  in  such  a  latitude  and  took  her 
mail.” 

Now,  doubtless,  we  shall  get  word 
from  our  outward  bound.”  And  some¬ 
times  this  message  from  the  sea  is  the 
last  that  comes  to  waiting,  watching 
ones  on  shore. 

Oh  !  if  that  passing  ship  had  gone 
on  selfishly  and  silently,  there  would 
have  been  no  such  last  words  to  treasure 
up. 

Sometimes  a  vessel  detained  by  stress 
of  weather,  has  all  its  supplies  ex¬ 
hausted.  What  a  blessing  thus  to  meet 
a  friendly  ship,  which  cheerfully  sends 
on  board  a  boat  load  of  her  own  stores. 


Without  such  aid  all  must  have  per¬ 
ished,  or  been  reduced  to  the  extremest 
suffering. 

On  the  voyage  of  life  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  passing  and  repassing  other 
barks,  which  need  hailing.  Shall  we  go 
by  them  silently,  never  inquiring  if  they 
are  in  need  of  help  ?  A  young  man 
has  come  to  your  place  a  stranger. 
Give  him  early  a  friendly  grasp  of  the 
hand  and  a  cordial  greeting.  You  do 
not  know  the  help  they  will  be  to  him. 
Aid  him  in  his  business  all  you  can. 
Encourage  him  to  be  industrious  and 
frugal,  and  you  have  helped  close  the 
door  against  a  thousand  temptations. 
But,  above  all  things,  seek  to  lead  him 
to  Christ  if  he  is  a  stranger  to  God,  and 
if  he  is  a  professor  of  religion  urge  him 
at  once  to  take  his  stand  on  the  Lord’s 
side. 

Call  on  stranger  families,  who  come 
to  make  a  home  among  you,  and  make 
them  feel  as  early  as  possible  that  it  is 
a  home  indeed.  Gather  the  children 
into  the  warm  fold  of  the  Sabbath- 
school,  and  the  parents  into  the  Church. 

Don’t  forget  to  hail  these  passing 
voyagers.  Such  friendly  deeds  often 
avert  dire  disasters,  and  give  joy  to  far- 
off  friends  whose  faces  you  have  never 
seen.  But  you  will  know  them  and 
hear  their  grateful  praises  when  you 
stand  beside  the  sea  of  glass. — Sunday 
School  Times. 


A  Religious  House-Cleaning. 


A  writer,  w7hile  giving  an  account  of 
a  religious  awakening  in  a  western 
state,  when  differing  sects  united  in  acts 
of  worship,  mentions  a  notable  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  revival.  “  The  burial  of 
hatchets.  Everybody  was  amazed  at  the 
number.  The  process  of  interment  oc¬ 
cupied  two  days.  Feuds  of  six  years’ 
standing,  feuds  between  members  of  the 
single  families,  members  of  the  same 
church,  and  members  of  the  two 
churches  were  exposed,  bewailed,  and 
banished.  ‘  Yea,  what  clearing  of  your¬ 
selves,’  says  the  apostle.  It  was  called 
‘  house-cleaning  ’  as  here,  and  there  was 
much  to  be  done,  and  much  was  done.” 

Such  house-cleaning  as  this  would  be 
profitable  in  many  other  churches,  com¬ 
munities,  and  neighborhoods,  But  it  is 
said  by  some  good  housewives  that  in- 
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stead  of  having  an  occasional  or  peri¬ 
odical  house-cleaning  and  setting  things 
to  rights,  it  is  a  better  way  to  keep  things 
clean  and  right  every  day,  and  so  avoid 
the  necessity  for  these  wholesale  raids 
on  dirt  and  disorder. 

The  best  time  to  clean  up  grudges  is 
now,  right  on  the  spot.  As  soon  as  you 
see  a  wrong,  right  it ;  as  soon  as  you  see 
a  wrong  in  another,  reprove  it.  If  you 
have  a  difficulty,  a  complaint,  or  a 
grievance,  settle  it  at  once  ; — “  Let  not 
thesungodown  upon  your  wrath.”  This 
piling  up  old  grudges  as  the  Germans 
do  dirty  linen,  and  having  washing  day 
come  only  twice  a  year,  is  very  poor 
policy  for  the  children  of  the  Most 
High.  If  you  have  done  thus  in  time 
past,  commence  and  have  a  ‘  house¬ 
cleaning  ’  in  earnest,  forthwith,  and 
from  this  time  let  no  accumulated 
grievances,  grudges,  and  wrongs,  part 
you  from  the  fellowship  of  the  saints, 
or  hide  the  smiles  of  the  Saviour,  or 
grieve  that  Sacred  Spirit  whose  fruits 
are  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gen¬ 
tleness,  goodness,  faith. —  The  Chris¬ 
tian. 


A  Street  in  Constantinople. 


Spite  of  its  dirt  and  squalor,  the 
Grande  Hue,  the  Broadway  of  Constan¬ 
tinople,  is  interesting.  It  is  the  scene 
of  a  movement  almost  unexampled  in 
the  world.  Turks  and  Greeks,  Alba¬ 
nians,  Armenians,  Circassians,  Nubians, 
Arabs,  Maltese,  English,  French,  Rus¬ 
sians,  Germans,  all  the  nationalities 
of  the  world,  in  fact,  help  to  make  up 
its  population.  Over  its  rough,  slimy 
stones  passes  up  and  down  a  ceaseless 
stream  of  humanity,  now  forced  for  a 
moment  to  stop  that  the  carriage  of 
some  Grand  Pasha,  with  its  outriders, 
may  find  a  passage  ;  now  giving  way  to 
a  body  of  Turkish  soldiers,  who  march 
as  if  they  were  flying  in  disordered  re¬ 
treat  from  a  field  of  battle  ;  now  driven 
pell-mell  before  a  dashing  officer  on 
horseback,  who  never  dreams  of  draw¬ 
ing  rein,  although  women  and  children 
are  in  helpless  confusion  before  him ; 
and  now7  fighting  their  wav  between  the 
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uncouth  wheels  of  a  timber-laden  vehi¬ 
cle,  drawn  by  buffaloes,  whose  spread¬ 
ing  and  pointed  horns  threaten  to  trans¬ 


fix  the  poor  pedestrian,  if  by  chance 
he  escapes  being  crushed  beneath  the 
burden  they  are  hauling.  Here  comes 
a  jolting  hack,  dignified  with  the  title 
of  carriage,  filled  with  Turkish  women, 
in  blue  and  pink  silks,  their  faces 
covered  by  the  muslin  folds  of  the  gash- 
mac.  If  you  can  get  a  good  look  at 
them  en  passant ,  you  will  not  be  fasci¬ 
nated  by  their  beauty,  for  the  half- veil, 
although  most  seductive,  is  not  worn  so 
thin  as  scarcely  to  conceal  thick  noses, 
gross  lips  and  flabby  faces  of  these 
beauties  of  the  harem.  They  are 
“  going  shopping,”  probably  to  pur¬ 
chase  French  jewelry  at  double  its  value 
to  adorn  their  persons  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Pasha,  their  master,  and  their  fel¬ 
low-associates  of  the  harem,  for,  except¬ 
ing  these,  no  society  do  they  enjoy. 
Here,  in  contrast  to  them,  are  some 
Turkish  women  on  foot,  accompanied 
by  their  servant,  a  fat  old  black  woman, 
who  is  also  concealing  her  Nubian 
loveliness  beneath  a  yashmac  of  snowy 
muslin.  These,  perhaps,  are  the  wives 

or  concubines  of  a  tradesman,  or  thev 
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would  not  be  on  foot.  They  are 
wrapped  in  ferigees,  or  flowing  mantles 
of  brightly  red  cotton  cloth — purple 
and  green  and  crimson — the  effect  of 
which,  with  their  yellow  slippers,  is  very 
picturesque.  They  turn  their  eyes  away 
as  they  pass  us,  for  to  look  upon  a  man, 
and  least  of  all  upon  a  “  dog  of  a 
Christian,”  wrould  be  a  most  unhallowed 
proceeding. 


The  Gentleman. 


It  is  almost  the  definition  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  say  he  is  one  who  never  inflicts 
pain.  The  true  gentleman  carefully 
avoids  whatever  may  cause  a  jar  or  a 
bolt  in  the  minds  of  those  with  whom 
he  is  cast;  all  clashing  of  opinion,  or 
collision  of  feeling,  all  restraint,  or  sus¬ 
picion  of  gloom,  or  reseutmeut;  his 
great  concern  being  to  make  every  one 
at  ease  and  at  home.  He  has  eyes  on  all 
his  company ;  he  is  tender  toward  the 
bashful,  gentle  toward  the  distant,  and 
merciful  toward  the  absurd  ;  he  can  re¬ 
collect  to  whom  he  is  speaking ;  he 
guards  against  unseasonable  allusions 
to  topics  which  may  irritate  ;  he  is  sel¬ 
dom  prominent  in  conversation,  and 
never  wearisome.  He  makes  light  of 
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favors  while  he  does  them,  and  seems  to 
be  receiving  when  he  is  conferring.  He 
never  speaks  of  himself  except  when 
compelled ;  never  defends  himself  by  a 
mere  retort;  he  has  no  ears  for  slander 
or  gossip  ;  is  scrupulous  in  imputing 
motives  to  those  who  interfere  with  him, 
and  interprets  everything  for  the  best. 
He  is  never  mean  or  little  in  his  dis¬ 
putes,  never  takes  unfair  advantage, 
never  mistakes  personalities  or  sharp 
sayings  for  arguments,  or  insinuates 
evil  which  he  dare  not  say  out.  From 
a  long  sighted  prudence  he  observes  the 
maxim  of  the  ancient  sage,  that  we 
should  ever  conduct  ourselves  toward 
our  enemy  as  if  he  were  one  day  to  be 
our  friend.  He  has  too  much  good 
sense  to  be  affronted  at  insults,  he  is  too 
well  employed  to  remember  injuries, 
and  too  indolent  to  bear  malice.  He  is 
patient,  forbearing  and  resigned  on 
philosophical  principles  ;  he  submits  to 
pain  because  it  is  inevitable,  to  bereave¬ 
ment  because  it  is  irreparable,  and  to 
death  because  it  is  his  destiny.  If  he 
engages  in  controversy  of  any  kind,  his 
disciplined  intellect  preserves  him  from 
the  blundering  discourtesy  of  better, 
perhaps,  much  less  educated  minds, 
who  like  blunt  weapons,  tear  and  hack 
instead  of  cutting  clean,  who  mistake 
the  point  in  argument,  waste  their 
strength  on  trifles,  misconceive  their 
adversary,  and  leave  the  question  more 
involved  than  they  find  it.  He  might 
be  right  or  wrong  in  his  opinion,  but  he 
is  too  clear-headed  to  be  unjust;  he  is 
as  simple  as  he  is  forcible,  and  as  brief 
as  he  is  decisive.  Nowhere  shall  we 
find  greater  candor,  consideration,  in¬ 
dulgence  ;  he  throws  himself  into  the 
minds  of  his  opponents,  he  accounts  for 
their  mistakes.  He  knows  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  human  reason  as  well  as  its 
strength,  its  province  and  its  limits.  If 
he  could  be  an  unbeliever,  he  will  be 
too  profound  and  large-minded  to  ridi¬ 
cule  religion  or  act  against  it;  he  is  too 
wise  to  be  a  dogmatist  or  fanatic  in  his 
infidelity.  He  respects  piety  and  devo¬ 
tion  ;  he  even  supports  institutions  as 
venerable,  beautiful,  or  useful,  to  which 
he  does  not  assent ;  he  knows  the  min¬ 
isters  of  religion,  and  it  contents  him  to 
decline  its  mysteries  without  assailing 
or  denouncing  them.  He  is  a  friend  of 
religious  toleration  ;  and  that  not  only 
/because  his  philosophy  has  taught  him 


to  look  on  all  forms  of  faith  with  im¬ 
partial  eye,  but  also  from  the  gentleness 
and  effeminacy  of  feeling  w7hich  is  the 
attendant  on  civilization. — Francis  W. 
Newman. 


For  Boys  and  Girls. 

My  little  boy  wakes  early  and  de¬ 
lights  to  creep  slyly  into  bed  and  wake 
me  with  kisses.  One  morning,  coaxing 
him  to  lie  still  a  while,  I  fell  asleep 
again.  When  I  woke  he  was  looking 
very  sadly  at  me ;  perhaps  my  closed 
eyelids  had  made  him  think  of  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  child  he  had  seen  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  death.  Sighing, he  said  softly: 

“  Mamma,  what  do  little  boys  do  when 
their  mammas  go  to  heaven  and  leave 
them  behind  ?” 

My  own  mother  left  me  so  when  I 
was  nine  years  old.  While  now  my 
boy’s  anxious  face  lay  close  to  mine  on 
the  pillow  there  came  over  me  smother¬ 
ing  memories  of  the  lonely  days  that 
came  after,  when  she  was  not  there  to 
help  me  off  to  school  nor  to  welcome  me 
home  at  night — those  motherless  nights, 
when  first  a  servant  put  me  to  bed. 

“  I  wish,  Harry,  neither  you  nor 
any  little  boy  or  girl  need  ever  know 
how  hard  it  is  to  live  without  a  mo¬ 
ther  r 

So  I  said  to  the  little  fellow  ;  but  to 
you  older  boys  and  girls  I  can’t  help 
giving  an  older  wish :  That  you  who 
have  a  mother  love  her  carefully.  Be 
as  good  as  ever  you  can  be,  and  you 
cannot  equal  her  goodness  to  you. 

Girls,  be  quick  to  save  her  steps 
about  the  house ;  she  has  taken  miles  of 
steps  for  you  before  you  could  stand 
alone. 

Boys,  you  will  always  be  in  debt  to 
your  mother.  Money  cannot  hire  such 
faithful  service  as  hers  has  been ;  it  can 
barely  be  paid  for  in  pure  heart-coin, 
Love  ! 


The  Rev.  Hr.  Scudder,  of  India, 
when  once  endeavoring  to  excite  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  missionary  cause  among 
the  children  of  America,  received  the 
following  note  from  a.  little  girl:  “My 
dear  Dr.  Scudder,  I  send  you  ten  cents. 
When  you^want  any  more  money,  write 
to  me.” 
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My  Mother’s  Dead. 


I  am  very,  very  lonely, 

Alas  !  I  cannot  play  ; 

I  am  so  sad,  I  sit  and  weep 
Throughout  the  livelong  day. 

I  miss  dear  mother’s  welcome, 

Her  light  hand  on  my  head, 

Her  look  of  love,  her  gentle  word — 
Alas !  my  mother’s  dead  ! 

I  have  no  heart  to  play  alone  ; 
To-day  I  thought  I’d  try, 

And  took  my  little  hoop  and  ball, 
But  ah  !  it  made  me  cry  ; 

For  who  will  smile  to  see  me  come, 
Now  mother  dear  is  gone, 

And  look  so  kindly  in  my  face, 

And  kiss  her  little  son  ? 

I’ll  get  my  blessed  Bible, 

And  sit  me  down  to  read  ; 

My  mother  said  that  precious  Book 
Would  prove  a  friend  indeed. 

I  seem  to  see  dear  mother  now, 

To  hear  her  voice  of  love  ; 

She  may  be  looking  down  on  me, 
From  her  bright  home  above. 

She  said  that  I  must  come  to  her, 
She  cannot  come  to  me  ; 

Our  Father,  teach  a  little  child 
How  he  may  come  to  Thee ; 

For  I  am  very  lonely  now  ; 

O  Father,  may  I  come, 

And  join  my  mother  in  the  skies, 
And  heaven  shall  be  our  home. 


Editorial  Notes. 


Twenty  years  ago  Mission  Sunday- 
schools  were  rarely  found.  Congrega¬ 
tions  had  their  schools  in  their  own 
churches.  Into  these  they  endeavored 
to  gather  the  children.  Since  then,  the 
work  has  developed  new  forces.  It 
aims  to  save  the  neglected ;  to  carry 
the  Gospel  among  the  destitute.  Its 
laborers  “  go  out  into  the  highways 
and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come 
in. 

In  our  Reformed  Church  many  such 
schools  have  been  established  and  car¬ 
ried  forward  with  success.  A  number 


of  flourishing  congregations  took  their 
start  from  Mission  Sunday-schools.  Iu 
Philadelphia,  half  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  can  be  traced  to  such  schools. 
Among  others,  St.  John’s  and  Emanuel’s 
Churches  in  West  Philadelphia,  St. 
Paul’s,  St.  Stephen’s,  Green  Street, 
Trinity,  and  Heidelberg  in  Philadelphia 
originated  in  this  way.  An  English 
and  a  German  congregation  in  Harris¬ 
burg  both  had  a  similar  beginning. 
Several  of  the  Baltimore  churches,  St. 
Mark’s  of  Easton,  St.  John’s  of  Allen¬ 
town,  St.  John’s  and  Christ’s  Church  of 
Reading — these  and  others  originated 
in  Mission  Sunday-schools.  Many  of 
them  held  their  first  meetings  in  small 
rooms  rented  in  private  houses.  A  few 
earnest  persons  assumed  the  expenses, 
and  visited  from  house  to  house  in  the 
neighborhood  in  search  of  scholars.  In 
cramped  quarters,  on  uncomfortable 
seats,  with  but  a  few  plainly-bound 
library  books — in  short,  with  no  such 
attractions  as  older  schools  could  offer 
the  scholars  and  teachers,  the  self-deny¬ 
ing  laborers  began  their  work.  Many 
who  took  partin  these  small  beginnings 
are  with  us  to  this  present.  The  fruits 
of  their  labors  they  can  see  in  large, 
flourishing  congregations.  From  the 
little  plants  of  grace  which  their  care¬ 
ful  hands  have  helped  to  plant,  nurse 
and  water,  has  grown  a  large  tree 
whose  rich  fruit  affords  healing  to  many 
souls. 

On  the  11th  of  July  a  neat  brick 
chapel,  located  on  the  corner  of  Tulip 
and  Ontario  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
was  dedicated.  Rev.  J.  Dahl  man 
preached  the  dedication  sermon,  and 
Rev.  J.  Neuber,  whose  cougregation 
mainly  erected  the  building,  performed 
the  dedication  act.  Three  years  ago  a 
Mission  Sunday-school  was  begun  in 
this  neighborhood,  whose  growth  called 
for  the  building  of  this  chapel.  It  is 
expected  that  a  congregation  will  ere 
long  be  organized  here. 
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On  August  26th  the  new  St.  Luke’s 
chapel,  in  the  northern  part  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  erected  by  Dr.  Gehr’s  Zion’s 
Deformed  congregation,  was  dedicated. 
For  some  years  past  a  Mission  Sunday- 
school  has  been  carried  forward  in  this 
neighborhood,  out  of  which  has  grown 
this  enterprise.  Dr.  J.  Wiehle  preached 
the  sermon,  and  Dr.  Gehr  dedicated 
the  buildiug.  A  Mission  congregation 
is  ere  long  to  be  organized  here,  over 
which  a  regular  pastor  is  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed. 

Two  years  ago  the  Church  of  the 
Cross  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  started  a 
Mission  Sunday-school  at  the  western 
end  of  this  city.  The  first  meetiugs 
were  held  in  an  old  dilapidated  build¬ 
ing.  It  is  now  a  flourishiDg  school. 
The  Rev.  P-  C.  Prugh  and  Dr.  S. 
Mease  alternately  hold  services  here 
every  Sunday  evening.  A  building  lot 
has  been  bought,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  has  been  secured 
towards  the  erection  of  a  church. 

On  September  12th,  a  Mission  chapel 
was  dedicated  in  Allentown,  Pa.  In 
this  case  the  Mission  Sunday-school  was 
started  after  the  building  had  been 
furnished.  A  congregation  is  to  be 
organized  at  no  distant  day. 

On  the  9  th  of  September  a  new  con¬ 
gregation  was  organized  on  College 
Hill,  Easton,  Pa.  A  building  lot  for 
$600  has  been  bought,  and  the  most  of 
the  money  towards  the  erection  of  a 
church  has  been  secured.  If  our  memory 
serves  us  correctly  the  movement  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  Mission  Sunday-school 
in  this  neighborhood. 

In  York,  Pa.,  a  great  and  good  work 
has  been  accomplished  by  Mission 
schools.  In  Lancaster,  Pa.,  the  students 
of  the  Theological  Seminary  are  con¬ 
ducting  one  that  is  full  of  promise. 

Such  are  some  of  the  results  of  Mis¬ 
sion  Sunday-schools  in  the  Reformed 
Church.  This  is  a  fruitful  mission  field. 
Start  such  schools  in  your  towns,  dear 
readers.  A  few  dollars’  rent  for  a 
room,  and  half  a  dozen  earnest,  prayer¬ 
ful  workers,  will  suffice  for  a  begin¬ 
ning. 

Daniel  Webster  on  Sunday-schools. 

“The  spurious  letter  of  Daniel  Webster 
in  favor  of  Sunday-Schools  is  again  on  its 
round.  It  appears  this  month  in  a  Sunday- 
school  periodical.  Although  many  times 


near  death,  it  is  enabled  to  say,  ‘  I  still 
live.’  ” — Sunday-School  Times. 

This  letter  we  inserted  in  the  Septem¬ 
ber  number  of  the  Guardian.  De¬ 
pending  upon  the  judgment  of  able 
religious  journals  containing  it,  we  gave 
it  a  place  as  an  authentic  letter  of  the 
great  statesman.  We  regret  that  the 
friends  of  such  a  good  cause  should  be 
imposed  upon  by  a  forgery.  In  itself 
the  letter  contains  good  reading,  but  so 
far  as  its  alleged  authorship  is  concerned, 
it  is  a  counterfeit, — a  lie. 

The  Guardian  Sunday-school  Lessons 
for  the  Coming  Year. 

The  Committee  on  Sunday-school 
Lessons  held  a  meeting  at  Reading, 
Pa.,  on  the  13th  and  14th  inst.  All  the 
members  of  the  Committee  were  pre¬ 
sent.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
make  a  selection  of  Lessons  for  next 
year. 

As  it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Committee,  that  there  was  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  some  brethren  in  the  Church 
to  adopt,  if  possible,  the  International 
Series  of  Lessons  for  1876,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  carefully  examined  and  discussed 
this  series.  The  conclusion  reached  by 
the  Committee,  was,  that,  whilst  the 
International  Series  was  a  good  one  in 
itself  and  from  its  own  stand-point,  it 
could  not  be  used  so  as  to  make  it  har¬ 
monize  with  or  fit  into  the  church  year, 
not  even  so  far  only  as  the  leading  fes¬ 
tivals  are  concerned.  It  was  felt,  that 
the  attempt  to  do  this,  would  be  like 
putting  a  piece  of  new  cloth  into  an 
old  garment,  or  new  wine  into  old 
bottles ;  and,  therefore,  the  attempt 
was  altogether  abandoned  as  impracti¬ 
cable. 

Instead,  the  Committee  selected  and 
adopted  a  new  series  of  lessons,  different 
not  only  from  the  International  series, 
but  also  from  the  church  series,  either 
old  or  new,  but  in  full  harmony,  it  is 
thought,  with  the  church  year,  and 
making  room,  in  a  natural  way,  for  all 
of  the  church  festivals. 

The  Lessons  will  begin  with  the  first 
Sunday  in  Advent,  and  those  from  that 
time  to  Whitsunday  will  be  selected 
from  the  Old  Testament,  chiefly  from 
the  Historical  books ;  and  the  Lessons 
from  Trinity  Sunday  to  Advent  will  be 
selected  from  the  Few  Testament,  chiefly 
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from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The 
underlying  idea  of  the  church  year  will 
control  the  Lessons  from  beginning  to 
end.  At  the  same  time,  this  selection, 
it  was  thought,  would  satisfactorily 
meet  the  wish  of  many  brethren,  who 
desired  to  have  at  least  a  part  of  the 
Lessons  for  the  next  year  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament. 

Secretary. 


Training  Time. 


Supper  is  over,  now  for  the  fun, 

This  is  the  season  children  must  run. 

Papa  is  reading,  says  of  those  boys  : 

“  Pray  did  you  ever  hear  such  a  noise  ?” 

Riding  on  “camels”  over  the  floor, 

See,  one’s  a  squirrel  climbing  the  door. 
There  goes  the  baby  flat  on  his  nose, 

Brother  was  trying  to  tickle  his  toes. 

Little  he  minds  it,  though  he  would  cry, 
Changed  it  to  laughter  as  Lyn  galloped  by. 
Order  is  nowhere,  fun  is  the  rule, 

Think  they  are  children  just  out  of  school. 

Home  is  their  palace,  they  are  the  kings, 

Let  them  be  masters  of  just  a  few  things. 

Only  one  hour  out  of  all  day 

Give  them  full  freedom,  join  in  their  play. 

Do  not  be  crusty,  do  not  forget 
You  liked  to  manage — sometimes  do  yet. 
Home  will  be  sweeter  till  life  is  done 
If  you  will  give  them  one  hour  of  fun. 

Belle  W.  Cooke. 


Fear  of  Judgment. 

Jerome  used  to  say  that  it  seemed  to 
him  as  if  the  trumpet  of  the  last  day 
was  always  sounding  in  his  ear,  say¬ 
ing  :  “Arise,  ye  dead  and  come  to  judg¬ 
ment.”  The  generality,  however,  think 
but  little  of  this  awful  and  important 
period.  A  Christian  King  of  Huogary 
being  very  sad  and  pensive,  his  brother, 
who  was  a  gay  courtier,  was  desirous 
of  knowing  the  cause  of  his  sadness. 

“  O  brother  !”  said  the  king,  “  I  have 
been  a  great  sinner  against  God,  and 
know  not  how  to  die,  or  how  to  appear 
before  him  in  judgment,” 

His  brother,  making  a  jest  of  it,  said  : 
“  These  are  but  melancholy  thoughts.” 

The  king  made  no  reply  ;  but  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  country  that  if  the 
executioner  was  to  sound  a  trumpet 
before  any  man’s  door,  he  was  presently 


led  to  execution.  The  king,  in  the  dead 
hour  of  the  night,  sent  the  executioner 
to  sound  the  trumpet  before  his  brother’s 
door,  who,  hearing  it,  and  seeing  the 
message  of  death,  sprang  into  the  king’s 
presence,  beseeching  to  know  in  what 
he  had  offended. 

“Alas  !  brother,”  said  the  king,  “  you  ' 
have  never  offended  me.” 

And  is  the  sign  of  execution  so  dread¬ 
ful,  and  shall  not  I,  who  have  greatly 
offended,  fear  to  be  brought  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ? — Biblical  Trea¬ 
sury. 


Indulging  Children. 

As  I  grow  older  as  a  parent,  my  views 
are  changing  fast  as  to  the  degree  of 
conformity  to  the  world  which  we  should 
allow  to  our  children.  I  am  horror- 
struck  to  count  up  the  profligate  chil¬ 
dren  of  pious  persons,  and  even  minis¬ 
ters.  The  door  at  which  those  influ¬ 
ences  enter  which  countervail  parental 
instruction  and  example,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  is  yielding  to  the  ways  of  “good 
society ;”  by  dress,  books,  and  amuse¬ 
ments,  an  atmosphere  is  formed  which 
is  not  that  of  Christianity.  More  than 
ever  do  I  feel  that  our  families  must 
stand  in  a  kind  but  determined  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  fashions  of  the  world,  breast¬ 
ing  the  waves  like  the  Eddystone  light¬ 
house.  And  I  have  found  nothing  yet 
which  requires  more  courage  and  inde¬ 
pendence  than  to  rise  even  a  litt  le,  but 
decidedly,  above  the  par  of  the  religious 
world  around  us.  Surely  the  way  in 
which  we  commonly  go  on  is  not  that 
way  of  self-denial  and  sacrifice  and 
cross-bearing  which  the  New  Testament 
talks  of.  Then  is  the  offence  of  the 
Cross  ceased.  Our  slender  influence  on 
the  circles  of  our  friends  is  often  to  be 
traced  to  our  leaving  so  little  difference 
between  us. — Rev  J.  W.  Alexander,  D.D. 


A  traveler  visited  a  shepherd  in  Syria, 

took  out  his  Bible,  react  where  Jesus 

says,  “  He  calleth  his  own  sheep  by 

name — a  sfranger  will  they  not  follow, 

but  will  flee  from  him,  for  they  know 

*  * 

not  the  voice  of  strangers.”  “  I  don’t 
believe,”  said  he,  “these  sheep  would 
know  you  if  you  didn’t  have  on  that 
great  plaid  cloak  you  wear.”  “  Try  it,” 
said  the  shepherd.  So  they  exchanged 
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clothes;  the  traveler  took  the  crook  or 
staff  the  shepherd  carries,  went  out  in 
sight  of  the  flock,  began  to  call,  “  Come, 
Daisy,  Ruby,  Snowdrop.”  Notone  came ; 
he  kept  on  calling ;  they  looked  at  each 
other,  and  huddled  up  close  in  fear  at 
the  strange  voice.  The  real  shepherd 
in  the  traveler’s  coat  came  out,  called 
come,  they  trooped  around  him  frisking 
for  gladness.  Sometimes  to  get  to  good 
pasture  the  way  is  over  a  rough  road, 
then  the  shepherd  shows  how  he  loves 
the  lambs.  He  lifts  the  smallest  and 
weakest,  sets  it  on  his  shoulder,  or  he 
will  put  one  or  two  right  in  his  bosom, 
where  they  nestle  in  the  soft,  warm  folds 
of  his  cloak.  Then  how  gladly  the 
mother-sheep  forgets  the  rough  way  and 
they  all  follow  their  tender  master. 
He  helps  over  hard  places.  He  comes  to 
a  steep  rock  or  a  rough  place  ;  he  reaches 
out  his  long  crook,  lays  it  underneath, 
lifts  the  fearful  over  one  by  one.  What 
if  he  hears  the  cry  of  hungry  wolves? 
He  sees  that  all  are  safely  folded,  and 
then  faces  the  enemy.  He  offers  his  life 
for  his  flock,  for  he  will  die  rather  than 
let  his  sheep  be  torn  in  pieces. 


It  has  justly  been  remarked  that  the 
education  of  an  infant  begins  at  its 
birth.  So  does  its  work.  If  it  is  taught, 
it  also  teaches.  The  young  mother 
begins  studies  taught  thoroughly  in  no 
school.  She  must  learn  to  conquer  and 
forget  herself.  It  is  true  that  her  mater¬ 
nal  instincts  teach  her  to  endure  all  the 
ordinary  self-denials  incident  to  mother¬ 
hood,  and  that  she  enters  upon  them 
cheerfully.  But  she  has  other  lessons 
to  learn.  Although  a  child  of  over  an 
average  degree  of  health  spends  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  first  three  months  in 
sleep,  it  still  continues,  during  that  time, 
to  learn  its  mother’s  face  by  heart,  and 
to  show  delight  at  her  approach.  About 
its  papa  it  is  not  quite  so  positive ;  it 
rather  fancies  that  all  men  look  alike, 
and  will  “  go  ”  to  them  all  indiscrimi¬ 
nately.  But  at  the  age  of  three  months 
it  begins,  if  of  a  shy  nature,  to  shrink 
from  most  women  to  whom  it  is  not 
accustomed.  And  at  an*  incredibly 
early  age  it  begins  to  observe  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  its  mother’s  face,  and  if  that 
is  sorrowful  the  tender  little  lip  quivers. 
It  is  high  time  for  her,  then,  to  learn 
from  her  baby,  to  exercise  control  over 
her  face  for  its  sake.  Why  should  this 


young  life  be  thus  early  shadowed  by  a 
gloomy  countenance  ?  There  is  such  a 
thing  as  looking  sunny  and  smiling 
from  principle ;  of  keeping  one’s  suffer¬ 
ings  in  the  background,  and  one’s  “  high¬ 
lights  ”  in  the  foreground. 


A  man  (I  have  forgotten  his  name) 
when  asked  if  he  had  read  a  certain 
book,  said  he  had  read  a  few  pages  in 
it.  The  questioner  said,  “  Do  you  think 
that  is  a  way  to  judge  of  a  book,  to  read 
a  few  pages  in  it?”  The  man’s  reply 
was,  “  If  I  sit  down  to  a  joint  of  mut¬ 
ton,  and  the  first  mouthful  is  tainted,  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  eat  through 
the  whole  joint  to  tell  whether  it  is 
sweet  or  not.” 

Now,  I  do  not  consider  that  I  need  to 
wallow  in  these  reformatory  sties  to  know 
something  about  the  difficulties  of  such 
cases  as  we  have  been  speaking  of.  I 
have  been  harnessed  to  those  difficulties, 
almost  insuperable,  some  forty  years ; 
and  I  do  not  think  this  brother  can  tell 
anything  about  them  which  has  not 
come  to  my  knowledge.  And  I  think 
it  ought  never  to  be  the  attempt  of  any 
man  to  represent  that  this  is  an  easy 
work.  I  never  thought  it  was.  I  think 
it  would  have  been  the  greatest  damage 
to  the  moral  impression  in  the  world,  if 
God  had  made  it  possible  for  a  man  to 
go  down  to  these  terrible  depths,  and 
the  coming  up  out  of  them  to  be  so  easy 
that  anybody  could  bring  him  out.  One 
of  the  things  that  holds  men  back  from 
evil,  is  the  terrific  spectacle  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  those  who  have  fallen,  and  the 
almost  impossibility  of  their  restoration, 
when  they  have  gone  beyond  a  certain 
point. 


Air — Air  is  an  exhalation  of  all  the 
minerals  of  the  globe ;  the  most  elabo¬ 
rately  finished  of  all  the  works  of  the 
Creator — the  rock  of  the  ages  disinte¬ 
grated  and  fitted  up  for  the  life  of  man. 
All  classes  of  men  affirm  this.  Sidney 
Smith  says  to  public  speakers,  that  if 
they  would  walk  twelve  miles  before 
speaking,  they  would  never  break  down. 
In  English  universities,  boat-races, 
horse-back  rides,  and  ten  mile  walks 
are  a  part  of  the  educational  means  for 
physical  development  Plato  says  a 
walk  in  the  open  air  will  almost  cure  a 
guilty  conscience. 
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It  is  reported  in  the  Bohemian  story, 
that  St.  Wenceslaus,  their  king,  one 
winter  night  going  to  his  devotions  in  a 
remote  church,  barefooted,  in  the  snow 
and  sharpness  of  unequal  and  pointed 
ice,  his  servant,  Redivivus,  who  waited 
upon  his  master’s  piety,  and  endeavored 
to  imitate  his  affections,  began  to  faint 
through  the  violence  of  the  snow  and 
cold,  till  the  king  commanded  him  to 
follow  him,  and  set  his  feet  in  the  same 
footsteps  which  his  feet  should  mark  for 
him.  The  servant  did  so,  and  either 
fancied  a  cure  or  found  one ;  for  he  fol¬ 
lowed  his  prince,  helped  forward  with 
shame  and  zeal,  to  his  imitation,  and 
by  the  forming  footsteps  in  the  snow7. 
In  the  same  way  does  the  blessed  Jesus; 
for  since  our  way  is  troublesome,  ob¬ 
scure,  full  of  objection  and  danger,  apt 
to  be  mistaken,  and  to  affright  our  in¬ 
dustry,  He  commands  us  to  mark  His 
footsteps,  to  tread  where  His  feet  have 
stood ;  and  not  only  invites  us  fonvard 
by  the  argument  of  His  example,  but 
He  hath  trodden  down  much  of  the 
difficulty,  and  made  the  way  easier, 
and  fit  for  our  feet. — Jeremy  Taylor. 


Michael  Angelo  left  a  package  of 
manuscripts  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
with  the  remarkable  request  that  it 
should  remain  sealed  for  a  period  of 
four  hundred  years.  Strange  to  say, 
this  package,  with  the  great  man’s  in¬ 
junction,  have  been  faithfully  kept,  and 
a  few  months  ago  the  time  expired,  the 
seal  was  broken  and  the  documents,  four 
centuries  old,  were  spread  out  and  read. 
They  consisted  of  correspondence  with 
the  eminent  men  of  his  own  era,  poems, 
essays,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  simultane¬ 
ously  published  in  French,  German, 
English,  Spanish  and  Italian.  It  will 
be  something  to  read  the  letters  of  popes, 
kings,  princes,  artists  and  literary  men 
of  that  day,  fresh,  as  it  were,  from  their 
pens ;  and  the  world  that  has  cherished 
the  fame  of  the  great  painter,  sculptor, 
poet,  a  man  in  whom  genius  seemed  to 
revel,  and  who  was  no  less  pious  than 
brilliant,  is  waiting,  in  eager  expecta¬ 
tion,  for  the  delight  of  perusing  these 
long-concealed  treasures. 


He  indeed  is  rich  in  grace,  whose 
graces  are  not  hindered  by  his  riches. 


Dr.  John  Hall,  in  his  Yale  Lectures, 
speaks  of  sermons  to  children  very  sen¬ 
sibly,  as  follows: — “  But  is  there  not  to 
be  an  exception  in  favor  of  sermons  to 
children  ?”  Probably  not.  After  chil¬ 
dren  have  left  the  nursery  they  gene¬ 
rally  get  their  meals  with  the  family. 
This  is  wise.  So  it  is  best  they  should 
do  in  the  church.  Instead  of  singling 
them  out  and  giving  them  a  surfeit  on 
an  exceptional  day,  it  is  better  to  put 
an  incident,  an  anecdote  into  each  ser¬ 
mon,  and  so  put  it  that  the  children 
shall  feel  that  they  are  not  forgotten. 
So  the  habit  of  attending  and  of  listen¬ 
ing  is  cultivated  in  them.  Let  them 
grow  lip  as  part  of  the  Christian  house¬ 
hold,  and  be  witnesses  of  baptisms  and 
communions. 


The  Straight  Furrow. — The  fur¬ 
rows  made  by  Oriental  husbandmen  are 
remarkable  both  for  their  length  and 
their  straightness.  In  order  to  secure 
an  even  furrow,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
the  strictest  watchfulness,  as  the  soil  of 
Palestine  is  loose,  and  the  plough  there 
used  light,  so  that,  unless  the  laborer 
keeps  his  eye  on  the  course  taken  by  the 
machine,  it  is  liable  either  to  sw’erve 
aside  or  glide  over  the  surface  without 
making  any  furrow  at  all.  This  fact 
imparts  additional  force  to  our  Lord’s 
solemn  warning:  “Yo  man,  having  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough,  and  looking 
back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.” 


A  teacher  ought  to  be  ahead  of  his 
class  in  all  things — even  in  promptness 
of  attendance  at  Sunday-school.  If  he 
is  first  in  his  place  there,  he  has  a  de¬ 
cided  start  for  the  day.  He  can  greet 
each  incoming  scholar  with  a  pleasant 
smile  and  a  fitting  word,  and  obtain  a 
fresh  influence  over  them  for  good.  The 
scholars  who  are  in  their  class  before 
the  teacher  often  set  out  for  themselves 
in  ways  of  thinking  and  doing,  and 
the  teacher  fails  to  overtake  them 
during  the  entire  session  hour. — S.  S. 
Times. 


Earl  Shaftesbury  has  recently  said, 
that  “  if  ever  England  was  to  be  per¬ 
meated  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Word 
of  God,  it  would  be,  as  far  as  he  could 
now  see,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Sunday-schools  ” 
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GOSPEL  LESSONS. 


NOVEMBER  7.  LESSON  XLY.  1875. 


Third  Sunday  before  Advent.  St.  Matt.  xxiv.  15-28. 


15.  When  ye  therefore  shall  see  the  abomina¬ 
tion  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the 
prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place,  (whoso  read- 
eth,  let  him  understand,) 

16.  Then  let  them  which  be  in  Judea  flee 
into  the  mountains : 

17.  Let  him  which  is  on  the  housetop  not 
come  down  to  take  any  thing  out  of  his  house  : 

18.  Neither  let  him  which  is  in  the  field  re¬ 
turn  back  to  take  his  clothes. 

19.  And  woe  unto  them  that  are  with  child, 
and  to  them  that  give  suck  in  those  days  ! 

20.  But  pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in 
the  winter,  neither  on  the  sabbath  day : 

21.  For  then  shall  be  great  tribulation,  such 
as  was  not  since  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
this  time,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be. 

22.  And  except  those  days  should  be  shortened, 


there  should  no  flesh  be  saved :  but  for  the  elect’s 
sake  those  days  shall  be  shortened. 

23.  Then  if  any  man  shall  say  unto  you,  Lo, 
here  is  Christ,  or  there ;  believe  it  not. 

24.  For  there  shall  arise  false  Christs,  and 
false  prophets,  and  shall  shew  great  signs  and 
wonders ;  insomuch  that,  if  it  ivere  possible, 
they  shall  deceive  the  very  elect. 

25.  Behold,  I  have  told  you  before. 

26.  Wherefore  if  they  shall  say  unto  you, 
Behold,  he  is  in  the  desert ;  go  not  forth :  be¬ 
hold,  he  is  in  the  secret  chambers ;  believe  it 
not. 

27.  For  as  the  lightning  cometh  out  of  the 
east,  and  shiueth  even  unto  the  west;  so  shall 
also  the  corniug  of  the  Sou  of  man  be. 

28.  For  wheresoever  the  carcass  is,  there  will 
the  eagles  be  gathered  together. 


QUESTIONS. 


15.  Of  what  is  Jesus  speaking  in  this  lesson? 
When  was  Jerusalem  destroyed?  How  many 
years  after  this  prophecy  was  spoken  ?  What 
is  meant  by  the  abomination  of  desolation  f 
In  what  part  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  this  pro¬ 
phecy  found  ? 

16.  W  hat  mountains  ?  Who  should  flee  ? 
Why  ? 

17-20.  What  do  the  warnings  in  these  verses 
indicate?  How  were  Jewish  houses  built? 
What  obstacle  to  flight  would  the  winter  season 
oppose  ?  And  what  the  Sabbath  ? 

2.  Was  there  great  tribulation  at  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem? 

212.  What  days  ?  Does  this  shortening  of  the 
days  refer  to  their  length  or  to  their  number  ? 
By  whom  were  they  shortened  ?  What  is  meant 


by  no  flesh  should  be  saved?  Who  are  the 
elect  ? 

23.  To  what  period  of  time  does  then  refer? 
Whom  does  Christ  warn?  Against  whom  does 
He  warn  ? 

24.  What  are  false  Christs  ?  Did  such  appear 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem?  What  are 
false  prophets  ?  Can  they  work  real  miracles  ? 
2  Thess.  ii.  7-10.  Will  the  godly  be  deceived 
and  led  astray  ?  What  keeps  them  in  the  true 
faith  ? 

26.  What  are  believers  to  do  when  false 
prophets  solicit  them  ? 

27.  Will  the  second  coming  of  Christ  be  sud¬ 
den?  Will  it  be  visible?  Will  all  be  sure  it 
is  Christ  when  He  comes  again  ?  What  must 
you  do  to  be  prepared  for  His  coming? 


CATECHISM. 

XLV.  Lord’s  Day. 
OF  PRAYER. 


116.  Why  is  prayer  necessary  for  Chris¬ 
tians  ? 

Because  it  is  that  chief  part  of  thankfulness 
which  God  requires  of  us ;  and  also,  because 
God  will  give  His  grace  and  Holy  Sjfirit  to 
those  only,  who  with  sincere  desires  continu¬ 
ally  ask  them  of  Him,  and  are  thankful  for 
them. 

117.  What  are  the  requisites  of  that  prayer, 
which  is  acceptable  to  God,  and  which  He  will 
hear? 

First,  that  we  from  the  heart  pray  to  the  one 
true  God  only,  who  hath  manifested  Himself  in 
His  word,  for  all  things  He  hath  commanded  us 
to  ask  of  Him :  secondly,  that  we  rightly  and 
thoroughly  know  our  need  and  misery,  that  so 
we  may  deeply  humble  ourselves  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  His  divine  majesty:  thirdly,  that  we 


be  fully  persuaded  that  He,  notwithstanding  we 
are  unworthy  of  it,  will,  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
our  Lord,  certainly  hear  our  prayer,  as  He  has 
promised  us  in  His  word. 

118.  What  hath  God  commanded  us  to  ask 
of  Him  ? 

All  things  necessary  for  soul  and  body ;  which 
Christ  our  Lord  has  comprised  in  that  prayer 
He  Himself  has  taught  us. 

119.  What  are  the  words  of  that  prayer? 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed 

be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will 
be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  us 
this  day  our  daily  bread,  and  forgive  us  our 
debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors ;  and  lead  us 
not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil. 
For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the 
glory,  for  ever.  Amen. 
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Comments. — 15.  Our  Lord  is  here 
speaking  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  of  the  final  Judgment,  of 
which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  a 
type.  The  holy  city  was  destroyed 
A.  D.  70,  about  forty  years  after  Christ 
spake  these  words.  It  is  difficult  to 
determine  precisely  what  is  meant  by 
the  abomination  of  desolation.  Exposi¬ 
tors  differ  much  in  opinion.  Probably 
it  was  some  desecration  of  the  holy 
temple. 

16.  Warned  beforehand,  those  Jews 
who  believed  in  Christ  were  to  flee  from 
the  impending  destruction.  A  Church 
historian  says  they  fled  to  Pella,  on  the 
east  side  of  Jordan,  north-east  of  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

17-20.  Our  Lord’s  language  indi¬ 
cates  that  there  would  be  need  of  ex¬ 
treme  haste  in  fleeing  from  the  doomed 
city.  Those  escaping  were  not  to  take 
with  them  anything  that  would  hinder 
their  speed.  Jewish  houses  had  flat 
roofs,  access  to  which  was  had  by  both 
outer  and  inner  stairs.  Flight  would 
be  retarded  in  winter  by  unseasonable 
weather.  It  was  the  custom  to  close 
the  city  gates  on  the  Sabbath,  so  that 
exit  would  be  difficult. 

21.  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  by  the 
Roman  army,  commanded  by  the  hea¬ 
then  general  Titus.  During  the  siege 
a  sore  famine  prevailed  in  the  city, 
sweeping  away  thousands  daily.  Pes¬ 
tilence  was  added  to  famine.  The  be¬ 
sieged  were  divided  into  factions,  war¬ 
ring  with  each  other.  The  loss  of  life 
was  awful.  Josephus,  the  Jewish  his¬ 
torian,  says  that  the  ground  was  covered 
with  corpses.  The  number  of  Jews 
slain  is  reported  to  have  been  over  a 
million. 

22.  In  God’s  mercy  various  causes 
combined  to  shorten  the  siege.  Had 
this  not  been  so  the  whole  nation  would 
have  perished.  The  elect  are  those 
who,  at  the  time  Jerusalem  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  were  believers  in  Christ,  and 
also  all  those  who  since  have  and  shall 
become  believers,  down  to  the  end  of 
the  world. 

23.  From  this  verse  on  to  the  close 
of  the  lesson  our  Lord  has  chiefly  in 
view  the  time  intervening  between  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  His  final 
coming.  He  warns  His  people  against 
impostors  appearing  repeatedly  during 
this  interval. 


24.  A  false  Christ  is  a  man  who 
blasphemously  affirms  that  He  is  the 
incarnate  Sou  of  God.  Such  an  oue 
appeared  in  Palestine  about  A.  D.  130. 
He  named  himself  Bar-Cochba ,  i.  e .,  Son 
of  the  Star ,  claiming  that  the  prophecy 
in  Numbers  xxiv.  17  was  fulfilled  in 
him.  He  carried  on  his  imposture  for 
several  years,  gathered  many  followers, 
and  headed  an  insurrection  against  the 
Roman  Government,  in  which  he  and  a 
vast  number  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
perished.  The  Lord’s  elect  cannot  be 
led  astray.  This  impossibility  lies  not  in 
themselves,  but  springs  from  the  power 
of  God’s  grace. 


A  boy  was  once  sailing  down  East 
River,  near  New  York,  which  was  then 
a  very  dangerous  channel.  He  w  atched 
the  old  steersman  with  great  interest, 
and  observed  that  whenever  he  came 
near  a  stick  of  painted  wood  he  changed 
his  course. 

“  Why  do  you  turn  out  for  those  bits 
of  wood  ?”  asked  the  boy. 

The  old  man  looked  up  from  under 
his  shaggy  brows,  too  much  taken  up 
with  his  task  to  talk,  and  simply  growled 
out  “  Rocks.” 

“  Well,  I  would  not  turn  out  for  those 
bits  of  wood,”  said  the  boy,  “  I  would 
go  right  over  them.” 

The  old  man  replied  only  by  a  look. 
“Poor,  foolish  lad,”  it  said,  “how  little 
you  knowT  about  rocks !” 

The  Bible  is  full  of  buoys  to  show 
where  the  rocks  are  hidden. 


A  stream  comes  dowTn  from  among 
the  mountains  and  flows  along  through 
fields  and  meadowTs,  pure,  limpid, 
svreet  and  crystal.  The  thrifty  man 
loves  to  drink  of  its  waters.  But  as  it 
flows  on  it  meets  another  stream  which 
has  flowed  through  towms  and  villages, 
and  has  the  filth  of  stables,  sewers  and 
breweries,  and  the  stained  waters  of 
factories  in  it,  and  which  is  soiled  and 
polluted.  For  a  time  the  two  streams 
flow7  along  without  mingling,  but  soon 
they  begin  to  mix  their  waters  as  they 
flow  together,  until  the  pure,  limpid 
stream  has  lost  its  crystal  and  its  sweet¬ 
ness.  So  it  is  when  our  pure  life  ac¬ 
cepts  the  companionship  of  oue  that  is 
impure.  Soon  it  becomes  tainted  and 
defiled. 
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Second  Sunday  before  Advent.  St.  Matt.  xxv.  31-46. 


31.  "When  the  Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his 
glory,  and  all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then 
shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory : 

32.  And  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  na¬ 
tions:  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from 
another,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from 
the  goats : 

33-  And  he  shall  set  the  sheep  on  his  right 
hand,  but  the  goats  on  the  left. 

34.  Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  his 
right  hand,  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  : 

35.  For  I  was  a  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me 
meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  :  I 
was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in : 

36.  Xaked,  and  ye  clothed  me:  I  was  sick, 
and  ye  visited  me :  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came 
unto  me. 

37.  Then  shall  the  righteous  answer  him,  sav- 
ing,  Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  a  hungered,  and 
fed  thee  t  or  thirsty,  and  gave  thee  drink  ? 

38.  When  saw  we  thee  a  stranger,  and  took 
thee  in  ?  or  naked,  and  clothed  thee  ? 


39.  Or  when  saw  we  thee  sick,  or  in  prison, 
and  came  unto  thee  ? 

40.  And  the  King  shall  answer  and  say  unto 
them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my 
brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me. 

41.  Then  shall  he  say  also  unto  them  on  the 
left  hand,  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever¬ 
lasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels : 

42.  For  I  was  a  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no 
meat :  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink  : 

43.  I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  not  in : 
naked,  and  ye  clothed  me  not:  sick,  and  in 
prison,  and  ye  visited  me  not. 

44.  Then  shall  they  also  answer  him,  saying, 
Lord,  when  saw  we  thee  a  hungered,  or  athirst, 
or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick,  or  in  prison, 
and  did  not  minister  unto  thee? 

45.  Then  shall  he  answer  them,  saying, 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it  not  to  me. 

46.  And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
punishment :  but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal. 


QUESTIONS. 


31.  What  coming  of  Christ  is  here  meant? 
Why  does  He  call  Himself  the  Son  of  man? 
How  will  He  come  ?  Who  will  come  with  Him  ? 
What  does  His  sitting  upon  the  throne  de¬ 
note  ? 

32.  Who  shall  be  gathered  before  Him  ?  For 
what  purpose?  What  is  the  first  act  in  the 
Judgment  ?  Who  are  represented  by  the  sheep  ? 
Who  by  the  goats  ? 

33.  What  does  His  setting  the  sheep  on  His 
right  hand  signify?  What  the  goats  on  the 
left? 

34.  What  will  the  King  say  to  those  on  His 
right  hand  ?  What  is  the  kingdom  they  are  to 
inherit?  By  whom  was  this  kingdom  prepared? 
When?  What  is  meant  by  from,  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world  ? 

35  and  36.  What  else  will  the  King  say  to 
those  on  His  right  hand?  How  many  acts  of 
love  are  here  mentioned  ? 

37-39.  What  answer  will  the  righteous  give  ? 
Will  they  be  surprised  to  hear  their  Lord  say 


they  had  done  such  things  to  Him,  even  though 
they  never  saw  Him  ? 

40.  Does  Christ  explain  what  He  means  in 
verses  35  and  36?  Whom  does  He  mean  by 
my  brethren?  What  great  truth  is  taught  in 
this  verse  ? 

41-43.  What  will  the  King  say  to  those  on 
His  left  hand?  What  is  everlasting  fire  ?  For 
whom  was  this  everlasting  fire  prepared  ?  In 
verse  3t  Jesus  says  that  the  kingdom  was  pre¬ 
pared/or  the  righteous;  in  this  verse  He  says 
that  everlasting  fire  was  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels  :  does  this  difference  imply  that 
God  did  not  design  that  any  of  the  children  of 
men  should  be  lost?  Why  then  are  any  lost? 

Of  what  are  such  works  of  love  mentioned  in 
verses  35  and  36  an  evidence  ?  What  does 
Jesus  say  comprehends  the  whole  of  our  duty? 
St.  Matt.  xxii.  37-40.  If  we  do  not  love  our 
fellow-men,  can  we  love  God  ?  1  John  iv.  20 

and  21.  Is  our  salvation  of  works  or  of  grace? 
Eph.  ii.  8  and  9. 
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120.  Why  hath  Christ  commanded  us  to 
address  God  thus,  “  Our  Father?” 

That  immediately,  in  the  very  beginning  of 
our  prayer,  He  might  excite  in  us  a  childlike 
reverence  for,  and  confidence  in  God,  which 
are  the  foundation  of  our  prayer  ;  namely,  that 
God  is  become  our  father  in  Christ,  and  will 
much  less  deny  us  what  we  ask  of  Him  in 


true  faith,  than  our  parents  refuse  us  earthly 
I  things. 

121.  Why  is  here  added,  which  art  in 
HEAVEN  ?’’ 

Lest  we  should  form  any  earthly  conceptions 
of  God’s  heavenly  majesty,  and  that  we  may 
expect  from  His  almighty  power  all  things 
necessary  for  soul  and  body. 
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Comments. — 31.  Our  Lord  is  here 
speaking  of  His  final  coming  to  judge 
the  world.  The  designation  Son  of  man 
is  employed,  because  the  incarnate  Son 
of  God  will  be  the  Judge.  Once  He 
came  in  great  humiliation,  for  He 
“made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and 
took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant;” 
then  He  will  come  in  glory,  because 
“God  hath  highly  exalted  Him,  and 
given  Him  a  name  which  is  above 
every  name.”  Philip,  ii.  7-9.  The 
throne  of  His  glory  is  the  judgment- 
seat. 

33.  Setting  the  sheep  at  His  right 
hand  signifies  that  they  are  His  chosen, 
accepted  ones;  setting  the  goats  on  the 
left,  signifies  that  they  are  not  accepted. 

34.  The  kingdom  is  the  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness.  2  Peter  iii.  13. 

40.  Christ  owns  as  His  brethren  all 
who  believe  in  Him.  In  a  wider  sense 
He  claims  all  men  as  His  brethren,  for 
He  is  joined  to  them  by  the  ties  of  a 
common  nature.  Heb.  ii.  17.  Our  Lord 
teaches  that  the  good  and  evil  we  do  to 
our  fellow-men  is  done,  by  the  same  act, 
to  Him. 

The  works  of  love  mentioned  in  verses 
35  and  36,  are  the  product  not  of  na¬ 
ture  but  of  grace ;  grace  offered  to  all 
men,  but  not  accepted  and  used  by  all. 


Learning  by  Experience. 


BY  BALFH  WELLS. 


After  a  good  while,  I  learned  that 
Sabbath-school  teaching  was  not  preach¬ 
ing.  It  took  me  a  long  while  to  learn 
that.  I  would  come  before  the  class 
brim-full  of  the  lecture  I  had  prepared, 
and  give  it  to  them.  With  look  and 
voice  and  earnestness  of  manner,  I  could 
manage  to  keep  the  attention  pretty 
well.  I  learned  “  a  better  way.”  I 
learned  to  get  the  lesson  out  of  the  class. 
It  was  hard  work  at  first.  It  was  as 
though  I  had  climbed  a  tree,  and  looked 
down  upon  them,  calling,  “Come  up 
here,  my  dear  boys.”  But  they  would  not 
come !  When  I  climbed  down  from  the 
tree,  and  sat  side  by  side  with  each  of 
them,  we  came  up  together.  Oh  !  this  is 
a  great  need  in  our  teaching.  What  a 
lesson  I  was  taught  when  I  saw  this 


error!  I  saw  that  if  I  would  lift  my 
scholars  up,  I  must  get  underneath 
them,  and  ply  the  truth  as  something 
that  I  have  felt  and  know  myself,  in 
like  condition  and  needs  as  my  scholars 
are  in,  so  that  they  may  be  impressed 
with  the  thought,  “  Our  teacher  has 
been  just  where  we  are,  and  knows  all 
about  it !” 

I  made  another  mistake.  After  I  got 
into  the  catechetical  system,  which  was 
a  good  long  step  on,  (I  think  it  took  me 
eight  years  to  get  there,)  then  I  did  all 
the  thinking  for  them.  I  used  to  think 
it  all  out,  and  my  questionings  were 
confined  mainly  to  “  leading  questions,” 
involving  very  little  thinking  on  the 
part  of  the  class.  And  I  learned  this, 
that  one  single  thought  brought  out 
from  the  scholar  himself  was  worth  a 
year’s  thinking  for  him,  that  a  single 
idea  coming  out  of  anv  of  my  boy’s 
heads  was  of  more  profit  to  the  class 
than  fifty  questions  I  could  put  myself. 
Thus  I  got  at  the  secret  so  often  asked 
of  me,  “  How  in  the  world  do  you  get 
your  boys  to  ask  questions?’’  I  encou¬ 
raged  them  to  speak  their  mind.  I 
helped  their  stammering,  respected  their 
feeble  beginnings,  and  made  myself  one 
with  the  class  in  my  interest  in  the  au- 
swer.  And  with  what  intense  earnest¬ 
ness  did  the  whole  thirteen  of  my  boys 
attend,  when  one  was  expressing  his 
thought  or  asking  a  question. 

Again,  I  have  learned  that,  to  be 
successful  the  teacher  must  be  himself, 
must  teach  on  his  own  plan,  and  not 
attempt  to  imitate  another’s  style. 
Clothe  yourself  in  your  own  garments. 
Do  not  try  on  others’  dresses.  They 
may  not  fit  you  at  all.  Work  out  your 
own  way ;  see  that  it  is  according  to 
the  Word  of  God,  and  then  be  natural, 
be  yourself,  in  imparting  the  truth. 
Many  make  miserable  failures  in  the 
endeavor  to  copy.  They  imitate  only 
the  faults  and  weaknesses  of  others. 

— S.  S.  World. 


Sing. 

Every  Christian  should  sing  in  the 
worship  of  God  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  others  to  sing.  One  voice 
strengthens  auother,  one  soul  stimu¬ 
lates  its  neighbor’s  soul,  and  thus  the 
whole  congregation  is  made  strong  in 
praise. 
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Sunday  before  Advent. 

1.  Then  shall  the  kingdom  of  heaven  be 
likened  unto  ten  virgins,  which  took  their 
lamps,  and  went  forth  to  meet  the  bride¬ 
groom. 

2.  And  five  of  them  were  wise,  and  five  were 
foolish. 

3.  They  that  iuere  foolish  took  their  lamps, 
and  took  no  oil  with  them : 

4.  But  the  wise  took  oil  in  their  vessels  with 
their  lamps. 

5.  While  the  bridegroom  tarried,  they  all 
slumbered  and  slept. 

6.  And  at  midnight  there  was  a  cry  made, 
Behold,  the  bridegroom  cometh ;  go  ye  out  to 
meet  him. 

7.  Then  all  those  virgins  arose,  and  trimmed 
their  lamps. 


St  Matthew  xxv.  1-13. 

8.  And  the  foolish  said  unto  the  wise,  Give 
us  of  your  oil ;  for  our  lamps  are  gone  out. 

9.  But  the  wise  answered,  saying,  Not  so  ;  lest 
there  be  not  enough  for  us  and  you :  but  go  ye 
rather  to  them  that  sell,  and  buy  for  your¬ 
selves. 

10.  And  while  they  went  to  buy,  the  bride¬ 
groom  came ;  and  they  that  were  ready  went 
in  wfith  him  to  the  marriage :  and  the  door  was 
shut. 

11.  Afterward  came  also  the  other  virgins, 
saying,  Lord,  Lord,  open  to  us. 

12.  But  he  answered  and  said,  Verily  I  say 
unto  you,  I  know  you  not. 

13.  Watch  therefore;  for  ye  know  neither 
the  day  nor  the  hour  wherein  the  Son  of  man 
cometh. 


QUESTIONS. 


1.  To  what  solemn  event  does  this  parable 
refer?  What  Jewish  customs  does  Christ  em¬ 
ploy  in  this  representation?  Who  are  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  virgins  ?  Who  by  the  bridegroom  ? 

2.  What  is  said  of  the  virgins  ? 

3  and  4.  What  did  the  foolish  virgins  do  ? 
What  did  the  wise  do?  Was  there  a  separate 
vessel  containing  oil  to  replenish  the  lamps? 
Did  the  foolish  virgins  take  a  supply-vessel 
with  them?  What  do  the  lamps  denote?  What 
does  the  oil  denote  ?  What  sort  of  professing 
Christians  are  represented  by  the  foolish  vir¬ 
gins?  What  by  the  wise  ? 

5.  Was  the  falling  asleep  of  the  virgins 
caused  by  the  delay  of  the  bridegroom  ?  Is  this 
feature  of  the  parable  intended  to  imply  a  cen¬ 
sure  of  the  virgins  ?  Is  our  Lord  long  in  coming 
again?  What  should  we  do  while  He  delays? 

6.  What  cry  was  heard  at  midnight  ?  When 
the  Judgment  Day  comes  what  sound  will  be 
heard?  1  Thess.  iv.  16. 


7.  Did  the  virgins  hear  this  cry?  What 
did  they  do?  Does  this  imply  self-examina¬ 
tion  ? 

8  and  9.  What  did  the  foolish  virgins  ask  of 
the  wise?  AVhat  did  these  reply  ?  Is  it  foolish 
to  look  to  men  for  that  grace  which  God  alone 
can  supply?  Can  any  Christian  have  more  of 
grace  than  he  needs  for  his  own  wants?  Who 
are  represented  by  them  that  sell  ? 

10.  VYho  went  in  with  the  bridegroom  ?  What 
does  this  signify?  What  is  denoted  by  the 
shutting  of  the  door?  . 

11  and  12.  Who  came  afterwards  ?  Had  they 
obtained  oil  ?  What  did  they  say?  What  did 
the  Lord  answer  ?  What  does  His  I  know  you 
not  mean?  Were  the  foolish  virgins  excluded 
from  the  marriage  feast? 

13.  What  warning  is  contained  in  this  verse? 
Will  Christ’s  second  advent  be  unexpected  ? 
Is  there  danger  that  you  may  not  be  prepared 
!  for  His  coming?  What  is  it  to  ivatch? 


122.  Which  is  the  first  petition  ? 

Hallowed  be  thy  name  that  is,  grant 
us  first  rightly  to  know  Thee,  and  to  sanctify, 
glorify  and  praise  Thee  in  all  Thy  works,  in 
which  Thy  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  justice, 


CATECHISM. 

XL  VII.  Lord's  Day. 

mercy,  and 


truth,  are  clearly  displayed,  and 
further  also,  that  we  may  so  order  and  direct  our 
whole  lives,  our  thoughts,  words  and  actions,  as 
that  Thy  name  may  never  be  blasphemed,  but 
rather  honored  and  praised  on  our  account. 


1  Rejoice,  all  ye  believers ! 

And  let  your  lights  appear; 

The  evening  is  advancing, 

And  darker  night  is  near; 

The  Bridegroom  is  arising, 

And  soon  He  draweth  nigh  ; 

Up!  pray,  and  watch,  and  wrestle; 
At  midnight  comes  the  cry. 


2  The  watchers  on  the  mountain 
Proclaim  the  Bridgroom  near ; 
Go  meet  Him  as  He  cometh, 
With  hallelujahs  clear; 

The  marriage-feast  is  waiting, 
The  gates  wide  open  stand ; 

Up  !  up  !  ye  heirs  of  glory  ! 

The  Bridegroom  is  at  hand. 
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Comments. — 1.  This  parable  refers 
to  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  and  to 
the  judgment  awaiting  professing  Chris¬ 
tians.  It  is  based  upon  Jewish  mar¬ 
riage  customs.  Their  nuptials  took 
place  at  night.  At  the  appointed  time 
the  bridegroom,  accompanied  by  male 
friends,  proceeded  to  the  home  of  the 
bride  to  bring  her  to  his  own  house. 
Somewhere,  on  the  way  he  would  re¬ 
turn,  maiden  friends  of  the  bride  were 
in  waiting,  with  lighted  lamps  in  their 
hands.  When  the  procession  approached 
they  joined  it,  went  along  into  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom,  and  took  part 
in  the  marriage  festivities.  In  this  par¬ 
able  the  bridegroom  represents  Christ; 
the  virgins  represent  professing  Chris¬ 
tians;  the  return  of  the  bridegroom 
represents  Christ’s  second  advent. 

3  and  4.  The  lamps  signify  Christian 
profession.  The  oil  signifies  spiritual 
life.  Both  classes  are  represented  as 
having  lamps,  and  as  having  oil  in 
them.  But  there  is  this  great  difference, 
that  the  wise  have  a  supply  of  oil  to  re¬ 
plenish  their  lamps,  while  the  foolish 
have  none.  Both  the  wise  and  the 
foolish  virgins  represent  persons  who 
have  made  a  beginning  in  a  true  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  .  The  wise  make  constant  use 
of  the  divinely  appointed  means,  and 
thereby  grow  in  grace;  the  foolish  ne¬ 
glect  the  use  of  means,  being  satisfied 
with  what  they  have  and  are.  Unlike 
St.  Paul,  they  say:  “  We  have  already 
attained;  we  are  already  perfect.” 

8  and  9.  “  Every  man  must  live  by 
his  own  faith.  The  wise  virgins  did  all 
they  could  for  their  unfortunate  com¬ 
panions.  They  gave  them  the  best 
counsel  possible  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  when  they  said :  Go  ye  rather  to 
them  that  sell ,  and  buy  for  yourselves ; 
i.  e.,  turn  to  the  dispensers  of  heavenly 
grace,  to  them  whom  God  has  appointed 
in  the  Church  as  channels  of  His  gifts ; 
or,  as  some  would  explain  it,  to  the 
prophets  and  apostles,  and  learn  from 
their  words  and  teaching  how  to  revive 
the  work  of  God  in  your  souls,  if  yet 
there  be  time.” 

11  and  12.  It  is  not  said  that  they 
obtained  oil ;  rather,  having  sought  for 
it  in  vain,  they  come  looking  for  mercy 
when  it  is  the  time  of  judgment.  The 
Lord  does  not  disclaim  knowledge  of 
them,  but  He  refuses  to  acknowledge 
them  as  His  own,  refuses  to  regard  them 


worthy  to  enter  in  to  the  marriage 
Supper  of  the  Lamb. 


Robbing  God. 


One  Sunday  a  gentleman  was  going 
to  Church.  On  his  way  he  saw  a  num¬ 
ber  of  boys  playing  on  the  common. 
He  wanted  very  much  to  show  them 
how  wrong  it  was  for  them  to  be  so 
doing;  but  he  knew  that  if  he  began  to 
reprove  them  they  would  not  listen  to 
him.  So  he  walked  leisurely  up  to 
them,  and  sat  down  on  the  grass.  Pre¬ 
sently,  in  a  pleasant,  familiar  tone,  he 
said,  “  Boys,  I  want  to  tell  you  a  story.” 

Directly  they  all  gathered  around 
him,  and  he  began  as  follows : 

“  There  was  once  a  good  man  who 
was  noted  for  his  kindness  and  liberal¬ 
ity.  At  the  time  of  which  I  speak  he 
was  on  a  journey.  As  he  was  pursuing 
his  way  along  a  lonely  road,  he  met  a 
man  who  represented  himself  as  having 
suffered  a  great  loss,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  in  deep  distress.  With 
his  usual  kindness  the  good  man  drew 
out  his  purse,  and  after  examining  it, 
he  said,  ‘  I  have  only  seven  pounds  with 
me,  but  I  think  that  with  one  pound  I 
can  get  to  the  end  of  my  journey,  and 
you  shall  have  the  rest.’  With  this  he 
handed  the  man  the  six  pounds.  Was 
not  that  generous?  Would  not  you 
have  thought  that  the  beggar  must 
have  gone  off,  feeling  very  grateful  and 
contented  ?  Certainly,  we  should  have 
expected  this.  But  he  did  no  such  thing. 
He  was  not  a  beggar  at  all,  but  a  robber  ; 
and  seeing  that  the  good  man  had  still 
one  pound  in  his  purse,  he  knocked  him 
down  with  a  club,  and  stole  his  last 
pound  from  him.” 

The  boys  were  very  indignant  on 
hearing  this.  They  all  cried  out  against 
the  shameful  conduct  of  the  robber. 

“  Now,”  said  the  gentleman  ;  “  let  me 
tell  you  boys,  this  is  just  what  you  are 
doing.  God  has  given  you  freely  six 
davs  out  of  the  seven  for  your  own  use. 
He  has  kept  only  one  for  Himself,  to 
be  kept  holy,  and  spent  in  worshiping 
Him  ;  and  yet  you  are  so  mean  as  to 
rob  Him  even  of  that!” 

The  boys  hung  down  their  heads. 
They  had  not  a  word  to  say,  but  broke 
up  their  play  and  went  off. —  The  Bibli¬ 
cal  Treasury. 
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A  Governor  in  a  Hogshead. 


A  good-natured  philanthropist  was 
walking  along  the  docks  one  Sunday 
morning,  when  he  found  a  boy  asleep 
in  a  hogshead.  He  shook  him  till  he 
was  wide  awake,  and  then  opened  the 
following  conversation  : 

“What  are  you  doing  here,  boy?” 

“I  slept  here  all  night,  sir,  for  I  had 
no  other  place  to  sleep  in.” 

“  How  is  that  ?  Have  you  no  father 
or  mother  ?  Who  takes  care  of  you  ?” 

“My  father  drinks,  sir,  and  I  don’t 
know  where  he  is.  I  have  to  take  care 
of  myself,  for  my  mother’s  dead ;  she 
died  not  long  ago.”  And  at  the  men¬ 
tion  of  her  name  the  boy’s  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

“  Well,  come  along  with  me.  I’ll 
give  you  a  home  and  look  after  you  as 
weli  as  I  can.” 

The  child  thus  adopted  on  the  wharf 
was  taken  to  a  happy  home.  He  was 
sent  to  a  common  school,  to  a  commer¬ 
cial  school,  to  a  classical  school,  and 
afterwards  employed  as  clerk  in  the 
store  of  his  benefactor.  When  he  be¬ 
came  of  age,  his  friend  and  benefactor 
said  to  him,  “  You  have  been  a  faithful 
and  honest  boy  and  man,  and  if  you 
will  make  three  promises,  I  will  furnish 
you  with  goods  and  letters  of  credit,  so 
that  you  can  start  business  at  the  West 
on  your  own  account.” 

“  What  promises  do  you  wish  me  to 
make  ?”  inquired  the  young  man. 

“  First,  that  you  will  not  drink  intox¬ 
icating  liquors  of  any  kind.” 

“  I  agree  to  that.” 

“  Second,  that  you  will  not  use  profane 
speech.” 

“  I  agree  to  that.” 

“  Third,  that  you  will  not  become  a 
politician.” 

“  I  agree  to  that.” 

The  young  man  started  business  in 
the  West,  and  by  minding  his  own 
business  in  a  few  years  he  became  a 
rich  man.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he 
came  East,  and  called  upon  his  friend 
and  adopted  father.  In  the  course  of  a 
happy  interview,  the  philanthropist 
asked  his  adopted  son  if  he  had  kept 
his  total  abstinence  pledge. 

“Yes,”  was  the  answer. 

“  Have  you  abstained  from  the  use 
of  profane  speech  ?”a 


“  Yes,”  said  the  man  with  emphasis. 

“  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with 
politics  ?” 

The  visitor — the  adopted  son  perhaps 
I  should  have  said  — blushed  and  said, 
“  Without  my  consent  I  was  nominated 
for  Governor  of  my  State,  and  elected. 
I  am  now  on  my  way  to  Washington  to 
transact  important  business  for  the 
State.” 

Did  ever  a  hogshead  turn  out  so  good 
a  thing  as  a  teetotal  governor  before  ? 
It  had  to  be  emptied  of  its  wine  before 
it  could  be  a  shelter  for  the  little  Arab, 
who  ran  wild  in  that  wilderness  of 
marble  and  mortar,  the  great  city  of 
New  York. 

The  streets  and  wharves  of  the  great 
metropolis  of  commerce  invite  mission¬ 
ary  effort,  and  the  writer  hopes  that  the 
little  waifs  afloat  on  the  waves  of  out¬ 
door  life  will  not  be  neglected. —  George 
W.  Bungay. 


Voltaire’s  remark  concerning  the 
physicians  of  France,  “that  they  put 
drugs  of  which  they  know  little,  into 
bodies  of  which  they  know  less,”  may 
suggest  to  teachers  the  necessity  of 
understanding  whom  as  well  as  what 
they  teach.  Whilst  truth  is  immutable, 
the  methods  of  presenting  truth  are 
various,  and  this  variety  must  arise  from 
and  be  adapted  to  those  to  whom  the 
truth  is  presented. 

How  Men  should  be  Drawn. — 
You  may  shake  the  magnetic  needle 
from  its  position,  but  it  returns  again 
the  moment  you  leave  it  to  itself.  In 
like  manner  believers  may  fall  into  sin, 
and  deviate  from  the  line  of  duty,  but 
no  sooner  have  thev  leisure  for  reflec- 

V 

tion  than  they  endeavor  to  amend  and 
resume  a  life  of  godliness. —  Gotthold. 
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BEGIN  IN  TIME. 


The  close  of  the  year  for  the  Guar¬ 
dian  is  approaching.  Now  is  the  time 
to  raise  clubs  of  subscribers.  Sunday 
Schools  or  congregations  taking  twenty- 
five,  fifty,  or  one  hundred  copies,  will 
get  the  Guardian  at  reduced  rates ;  the 
larger  the  number  the  lower  the  rates. 
But  these  lists  of  new  subscribers  ought 
by  all  means  to  be  sent  to  the  publishers 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  For  terms 
see  the  fourth  page  of  the  cover. 

Need  of  Help. 

AYe  greatly  need  more  contributors 
to  the  Guardian.  Many  pastors,  whose 
Sunday-school  teachers  take  it,  might 
do  them  and  others  a  good  service  by 
writing  for  it.  We  entreat  them  to  aid 
us  in  this  good  work. 


Autumn  Spiritualized. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 

In  Germany  the  closing  festival  of 
the  Church  Year  is  called  the  Todten- 
fest — the  festival  in  memory  of  the 
dead.  It  comes  on  the  Sunday  before 
Advent.  In  this  country,  too,  not  a 
few  Reformed  and  Lutheran  pastors 
observe  it.  A  funeral  sermon  is  preached 
in  memory  of  all  the  members  of  the 
congregation  who  have  died  during  the 
year  preceding,  and  words  of  comfort 
and  hope  are  spoken  to  all  who  mourn 
the  loss  of  departed  ones.  The  whole 
is  a  solemn  summing  up  of  death’s 
doings  in  the  flock  during  the  year,  and 
in  hymns  and  prayers  all  the  bereave¬ 
ments  and  sorrows  caused  thereby  are 
23 


devoutly  brought  before  the  Lord. 
During  many  years  have  we  observed 
this  festival.  Sometimes  we  read  a  list 
of  the  names  of  the  deceased,  their  re¬ 
spective  ages  and  their  virtues,  if  such 
thev  had,  attended  with  such  comments 
and  commendations  as  their  life  may 
suggest. 

We  deem  this  a  festival  worthy  to  be 
observed,  and  commend  its  observance 
to  others.  It  happens  at  a  very  oppor¬ 
tune  time.  For  fifty-two  Sundays 
Christians  have  devoutly  followed  the 
Saviour,  from  His  conception  to  His 
glorification,  and  the  establishing  of  His 
Church.  On  the  festivals  commemo¬ 
rating  the  leading  events  of  His  life, 
Christmas,  Good  Friday,  Easter,  and 
Whit-Sunday,  they  solemnly  gathered 
around  the  Cross  to  partake  of  the  holy 
communion.  And  now,  on  the  threshold 
of  His  birth,  they  pause  around  the 
graves  of  the  departed,  as  did  the 
ancient  Christians,  singing  hymns  of 
comforting  adoration  and  praise  for  the 
victory  vouchsafed  to  those  who  have 
gone  to  inherit  the  promises. 

In  Brazil  the  mournful  song  of  a 
bird  is  taken  to  be  a  message  which  the 
dead  send  to  their  surviving  friends  on 
earth,  and  they  accordingly  treat  the 
feathery  messenger  with  kindly  respect. 
And  after  our  swallows,  blackbirds, 
martins,  and  other  birds  of  passage 
have  departed,  the  few  that  remain 
with  us  chirp  and  sing  in  broken  and 
mournful  passages,  as  though  they  felt 
more  like  sobbing  than  singing.  And 
we  have  sometimes  thought  that  the 
Brazilian  theory  may  not  be  altogether 
an  empty  fancy.  Those  who  have  an 
ear  to  hear  the  voice  of  truth  in  things 
natural,  and  are  in  religious  sympathy 
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with  the  teachings  of  Nature,  hear  and 
feel  sermons  in  these  autumnal  sounds, 
as  touching  as  they  are  true.  The  old 
Sclavonic  tribes  began  their  year  in 
autumn.  To  their  simple,  untutored 
minds  the  most  natural  terminus  of  the 
year  was  the  season  in  which  the  grass 
withered  and  the  flower  thereof  faded 
away  ;  when  the  tinted  leaves  faded  and 
fell,  floating  in  the  air  and  falling 
like  large  snow-flakes  in  a  winter’s 
storm,  rustling  and  drifting  together  in 
dells  and  plains,  as  if  seeking  a  grave 
wherein  to  return  to  the  dust.  Theirs  was 
a  natural  division  of  time.  After  their 
harvests  had  been  gathered  and  gar¬ 
nered,  and  kind  Nature  had  poured  its 
bounteous  products  into  their  laps,  be¬ 
fore  it  gently  sank  into  inactive  repose 
for  a  season,  when  old  things  had  passed 
away,  and  preparing  for  all  things  to 
become  new — at  that  period  it  was  be¬ 
fitting  to  mark  the  opening  of  the  new 
year. 

The  scenes  and  surroundings  of  Au¬ 
tumn  excite  sad  and  solemn  reflections 
in  thinking  and  sensitive  minds.  These 
yearly  dyings  remind  one  of  Paul,  who 
felt  that  he  “died  daily."  Even  the 
irrational  creation  seems  to  be  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  general  passing  away  of 
things.  1  he  cattle  low  less.  T  ou 
seldom  hear  the  crowing  of  a  cock,  or 
the  cackling  of  a  hen,  though  she  daily 
lay  her  egg.  The  most  birds  have  left 
us  for  parts  unknown  ;  left  like  the  dear 
sainted  dead,  for  a  more  genial  clime. 
The  few  that  remain  either  will  not  or 
cannot  sing.  They  chirp  in  broken 
sounds,  more  like  sobbing  than  singing. 
Their  pipes  seem  muffled.  The  nightin¬ 
gale,  whose  notes  are  so  melodious  in 
early  summer,  now  seldom  gets  above 
a  melancholy  croak.  The  instrument 
seems  to  be  out  of  tune ;  the  singing 
organs  seem  to  be  deranged  by  a  serious 
cold. 

How  much  all  this  resembles  human 
life — a  graphic  panorama  of  a  great 
living  reality.  The  spring  or  youth  of 
.  life  is  sweetly  musical  and  merry.  Then 
one  breathes^ in  an  atmosphere  freighted 
with  pleasant  odors  and  sounds.  Like 
the  early  birds,  one  nimbly  skips  and 
sweeps  along  the  path  of  life  in  mirth¬ 
ful  glee.  Like  them,  too,  every  nerve 
and  organ  are  tuned  to  pleasing  impres¬ 
sions  from  without,  trembling  with 
delight  at  every  touch  of  God’s  good¬ 


ness.  By  degrees  one  loses  the  musical 
and  mirthful  tension.  Gradually  the 
nerves  are  unstrung.  The  senses  be¬ 
come  less  acute.  The  sight  becomes 
dim,  the  hearing  dull,  the  voice  screechy 
and  husky.  By  and  by,  like  the  night¬ 
ingale,  the  aged,  weary  pilgrim  sings 
his  plaintive  songs  with  but  “a  single, 
low,  croaking  note." 

There  is  no  escape  from  this  decay — 
no  discharge  in  this  war.  The  tall, 
sturdy  elm,  in  its  exuberance  of  life, 
with  a  great  trunk  and  bushy  foliage, 
no  less  than  the  more  frail  cherry  and 
peach,  must  see  itself  stripped  of  its 
beautiful  garb.  It  has  withstood  the 
mighty  sweep  of  the  tempest  for  fifty 
years ;  it  can  not  withstand  the  yearly 
decay  of  its  leaves.  They  must  fall 
before  the  scythe  of  decay  no  less  than 
the  delicate  clover  blades  around  its 
trunk.  The  showy  autumn  dahlia  must 
depart  no  less  than  the  humble  mignon¬ 
ette.  The  sweet-smelling  rose  which 
you  have  so  tenderly  nursed  in  your 
garden,  must  perish  no  less  than  its 
wild  sister,  blooming  and  blushing  un¬ 
seen  in  some  bleak  mountain  solitude, 
wasting  its  fragrance  on  the  desert  air. 

There  is  one  battle  which  all  must- 
fight,  and  in  which  all  must  fall.  Nor 
beauty  nor  strength,  nor  wealth  nor 
wisdom,  can  bribe  the  king  of  terrors 
from  your  door.  Goliath  falls  at  the 
hands  of  the  little  son  of  Jesse.  The 
beautiful  Absalom  dies  before  Mephi- 
bosheth,  the  deformed  son  of  Jonathan. 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  at  length,  in 
spite  of  all  the  careful  and  costly  em¬ 
balming  of  his  corpse,  mingles  with  the 
dust  like  the  leprous  beggar  who  looked 
at  him  from  afar.  Wellington  and  his 
valet,  Washington  and  his  groom,  Napo¬ 
leon  and  the  street-sweepers  of  Paris, 
now  all  mingle  their  dust  with  the  same 
common  earth,  where  one  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  the  other. 

“  The  tall,  the  wise,  the  reverend  head, 
Must  lie  as  low  as  ours.” 

Not  only  in  the  Autumn  of  our 
earthly  course  are  we  liable  to  die.  But 
in  the  summer  or  spring  tide.  The 
deadly  frosts  of  life  *are  as  fatal  in 
June  as  in  January,  in  May  as  in 
March. 

c‘  Leaves  have  their  time  to  fall, 

And  flowers  to  wither  at  the  North  wind’s  breath, 
But  thou  hast  all  seasons  for  thine  own  O  death.” 
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Autumn  is  the  period  for  introver¬ 
sion  of  thought.  When  sight  and  hear¬ 
ing,  the  organs  through  which  we  com¬ 
municate  with  the  outer  world,  are  fail¬ 
ing,  the  mind  naturally  turns  inward 
upon  itself.  The  doors  of  the  senses, 
through  which  pleasurable  impressions 
find  ingress  to  the  soul,  being  choked 
up  with  the  accretions  of  time,  one 
turns  to  the  life  past,  inwardly  to  his 
own  heart,  and  upward  to  the  rest  re¬ 
maining  for  the  weary.  Blessed  are 
those  who,  when  the  loneliness  of  old 
age  comes  upon  them,  can  draw 
comfort  through  many  pleasant  memo¬ 
ries  from  a  life  well  spent  in  the 
service  of  Christ.  But  unutterably 
dreary  is  the  retrospect  of  a  life  mis¬ 
spent  in  sin,  where  there  is  no  strength 
or  time  left  to  repair  the  damage  of  it. 
Bleak  and  desolate  is  closing  life, 
reached  over  a  pathway  of  impenitence, 
where  Christ  and  His  cause  have  been 
neglected !  Hopeless  is  the  outlook 
from  life’s  evening  uporr  the  world  be¬ 
yond  the  grave,  when  the  soul  is  not 
at  peace  with  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth, 
before  whom  it  must  shortly  appear. 

The  hazy  afternoons  have  lured  us 
to  the  graves  of  the  departed.  Our 
steps  among  the  rustling  leaves  in  the 
path  called  up  many  sad  reflections.  Of 
their  own  accord  some  of  the  leaves 
sought  a  place  on  the  grassy  mounds. 
We  loiter  around  their  remains  and 
muse  over  their  worth  and  our  own 
mortality.  Soon  the  storms  of  winter 
will  gather  around  us.  The  shutters 
will  be  closed,  and  the  family  will 
gather  around  its  cozy  fireside,  these 
long  winter  evenings.  Some  absent, 
sainted  one  will  be  lovingly  thought 
and  spoken  of.  And  few  families  there 
are  which  have  not  their  representatives 
in  the  cemetery. 

“  There  is  no  flock,  however  watched  and 
tended, 

But  one  dead  lamb  is  there, 

There  is  no  fireside,  howsoe’er  defended, 

But  has  one  vacant  chair. 

The  air  is  full  of  farewells  for  the  dying, 

And  mournings  for  the  dead ; 

The  heart  of  Rachel  for  her  children  crying, 

Will  not  be  comforted.” 

In  its  own  way  Nature  sorrows  not 
as  those  without  hope.  The  plants  and 
flowers  die,  but  the  roots  remain  and 
live.  Trees  are  unclothed,  only  to  be 
again  clothed  upon  with  new  garments. 
They  are  not  dead.  Each  after  its  kind 


and  type  will  revive  again,  and  shoot 
out  its  flowers  and  foliage  anew,  after 
the  chill  winter  shall  be  over.  Plants 
now  seeminglv  dead  will  again  have 
their  buds  and  blades  as  before.  They 
are  not  dead  but  only  sleeping,  to  be 
awakened  again  at  the  call  of  reviving 
spring.  A  Christian,  who  has  the  root 
of  grace  in  him,  dies  but  like  the  leaves 
aud  plants  in  Autumn.  Only  that 
which  wre  see  dies.  But  the  unseen  is 
the  more  powerful,  more  precious  and 
more  durable  part  of  our  being.  Christ 
in  us,  the  hope  of  glory,  will  outlive 
the  grave.  Will  raise  us  up  at  the 
last  day.  Then  “  we  shall  be  like  Him, 
for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.”  When 
the  resurrection  season  dawns  the  world 
shall  be  repeopled  by  myriads  of  be¬ 
lievers,  who  shall  arise  from  the  earth 
like  new1  plants  from  old  roots  in  the 
spring  season.  Then  “  corruption  shall 
put  on  incorruption,  and  mortality  shall 
be  swallowed  up  of  life.” 

A  dear  Christian  friend  writes  to  us : 

“  Sixteen  months  ago  I  laid  my  dear 
wrife  in  the  grave.  Since  then  not  a  single 
emotion  of  pleasure  has  touched  my  sor¬ 
rowing  heart.  For  twenty-eight  years  we 
lived  together,  without  ever  having  been 
separated  from  one  another  for  a  week  at 
a  time.  After  death  has  separated  us  we 
only  realize  how  truly  man  and  wife  are 
one  flesh.  I  feel  daily  that  the  better  part 
of  myself  is  in  the  grave.  My  joy  on  earth 
seenfs  to  be  blotted  out,  and  all  my  ener¬ 
gies  and  feeling  of  interest  in  life  have 
forsaken  me.” 

How  dreary  the  desolation  of  this  dear 
brother’s  heart  and  home.  And  the 
world  is  full  of  mourners  like  him.  Not 
that  they  sorrow  as  those  who  have  no 
hope.  For  they  know  that  it  is  well 
with  the  departed.  And  they  them¬ 
selves  have  a  sure  hope  of  a  happy  re¬ 
union  with  them  in  the  Land  ot  the 
Blest.  But  so  vitally  intimate  has 
their  union  on  earth  been  that  even  a 
temporary  separation  tears  part  of  their 
life  from  them.  “Judge  no  man  until 
you  have  stood  in  his  place.”  It  will 
not  avail  to  tell  the  sorrow -stricken 
soul :  “  You  must  submit  to  the  will  of 
God.  It  cannot  be  altered  now.  Whom 
the  Lord  lovetli  He  chasteueth.  Your 
dear  ones  are  now  happy  in  heaven. 
By  and  by  you  will  meet  them  again.” 
All  this  may  be  true,  but  will  not  heal 
the  bruised  heart.  More  comfort  can 
you  give  by  extending  a  brother’s  or  a 
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sister’s  sympathizing  hand,  and  weeping 
with  them  that  weep.  When  Goethe’s 
wife  died  in  his  old  age,  the  great  old 
man  knelt  aside  of  her  corpse,  and  said : 
“Thou  wilt  not  forsake  me!  No,  no; 
thou  must  not  forsake-  me.”  When 
Baron  Bunsen  was  on  his  death-bed  he 
said:  “All  bridges  that  one  builds 
through  life  fail  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
and  nothing  remains  but  the  bridge  of 
the  Saviour.”  Blessed  is  the  Christian 
mourner  who  can  realize  this.  St. 
Augustine  says  :  He  alone  never  loseth 
what  is  dear  to  him,  to  whom  all  things 
are  dear  in  “  Him  w7ho  is  never  lost.” 

Yes,  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf.  Some 
are  rapidly  smitten  by  fell  disease  as 
flowers  by  the  sharp  frost  of  Autumn. 
Others  grow  old  gently  and  gradually, 
without  an  excess  of  joy  or  sorrow,  like 
the  Abbot  in  Longfellow’s  Golden 
Legend : 

“  Time  has  laid  his  hand 
Upon  my  heart,  gently,  not  smiting  it, 

But  as  a  harper  lays  his  open  palm 
Upon  his  harp,  to  deaden  the  vibrations.” 

Perhaps  we  make  too  much  account 
of  the  distance  that  intervenes  between 
the  state  of  the  saints  on  earth  a  nd 
saints  in  heaven.  To  mortal  ken  they 
are  out  of  our  sight,  but  to  the  eye  of 
faith  they  are  ours  still.  “  What  if 
earth  be  but  the  shadow  of  heaven — 
each  to  the  other  like  more  than  on 
earth  we  think !”  To  the  author  of 
Paradise  Lost  and  Begained  such  a 
thought  seems  natural.  But  is  there 
not  something  in  it  for  us,  too,  to  think 
about  ?  The  sister  of  the  saintly  Julius 
Hare  said,  wheu  dying  : 

“  The  valley  of  death  is  very  dark, 
but  there  is  life  at  the  end  of  it.” 

There  at  least  the  mourning  pilgrim 
will  see  light  on  this  subject,  if  no 
sooner.  Then  we  shall  find  that  these 
heart-breakings,  losses  and  separations 
are  not  as  serious  as  we  took  them  to  be. 

“It  is  appointed  me  to  die, 

And  it  will  seem  no  more  to  thee, 

Than  if  at  the  village,  on  market  day, 

I  should  a  little  longer  stay 
Than  I  am  used.” 


If  a  soul  be  lost,  the  man  is  lost.  The 
body  is  but  as  a  boat  fastened  to  the 
stern  of  a  stately  ship,  if  the  ship  sink, 
the  boat  follows  :t. 


“A  Root  out  of  Dry  Ground.” 

St.  Paul  says,  “  The  invisible  things 
of  him,  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by 
the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eter¬ 
nal  power  and  Godhead.  ’  To  every  one 
who  can  read  it,  the  face  of  nature  is 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  disclosing 
the  character  of  the  unseen  world.  Our 
earth  is  a  glorious  parable  speaking  to 
us  of  its  Maker.  To  this  fact  the  bless¬ 
ed  Lord  directs  attention  by  His  teach¬ 
ings.  His  parables  were  simply  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Nature’s  language  into  the  ver¬ 
nacular  tongue  of  the  people  among 
whom  He  lived.  The  Jews  were  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  vine,  the  light,  and  bread. 
These  in  a  utilitarian  point  of  view, 
were  of  great  importance,  but  after  all 
only  a  “  shadow  of  good  things  to 
come,”  whilst  “the  body  is  of  Christ.” 
He  is  the  true  bread  that  came  down 
from  heaven,  the  true  vine  of  which  all 
men  should  become  branches,  the  true 
light  that  lighteth  every  man  that  com- 
eth  into  the  world.  It  was  this  convic¬ 
tion  that  led  Christians  in  apostolic  times 
to  regard  the  unseen  world  as  of  greater 
importance  than  the  things  which  are 
seen.  Even  in  our  age,  however  much 
discredited,  the  unseen  manifests  its  re¬ 
ality  above  that  which  is  visible,  in  many 
ways.  This  appears  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  telegraph  and  the  power  of  steam, 
by  which  the  work  of  the  world  is  per¬ 
formed  and  the  messages  of  nations  are 
flashed  with  electric  speed  to  the  most 
distant  points  of  the  earth.  The  unseen 
is  the  real  and  the  true.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  (chap.  53 :  2,)  speaks  of  Christ 
growing  up  before  God  “as  a  root  out 
of  dry  ground.”  The  student  of  geog¬ 
raphy  is  aware  that  the  central  and 
western  parts  of  South  Africa  are  to  a 
very  great  extent  deprived  of  rain.  The 
soil  is  made  up  of  light  sand  which  gives 
to  the  sun  a  glaring  intensity  that  might 
naturally  be  regarded  as  unfavorable  to 
the  existence  of  both  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  life.  And  yet  strange  as  it  may 
be,  those  regions  are  productive  in  both 
these  respects.  He  who  provided  the  cam¬ 
el  with  an  internal  organism  for  treasur¬ 
ing  up  water  to  answer  its  purposes  for 
many  days,  has  also  provided  that  dry 
country  with  plants  adapted  to  its  pecu¬ 
liarities.  The  plants  are  tuberous,  and 
their  bulbs  are  buried  far  down  beneath 
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the  surface  of  the  ground,  so  that  the 
effects  of  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  do 
not  reach  them.  These  bulbs,  succulent 
in  structure,  are  tilled  with  a  cool  and 
refreshing  fluid,  and  the  plants  which 
spring  from  them  have  leaves  of  sucn  a 
porous  character  as  enables  them  to  im¬ 
bibe  and  retain  moisture  from  the  dry 
atmosphere  of  the  region.  F ull  of  moist¬ 
ure,  amid  a  dusty  soil  and  a  heated  at¬ 
mosphere,  they  appear  to  be  independ¬ 
ent  of,  and  to  defy  their  surroundings. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  vegetation  of 
some  parts  of  the  Arabian  desert  with 
which  Isaiah  was  familiar.  And  hence 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  prophet  points 
men  to  it  and  says  of  Jesus,  He  shall 
grow  up  as  a  root  out  of  dry  ground. 
The  Lord  took  on  Him  our  nature,  be¬ 
came  incarnate,  and  yet  was  without 
sin,  rising  above  the  embarrassments  of 
corruption,  though  touched  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  our  infirmities.  The  plant  re¬ 
ceived  only  a  mechanical  support  from 
the  soil  in  which  it  grew.  All  around 
dry  and  dusty  it  was  full  of  moisture, 
and  thus  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  a  world  of 
death,  had  life  in  Himself.  He  is  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life,  and  believ¬ 
ers  are  said  to  be  “  complete  in  Him.” 
By  faith  they  “  put  on  Christ,”  become 
partakers  of  Him,  and  thus  have  the 
germ  of  all  grace  and  virtue,  and  shall 
never  want  any  good  thing.  The  root 
out  of  dry  ground  includes  in  itself  all 
the  blossoms  and  fruit  of  its  after  devel¬ 
opment,  and  in  the  Blessed  Redeemer 
may  be  found  every  grace  and  perfec¬ 
tion  needed  to  complete  the  Christian 
character,  whether  of  an  individual  or 
a  nation.  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  his 
most  successful  attainments  says,  “By 
the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am.”  And 
on  another  occasion/4 1  am  crucified  with 
Christ:  nevertheless  I  live;  yet  not  I, 
but  Christ  liveth  in  me.”  Separate 
from  the  Saviour  the  efforts  of  men  to  se¬ 
cure  a  satisfying  portion  may  be  com¬ 
pared  to  the  habits  of  a  strauge  plant  of 
Central  America,  a  species  of  club-moss, 
endowed  with  remarkable  properties. 
When  all  the  moisture  is  extracted  from 
the  ground  where  it  is  rooted  it  becomes 
detached  from  the  soil,  rolls  itself  up 
into  a  ball  and  is  carried  before  the 
wind  until  it  reaches  some  damp  place, 
some  marsh,  or  bank  of  a  stream,  when 
it  slowly  uncoils  and  roots  again,  as¬ 
sumes  its  former  freshness,  develops  its 


seed  and  casts  it  abroad.  And  after  the 
soil  becomes  dry  it  repeats  its  old  pil¬ 
grim  practice,  taking  advantage  of  the 
wind  as  before.  How  like  the  man  who 
is  detached  from  Christ!  Beautifully 
and  truthfully  has  it  been  sail,  “The 
Creator  is  the  creature’s  home.  *  Neither 
spirit  of  angel  nor  soul  of  man  can 
rest  short  of  God.  They  can  anchor 
nowhere  save  in  the  capacious  harbor 
of  His  infinite  perfections.  All  things 
teach  us  this  beautiful  truth.  All  things 
that  find  us  wandering  lead  us  home 
again,  to  the  bosom  of  our  eternal  Fa¬ 
ther.”  Thus  felt  Isaiah  when  pointing 
to  the  root  out  of  dry  ground,  aud  thus 
taught  the  Blessed  Lord  when  speaking 
to  the  woman  of  Samaria.  At  Jacob’s 
well  He  said,  “  Whosoever  driuketh  of 
this  water  shall  thirst  again  ;  but  who¬ 
soever  drinketh  of  the  water  that  I  shall 
give  him  shall  never  thirst ;  but  the 
water  that  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in 
him  a  well  of  water  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life.”  The  happiness  of  the 
man  who  is  joined  to  Christ,  our  living 
head,  is  independent  of  outward  things 
to  a  very  great  degree.  Its  source  lies 
deep  within,  welling  up  in  the  soul. 
Such  a  fountain  is  perennial  in  its  bless¬ 
ings,  and  like  those  waters  which  spring¬ 
ing  up  from  the  very  base  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  warm  in  winter  and  cold  in  sum¬ 
mer,  have  their  streams  marked  with 
everlasting  green.  But  earthly  sources 
of  support  and  comfort  fail.  How  strong 
the  arm  of  the  patriot  father  in  defence 
of  home  and  family,  and  how  undying 
the  love  of  a  faithful  mother  in  her  nur¬ 
turing  care  toward  her  tender  babe,  aud 
yet  how  little  to  be  depended  on  !  In 
the  war  started  by  the  Sepoy  mutiny  in 
India,  a  party  of  General  Havelock’s 
soldiers  entered  a  cottage  that  stood  on 
ground  from  which  they  had  driven  the 
enemy  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
Their  attention  was  attracted  by  an  in¬ 
fant’s  cry,  and  they  paused  to  gaze  up¬ 
on  a  spectacle,  which,  accustomed  as 
they  were  to  scenes  of  blood,  still  stirred 
their  hearts  to  tenderest  sympathy.  At 
the  threshold  of  the  door,  lay  pierced 
with  deadly  balls,  the  corpse  of  the  fa¬ 
ther,  who  had  fallen  defending  his  home, 
and  on  the  floor  amid  a  pool  of  blood 
the  body  of  the  dead  mother,  and  the 
wailing  infant  on  her  bosom  trying  in 
vain  to  draw  nourishment  from  her 
empty  breast.  The  strong  arm  of  the 
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father  was  paralyzed  and  the  sensitively 
attentive  ear  of  the  affectionate  mother 
was  deaf.  With  great  force  had  he 
who  pointed  Israel  to  the  root  out  of 
dry  ground  said  to  them  before,  “Cease 
ye  from  man,  whose  breath  is  in  his  nos¬ 
trils  :  for  wherein  is  he  to  be  accounted 
of?”  But  rooted  in  the  precious  Sa¬ 
viour  you  will  be  at  rest  and  fixed  foreT  - 
er.  Besides  this,  the  root  performs  a 
loving  act  in  binding  the  dry  ground 
together,  and  thus  giving  it  stability, 
and  preventing  it  from  being  driven  at 
the  whim  of  every  shifting  wind  hither 
and  thither.  Hence  we  sod  the  para¬ 
pet  of  our  forts  that  the  earth  may  not 
be  carried  away  by  the  power  of  rain 
and  frost  and  wind.  Sin  repels.  In 
the  beginning  Adam  fled  from  God,  and 
when  arraigned  and  questioned  he  turned 
against  and  cast  the  blame  on  his 
own  wife.  But  Christ  came  into  the 
world  to  destroy  the  doings  of  the  devil, 
and  He  draws  men  together.  And  when 
He  as  a  root  out  of  dry  ground  shall 
have  completed  His  mission,  Isaiah  says, 
“  The  wolf  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb, 
and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the 
kid  ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion 
and  the  falling  together ;  and  a  little 
child  shall  lead  them.  They  shall  not 
hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  moun¬ 
tain.”  Thus  it  shall  be  in  the  day  of  the 
“root  of  Jesse,  which  shall  stand  for  an 
ensign  of  the  people ;  to  it  shall  the 
Gentiles  seek ;  and  his  rest  shall  be 
glorious.”  My  young  friends,  listen  to 
the  voice  of  the  root  out  of  dry  ground, 
which  accords  with  the  experience  of 
all  men  in  saying,  that  only  in  recon- 
cilliation  with  God  is  abiding  happiness 
found,  whilst  out  of  Christ  the  soul  is 
doomed  to  perpetual  dissatisfaction  and 
unrest.  M. 


Synodical  Reunions. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States,  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  called  to  our 
minds  the  following  impressions  which 
the  late  Hr.  H.  Harbaugh  gave  of  a 
similar  meeting,  held  on  October,  1862, 
in  Chambersburg,  Pa.,  four  years  before 
his  death.  They  then  appeared  in  the 
Reformed  Messenger.  (Ed.  Guardian.) 

It  must  have  been  a  happy  time 
when  God’s  chosen  people  met  in  Jeru¬ 


salem,  once  a  year,  on  their  great  festi¬ 
val.  Beside  .their  worship  before  the 
Lord,  they  no  doubt  made  themselves 
socially  happy  in  those  friendly  re¬ 
unions,  for  which  the  occasion  furnished 
so 'good  an  opportunity.  Former  friend¬ 
ships  were  renewed,  whilst  together 
they  talked  over  the  joys  of  the  past, 
the  duties  of  the  present,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  future. 

Something  like  the  same  pleasure  al¬ 
ways  attends  our  annual  Synodical  meet¬ 
ings.  From  all  parts  of  the  Church  we 
come  together.  Old  friendships  are  re¬ 
newed,  and  new  ones  are  formed.  We 
see  again  the  pastors  who  confirmed  us, 
the  professors  who  taught  us,  the  class¬ 
mates,  and  room-mates,  with  whom  we 
pursued  our  preparatory  studies.  How 
many  things  there  are  to  be  talked 
over,  and  how  pleasant  are  the  feelings 
which  such  a  review  inspires. 

Then,  too,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  gradual  changes  which  time  is 
making.  The  sprinkling  of  gray  upon 
fraternal  heads,  indicates  that  seminary 
years  are  gliding  pretty  fast  and  far 
back  into  the  past.  It  is  still  more 
touching  to  see  now  and  then  a  form 
and  face,  upon  which  hard  toil,  and 
perhaps  much  suffering,  have  not  failed 
to  leave  their  unmistakable  marks  !  At 
first  the  old  familiar  features  are  only 
faintly  seen.  The  dust  of  life’s  highway 
has  so  thickly  settled  on  them,  that 
they  are  nearly  covered.  But  a  shake 
of  the  hand,  and  the  interchange  of  a 
few  familiar  words,  soon  serve  to  bring 
forth  a  full  recognition,  Yet  it  is  an 
instructive  inference  which  we  are  con¬ 
strained  in  such  instances  to  make ; 
namely,  that,  when  the  companions  of 
our  Seminary  years  begin  to  show  signs 
of  age,  the  same  signs  must  also  begin 
to  appear  upon  ourselves.  Growing  old 
is  a  science  easily  learned  ;  it  comes 
so  naturally.  The  earnest  moral 
it  teaches  we  are  not  always  so  ready  to 
learn.  But  its  lessons  will  make  them¬ 
selves  felt,  if  we  devote  to  them  only  a 
passing  reflection. 

It  is  not  necessary,  we  suppose,  to  feel 
old  too  soon.  Nor  is  it  necessary,  even 
when  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
fact,  that  we  should  begin  to  feel  old 
sadly.  Some  one  has  said  that  the  old 
age  of  a  Christian  is  the  childhood  of 
immortality.  To  get  old  is  certainly  to 
get  nearer  heaven.  If  it  be  true  that 
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“  Heaven  lies  above  us  in  our  infancy,” 

it  is  equally  true  that  it  lies  just  a  little 
before  us.  We  ought  to  feel  young  as 
long  as  we  can.  Our  present  strength 
greatly  depends  upon  this.  Though 
strength  aud  heart  must  ultimately  fail, 
it  is  very  important  that  we  should  not 
suffer  our  heart  to  fail  before  our 
strength  has  failed.  “  Be  of  good  cheer, 
and  he  will  strengthen  thy  heart.” 

Our  fathers  in  the  ministry  seem  not 
only  to  understand,  but  also  to  live  out, 
this  truly  Christian  philosophy.  It  is 
not  only  pleasant,  but  also  encouraging, 
to  see  their  cheerful  faces  year  after 
year  at  our  Synodical  meeting.  They 
seem  to  renew  their  youth.  Their  zeal 
and  their  courage  is  ever  fresh  ;  their 
buoyancy  is  sustained,  and  their  hope 
is  almost  as  the  hope  of  youth.  Their 
serene  and  cheerful  faces  teach  us  a 
beautiful  lesson  on  growing  old  ;  and  it 
is  a  sincere  joy  to  all  who  are  following 
them  in  advancing  years,  to  behold  how 
kindly  God  and  time  are  dealing  with 
them.  May  they  yet  often  meet  and 
bless  us  before  “  they  are  taken  away 
from  our  head.” 


Thanksgiving  Day  in  New  England. 


BY  HENRY  "WARD  BEECHER. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  a  day  of  giving  thanks,  and 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Anybody  can  ap¬ 
point  a  day  of  giving  thanks ;  but 
Thanksgiving  Day  is  something  that 
was  planted  centuries  ago,  and  has  long 
roots,  and  has  had  a  long  growth, 
and  is  a  historic  and  not  an  extempo¬ 
rized  occasion. 

There  can  be  no  explanation  of 
Thanksgiving  Day  to  him  who  needs 
one.  I  think  no  man  out  of  New 
England  can  have  the  genuine  flavor 
of  Thanksgiving  Day  in  his  mouth. 
Thanksgiving  Day  is  a  day  of  self-glo¬ 
rification  to  New  England  Yankees ; 
and  even  New  Englanders  who  are  not 
fifty  years  old  cannot  understand 
Thanksgiving  Day  as  we  had  it  fifty 
years  ago ;  but  having  myself  lived  in 
New  England  at  that  time,  I  know  what 
Thanksgiving  means. 

Was  there  ever  a  serener  summer,  or 
a  more  boisterous  winter,  than  used  to 
revel  on  the  old  Litchfield  hill-top,  in 


the  cold  State  of  Connecticut?  At  the 
far  north  end  of  the  street — the  end 
nearest  the  North  Pole — stood,  and 
stands,  the  old  house  where  I  was  born. 
Aud  when  the  children  came  home  to 
Thanksgiving,  the  scene  was  memora¬ 
ble. 

But  we  must  go  back  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  times,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  some  just  appreciation  of  what 
going  home  to  Thanksgiving  was  then. 
In  those  days  the  community  was  well 
off ;  because  it  was  poor,  industrious, 
thriving,  and  always  about  to  be  rich. 
Wages  for  good  mechanics  ranged  at 
about  fifty  cents  a  day.  Hear  that,  ye 
bricklayers!  The  domestic  loom  still 
clanked.  I  hear  it  yet-  The  spinning- 
wheel  made  music.  I  have  heard  it 
through  many  an  hour  while  sick.  And 
it  was  music.  Homespun  cloth,  on  week 
days  at  least.predominated.-Once  a  year 
the  shoemaker  came  round  from  house 
to  house,  and  mended  all  that  was  men- 
dable,  and  made  up  the  stock  for  the 
coming  months.  The  tailoring  was 
largely  domestic.  The  best  clothes,  or 
the  Sunday  clothes,  were  as  clearly 
marked  off’  from  all  the  other  clothes, 
as  Sunday  itself  was  from  the  week 
days,  and  peradventure  may  have  had 
the  smell  of  foreign  looms  upon  them. 
Sometimes  the  tailor  was  permitted  to 
make  these,  even  for  boys. 

Every  boy  and  every  girl  had,  daily, 
some  part  of  the  household  work  to  do. 
Before  I  was  ten  years  old,  I  had 
learned  to  sew,  to  knit,  to  scour  knives — 
and  to  dirtv  them.  I  had  learned  to 
wash  dishes — and  to  prepare  them  for 
washing.  I  could  set  and  clear  the  ta¬ 
ble,  run  of  errands,  break  tumblers,  and 
earn  whippings.  I  had  learned  how  to 
cut  and  split  and  bring  in  wood.  I 
could  make  fires — and  it  was  no  small 
art  to  build  a  fire  with  green  oak  wood 
on  a  roaring  winter  morning.  I  had 
learned  how  to  feed  cattle  and  curry 
horses,  aud  go  to  school — and  not  study. 
In  short  I  had  learned  to  be  universally 
helpful — and  vexatious.  I  was  a  good 
boy,  that  nobody  could  get  along  with 
— or  without.  Nor  was  I  unlike  a 
hundred  other  boys  in  the  village. 

Our  old  house  was  large,  roomy,  aud 
there  was  great  liberty  in  it — especially 
to  the  elements.  Stoves  in  those  days 
were  few,  and  of  furnaces  there  were 
not  any.  During  the  day,  in  winter, 
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huge  fires  threw  out  heat  enough  ;  but 
at  night  the  cold  rushed  in,  and  winter 
reigned  in  the  morning.  Happy  they 
who  had  dry  wood  and  kindlings !  and 
woe  to  them  whose  easy-kindling  stuff 
was  not  secured  before  the  winter  set  in, 
and  who  were  obliged  to  ply  the  do¬ 
mestic  bellows  vigorously,  while  the 
logs  were  dolefully  smoking  and  spit¬ 
ting  sap  at  both  ends,  and  while  the 
little  children  cried,  and  the  older  ones 
were  cross,  with  stinging  cold. 

Nothing  could  live  that  was  not  very 
healthy,  in  Litchfield ;  and  therefore 
everybody  was  healthy  in  my  father’s 
household. 

The  food  was  always  abundant,  but 
always  plain.  Of  meat  and  bread  there 
was  enough.  There  were  plain  cakes,  the 
immortal  gingerbread,  the  hardly  less 
renowned  election  cake,  with  doughnuts 
for  punctuation,  and  the  pumpkin,  ap¬ 
ple,  and  mince  pies.  Let  no  evil  man 
speak  against  pies  !  He  is  an  enemy  to 
his  country’s  history  who  does  not  praise 
them  !  These  robbed  poverty  of  some 
of  its  terrors.  And,  with  enough  of 
bread  and  milk,  and  bread  and  molas¬ 
ses  (yes,  Southerner,  we  look  you  in  the 
face,  and  are  proud  of  molasses  !),  and, 
through  the  winter,  bread  and  apple¬ 
sauce,  for  supper, — children  who  knew 
no  better  were  enabled  to  rise  to  man¬ 
hood  under  the  impression  that  they 
had  fared  well. 

The  ancient  holidays  were  few  and 
stately.  The  spring  opened  with  a  Fast 
Day — a  day  of  confession  and  of  hu¬ 
miliation,  that  thereafter  the  farmer 
might  plant  his  seed  in  the  soil  without 
vain-glory,  or  without  undue  reliance 
upon  his  own  skill.  How  it  fared  in 
other  houses  I  know  not ;  but  like 
everything  else,  in  my  father’s  house  it 
was  genuine.  As  I  was  a  growing  boy, 
and  eating  was  that  moral  duty  which 
I  had  most  at  heart,  and  was  the  most 
urgent  necessity  of  bone  and  muscle 
growing  fast  in  the  clear  mountain  air, 
and  piled  by  innocent  industry,  the  loss 
of  a  full  meal  on  any  day  was  quite  be¬ 
yond  the  little  grace  that  may  have  be¬ 
gun  to  germinate  in  my  heart.  To  my 
revered  elders,  ail  of  whom  had  got 
their  growth,  the  day  seemed  fraught 
with  blessings  ;  but  to  me  a  dinnerless 
day  was  like  a  suit  of  clothes  from 
which  had  been  taken  everything  but 
the  hat  and  the  shoes.  There  was  a  begin¬ 


ning  and  an  end  to  it,  but  no  middle ! 
But,  surely,  it  was  not  without  a  moral 
use.  If  it  was  designed  to  produce  a 
wholesome  sense  of  sorrow,  then  it  was 
the  sorrowfulest  day  to  me  of  the  whole 
year. 

But,  I  must  go  back  to  a  day  utterly 
unknown  to  all  those  who  are  not  called 
as  the  elect  children  of  ministers.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  what  is  called  a  wood-spell.  In 
the  settlement  of  the  early  ministers  of 
New  England,  there  was  at  all  times  an 
ample  provision  made  for  their  support 
— partly  in  money,  partly  in  a  parson¬ 
age,  partly  in  wood  for  the  winter,  and 
partly  in  other  necessities  of  life.  In 
my  father’s  case  there  was  a  promise  of 
so  much  salarv,  and  his  wood.  Soon 
after  the  snow  had  come,  the  farmers 
round  about,  on  a  certain  day,  which 

was  announced  with  suitable  ceremonv 

*> 

from  the  pulpit,  came  in  from  the  north, 
and  the  south,  and  the  east,  and  the 
west,  with  sleds  piled  high  with  logs  of 
hickory  and  maple.  It  was  a  jubilee; 
and  we  children  fairly  reveled.  There 
was  the  cracking  of  whips.  There  was 
the  talking  and  the  laughing  of  the 
people  that  the  occasion  had  brought 
together.  For  these  the  oven  smoked 
with  new  cakes.  Mighty  cheeses  shrank. 
And  ytell  it  not  in  Gath  !  Let  not  Neal 
Dow  hear  it !  My  boyhood’s  eyes  be¬ 
held  it,  though),  there  were  barrels  of 
home-brewed  beer ;  and  in  huge  pails 
this  was  mixed  with — what?  With 
molasses  and  rum !  Into  the  mixture 
was  thrown  a  red-hot  crow-bar,  roaring 
and  sputtering  until  the  drink  steamed 
into  the  air.  Pail  after  pail  came  from 
the  manipulation,  in  this  particular  in¬ 
stance.  of  Sheriff  Landon,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  the  man  best  able  to  com¬ 
pound  the  admixture.  Memorable  was 
all  this  to  the  boys  ;  because,  while  we 
might  look  upon  the  tempting  beverage 
with  our  eyes,  we  were  never  allowed  to 
touch  a  drop  of  it. 

I  remember  but  one  instance  in 
which  I  ever  saw  my  father  take 
spirits ;  and  that  was  when  he  was  sick, 
on  returning  one  Sabbath  evening  from 
preaching.  Slipping  round  and  peeping 
in  at  an  open  door,  as  inconvenient 
boys  often  do,  I  detected  him  taking  a 
little  rum  from  the  china  closet ;  and  I 
marveled. 

But  once  do  I  remember  that  wine 
was  given  to  the  children  in  the  house  ; 
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and  that  was  on  Thanksgiving  Day. 
My  thought  of  wine  was  blessed,  almost, 
as  my  thought  of  heaven.  I  thought 
that  at  its  touch  I  should  feel  and  know 
all  that  I  had  heard  or  read,  all  that 
poets  had  imagined  ;  but  when  the  fla¬ 
vor  had  fairly  reached  my  palate,  a 
more  dismal  disappointment  never  over¬ 
took  an  over-eager  youth. 

Besides  such  davs  as  this  there  was 

V 

the  Election  Day,  the  mild  Fourth-of- 
July,  and  training-days  of  occasional 
magnificence.  Christmas  was  a  dying 
tradition.  Other  festivals  of  the  Church 
were  unheard  of. 

Thanksgiving  reared  its  honest  No¬ 
vember  head  far  above  all  others,  at  the 
one  genuine,  crowning  festival  of  New. 
England.  We  looked  forward  to  it  full 
half  a  year,  with  bright  anticipations; 
and  with  fond  remembrance  we  looked 
back  upon  it  through  the  other  half. 
The  scattered  children  were  all  to  come 
home  that  day.  For  months  ahead, 
with  wise  house-keepers’  prudence,  the 
appropriate  sacrifices  were  prepared. 
The  whole  year  had  been  fruitful  that 
there  might  be  one  lavish  day,  and  that 
the  only  lavish  day,  on  which  there  was 
no  injunction  of  economy.  There  was 
no  word  about  saving,  but  every  exhor¬ 
tation  to  eat,  and  eat  again  in  welcome. 
That  lavish  day  was  Thanksgiving. 
The  harvests  were  all  in,  and  were  safe  ; 
and  surely,  it  was  right,  before  settling 
down  to  the  narrow  path  of  economy 
again,  to  offer  up  the  bounteous  first- 
fruits  of  the  year. 

Every  man  was  his  own  caterer.  The 
barnyard  and  the  cellar  were  the  mar¬ 
kets.  The  geese  were  selected  and  put 
in  training  weeks  and  weeks  before. 
The  turkeys  were  ajjpointed.  The 
coops  of  chickens  and  ducks  were  set 
apart.  The  sucking  pig,  and  the  other 
delicacies  were  marked  down.  Nothing 
was  too  good  for  Thanksgiving. 

The  housewives  conferred  together. 
Bills  of  fare  were  made  up  as  solemnly, 
almost,  as  protocols  and  treaties.  It 
was  the  central  day.  Everything  re¬ 
volved  around  Thanksgiving.  Every¬ 
body  was  caught  and  used  in  preparing 
for  it.  Did  not  our  children’s  hands 
ache  in  grinding,  and  our  arms  ache  in 
pounding  spices?  Did  not  we  chop 
mince-meat  uhtil  we  began  to  wish  that 
there  were  no  mince-pies?  Did  not  we 
pare  and  core?  Was  not  the  kitchen, 


for  weeks  before,  the  scene  of  laborious 
preparations?  And  was  not  every  in¬ 
terference  met  with  the  remark,  “  Get 
out  of  the  way!  If  you  cannot  help, 
you  must  not  hinder.  Thanksgiving  is 
coming,  and  cannot  be  put  off!  ” 

How  glorious  was  that  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  when,  after  the  sermon,  with  suita¬ 
ble  state  and  solemnity,  the  great  white 
sheet  was  unfolded,  and  the  Governor’s 
Proclamation  was  read  from  the  pulpit. 
The  great  sermon  being  ended,  then  fol¬ 
lowed  this  little  sermon.  How  we 
listened,  without  thinking  much  of  the 
sentences  !  Afar  off  were  smelled  the 
dinners  which  were  to  be  served  up  on 
that  crowning  day. 

The  day  before  was  almost  too  much 
for  us.  It  well-nigh  exhausted  our  ner¬ 
vous  sensibility.  Half’  the  night  before 
was  spent  in  preparations.  The  first 
half  of  Thanksgiving  was  a  holy  day, 
and  the  last  half  was  a  holiday.  The 
morning  might  not  be  used  except  as 
Sunday,  with  no  sleds,  no  guns,  no 
skating,  and  no  shouting.  Cooking  was 
the  only  secular  employment  permitted 
on  Thanksgiving-day  morning.  All  ex¬ 
cept  servants  and  cooks  were  expected 
to  go  to  church.  The  service  generally 
was  very  much  like  the  Sunday  service  ; 
but  sometimes  it  wTas  a  vent  for  all  the 
little  odds  and  ends  of  the  year  which 
it  was  not  thought  convenient  to  preach 
at  the  regular  service  on  Sunday.  Fre¬ 
quently  Thanksgiving  was  a  political 
safety-valve.  It  wras  a  kind  of  ground 
on  which  the  minister  wTas  allowed  to 
express  himself  on  public  affairs.  It 
was,  however,  an  education ;  and  the 
discussions  kept  alive,  often,  through 
the  whole  year,  among  the  families  of 
the  people,  great  questions  of  State. 

No  sooner  was  meeting  dismissed 
than  instantly,  like  a  flash,  all  was 
changed.  Anything  now7  was  admis¬ 
sible  ;  wild  capers,  running,  tumbling, 
snow-balling,  and  what  not?  Every¬ 
body’s  face  wTas  turned  homeward. 

The  impatient  hour  that  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  reaching  home  and  the  great 
event — how  did  wTe  live  through  it?  At 
length  all  came  in.  The  wonderful  ta¬ 
ble  wras  stretched  out.  The  long  “  bles¬ 
sing”  wras  said.  And  the  assault  com¬ 
menced.  There  was  an  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  every  conscientious  child  to  eat 
something  of  everything.  The  on¬ 
slaught  w?as  made  wTith  great  energy ; 
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but  the  reluctant  surrender  could  not 
be  long  delayed,  and  with  deep  regrets 
at  their  want  of  capacity,  the  children 
one  by  one  fell  off ;  and  the  illusion  of 
the  year  was  ended. 

I  say,  again,  that  no  man  will 
ever  know  the  true  flavor  of  a  New 
England  Thanksgiving  of  the  olden 
time  who  has  not  known  something  of 
the  frugality  required  by  the  honorable 
poverty  of  those  times.  Men  were  not 
brought  up  so  easily  that  no  effort  was 
required  on  their  part.  Almost  every¬ 
thing  that  a  boy  had  he  earned.  In  my 
own  case,  until  after  I  was  fifteen  years 
old,  I  do  not  believe  I  ever  at  one  time 
owned  twenty-five  cents  in  money.  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  received 
from  my  father  the  amount  of  more 
than  six  and  a  quarter  cents,  the  old 
Spanish  coin.  Whatever  I  owned,  of 
knife,  or  sled,  or  other  plaything,  I 
earned.  Gifts  were  few — except  the 
gifts  of  nature  ;  and  they  who  lived  in 
those  days  lived  with  the  understanding 
that  they  must  think  out,  and  plan  out, 
and  work  out  everything  that  they  had. 
And  though  it  was  hard,  it  was  not 
harder  than  the  anvil  is  to  the  sword,  or 
the  grindstone  is  to  its  edge,  that  makes 
it  a  trusty  instrument  in  the  day  of  bat¬ 
tle.  No  man  can  know  the  genuine 
flavor  of  the  old  New  England  Thanks¬ 
giving  who  has  not  known  something  of 
the  untiring  work  and  rigid  seclusion 
which  belonged  to  that  day,  and  of  the 
very  narrow  bounds  within  which 
amusements  were  confined. 

Notwithstandiug  these  drawbacks, 
the  people  were  cheerful.  They  were 
earnest ;  they  were  solemn  ;  they  lived 
unsmiling  men,  too  often,  under  a  sense 
of  fearful  responsibility  ;  but  there  was, 
after  all,  in  their  suppressed  natures, 
and  especially  in  their  home-life,  a 
depth  and  fervor  of  enjoyment  which  is 
almost  without  exposition,  and  which  is 
hardly  known  to  those  who  live  in  the 
midst  of  the  affluence  and  advantages  of 
the  present  day. 


Some  may  fancy  the  fire  of  prosperity 
to  be  designed  rather  for  comfort  than 
for  trial ;  rather  to  refresh  than  to 
search  us ;  but  scarcely  anything  more 
clearly  demonstrates  the  falseness  or 
soundness  of  religion ;  it  is  to  grace 
what  fire  is  to  gold. 


Advent — He  is  Coming. 

By  horatius  bonar. 

He  is  coming;  and  the  tidings 
Are  rolling  wide  and  far, 

As  light  flows  out  in  gladness, 

From  yon  fair  morning  star. 

He  is  coming;  and  the  tidings 
Sweep  through  the  willing  air, 
With  hope  that  ends  forever 
Time’s  ages  of  despair. 

Old  earth  from  dreams  and  slumber 
Wakes  up  and  says,  Amen; 

Land  and  ocean  bids  Him  welcome, 
Flood  and  forest  join  the  strain. 

He  is  coming ;  and  the  mountains 
Of  Judea  ring  again  ; 

Jerusalem  awakens, 

And  shouts  her  glad  Amen. 

He  is  coming;  wastes  of  Horeb, 
Awaken  and  rejoice  ! 

Hills  of  Moab,  cliffs  of  Edom, 

Lift  the  long  silent  voice  ! 

He  is  coming,  sea  of  Sodom, 

To  heal  thy  leprous  brine, 

To  give  back  palm  and  myrtle, 

The  olive  and  the  vine. 

He  is  coming,  blighted  Carmel, 

To  restore  thy  olive  bowers, 

He  is  coming,  faded  Sharon, 

To  give  thee  back  thy  flowers. 

Sons  of  Gentile-trodden  Judah, 
Awake,  behold  He  comes ! 
Landless  and  kingless  exiles, 

Re-seek  your  long-lost  homes. 

Back  to  your  ancient  valleys 

Which  your  fathers  loved  so  well, 
In  their  now  crumbled  cities 

Let  their  children’s  children  dwell. 

Drink  the  last  drop  of  wormwood 
From  your  nation’s  bitter  cup  : 

The  bitterest,  but  the  latest, 

Make  haste  and  drink  it  up. 

For  He,  thy  true  Messiah, 

Thine  own  anointed  King, 

He  comes  in  love  and  glory, 

Thy  endless  joy  to  bring. 

Yes,  He,  thy  King,  is  coming 
To  end  thy  woes  and  wrongs, 

To  give  thee  joy  for  mourning, 

To  turn  thy  sighs  to  songs ; 

To  dry  the  tears  of  ages, 

To  give  thee,  as  of  old, 

The  diadem  of  beauty, 

The  crown  of  purest  gold ; 

To  lift  thee  from  thy  sadness, 

To  set  thee  on  the  throne, 
Messiah’s  chosen  nation, 

His  best  beloved  one. 

The  stain  and  dust  of  exile 
To  wipe  from  thy  weary  feet ; 

With  songs  of  glorious  triumph 
Thy  glad  return  to  greet. 
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Four  German  Students. 

A  PROMISE  THAT  WAS  KEPT. 

One  evening  four  German  students 
at  a  University  were-  enjoying  them¬ 
selves  in  an  upper  room  of  a  little  hotel. 
They  had  four  instruments,  and  were 
employing  themselves  in  making  music 
after  the  hard  labors  of  the  day. 
There  was  a  pause  in  their  music,  but 
no  sooner  had  they  ceased  playing  than 
they  heard  an  old  man  playing  the 
violin  beneath  their  window  in  the 
street.  They  went  to  the  window  and 
looked  out,  watching  him  until  he  had 
ceased  playing.  One  of  them  threw 
out  a  little  piece  of  money,  and  said 
laughing  :  “  Here,  poor  Peter,  this  is 
all  we  have  for  you  now  ;  come  again 
some  other  time.’  ’ 

“  Yes,”  said  another,  “  come  again  in 
a  year  from  now.” 

“  Then  we  will  give  you  a  little  house 
for  a  present,”  said  the  third. 

“Yes,  in  the  middle  of  a  garden,” 
said  the  fourth. 

The  old  man  was  struck  with  wonder 
at  such  a  promise.  His  long  bright 
hair  shone  brighter  in  the  light  of  the 
lanterns  which  hung  out  at  a  neigh¬ 
boring  restaurant.  He  looked  up  at 
the  window  and  said,  after  a  moment’s 
reflection  :  “  Young  people,  are  you  in 
earnest  in  what  you  say  to  me  ?  I  hope 
you  are  not  making  light  of  an  old  man.” 

“  Indeed,  we  are  in  earnest,”  replied 
Ernest,  with  excited  voice;  and  his 
three  companions  called  upon  God  to 
witness  their  seriousness. 

“Farewell,  then,”  replied  the  old 
man ;  “  I  take  my  leave  of  you.  One 
year  from  to-day,  at  this  same  hour, 
expect  me  to  come  and  play  a  tune  be¬ 
neath  this  window.  Farewell!  may 
the  almighty  One,  whose  name  you  have 
called  upon,  bless  you  in  your  kindness.” 

The  old  man  went  off  after  invoking 
this  blessing  upon  them.  The  students 
closed  the  window,  took  their  instru¬ 
ments  again  in  their  hands,  and  after 
having  played  three  or  four  lively  tunes, 
seemed  to  forget  all  that  had  occurred. 
Ernest  said  to  them,  however,  after  the 
space  of  about  half  an  hour :  “  You 
seem  to  be  very  quiet.  I  cannot  be,  for 
I  have  made  a  promise  to  give  some¬ 
thing  which  I  have  not  got.” 

“What  promise?”  answered  one  of 
his  light-hearted  companions. 


“  The  promise  of  a  house  and  a  gar¬ 
den.” 

A  loud  laugh  was  the  response  that 
he  met  with,  and  the  students  separated. 
They  met  again  on  the  following  even¬ 
ing,  and  during  their  interview  Ernest 
called  to  mind  the  promise  of  the  night 
before.  They  made  light  of  him,  and 
told  him  that  he  was  foolish  to  pay  any 
more  attention  to  it.  “  Then,”  said  he, 
“  I  don’t  see  where  your  consciences  are, 
if  you  can  make  a  promise  and  break 
your  word.” 

“  How  can  we  fulfil  any  promise  of 
that  kind  ?”  said  Christopher.  “  Our 
parents  are  all  poor  and  have  more  than 
they  can  do  to  send  us  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  How,  then,  can  they  help  us  to 
buy  a  house  and  a  garden  for  a  foolish 
old  man?  Good  night,  comrades  ;  I 
wish  you  all  as  pleasant  a  sleep  as  I 
shall  have.” 

But  this  kind  of  argument  did  not 
affect  Ernest  much,  for  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  he  was  competent  to 
keep  his  bargain.  He  was  the  poorest 
one  of  the  group  ;  for  his  mother  was  a 
widow,  and  made  her  living  by  wash¬ 
ing.  The  promise  that  he  made  deeply 
affected  him,  and  he  left  the  University 
for  a  week,  so  that  he  might  go  home 
and  tell  his  mother  the  pledge  that  he 
had  made  to  the  old  musician.  After 
he  had  told  her,  she  replied  :  “  Keep  it, 
son,  keep  it  if  it  costs  you  your  life.” 

“That  is  what  I  shall  try  to  do, 
mother,  and  I  hope  that  I  shall  have 
your  prayers.” 

Ernest  returned  to  the  University 
and  told  his  friends  that  they  must  se¬ 
riously  think  of  buying  the  old  man  a 
house  and  garden.  He  went  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  village  one  dav,  and  found 
that  he  could  get  a  neat  little  house 
and  garden  for  2,000  guldens.  That 
was  a  large  sum  for  those  poor  students 
to  think  of  paying,  but  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Ernest  the  other  three  gradu¬ 
ally  became  convinced  that  it  was  their 
promise.  The  four  resolved  that  in 
one  year  from  the  time  that  the  pledge 
was  made,  the  old  man  should  have  his 
house  and  garden  if  it  was  in  their 
power  to  get  it  for  him. 

They  must  leave  the  University — a 
sad  proceeding  for  them.  They  came 
to  the  conclusion  to  go  through  the 
country  a^id  give  concerts  ;  for  really 
this  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  only 
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way  possible  to  gain  any  money.  Even 
by  pursuing  this  course  there  appeared 
to  be  a  poor  prospect  to  get  a  large 
sum.  Still  they  resolved  to  do  their 
best.  They  closed  their  books,  put 
their  instruments  in  the  little  bags,  and 
set  out  on  foot  to  give  concerts  in  the 
villages  through  which  they  mightpass. 

Ernest,  before  leaving,  exacted  a 
promise  of  the  man  who  owned  the 
house  and  lot  which  he  had  looked  at 
that  he  might  not  sell  it  under  six 
months  to  anybody,  and,  that  if  he 
would  promise  to  take  it  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  he  might  have  it,  though  the 
money  need  not  be  paid  under  a  year. 
Week  after  week  passed  by,  and  the 
students  slowly  proceeded  on  their  way. 
Their  expenses  were  not  heavy,  but 
their  income  was  certainly  small,  too. 
Nine  months  and  a  half  passed  by,  and 
still  they  had  but  little  above  700  gul¬ 
dens.  It  was  a  great  question  with 
them  how  the  remaining  1,300  could  be 
raised.  They  were  spending  one  day 
at  a  country  town,  and  a  nobleman 
living  in  a  large  castle  a  few  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  was  seeking  musicians  to  attend 
the  wedding  of  his  daughter,  who  was 
to  be  married  in  three  or  four  days. 
Fortunately  enough  for  the  students, 
the  nobleman  employed  them  for  the 
occasion.  The  marriage  ceremonies 
took  place,  and  by  and  by  it  was  time 
for  the  music  to  begin.  The  students 
had  trained  themselves  very  carefully 
for  that  evening,  and  their  selections 
were  certainly  of  a  very  high  order. 

During  the  course  of  the  festivities, 
it  was  noticed  that  the  nobleman  be¬ 
came  very  sad.  His  face  wore  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  appearance,  and  those  who 
stood  nearest  to  him  saw  him  weeping. 
What  could  have  caused  him  to  be  mel¬ 
ancholy  at  such  a  time  as  that?  One 
of  the  pieces  that  these  musicians  had 
played  was  his  mother’s  favorite  mel¬ 
ody.  She  had  often  sung  it  to  him 
many  years  ago,  and  he  had  not  heard 
it  since,  until  the  musicians  played  it 
It  was  enough  to  make  him  sorrowful, 
and  it  drew  those  students  to  his  heart 
in  such  a  way  that  he  could  not  ex¬ 
press  his  feelings.  They  had  recalled 
to  his  memory  a  piece  of  music  which 
he  had  never  been  able  to  find  in  any 
music  store,  and  which  was  worth  a 
fortune  for  him  to  hear. 

I  must  now  make  my  story  short. 


The  nobleman  kept  the  four  students  in 
his  castle  two  weeks,  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  them  very  fully,  and  learned 
their  object  in  leaving  the  University 
to  give  concerts.  He  supplied  them 
with  three  thousand  guldens,  and  told 
them  he  would  pay  their  expenses  at 
the  University  for  four  years,  and  that 
they  might  have  the  privilege  of  making 
drafts  on  him  at  any  time. 

Their  fortune  was  better  than  they 
had  reason  to  expect.  Ernest  had 
already  written  to  the  owner  of  the 
house  and  garden  that  he  might  expect 
them  to  take  it  so  that  it  was  now 
engaged. 

The  students  returned  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  and  reached  there  just  a  few  weeks 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the 
house  must  be  ready  for  the  owner. 
On  the  evening  of  the  day  when  the  old 
man  promised  to  appear,  he  stood  below 
the  window  in  the  bright  moonlight, 
playing  on  his  violin.  He  was  true  to 
his  word  and  expected  the  promise  to 
be  kept.  The  young  men  went  down 
to  invite  him  up,  and  told  him  all  they 
had  done.  They  showed  him  the  deed 
for  his  place  and  gave  it  to  him.  On 
the  following  day  he  formally  took 
possession  of  it — and  they  supplied  it 
with  furniture  and  groceries  for  house¬ 
keeping. 

The  young  men  felt  that  they  were 
amply  repaid  for  their  faithfulness  to 
their  word,  by  the  gratitude  and  joy  of 
the  old  man.  But  they  were  not  only 
repaid  in  feeling,  they  were  more  than 
repaid  even  in  money. 

Fourteen  years  after  that  time  that 
place  came  into  their  possession ;  for  the 
old  man  had  died  and  bequeathed  it  to 
them  in  his  will.  That  part  of  the  town 
rose  suddenly  in  value.  Many  things 
contributed  to  its  increased  value,  which 
I  will  not  enumerate.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  in  seventeen  years  from  the 
time  the  four  students  gave  the  deed  of 
that  house  and  garden  to  the  old  musi¬ 
cian,  the  same  property  which  had  cost 
two  thousand  guldens  was  worth  eighty 
thousand.  The  students,  therefore,  were 
not  only  paid  in  heart,  but  also  in 
money.  They  had  kept  their  word,  and 
the  knowledge  of  beingfaithfulto  their 
word,  even  to  the  poor  old  man  who  had 
no  power  to  compel  them  to  be  true  to 
it,  was  a  pleasant  memory  as  long  as 
they  lived. — Toledo  Commercial. 
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Study  Character. 

I  suppose  that  our  dear  Master 
looked  upou  us  as  we  look  upon  schol¬ 
ars  in  the  school.  Here  comes  to  my 
school  a  bright  orphan  boy.  He  is  from 
the  city.  On  tracing  him  back  I  find 
him  to  be  of  German  parentage.  His  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother  were  educated  people. 
They  came  to  this  country,  and  sickened 
and  died,  and  left  him  in  a  state  of  pov¬ 
erty.  He  was  found  in  the  street,  and 
caught  up  and  taken  into  some  eleemo¬ 
synary  institution,  and  brought  into  the 
countryandsentto  my  school.  He  has  an 
aptitude  for  learning.  It  is  born  in  him. 
He  is  thorough-bred — bred  in  the  blood. 
I  put  him  to  books,  and  oh,  how  he 
learns  to  read,  and  write,  and  cipher  ! 
The  trouble  is  to  give  him  tasks  enough. 
I  have  to  put  twice  as  much  on  him  as 
I  do  on  some  of  the  other  boys,  to  keep 
him  busy. 

The  next  one  that  comes  is  a  thick- 
lipped,  heavy-jawed  boy.  His  father 
was  a  good  plodding  farmer,  that  never 
knew  much,  and  did  not  amount  to 
much.  I  have  to  drill  that  boy.  He 
studies  and  works  hard ;  but  it  takes 
him  longer  to  get  through  simple  addi¬ 
tion  than  it  takes  the  other  boy  to  get 
through  the  whole  arithmetic. 

Well,  what  do  I  do?  I  adopt  two 
rules  of  measurement.  I  do  not  judge 
of  this  boy  by  a  comparison  of  him 
with  that  boy.  I  judge  of  him  by  what 
he  is  himself,  by  what  he  has  in  him  ; 
by  what  he  is  capable  of ;  by  what  his 
aptitudes  are.  The  standard  by  which 
he  is  to  be  measured,  is  to  be  formed 
according  to  that  with  which  God  has 
endowed  him  And  I  do  not  punish  him 
because  he  does  not  get  along  as  well  as 
the  other  boy.  I  encourage  him,  and  I 
encourage  him  at  just  the  point  where  I 
would  whip  that  other  boy.  I  take  into 
consideration  what  his  organization  is. 
I  consider  the  coarseness  of  his  bones, 
and  the  slenderness  of  his  nerves,  or 
tfte  difficulty  of  getting  at  them. 

And  there  is  a  third  of  intermediate 
condition  between  that  of  extreme  sus¬ 
ceptibility,  and  that  of  an  almost  entire 
want  of  susceptibility. 

Was  there  ever  a  man  who  took  care 
of  a  gang  of  hands  that  did  not  sort 
them  out,  and  assign  their  work  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  peculiar  organizations  ?  If 
the  foreman  wants  anything  done  quick, 


he  says:  “  Here,  Bill.  Where  is  Bill? 
Bill,  do  this.”  Bill  is  selected  for  that 
special  duty  because  he  is  best  fitted 
for  it  by  his  organization.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  wants  a  thing  done  which 
requires  patient,  plodding  industry,  he 
calls  another  man  who  is  best  fitted  for 
that  thing  by  his  organization.  So  in 
every  relation  of  life  men  are  sorted  for 
their  work,  and  different  men  are  re¬ 
cognized  as  being  adapted  to  different 
pursuits. 

Now,  do  not  you  suppose  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  knows  as  much  of 
human  nature  as  we  do  ?  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  that  He  is  less  discriminating  than 
we  are  ?  Do  not  you  suppose  that  He 
adapts  His  administration  to  men  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  they  are?  Do  not  you  suppose 
that  they  are  what  they  are  by  His  per¬ 
mission?  Do  not  you  suppose  that  in 
the  working  out  of  the  problem  of  every 
man’s  life,  the  divine  grace,  and  wis¬ 
dom,  and  patience,  and  kindness  are 
exercised  in  accordance  with  his  tem¬ 
perament  and  his  faculties?  I  believe 
it.  I  know  it. — S.  S.  Times. 


A  Truly  Agreeable  Helpmate. 

Instead  of  turning  every  young 
woman  into  “  a  heavenly  Una,  with  her 
milk-white  lamb,”  better  let  us  have 
her  a  “  neat-handed  Phyllis,”  cooking 
savory  messes,  and  looking  at  lambs, 
like  Lady  Walter  Scott,  with  a  chief 
eye  to  their  speedy  appearance  in  pas¬ 
tries.  She  holds  all  the  husband  who 
holds  his  stomach.  That  is  the  true 
piano-forte  for  the  accomplished  instru¬ 
mentalist  to  play  upon  who  wishes  to  be 
mistress  of  her  own  household.  The 
ear  never  tires,  the  heart  never  nau¬ 
seates  of  that  music,  if  pitched  on  the 
right  key.  Literature,  drawing-room 
accomplishments,  graceful  manners,  a 
fine  bearing,  an  elegant  conversation, 
are  admirable  charms  no  doubt;  but 
they  don’t  make  and  they  don’t  keep  a 
home.  The  woman  who  in  middle 
society — I  hardly  know  why  I  should 
make  this  limitation — has  quartered 
herself  upon  a  husband  whose  future  is 
but  a  contingency,  and  cannot  be  cook, 
nurse,  seamstress,  and  housekeeper  on  an 
emergency,  enjoys  her  establishment 
under  false  pretences. — Dublin  Univer¬ 
sity  Magazine. 
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Precious  Jewels. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  jewels  which  adorn  the  royal  crowns 
of  European  and  Eastern  monarchs  are 
said  to  be  very  costly.  Some  of  them 
are  valued  at  millions  of  dollars.  Even 
in  this  country,  once  noted  for  its  re¬ 
publican  plainness,  the  passion  for  this 
kind  of  extravagant  display  is  very 
great.  On  some  gay  festive  gatherings 
in  our  large  cities,  it  is  sometimes  boast¬ 
fully  reported  through  the  press  that 
certain  ladies  wore  from  $-5,000  to  $50,- 
000  worth  of  diamonds.  Doubtless  these 
are  often  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  but 
this  only  the  more  glaringly  shows  how 
empty  and  vain  much  of  the  so-called 
fashionable  life  is. 

Every  rational  being  is  a  precious 
jewel  worth  more  than  costliest  diamond 
or  pearl  of  greatest  price.  All  that  is 
needed  to  bring  out  its  beauty  and 
worth  is  to  cleanse  and  polish  it  by  the 
purifying  grace  of  Christ.  “  What 
will  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his 
soul?” 

As  the  wreck  of  the  Schiller  was 
about  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
on  the  rocky  coast  of  Ireland,  a  finely 
dressed  lady  with  a  lovely  little  girl  at 
her  side,  rushed  on  deck  and  knelt  be¬ 
fore  a  poor,  coarsely-clad,  weather-beat¬ 
en  sailor,  beseeching  him  to  have  pity 
on  her.  On  some  boat,  log  or  plank, 
being  an  expert  seaman  and  swimmer, 
could  he  not  perhaps  save  them?  “  My 
husband  is  worth  hundreds  of  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars.  A 11  that  we  have  shall 
be  yours  if  you  save  the  life  of  myself 
and  my  child.  Think  of  it ;  you  are  a 
poor,  hard-working  sailor,  you  can  be¬ 
come  a  very  rich  man  if  you  wall  only 
save  us!”  While  she  was  pleading 
with  the  tar,  a  large  wave  dashed  across 
the  deck  and  washed  mother  and  child 
to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  husband 
retains  his  vast  possessions,  but  what 


are  these  to  him  when  his  jewels  are 
gone  ? 

During  the  persecutions  of  the  early 
church  the  pagans  suspected  the  Christ¬ 
ians  of  having  concealed  great  and  val¬ 
uable  treasures.  Lawrence,  a  deacon 
in  one  of  the  churches,  foreseeing  his 
own  martyrdom  and  the  pillage  of  his 
church  assembled  all  the  poor  that  he 
could  find  in  Rome,  and  distributed  to 
them  its  treasures,  without  even  sparing 
the  sacred  vessels,  which  he  sold  to  as¬ 
sist  them.  The  prefect  of  Rome,  inform¬ 
ed  of  this  liberality,  and  thinking  that 
the  Christians  had  in  reserve  still  con¬ 
siderably  more  goods,  ordered  the  dea¬ 
con  to  deliver  them  to  him.  Lawrence 
asked  three  days’  time ;  at  the  end  of 
this  term  he  drew  up  before  his  church, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Prefect,  the  blind, 
the  lame,  the  maimed,  and  the  wretched 
of  all  kinds,  whom  he  fed  and  clothed, 
saying  to  him  :  “  Behold  my  treasures ; 
profit  by  them  for  Rome,  for  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  for  yourself.”  Soon  after  the 
mortal  body  of  Lawrence  was  roasted  to 
death,  but  the  precious  jewel  of  his 
sanctified  soul  was  set  in  the  crown  of 
our  glorified  Saviour. 

The  Rabbi  Meir  taught  the  people  in 
the  public  school  during  the  whole  Sab¬ 
bath  day.  While  absent  from  home 
his  two  sons  died  ;  both  of  them  very 
beautiful  and  very  intelligent  in  the 
law.  His  loving  wife  bore  them  to  her 
bed-chamber,  laid  them  upon  the  mar¬ 
riage  bed,  and  spread  a  white  covering 
over  their  bodies.  In  the  evening  Rabbi 
Meir  came  home. 

“  Where  are  my  two  sons,”  asked  the 
father,  “  that  I  may  give  them  my  bless- 
ing  ?  ’  ’ 

“  They  are  gone  to  the  school,”  was 
the  answer. 

“I  repeatedly  looked  round  the 
school,”  he  replied,  “and  did  not  see 
them.” 

She  handed  him  a  refreshing  goblet; 
he  praised  the  Lord  at  the  going  out  of 
the  Sabbath,  drank  and  again  asked, 
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“  Where  are  my  two  sons,  that  they 
too,  may  drink  of  the  cup  ofblessing?” 

“  They  will  not  be  far  off,”  she  said, 
and  placed  food  before  him  that  he 
might  eat.  He  was  in  a  gladsome  and  ge¬ 
nial  mood,  and  when  he  had  said  grace 
after  the  meal,  she  thus  addressed  him  : 

“  Rabbi,  with  thy  permission  I  would 
fain  propose  to  thee  one  question.” 

^  “  Ask  it  then,  my  love,”  he  replied. 

“  A  few  days  ago  a  person  entrusted 
some  jewels  to  my  custody,  and  now  he 
demands  them  ;  should  I  give  them 
back?” 

“  This  is  a  question,”  said  the  Rabbi 
Meir,  “  which  my  wife  should  not  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  ask.  What ! 
Wouldst  thou  hesitate  or  be  reluctant 
to  restore  to  every  one  his  own  ?  ” 

“No,”  she  replied;  “but  yet  I 
thought  it  best  not  to  restore  them  with- 
out  acquainting  thee  therewith.” 

She  then  led  him  to  their  chamber, 
and  stepping  to  the  bed  took  the  white 
covering  from  the  dead  bodies. 

“  Ah  !  my  sons  !  my  sons !  ”  loudly 
lamented  the  father.  “My  sons !  the 
light  of  my  eyes,  and  the  light  of  my 
understanding.  I  was  your  father,  but 
ye  were  my  teachers  in  the  law.” 

The  mother  turned  away  and  wept 
bitterly.  At  length  she  took  her  hus¬ 
band  by  the  hand,  and  said, 

“Rabbi,  didst  thou  not  teach  me  that 
we  must  not  be  reluctant  to  restore  that 
which  was  entrusted  to  our  keeping? 
See,  the  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away,  and  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord  !  ” 

“  Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord !  ” 
echoed  Rabbi  Meir,  “  and  blessed  be  His 
name  for  thy  sake,  too!  For  well  is  it 
written  :  ‘  Whoso  hath  found  a  virtuous 
wife,  hath  a  greater  treasure  than  costly 
pearls ;  she  opeueth  her  mouth  with 
wisdom,  and  in  her  tongue  is  the  law  of 
kindness.’  ”  Prov.  31 :  26. 


Too  Late. 


A  Leipsic  paper  publishes  a  story 
which  is  stated  to  be  undoubtedly  true, 
and  illustrates  the  poverty  in  which  the 
devotees  of  learning  in  Germany  are 
often  compelled  to  live. 

About  ten  months  ago  a  rich  patron 
of  the  sciences  and  arts  in  Berlin  offered 
prizes  amounting  to  about  £30  each,  for 


the  best  essays  on  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  astronomy,  geology,  poe¬ 
try,  and  metaphysics ;  and  about  £80 
each  for  the  best  romance  and  the  best 
poem.  A  committee  of  members  of  the 
several  university  faculties  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  award  the  prizes,  and  the  awards 
were  made  a  short  time  ago.  A  large 
number  of  persons  competed,  and  the 
w?orks  offered  had  a  large  amount  of  ex¬ 
cellent  material  among  them.  The 
names  of  the  writers  were  enclosed  in 
sealed  envelopes,  on  the  outside  of  which 
fictitious  names  were  inscribed. 

The  prize  for  the  essay  on  metaphy¬ 
sics  was  awarded  to  a  young  man  named 
Max  Markmann,  who  had  sent  his  es¬ 
say  under  the  name  of  “  Hans  Wilden- 
stein.”  When  Markmann’s  name  was 
announced,  a  pale,  poorly-clad,  exceed¬ 
ingly  wretched-looking  young  man 
stepped  forward,  aud  was  greeted  with 
a  hearty  round  of  applause.  His  hair 
w7as  thin  and  already  sprinkled  with 
gray,  and  his  whole  appearance  excited 
the  sympathy  of  the  audience.  After 
receiving  the  prize  he  quietly  returned 
to  his  seat.  One  after  another,  as  the 
titles  of  the  best  essays  were  announced, 
the  accompanying  envelopes  disclosed 
Markmann  as  the  author,  and  the  ap¬ 
plause  grew  tumultuous  as  the  young 
man,  looking  more  weary  every  time, 
stepped  forward.  The  excitement  among 
the  students  was  so  great  that  a  sugges¬ 
tion  would  have  caused  them  to  carry 
him  off  in  triumph. 

The  essays  being  all  examined,  the 
poems  came  next  in  turn  and  the  prize 
was  Markmann’s.  It  was  entitled  “  The 
Village  School-master,”  and  Berthold 
Auerbach,  who  was  one  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  pronounced  it  one  of  the  most  grace¬ 
fully  written  stories  he  had  ever  read. 
This  was  the  last  prize  awarded ;  but 
hardly  had  the  fortunate  competitor 
arisen  to  go  and  receive  it,  when  he  fell 
fainting  on  the  floor.  A  death-like 
stillness  reigned  in  the  hall,  while  they 
carried  the  young  man  into  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  room,  where  the  physicians  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  restoring  him  to  conscious¬ 
ness  ;  but  that  was  all,  for  four  hours  af¬ 
terward  he  was  a  corpse  !  His  decease 
was  the  result  of  long  years  of  depriva¬ 
tion,  he  was  literally  starved  to  death. 
The  rewards  came  too  late  to  be  of  real 
service  to  him. 

In  contrast  with  such  a  sad  case,  how 
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cheering  it  is  to  reflect  that  the  Christ¬ 
ian  can  never  receive  the  prize  of  his 
high  calling  too  late  to  be  of  service  to 
him.  Even  death  cannot  rob  us  of  that 
prize,  or  render  the  rewards  of  faithful 
labor  for  Christ  valueless  as  were  the 
student’s  prizes. 


Where  Are  the  Children  ? 


Christian  parents,  are  your  children 
found  by  your  side  in  the  house  of  God  ? 
Can  you  say,  as  you  present  them  there 
each  Sabbath,  “  Behold,  I  and  the  child¬ 
ren  that  thou  hast  given  me  ?  ”  If  not, 
where  are  they  during  these  consecrated 
hours?  A  few  years  more  and  they 
must  go  forth  into  the  world.  Will  it 
not  be  without  the  settled  principles  and 
habits  which  can  guard  them  in  the 
warfare  of  life?  A  little  while  longer 
and  you  must  leave  them,  and  without 
your  guiding  hand  they  must  go  for¬ 
ward  “  sounding  on  their  dim  and  peril¬ 
ous  way-”  Your  influence  then  will  be 
confined  to  the  chain  of  memory  which 
runs  back  to  the  past.  Will  their  re¬ 
collection  then  recur  to  hallowed  hours 
when  you  sat  together  in  God’s  temple 
so  that  they  feel  they  can  not  abandon 
the  habit  which  you  have  inculcated, 
or  coldly  turn  away  from  the  worship  of 
their  father’s  God  ? 

Our  Lord  lays  it  down  as  a  proof  of 
our  love  for  Him,  “  Feed  my  lambs !  ” 
The  children  are  the  hope  of  the 
church  ;  but  with  the  fearful  influences 
now  abroad — coldness  at  home  and 
skepticism  without — what  will  the  next 
generation  become?  We  believe  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  church, 
in  sorrow  and  penitence,  will  awake  to 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  that 
the  “  old  paths  are  the  best  ” — that  the 
divinely  constituted  institutions  of  the 
Church  and  the  home  can  alone  truly 
train  the  young  for  Christian  life — and 
that  if  for  them  are  substituted  the  nov¬ 
elties  and  excitements  of  this  age  of 
experiments  all  will  prove  but  a  delu¬ 
sion  and  a  snare. — Exchange. 


Dr.  John  Hall  uttered  this  golden 
sentence  in  one  of  his  Yale  lectures : 
“  The  best  way  for  a  man  to  get  out  of 
a  lowly  position  is  to  be  conspicuously 
effective  in  it.”  Here  is  opportunity 
for  the  humblest  teachers  and  workers. 


Christ's  Lambs.— The  attention  of  a 
servant-maid  in  Edinburgh,  to  the  spir¬ 
itual  interests  of  a  little  girl  commited 
to  her  charge,  and  who  died  when  nine 
years  old,  was  peculiarly  owned  of  God. 
The  servant  was  accustomed  to  attend 
on  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Patison,  and  the 
child  was  permitted  to  accompany  her. 
By  degrees  the  attention  of  her  young 
charge  was  so  drawn  out  to  the  sermons 
she  heard  that  the  account  she  gave  of 
many  of  the  precious  truths,  w7hicb  fell 
from  the  lips  of  that  worthy  minister  of 
Christ,  far  exceeded  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  her  tender  years. 
Happening,  one  day,  in  the  course  of 
his  family  visits,  to  call  at  the  house 
where  the  dear  child  and  her  maid 
lodged  during  the  bathing  season,  Mr. 
Patison  entered  into  conversation  with 
her,  and,  from  her  punctual  attendance 
on  public  ordinances,  he  took  occasion  to 
ask  her  if  she  recollected  his  preaching 
on  Isaiah  11 :  11 :  “  He  shall  feed  his 
flock  like  a  shepherd  ;  he  shall  gather 
the  lambs  with  his  arms,”  etc.  “  Yes,” 
replied  the  child,  “  I  remember  it  very 
well ;  for  all  the  time  you  were  preach¬ 
ing  I  was  wishing  with  all  my  heart 
that  I  were  one  of  Christ’s  lambs.” 
‘•Ah,  my  dear !”  said  the  good  man, 
not  a  little  affected,  “  what  a  happy  day 
would  it  have  been  in  Bristo  Street,  had 
all  hearers  been  employed  in  a  similar 
manner!” — Dr.  A.  C.  Thompson. 


AVhex  a  rich  man  gives  his  beautiful 
garden  into  the  hands  of  a  gardener, 
the  flowers,  plants,  and  trees  are  not  the 
gardener’s,  to  do  with  as  he  pleases. 
They  belong  to  the  master.  The  gar¬ 
dener’s  duty,  is  to  tend  them,  with  all 
diligence,  skill,  and  care  for  the  owner. 
Homes  and  Sabbath-schools  are  God’s 
gardens,  parents  and  teachers  are  but 
His  gardeners. 

The  ripple  that  the  boy’s  oar  starts 
on  the  western  shore  of  tbe  Atlantic 
goes  quivering  and  rolling  clear  across 
the  ocean,  and  breaks  on  the  farther 
shore.  So  the  waves  or  ripples  of  influ¬ 
ence  which  our  lives  start  here  will  not 
be  stilled  or  stayed,  till  they  have  bro¬ 
ken  upon  the  eternal  shores.  Is  o  man’s 
work  will  be  finished  till  all  the  results 
of  life  have  been  gathered  up  in  final 
consummation.  i 
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A  max  who  was  in  the  Confederate 
army,  tells  how  he  was  brought  to 
Christ.  He  had  heard  eloquent  ser¬ 
mons,  and  they  had  not  affected  him. 
At  last,  wounded,  sick,  covered  with 
vermin,  he  crept  up  to  the  house  of  a 
wounded  man  in  Maryland,  and  asked 
to  sleep  in  the  barn.  They  said,  “  No, 
sleep  in  the  house,”  but  he  would  not. 
A  bed  was  made  for  him  in  the  porch. 
He  went  to  bed,  and  at  length  he  heard 
a  little  child  at  prayer,  as  follows : 
“  Bless  papa,  and  mamma,  and  bless  the 
soldier  in  the  porch.  If  he  don’t  know 
Christ  then,  Saviour,  let  him  see  Thee, 
as  I  saw  Thee  and  know  Thee  as  I 
know  Thee.  Let  him  believe  that  Thou 
art  near  him  now,  ready  to  save  him. 
Let  him  see  how  Thou  lovest  him.” 
The  heart  of  the  soldier  wras  broken. 
He  said  to  himself,  Does  God  love  me? 
Yes.  Proof,  Christ  came  from  God  to 
save  me.  This  is  the  message.  The 
child  brought  it.  I  believed  it  and  am 
saved. 


It  is  related  of  the  late  Mr.  Butler 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  that  he 
was  so  obliging  as  to  re-open  his  store 
one  night  solely  to  supply  a  little  girl 
with  a  spool  of  thread  which  she  wanted. 
The  incident  took  wings,  brought  him 
a  large  run  of  custom,  and  he  died  a 
millionaire,  after  subscribing  840,000 
toward  founding  a  hospital  for  the  in¬ 
sane.  There  is  no  capital  which  a 
young  man  can  invest  in  business  of  any 
kind,  which  will  yield  him  such  a  per¬ 
centage  of  revenue,  as  a  sweet  and  sim¬ 
ple  courtesy.  On  the  lowest  ground, 
that  of  mere  worldly  policy,  it  pays  to 
be  kind  and  obliging  to  all. 


During  the  severest  crisis  of  the  war, 
a  poor  widow  came  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
beg  that  she  might  have  back  a  son  out 
of  the  army.  The  good  man  listened 
patientljr  and  tenderly  to  her  pleading. 
Then  in  a  gentle  voice  he  told  her  that 
he  could  not  grant  her  request,  as  all 
must  suffer  together  till  the  nation  was 
saved.  And  privately  he  put  into  her 
hand  aid  from  his  own  purse,  and  sent 
her  away,  denied,  but  comforted  and 
helped.  Thus  God  sometimes  answers 
His  people’s  prayers,  denying  them  what 
they  ask,  but  giving  them  such  comfort 
and  help  that  they  go  away  rejoicing. 
24 


A  story  is  told  of  a  great  captain 
who,  after  a  battle,  was  talking  over  the 
events  of  the  day  with  his  officers.  He 
asked  them  who  had  done  the  best  that 
day.  Borne  spoke  of  one  man  who  had 
fought  very  bravely,  and  some  of  an¬ 
other.  “No,”  said  he,  “you  are  all 
mistaken.  The  best  man  in  the  field  to¬ 
day  was  a  soldier  who  was  just  lifting 
his  arm  to  strike  an  enemy,  but,  when 
he  heard  the  trumpet  sound  a  retreat, 
checked  himself,  and  dropped  his  arm 
without  striking  a  blow.  That  perfect 
and  ready  obedience  to  the  will  of  his 
general  is  the  noblest  thing  that  has 
been  done  to-day.”  And  nothing  pleases 
God  so  much  as  absolute  and  unhesitat¬ 
ing  obedience. 

During  the  siege  of  Paris,  while 
hostile  armies  lay  all  about  the  city, 
cutting  off  all  communications,  messages 
were  sent  out  by  carrier  pigeons.  With 
the  little  parcels  fastened  about  them, 
they  would  soar  away  up  into  the  air, 
and  then  dart  off  in  a  straight  line  for 
their  destination.  And  no  armies  could 
stop  them  or  intercept  their  messages. 
So  prayers  can  be  sent  up  to  God  from 
the  very  thickest  perils.  No  dungeon 
is  so  deep  but  out  of  it  they  can  fly. 

A  mother  said  that  from  the  time 
h'er  children  began  to  call  her  “  mother,” 
the  word  had  a  wondrous  power  over 
her  which  she  could  not  describe.  She 
might  be  in  the  attic,  busily  engaged, 
but  if,  three  stories  below,  she  heard  one 
of  her  little  ones  calling  her  “  mother,” 
it  went  to  her  heart.  The  very  name 
was  so  sweet  that  it  drew  her  right  away 
from  her  work  to  answer  the  call. 
What  power,  then,  may  we  not  suppose 
the  dear  name  “  Father,”  from  the  lips 
of  His  children,  to  have  with  the  Fa¬ 
ther  in  heaven. 


There  is  said  to  bean  enactment  on 
the  statute  books  of  a  western  state, 
making  any  resident  land  owner  liable 
to  severe  penalties  for  permitting 
Canada  thistles  to  grow  on  his  prem¬ 
ises.  Yet  there  are  men  whose  lives 
bristle  all  over  with  immoralities  and 
sins  infinitely  more  pestilent  than 
Canada  thistles,  of  whom  human  laws 
take  no  cognizance.  Who  can  estimate 
the  evil  done  in  the  community  by  one 
wicked  man  ? 
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GOSPEL  LESSONS. 


NOVEMBER  28.  LESSOR  XETIII. 


1875. 


First  Sunday  in  Advent.  Genesis  iii.  1-15. 


1.  Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtle  than  any 
beast  of  the  field  which  the  Lord  God  had 
made :  and  he  said  unto  the  woman,  Yea,  hath 
God  said,  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the 
garden  ? 

2.  And  the  woman  said  unto  the  serpent,  We 
may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees  of  the  garden : 

3.  But  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  garden,  God  hath  said,  Ye  shall 
not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it,  lest  ye 
die. 

4.  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman,  Ye 
shall  not  surely  die : 

5.  For  God  doth  know,  that  in  the  day  ye  eat 
thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened ;  and 
ye  shall  be  as  gods,  knowing  good  and  evil. 

6.  And  when  the  woman  saw  that  the  tree 
was  good  for  food,  and  that  it  was  pleasant  to 
the  eyes,  and  a  tree  to  be  desired  to  make  one 
wise ;  she  took  of  the  fruit  thereof,  and  did  eat : 
and  gave  also  unto  her  husband  with  her,  and 
he  did  eat. 

7.  And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were  opened, 
and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked  :  and  they 
sewed  fig-leaves  together,  and  made  themselves 
aprons. 

8.  And  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God 
walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day  : 


and  Adam  and  his  wife  hid  themselves  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  God  amongst  the  trees  of 
the  garden. 

9.  And  the  Lord  God  called  unto  Adam,  and 
said  unto  him,  Where  art  thou  ? 

10.  And  he  said,  I  heard  thy  voice  in  the 
garden  :  and  I  was  afraid,  because  I  was  naked  ; 
and  I  hid  myself. 

11.  And  he  said,  Who  told  thee  that  thou 
wast  naked?  Hast  thou  eaten  of  the  tree 
whereof  I  commanded  thee,  that  thou  shouldest 
not  eat  ? 

12.  And  the  man  said,  The  woman  whom  thou 
gavest  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree, 
and  I  did  eat. 

13.  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  woman, 
What  is  this  that  thou  hast  done?  And  the 
woman  said,  The  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I  did 
eat. 

14.  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  serpent, 
Because  thou  hast  done  this,  thou  art  cursed 
above  all  cattle,  and  above  every  beast  of  the 
field:  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust 
shalt  thou  eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life : 

15.  And  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and 
the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed  : 
it  shall  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise 
his  heel. 


QUESTIONS. 


Upon  what  season  of  the  Church  year  are  we 
now  entering?  Advent.  Why  so-called ?  Be¬ 
cause  it  celebrates  the  coming  of  our  Saviour 
into  the  world  to  redeem  it;  and,  also,  His 
second  coming  to  judge  it.  Of  what  does  our 
to-day’s  lesson  treat?  Of  the  fall  of  man  into 
sin,  Gen.  iii.  6;  and  also  of  the  promise  of  sal¬ 
vation,  Gen.  iii.  15. 

1.  What  is  said  of  the  serpent  ?  Who  speaks 
through  the  serpent?  To  whom  does  Satan 
speak?  What  was  the  woman’s  name?  See 
chap.  iii.  20.  What  does  he  say  ? 

2-3.  The  answer  of  the  woman?  Where  did 
God  give  this  command?  See  chap.  ii.  16-17. 

4-5.  Does  the  serpent  own  the  truth  of  what 
God  had  said?  What  story  does  he  tell  the 
woman? 

6-7.  Did  the  woman  turn  away  from  Satan 


on  account  of  his  lying  ?  Should  she  have  done 
so?  But  what  did  she  do?  Whom  did  she 
also  give  to  eat  with  her? 

8-9.  Whose  voice  did  they  now  hear?  Does 
our  conscience  tell  us  when  we  have  done 
wrong?  What  did  they  do?  What  did  the 
Lord  God  ask  ? 

10.  What  excuse  did  Adam  give? 

11-12.  On  whom  did  Adam  lay  the  blame  ? 
Was  that  a  good  excuse?  Have  we  a  right  to 
follow  the  bad  advice  of  others  ? 

13.  On  whom  did  the  woman  lay  the  blame  ? 

14.  What  curse  did  the  Lord  lay  on  the  ser¬ 
pent? 

15.  Does  the  enmity  here  spoken  of  still  con¬ 
tinue?  A  prophecy  of  whom  lies  in  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “  her  seed  ?”  Whose  •*  head  ”  has  been 
‘•bruised”  by  the  Saviour? 


CATECHISM. 


XL  VIII. 

123.  Which  is  the  second  petition  ?  * 

“Thy  kingdom  come;”  that  is,  rule  us  so 
by  Thy  word  and  Spirit,  that  we  may  submit 
ourselves  more  and  more  to  Thee,  preserve  and 
increase  Thy  Church ;  destroy  the  works  of  the 


Lord's  Day. 

devil,  and  all  violence  which  would  exalt  itself 
against  Thee,  and  also  all  wicked  counsels  de¬ 
vised  against  Thy  holy  word,  until  the  full  per¬ 
fection  of  Thy  kingdom  takes  place,  wherein 
1  Thou  shalt  be  all  in  all. 


Hail,  Jesus  !  Israel’s  Hope  and  Light ! 

Prophets  and  Priests  prepared  Thy  way, 
Thy  people,  through  the  breaking  night, 
With  waiting  joy  foresaw  Thy  day. 


By  Jacob’s  Star  the  Gentiles  found 

Light  on  their  mystic  longings  poured  ; 
Wise  men  from  dismal  regions  round, 
Bowed  at  Thy  manger  and  adored. 
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Comments — 1.  Speedily  after  the 
creation  of  man  comes  his  moral  test, 
which  results  in  his  fall,  that  is,  his  sin¬ 
ning  by  disobedience  to  God’s  com¬ 
mand.  The  devil,  having  assumed  the 
form  of  a  serpent,  tempts  Eve  by  rais¬ 
ing  doubt  in  her  mind.  Subtle — of  deep 
insight  and  cunning. 

2-3.  The  answer  of  the  woman 
shows  that  she  understood  distinctly  the 
command  of  God.  The  law,  represented 
by  the  forbidden  tree,  was  there,  and 
the  woman  knewT  it.  Her  first  mistake 
was  in  debating  at  all  with  him  who 
spoke  through  the  serpent  It  is  always 
best  to  avoid  the  first  approach  of  sin. 

4-5.  Speaking  of  the  devil,  the 
Saviour  says,  John  8  :  44  :  He  is  a  liar , 
and  the  father  of  it.  He  shows  his  char¬ 
acter  here  clearly  in  his  speech  to  the 
woman.  He  also  holds  out  the  prospect 
that  they  would  be  “  as  gods  ” — that  is, 
independent,  having  their  own  will, 
which  men  so  much  desire — if  they  ate 
of  the  forbidden  fruit.  No  more  cun¬ 
ning,  tempting  story  could  have  been 
told,  and  yet  also  none  more  false. 

6-7.  Notice  the  threefold  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  forbidden  tree.  Good  for 
food ;  pleasant  to  the  eyes ;  to  be  desired • 
to  make  one  wise.  The  tree  itself  ap¬ 
pears  now  as  charming  as  the  words  of 
the  tempter  had  been.  Contemplating 
and  looking  at  sin  with  the  view  to  per¬ 
sonal  advantage  blinds  us  to  its  character. 

8-9.  Nowt  they  did  see,  it  is  true  ;  but 
not  in  the  sense  in  which  the  tempter 
had  promised.  They  saw  their  own 
nakedness,  the  symbol  of  their  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  fallen  away  from 
God.  Hence  they  hid  themselves  when 
they  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  in  the 
garden.  Their  conscience  now  told  them 
of  sin  committed.  The  garment  of  inno¬ 
cence  which  had  covered  them  was  gone. 

10-13.  The  man  blames  the  woman 
for  giving  him  the  fruit  of  which  he 
ate :  the  woman  blames  the  serpent  for 
beguiling  or  misleading  her.  Neither 
of  them  likes  to  own  up  plainly  to  the 
truth.  Each  one  seeks  for  an  excuse. 

14-15.  Here  we  have  God’s  curse 
denounced  upon  the  author  of  sin  ;  and 
the  promise  of  deliverance  announced 
to  his  victims.  The  Lord  God  curses 
the  serpent,  i.  e.  the  devil ;  and  takes 
compassion  upon  man,  promising 
victory  over  the  tempter,  and  deliver¬ 
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ance  from  his  power.  The  “  seed  ”  of 
the  woman  refers  to  the  greatest  born 
of  woman,  Jesus  Christ ,  who  “  bruised  ” 
the  head  of  the  serpent,  destroying  the 
power  of  the  devil,  giving  deliverance 
unto  man  and  everlasting  salvation. 
With  the  first  Adam  came  sin  and 
death  ;  with  Christ,  the  second  Adam, 
came  righteousness  and  life. 


Making  Up. 

There  are  no  quarrels  among  grown 
people  or  children  that  cannot  be  made 
up,  where  there  is  an  honest  desire  to 
make  them  up.  This  honest  desire  will 
lead  each  party  to  be  willing  to  do 
what  is  right  at  any  cost.  The  reason 
why  some  quarrels  last  so  long,  is  that 
those  who  are  in  the  wrong  are  not  will¬ 
ing  to  acknowledge  it.  They  are  too 
proud  or  too  obstinate  to  admit  the  in¬ 
justice  of  their  conduct. 

In  the  little  disputes  that  happen  on 
the  playground  and  in  the  nursery,  we 
shall  generally  find  that  some  wrong 
has  been  done.  The  taking  away  of  a 
plaything,  or  breaking  it,  some  unfair 
advantage  in  a  game,  or  some  selfish 
conduct  has  excited  ill-feeling,  and  the 
wrong-doer  is  not  willing  to  acknowledge 
the  wrong. 

In  such  cases,  a  peace-making  siste  r 
or  brother  or  playmate,  with  a  few  gen¬ 
tle  words,  can  often  smooth  the  ruffled 
surface  of  things,  and  restore  peace  and 
quiet.  It  is  always  worth  an  effort. — 
Child's  World. 


A  Scotch  minister  tells  of  a  man  who 
rushed  into  his  study  one  morning  in 
an  agonized  manner,  and  said — “  Oh,  sir, 
my  daughter  is  dead.  And  when  she 
stands  at  God’s  bar  she  must  tell  what 
now  breaks  my  heart,  that  she  never 
heard  a  word  of  prayer  in  her  father’s 
house.” 


During  an  earthquake  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  village  were  very  much 
alarmed,  but  were  at  the  same  time 
astonished  at  the  calmness  and  appar¬ 
ent  joy  of  an  old  lady  whom  all  knew. 
Some  one  asked  her  if  she  was  not 
afraid.  “  No,”  said  she.  “  I  rejoice  to 
know  that  I  have  a  God  that  can  shake 
the  world .” 
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THE  GUARDIAN. 


DECEMBER  5.  LESSON'  XLIX. 


1875, 


Second  Sunday  in  Advent 

I.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Noah,  Come  thou  j 
and  all  thy  house  into  the  ark :  for  thee  have  I 
seen  righteous  before  me  in  this  generation. 

10.  And  it  came  to  pass,  after  seven  days,  that 
the  waters  of  the  flood  were  upon  the  earth. 

II.  In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's 
life,  in  the  second  month,  the  seventeenth  day  j 
of  ihe  month,  the  same  day  were  all  the  foun-  j 
tains  of  the  great  deep  broken  up,  and  the  win- ! 
dows  of  heaven  were  opened. 

12.  And  the  rain  was  upon  the  earth  forty 
days  and  forty  nights. 

13.  In  the  self-same  day  entered  Noah,  and 
Shem,  and  Ham,  and  Japheth,  the  sons  of  Noah, 
and  Noah’s  wife,  and  the  three  wives  of  his  sons 
with  them,  into  the  ark : 

14.  They,  and  every  beast  after  his  kind,  and 
all  the  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  creep¬ 
ing  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth  after 
his  kind,  and  every  fowl  after  his  kind,  every 
bird  of  every  sort. 

15.  And  they  went  in  unto  Noah  into  the  ark, 
two  and  two  of  all  flesh,  wherein  is  the  breath 
of  life. 

16.  And  they  that  went  in,  went  in  male  and 
female  of  all  flesh,  as  God  had  commanded 
him  :  and  the  Lord  shut  him  in. 


Genesis  vii.  1  and  lD-24. 

17.  And  the  flood  was  forty  days  upon  the 
earth :  and  the  waters  increased,  and  bare 
up  the  ark,  and  it  was  lift  up  above  the 
earth. 

18.  And  the  waters  prevailed,  and  were  in¬ 
creased  greatly  upon  the  earth  :  and  the  ark 
went  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

19.  And  the  waters  prevailed  exceedingly 
upon  the  earth:  and  all  the  high  hills  that 
were  under  the  whole  heaven  were  covered. 

20.  Fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the  waters  pre¬ 
vail  :  and  the  mountains  were  covered. 

21.  And  all  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the 
earth,  both  of  fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and  of  beast, 
and  of  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth,  and  every  man  : 

22.  All  in  whose  nostrils  zvas  the  breath  of 
life,  of  all  that  tvas  in  the  dry  land ,  died. 

23.  And  every  living  substance  was  destroyed 
,  which  was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  both 
|  man,  and  cattle,  and  the  creeping  things,  and 
'the  fowl  of  the  heaven;  and  they  were  de¬ 
stroyed  from  the  earth ;  and  Noah  only  re- 

I  mained  alive,  and  they  that  were  with  him  in 
the  ark. 

j  24.  And  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth 
an  hundred  and  fifty  days. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  is  the  theme  of  our  lesson  to-day  ?  Why 
was  the  flood  sent  upon  the  earth  ?  See  Genesis 
vi.  5.  Whom  did  God  spare?  See  Genesis  vi. 
8.  In  order  to  save  the  righteous  Noah  and 
his  family,  had  the  wicked  to  suffer  the  penalty 
of  their  wickedness  ?  What  sacrament  of  the 
Christian  Church  does  the  flood  prefigure? 
Holy  Baptism.  See  1  Peter  iii.  20-1.  Of  what 
other  great  event  to  take  place  in  the  history  of 
the  world  is  it  a  figure?  The  Second  Ad¬ 
vent,  or  coming  of  Christ.  See  Matthew  xxiv. 
37-9. 

1.  What  did  the  Lord  tell  Noah  to  do?  Who 
was  to  go  with  him  ?  Why  did  the  Lord  save 
Noah  and  his  family?  Where  is  the  ark  de¬ 
scribed?  See  Genesis  vi.  14-16.  Was  the  ark 
built  for  use  on  land  or  water  ? 


10-16.  Seven  days  from  when?  What  month 
•was  it?  What  is  meant  by  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep?  What  by  the  windows  of  heaven? 
How  old  was  Noah  then?  How  old  did  men 
get  in  those  early  ages  ?  See  Genesis  v.  5,  8,  11. 
14,  etc.r  What  were  the  names  of  Noah’s  sons 
who  went  with  him  into  the  ark?  What  else 
went  into  the  ark?  Was  there  food  for  all? 
See  Genesis  vi.  21. 

17-20.  How  long  did  it  rain?  See  verses  12 
and  17.  How  high  did  the  waters  rise  ?  What 
is  the  length  of  a  cubit? 

21-23.  What  all  did  the  flood  destroy  ?  If 
the  flood  extended  over  all  that  portion  of  the 
earth  where  wicked  men  then  dwelt,  would 
God’s  purpose  in  sending  it  be  answered  ? 

24.  How  long  did  the  flood  last  ? 


CATECHISM. 


XLIX.  Lord's  Day. 


124.  Which  is  the  third  petition? 

“  Tiiy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is 
in  heaven;”  that  is,  grant  that  we  and  all 
men  may  renounce  our  own  will,  and  without 


murmuring  obey  Thy  will,  which  is  only  good  ; 
that  so  every  one  may  attend  to,  and  perform 
the  duties  of  his  station  and  calling,  as  will¬ 
ingly  and  faithfully  as  the  angels  do  iu  heaven. 


Once  more,  O  Lord,  Thy  sign  shall  be 
Upon  the  heavens  displayed, 

And  earth  and  its  inhabitants 
Be  terribly  afraid  : 

For,  not  in  weakness  clad,  Thou  com’st, 
Our  woes,  our  sins  to  bear, 

But  girt  with  all  Thy  Father’s  might, 
His  judgments  to  declare. 


The  terrors  of  that  awful  day, 

O  who  can  understand  ? 

Or  who  abide,  when  Thou  in  wrath 
Shalt  lift  Thy  holy  hand  ? 

The  earth  shall  quake,  the  sea  shall  roar, 
The  sun  in  heaven  grow  pale? 

But  Thou  hast  sworn,  and  wilt  not  change, 
Thy  faithful  shall  not  fail. 
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Comments — Sin  introduced  by  the 
fall,  as  we  had  it  in  our  last  lesson,  has 
now  come  to  develop  itself  in  men,  and 
to  show  what  fruit  it  bears.  To  save 
some  of  the  human  family,  the  wicked  had 
to  be  destroyed,  as  we  have  it  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  lesson.  Salvation  by  destruction  ; 
a  fact  which  also  runs  through  the 
whole  course  of  human  history. 

1.  Righteous.  Seeking  to  be  right, 
and  to  do  right,  in  the  sight  of  God. 
This  was  the  more  remarkable  and  diffi¬ 
cult  as  he  was  surrounded,  not  only  by 
a  wTicked  world,  but  found  none  like- 
minded  with  himself,  except  his  own 
family. 

10-11.  Seven  days.  From  the  time 
Noah  began  to  fill  the  ark.  Second 
month.  Of  the  Hebrew  year ;  the  month 
Zif,  answering  to  part  of  our  months 
of  April  and  May.  The  seventeenth  day 
would  bring  the  beginning  of  the  flood 
to  the  early  part  of  May.  Great ,  deep. 
— The  sea  or  ocean.  Windows  of  Heaven: 
a  figure  for  very  heavy  and  continuous 
rain. 

12.  Forty  days  and  forty  nights.  Al¬ 
most  six  weeks  the  waters  were  increas¬ 
ing  ;  the  sea  coming  in  on  the  earth, 
and  the  heavens  pouring  d  >wn  their* 
floods. 

13-20.  Fifteen  cubits.  A  cubit 
measures  not  quite  one  foot,  ten  inches. 
Fifteen  cubits  would  be  about  twenty- 
seven  feet.  The  reference  to  the  moun¬ 
tains  being  covered  would  seem  to  im¬ 
ply  that  this  measure  describes  the 
depth  of  the  water  in  high  places  of  the 
earth. 

21-23.  And  all  flesh— died  :  that  is, 
wherever  the  flood  reached  on  the 
earth. 

24.  A  hundred  and  fifty  days,  or  full 
five  months. 


“  Were  you  ever  a  fisherman?”  said 
an  aged  Christian  to  a  student  of  divi¬ 
nity.  “  Yes,  I  have  fished  with  the  rod 
at  the  rocks,”  was  his  reply.  “  Oh,  but 
I  mean  with  the  net?”  “  No,  I  never 
did.”  “  Well,  you  will  need  to  learn 
it.  And  do  you  know  that  when  there 
is  thunder  the  fish  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  ?”  Yes,  I  know  that  to  be  a 
fact.”  “  Well,  my  young  friend,  there 
are  very  many  ministers  that  don’t  seem 
to  think  of  that.” 


Strip  the  Leaves  Off. 

Rev.  Joel  Hawes  once  called  upon 
Dr.  Emmons  for  a  criticism  on  his  style 
of  preaching,  and  the  Dr.  said  :  “  Joel, 
I  kept  school  once — I  sometimes  had  to 
whip  the  boys,  and  when  I  whipped,  I 
always  stripped  the  leaves  off  the  rod,” 
and  lie  drew  an  imaginary  rod  through 
his  fingers  by  way  of  illustration.  The 
hint,  it  is  said,  helped  Hawes  amazingly, 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  of  like  service  to 
those  who  unwittingly  have  covered  up 
their  teaching  with  too  many  words. 
Said  a  man  of  the  highest  culture,  “  It 
takes  all  I  know  to  make  things  plain.” 

It  is  said  that  when  some  of  his  free- 
thinking  friends  reproached  Goethe  for 
wasting  his  time  over  the  Bible,  the 
great  poet  responded,  “  I  am  convinced 
the  Bible  becomes  the  more  beautiful 
the  more  one  understands  it.”  Such  is 
the  experience  of  every  one  who  makes 
God’s  Word  his  study.  The  Bible  is 
not  a  flower-garden  whose  beauties  all 
lie  on  the  surface,  apparent  to  the  most 
casual  glance  ;  but  a  mine  whose  trea¬ 
sures  lie  deep,  and  can  only  be  seen  by 
him  who  digs  patiently  and  searches 
carefully  for  them.  The  superficial 
reader  finds  nothing, -although  all  the 
time  he  is  treading  over  untold  wealth 
of  precious  things. 

A  Good  Confession. — I,  too,  have 
known  what  the  enjoyments  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  life  are,  and  what  the  more 
refined  pleasures  which  learning  and 
intellectual  power  can  bestow;  and  with 
all  the  experience  which  more  than 
three-score  years  can  give,  I  now,  on  the 
eve  of  my  departure,  declare  to  you 
(and  earnestly  pray  that  you  may  here¬ 
after  live  and  act  on  the  conviction), 
that  health  is  a  great  blessing — a  com¬ 
petence  obtained  by  honorable  industry, 
a  great  blessing — and  a  great  blessing 
it  is  to  have  kind,  faithful  and  loving 
friends  and  relatives;  but  that  the 
greatest  of  all  blessings,  as  it  is  the 
most  ennobling  of  all  privileges,  is  to  be 
indeed  a  Christian. — S.  T.  Coleridge  to 
his  god-child. 


The  body  is  the  soul’s  instrument  by 
which  it  doth  its  work  and  business  in  the 
world,  both  natural  and  religious. 
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DECEMBER  12.  LESSON  L. 


1875. 


Third  Sunday  in  Advent.  Genesis  xii.  1-8. 


1.  Now  the  Lord  had  said  unto  Abram,  Get 
thee  out  of  thy  country,  and  from  thy  kindred, 
and  from  thy  father’s  house,  unto  a  land  that  I 
will  shew  thee : 

2.  And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation, 
and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name  great : 
and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing  : 

3.  And  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and 
curse  him  that  curseth  thee :  and  in  thee  shall 
all  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 

4.  So  Abram  departed,  as  the  Lord  had 
spoken  unto  him,  and  Lot  went  with  him :  and 
Abram  wo,s  seventy  and  five  years  old  when  he 
departed  out  of  Haran. 

5.  And  Abram  took  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot 
his  brother’s  son,  and  all  their  substance  that 


they  had  gathered,  and  the  souls  that  they  had 
gotten  in  Haran  :  and  they  went  forth  to  go  into 
the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  into  the  land  of  Canaan 
they  came. 

6.  And  Abram  passed  through  the  land  unto 
the  place  of  Sichem,  unto  the  plain  of  Moreh. 
And  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land. 

7.  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  Abram,  and 
said,  Unto  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land :  and 
there  budded  he  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  who 
appeared  unto  him. 

8.  And  he  removed  from  thence  unto  a  moun¬ 
tain  on  the  east  of  Beth-el,  and  pitched  his  tent, 
having  Beth-el  on  the  west,  and  Hai  on  the 
east:  and  there  he  budded  an  altar  unto  the 

|  Lord,  and  called  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord. 


QUESTIONS. 


What  is  taught  us  in  this  lesson  ?  God’s  cove- ! 
nant  promise  concerning  man’s  redemption. 

1.  Who  was  Abram?  Where  did  he  live? 
Was  his  name  always  Abram  ?  (Gen.  xvii.  5). 
Were  Abram’s  kindred  and  father’s  house  idol¬ 
aters  ?  (Josh.  xxiv.  2).  What  land  would  God 
show  him?  What  is  the  significance  of  this 
verse  as  compared  with  Gen.  iii.  23-24  ? 

2.  What  great  nation  did  God  make  of 
Abram  ?  What  other  nations  sprung  from  him  ? 
Were  the  Jews  great  in  more  than  one  sense  ? 
In  what  way  does  the  Lord  generally  express 
their  numerical  greatness?  (Gen.  xxii.  17).  Is 
God's  “  I  will  bless.thee ”  of  everlasting  effect? 
Why  is  one  blest  of  God  always  a  blessing? 

3.  What  is  the  effect  of  God’s  curse?  What 
is  meant  by  all  .families  ?  Does  in  thee ,  etc., 
refer  to  Abram’s  lifetime  ?  "What  does  it  really 
mean  ?  Are  you  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  this 


promise?  Did  Abram  merit  such  great  bless¬ 
ings?  Why  was  he  counted  righteous?  (Gen. 
xv.  6). 

4-5.  From  what  place  did  Abram  depart? 
What  did  his  substance  consist  of  f  (Gen.  xiii. 
2).  What  are  meant  by  souls ?  What  other 
names  does  Canaan  bear?  Why  called  Ca¬ 
naan  ? 

6.  In  what  portion  of  Canaan  was  Sichem,  or 
Shechem  ?  What  patriarch  was  afterwards 
buried  here?  (Josh.  xxiv.  32).  What  cele¬ 
brated  ancient  well  was  near  this  place  in  our 
Saviour’s  time?  (John  iv.  5-6).  What  after¬ 
wards  became  of  the  Canaanites? 

7-8.  What  is  meant  by  thy  seed  in  this  place  ? 
When  was  the  promise  fulfilled  ?  Does  Abram’s 
seed  still  possess  the  land?  What  is  an  altar? 
How  were  they  generally  built  in  Abram’s 
I  time  ? 


CATECHISM. 


L.  Lord’s  Day. 


125.  Which  is  the  fourth  petition? 

“Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread;” 
that  is,  be  pleased  to  provide  us  with  all  things 
necessary  for  the  body,  that  we  may  thereby 
acknowledge  Thee  to  be  the  only  fountain  of 


good,  and  that  neither  our  care  nor  industry, 
nor  even  Thy  gifts,  can  profit  us  without  Thy 
blessing,  and  therefore  that  we  may  withdraw 
our  trust  from  all  creatures,  and  place  it  alone 
in  Thee. 


Hark  the  glad  sound  !  the  Sayiour  comes ! 

The  Saviour  promised  long! 

Let  every  heart  prepare  a  throne, 

And  every  voice  a  song. 

On  Him  the  Spirit  largely  poured, 

Exerts  His  sacred  fire  ; 

Wisdom  and  might,  and  zeal  and  love, 
His  holy  breast  inspire. 

He  comes,  the  prisoners  to  release, 

In  Satan’s  bondage  held  ; 

The  gates  of  brass  before  Him  burst, 

The  iron  fetters  yield. 


He  comes,  from  thickest  films  of  vice 
To  clear  the  mental  ray, 

And  on  the  eye-balls  of  the  blind 
To  pour  celestial  day. 

He  comes,  the  broken  heart  to  bind, 
The  bleeding  soul  to  cure ; 

And  with  the  treasures  of  His  grace 
T’  enrich  the  humble  poor. 

Our  glad  hosannas,  Prince  of  Peace, 
Thy  welcome  shall  proclaim  ; 

And  heav’n’s  eternal  arches  ring 
With  Thy  beloved  name. 
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Comments. — 1.  Abraham  was  pro¬ 
bably  called  the  first  time  while  with 
his  father  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  In 
the  day  of  man’s  sin  God  drove  him  out 
of  Eden,  now  He  calls  him  into  a  land 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  God’s 
covenant  purpose  is  reconciliation  and 
union  between  Himself  and  man,  and 
from  this  time  forth  the  Jmrden  of  His 
voice  to  a  sinful  world  is,  “  come  unto 
me.”  This  voice  is  confined  and  far  off 
at  first,  but  when  the  God-man,  Jesus 
Christ  finally  comes,  it  sounds  touch¬ 
ingly  near,  “  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will 
give  you  rest.” 

2-3.  The  promise  of  God  to  Abra¬ 
ham  is  two-fold.  The  first  part  refers  to 
the  Jews,  the  second  to  Christians,  the 
one  is  fulfilled  under  the  Law,  the  other 
under  the  Gospel.  I  will  make  of  thee 
a  great  nation  is  the  creative  Word 
whose  power  manifests  itself  throughout 
the  history  of  Judaism.  In  thee  shall 
all  families,  etc.,  is  the  infallible  promise 
which  ultimately  brought  salvation  to 
the  Gentiles  as  'well  as  to  the  Jews. 
But  this  promise  was  bound  up  with  the 
Seed,  and  could  not  be  effectual  until 
that  Seed  was  come.  (Gal.  iff.  16-19.) 
Since  Christ  was  made  under  the  Law, 
He  did  not  preach  to  the  Gentiles,  nor 
would  He  suffer  His  disciples  to  do  so, 
before  His  work  under  the  Law  was 
finished.  Then  the  second  part  of  the 
glorious  promise  breaks  forth  :  “  Go  ye, 
therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  i.  e .” 
Here  we  find  both  the  union  and  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  Old  and  New  Tes¬ 
taments.  What  we  enjoy  to-day,  of  the 
Grace  and  Love  of  God  through  our 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  is  but  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  covenant  promise  to  Abra¬ 
ham  and  his  Seed,  which  the  Law  could 
not  annul.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  Church  is  but  the  first-fruits, 
though  the  choicest  of  the  promise. 
We  look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new 
earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. 
(II.  Pet.  iii.  13.)  Would  that  the 
burden  of  our  hearts  as  well  as  our  lips 
would  be  more  and  more,  “  Even  so, 
come,  Lord  Jesus.” 

4-5.  Abraham  believes  and  goes. 
Some  one  beautifully  says  of  him  :  “  He 
believes  what  he  does  not  see,  until  he 
sees  everything  which  he  believes.” 

6.  Sichem :  The  later  Samaria,  a 
rolling  country,  and  very  rich,  even  in 


our  day.  As  the  Canaanite  was  then  in 
the  land,  Abraham  doubtless  kept  to 
the  more  uncultivated  portions  of  the 
country  where  he  could  find  pastures 
for  his  herds  and  cattle.  Arabian 
Sheiks,  to-day,  travel  in  this  manner, 
with  their  herds  through  the  unculti¬ 
vated  parts  of  Palestine  and  Egypt. 

7-8.  Abraham’s  journey  by  faith 
finds  its  first  answer  now  in  a  new  man¬ 
ifestation  of  God  unto  him :  a  specific 
promise  is  also  added.  An  altar  was 
commonly  built  where  God  had  in  some 
special  way  revealed  Himself  unto  men, 
thus  inviting  Him  to  meet  His  people 
again  at  the  same  place.  It  was  the 
spot  where  the  worshiper  brought  his 
offerings  and  prayers,  and  where  he 
looked  for  God’s  presence  and  favor. 


Every  one’s  life  is  an  open  letter. 
Every  man,  whether  he  is  a  Christian 
or  not,  is  written  and  read.  Some  are 
epistles  of  Christ;  some  are  epistles  of 
vanity  ;  some  are  epistles  of  covetous¬ 
ness  ;  some  are  epistles  of  the  wicked 
one.  The  main  features  of  the  father 
of  lies  are  written  largely  on  the  life  of 
his  followers.  The  spirit  that  reigns 
within  is  more  or  less  visible  in  the  out¬ 
ward  conduct.  In  some  countries,  the 
master’s  name  is  branded  in  the  flesh  of 
the  slave,  so  that  if  the  slave  should  run 
away,  every  one  would  know  to  whom 
he  belonged.  The  captive  indeed  may 
be  bought  with  a  price,  and  then  lie  re¬ 
ceives  the  mark  of  his  new  master. 
Thus,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  people 
may  read  in  our  lives  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  accuracy,  whose  we  are  and 
whom  we  serve.  The  surest  way  to 
appear  a  Christiau,  in  all  places,  and  at 
all  times,  is  to  be  one.  The  surest  way 
to  make  people,  when  you  go  out,  take 
knowledge  that  you  have  been  with 
Jesus,  is  really  to  be  with  Jesus. — 
Arnot. 


I  am  assured,  till  God  show  you  the 
face  of  sin  in  the  glass  of  the  law;  make 
the  scorpions  and  fiery  serpents  that 
lurk  in  the  law  and  in  your  consciences, 
come  hissing  about  you,  and  smiting  you 
with  their  deadly  stings ;  till  you  have 
had  some  sick  nights  and  sorrowful  days 
for  sin,  you  will  never  go  up  and  down 
seeking  an  interest  in  the  blood  of  His 
sacrifice  with  tears. 
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Fourth  Sunday  in  Advent.  Genesis  xxviii.  10-18. 


10.  And  Jacob  went  out  from  Beer-sheba, 
and  went  toward  Haran. 

11.  And  he  lighted  upon  a  certain  place,  and 
tarried  there  all  night,  because  the  sun  was  set : 
and  he  took  of  the  stones  of  that  place,  and  put 
them  for  his  pillows,  and  lay  down  in  that  place 
to  sleep. 

12.  And  he  dreamed,  and  behold,  a  ladder 
set  upon  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached 
to  heaven :  and  behold,  the  angels  of  God  as¬ 
cending  and  descending  on  it. 

13.  And  behold,  the  Lord  stood  above  it,  and 
said,  I  am  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy 
father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac  :  the  land  whereon 
thou  liest,  to  thee  will  I  give  it,  and  to  thy 
seed. 

14.  And  thy  seed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the 
earth ;  and  thou  shalt  spread  abroad  to  the 


west,  and  to  the  east,  and  to  the  north,  and  to 
the  south  :  and  in  thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 

15.  And  behold,  I  am  with  thee,  and  will 
keep  thee  in  all  places  whither  thou  goest,  and 
will  bring  thee  again  into  this  land :  for  I  will 
not  leave  thee,  until  I  have  done  that  which  I 
have  spoken  to  thee  of. 

16.  And  Jacob  awaked  out  of  his  sleep,  and 
he  said,  Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place ;  and  I 
knew  it  not. 

17.  And  he  was  afraid,  and  said,  How  dread¬ 
ful  is  this  place !  this  is  none  other  but  the 
house  of  God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven. 

18.  And  Jacob  rose  up  early  in  the  morning, 
and  took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  for  his  pil¬ 
lows,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar,  and  poured  oil 
upon  the  top  of  it. 


QUESTIONS. 


The  theme  of  this  lesson  is  the  renewal  unto 
Jacob  of  the  Covenant  which  God  had  made 
with  Abraham.  It  includes  the  double  promise 
that  his  descendants  should  possess  the  land 
where  he  was  then  sojourning,  and  that  in  his 
“  seed  ”  all  the  families  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed.  See  Genesis  xii.  1-3;  also  iii.  15.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  at  this  time  Jacob  was 
on  his  way  to  his  uncle  Laban,  according  to  the 
command  of  his  father  Isaac.  See  Genesis 
xxviii.  1-2. 

10-11.  Toward  what  place  did  Jacob  journey  ? 
What  did  he  do  at  night-fall?  Did  he  lodge 
in  a  house  or  tent?  What  was  the  name  of  the 
place  where  he  slept?  See  verse  19. 

12.  What  did  he  dream?  Who  are  angels? 
What  did  they  do  ?  Are  angels  always  in  hea¬ 
ven,  or  do  they  also  abide  with  men  to  bless 
them?  See  Genesis  xxiv.  7,  and  xlviii.  16. 


13-15.  Who  stood  above  the  ladder?  What 
promise  did  he  make  ?  To  whom  had  the  Lord 
made  this  promise  before  ?  See  chapter  xvii. 
4-8.  What  are  the  particular  parts  of  this 
promise?  Did  the  descendants  of  Jacob  obtain 
that  land  ?  Did  they  become  very  numerous  ? 
How  are  all  nations  ox  families  being  blessed  in 
his  seed? 

16.  When  Jacob  awoke  what  did  he  say  ? 
Did  he  not  know  that  God  is  everywhere 
present?  Was  there  a  special  presence  of  the 
Lord  here  ? 

17-18.  Why  was  Jacob  afraid  ?  Is  the  spe¬ 
cial  manifestation  of  the  Lord  likely  to  awaken 
fear  in  men  ?  See  Isaiah  vi.  5.  Because  Jacob 
felt  this  place  to  be  the  house,  or  a  place  of  the 
manifestation  of  God,  and  a  gate  of  heaven, 
what  did  he  erect?  What  was  that  pillar 
to  be  ? 


CATECHISM. 


LI.  Lord's  Day. 


126.  What  is  the  fifth  petition? 

And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  for¬ 
give  OUR  debtors  that  is,  be  pleased  for 
the  sake  of  Christ’s  blood  not  to  impute  to  us, 
poor  sinners,  our  transgressions,  nor  that  de¬ 


pravity  which  always  cleaves  to  us  ;  even  as 
we  feel  this  evidence  of  Thy  grace  in  us,  that  it 
is  our  firm  resolution  from  the  heart  to  forgive 
our  neighbor. 


Come,  Thou  Redeemer  of  the  earth, 
Come,  testify  Thy  Virgin-birth  : 

All  lands  admire,  all  times  applaud  ; 

Thy  wondrous  birth  proclaims  Thee  God. 

The  Word  made  flesh  His  race  began, 
Begotten  of  no  mortal  man, 

But  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  might, 

A  Babe  yet  waiting  for  the  light. 

Forth  from  the  Father’s  bosom  sent, 

Down  to  the  realms  of  death  He  went, 

To  Him  returned — He  claimed  His  own, 
And  rose  to  share  th’  eternal  throne. 


And  there  with  God  the  Father  One, 
He  wears  forever  on  the  throne 
The  Flesh  in  which  He  fought,  to  be 
The  trophy  of  His  victory. 

O  hear  our  prayer,  Eternal  Son, 

Made  flesh  to  be  our  Champion  ! 

The  weakness  of  our  mortal  state 
With  deathless  might  invigorate. 

Thy  cradle  here  shall  glitter  bright, 
And  darkness  breathe  a  newer  light, 
Where  endless  faith  shall  shine  serene, 
And  twilight  never  intervene. 
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Comments. — Haran.  A  place  on 
the  way  between  Beer-sheba  and  Pa- 
dan-aram,  whither  Jacob  was  going. 

11.  Jacob,  though  going  to  seek  a 
bride,  was  evidently  alone,  without  the 
customary  servants  and  presents ; 
partly,  probably,  because  he  was  also 
fleeing  in  haste  from  Esau,  his  brother. 
See  Genesis,  27  :  41-45.  Stones  for  his 
pillows.  So  as  not  to  lie  with  his  head 
on  the  bare  ground.  He  may  also  have 
laid  some  garment  on  the  top  of  the 
stones. 

12.  Dreamed.  His  dream  became  a 
spiritual  vision.  It  is  a  wonderfully 
touching  vision.  The  angels  do  not 
suddenly  appear,  and  as  suddenly  van¬ 
ish.  They  go  up  and  down  the  ladder, 
continuously  manifest  unto  Jacob  with 
their  friendly  presence,  ascending  and 
descending.  Indicating  the  constant 
abode  of  angels  among  men.  They  are 
here ;  go  and  come,  whether  we  see 
them  or  not. 

13-15.  Jacob  stands  in  the  covenant 
made  with  Abraham.  This,  as  a  ladder, 
connects  him  with  God,  having  the 
communication  of  angels  between  them. 
It  is  an  everlasting  covenant  now  to  be 
re-affirmed.  Notice  the  gradation:  1. 
The  land.  I  will  give  it.  2.  Thy  seed 
shall  be  as  the  dnst  of  the  earth  in  num¬ 
ber.  3.  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  families 
of  the  earth  be  blessed. 

16.  The  Lord  is  in  this  place.  Notin 
the  circumscribed  sense,  in  which  the 
heathen  conceive  of  the  presence  of 
their  gods.  Jacob  knows  that  God  is 
everywhere  present,  but  he  felt  that  He 
was  also  specially  present  to  him  in  that 
place.  He  had  not  looked  for  it,  how¬ 
ever. 

17-18.  For  Jacob  this  was  now  the 
house  of  God ,  the  place  whither  God 
came  specially,  so  to  speak :  the  gate  of 
heaven,  in  allusion  to  the  vision  of  the 
angels,  ascending  and  descending,  to 
and  from  heaven.  The  stone  ..  .for  a 
pillar.  A  monument  of  the  vision  ;  a 
shrine,  an  incipient  temple,  whither  to 
come  again,  to  meet  the  Lord. 


The  Boyhood  of  Jesus. 

His  outward  life  was  the  life  of  all 
those  of  His  age  and  station,  and  place 
of  birth.  He  lived  as  lived  the  other 
children  of  peasant  parents  in  that  quiet 


town,  and  in  a  great  measure  as  they 
live  now.  He  who  has  seen  the  children 
of  Nazareth  in  their  red  caftans  and 
bright  tunics  of  silk  or  cloth,  girded 
with  a  many-colored  sash,  aud  some¬ 
times  covered  with  a  loose  outer  jacket 
of  white  or  blue — he  who  has  watched 
their  games,  and  heard  their  ringing 
laughter  as  they  wander  about  the  hills 
of  their  little  native  vale,  or  play  in 
bands  on  the  hillside  beside  their  sweet 
and  abundant  fountain — may,  perhaps, 
form  some  conception  of  how  Jesus 
looked  and  played  when  lie  too  was  a 
child. 

And  the  traveler  who  has  followed  any 
of  those  children — as  I  have  done  -  to 
their  simple  homes,  and  seen  the  scanty 
furniture,  the  plain  but  sweet  aud  whole¬ 
some  food,  the  uneventful,  happy  patri¬ 
archal  life,  may  form  a  vivid  conception 
of  the  manner  in  which  Jesus  lived. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  those 
houses,  with  the  doves  sunning  them¬ 
selves  on  the  white  roofs,  and  the  vines 
wreathing  about  them.  The  mats  or 
carpets  are  laid  loose  along  the  walls  ; 
shoes  and  sandals  are  taken  off  at  the 
threshold ;  from  the  centre  hangs  a  lamp 
which  forms  the  only  ornament  of  the 
room  ;  in  some  recess  in  the  wall  is 
placed  the  wooden  chest,  painted  with 
bright  colors,  which  contains  the  books 
or  other  possessions  of  the  family;  on  a 
ledge  that  runs  around  the  wall,  within 
easy  reach,  are  neatly  rolled  up  the  gay- 
colored  quilts  which  serve  as  beds,  and 
on  the  same  ledge  are  ranged  the 
earthen  vessels  for  daily  use ;  near  the 
door  stands  the  large  common  water-jar 
of  red  clay,  with  a  few  twigs  aud  green 
leaves — often  of  aromatic  shrubs — 
thrust  into  their  orifices  to  keep  the 
water  cool.  At  meal-time  a  painted 
wooden  stool  is  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  apartment,  a  large  tray  is  put  upon 
it,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  tray  stands 
the  dish  of  rice  or  meat,  or  libban,  or 
stewed  fruits,  from  which  all  help  them¬ 
selves  in  common.  Both  before  and 
after  the  meal,  the  servant,  or  the 
youngest  member  of  the  family,  pours 
water  over  the  hands  from  a  brazen 
ewer  into  a  brazen  bowl.  So  quiet,  so 
simple,  so  humble,  so  uneventful,  was 
the  outward  life  of  the  family  of  Naza¬ 
reth. — Farrar's  Life  of  Christ. 

Glory  is  the  privilege  of  grace. 
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Christmas.  Isaiah  ix.  2-7. 


2.  The  people  that  walk  in  darkness  have 
seen  a  great  light :  they  that  dwell  in  the  land 
of  the  shadow  of  death,  upon  them  hath  the 
light  shined. 

3.  Thou  hast  multiplied  the  nation,  and  not 
increased  the  joy :  they  joy  before  thee  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  joy  in  harvest,  and  as  men  re¬ 
joice  when  they  divide  the  spoil. 

4.  For  thou  hast  broken  the  yoke  of  his  bur¬ 
den,  and  the  staff  of  his  shoulder,  the  rod  of  his 
oppressor,  as  in  the  day  of  Midian. 

5.  For  every  battle  of  the  warrior  is  with 
confused  noise,  and  garments  rolled  in  blood, 


but  this  shall  be  with  burning  and  fuel  of 
fire. 

6.  For  unto  us  a  child  is  born,  unto  us  a  son 
is  given  :  and  the  government  shall  be  upon 
his  shoulder :  and  his  name  shall  be  called 
Wonderful,  Counsellor,  The  mighty  God,  The 
everlasting  Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

7.  Of  the  increase  of  his  government  and 
peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of 
David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and 
to  establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice 
from  thenceforth  even  for  ever.  The  zeal  of  the 
Lord  of  hosts  will  perform  this. 


QUESTIONS. 


The  promise  made  in  the  garden  of  Eden  and 
the  Covenant  made  with  the  patriarchs,  which 
we  have  studied  in  our  Advent  lessons,  now 
obtain  their  fulfillment.  Isaiah  in  his  prophe¬ 
cies,  foretells  the  birth  of  the  Saviour,  and  the 
character  of  His  kingdom.  He  is  the  seed ,  so 
often  spoken  of,  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the 
earth  are  to  be  blessed.  No  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Christmas,  which  celebrates  His 
coming  is  so  joyfully  hailed  by  Christian  peo¬ 
ple. 

2.  Who  have  seen  a  great  light?  Who  is  this 
light?  Luke  ii.  32.  John  viii.  12.  What  is 
the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death  ? 

3.  What  is  here  meant  by  the  nation  ?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  what  joy  do  men  now  rejoice  ?  Why 
is  there  joy  in  harvest  ?  What  is  spoil? 

4.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  joy?  The  op-  \ 


pressor — who  is  that?  As  in  the  days  of  Mi¬ 
dian—  what  does  that  refer  to  ?  See  Judges  vii. 
19-22. 

5.  What  is  said  of  the  battle  of  the  warrior  ? 
Shall  it  end  with  burning  and  fuel  of  fire?  See 
Psalm  xlvi.  9-10. 

6.  What  reason  is  here  given  for  battle  and 
oppression  to  cease ?  Who  is  this  Child?  What 
government  ?  What  names  does  the  prophet 
give  Him  ?  Could  such  names  be  applied  to 
one  who  is  only  a  man  and  not  also  divine  ? 

7.  What  is  said  of  the  increase  of  Christ’s 
government?  Its  peace?  Its  character?  Its 
endurance?  Could  these  things  be  fully  af¬ 
firmed  of  an  earthly  government?  Are  they 
already  completely  realized  in  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  in  this  world?  What  will  perform, 
or  bring  about  this  condition  finally  ? 


CATECHISM. 


LIL  Lord's  Day. 


127.  Which  is  the  sixth  petition  ? 

“  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  US  FROM  evil  that  is,  since  we  are 
so  weak  in  ourselves  that  we  cannot  stand  a 
moment^  and  besides  this,  since  our  mortal 
enemies,  the  devil,  the  world,  and  our  own 
flesh,  cease  not  to  assault  us,  do  Thou,  therefore, 
preserve  and  strengthen  us  by  the  power  of  Thy 
Holy  Spirit,  that  we  may  not  be  overcome  in 
this  spiritual  warfare,  but  constantly  and  stre¬ 
nuously  may  resist  our  foes,  until  at  last  we 
obtain  a  complete  victory. 


128.  How  dost  thou  conclude  thy  prayer  ? 

“  For  thine  is  the  kingdom,  tile  power, 

AND  THE  GLORY,  FOR  EVER  that  is,  all  these 
we  ask  of  Thee,  because  Thou  art  our  King,  and 
Almighty,  art  willing  and  able  to  give  us  all 
good;  and  all  this  we  pray  for,  that  thereby  not 
we,  but  Thy  holy  name,  may  be  glorified  forever. 

129.  What  doth  the  word  “  Amen  ”  signify  ? 
“  Amen  ”  signifies  it  shall  truly  and  certainly 

be;  for  my  prayer  is  more  assuredly  heard  of 
God  than  I  feel  in  my  heart  I  desire  these  things 
of  Him. 


Hark!  the  herald- angels  sing 
Glory  to  the  new-born  King: 
Peace  on  earth,  and  mercy  mild, 
God  and  sinners  reconciled. 

Joyful,  all  ye  nations,  rise, 

Join  the  the  triumph  of  the  skies  ; 
With  th’  angelic  host  proclaim 
Christ  is  born  in  Bethlehem. 

Christ,  by  highest  heav’n  adored, 
Christ,  the  everlasting  Lord, 

Late  in  time  behold  Him  come, 
Offspring  of  a  Virgin’s  womb. 


Veiled  in  flesh  the  Godhead  see  ! 

Hail,  th’  incarnate  Deity  ! 

Pleased  as  Man  with  man  to  dwell, 
Jesus,  our  Immanuel. 

Hail,  the  heaven-born  Prince  of  Peace  ! 
Hail,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness! 

Light  and  life  to  all  He  brings, 

Ptis’n  with  healing  in  His  wings. 

Mild  He  lays  His  glory  by, 

Born  that  man  no  more  may  die, 

Born  to  raise  the  sons  of  earth, 

Born  to  give  them  second  birth. 
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Comments. — This  lesson  has  a  two¬ 
fold  reference  :  1.  The  subjection  of  the 
Jewish  people  under  the  yoke  of,  the 
Syrians  and  their  coming  deliverance 
from  it ;  and,  2.  The  subjection  of  men 
under  the  power  of  sin,  and  their  glori¬ 
ous  deliverance  from  it  by  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah,  the  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ. 

2.  The  people,  etc.  The  first  reference 
seems  to  be  to  the  people  in  the  land  of 
Zebulon  and  Naphtali ;  ultimately  to 
all  the  world.  See  verse  1,  and  Mat¬ 
thew  4 :  13-10. 

o.  Multiplied  the  nation.  Enabled  it 
to  gain  in  numbers  by  giving  liberty. 
Joy  in  harvest.  In  allusion  to  the  har¬ 
vest  festivals  and  rejoicings,  Spoil: 
That  which  is  taken  from  the  enemy  in 
war.  Ephesians!:  8.  Coloss.  2  :  15. 

4.  The  yoke. — Emblem  of  the  burden 
they  bore.  Staff-rod :  Signs  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  oppressor  over  them. 
These  were  now  broken  as  in  the  days 
when  the  power  of  Midian  was  broken 
by  “  the  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gi¬ 
deon.’' 

5.  The  sense  of  this  verse  seems  to  be 
that  the  spiritual  cleansing  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  the  power  of  Christianity  shall 
at  last  do  away  with  all  war  and  blood¬ 
shed. 

6.  Unto  us  a  Child  is  horn.  This  is 

the  great  climax  which  makes  all  possi¬ 
ble.  In  this  sentence  the  meaning  of 
all  prophecy  comes  to  its  solution.  The 
five  names  describing  the  Christ-child: 
1.  Wonderful ,  that  is,  the  king,  who 
both  does  wonders  and  is  himself  won¬ 
derful.  2.  Counsellor,  furnishing  coun¬ 
sel,  where  all  human  wisdom  fails.  3. 
Mighty  God,  conqueror  of  death  and  the 
grave.  4.  Everlasting  Father,  the  Fa¬ 
ther  whose  sons  all  may  become.  John 
1:  12.  5.  Prince  of  Peace,  “  Bringing 

everything  to  perfection  and  so  to 
peace.”  The  names  befit  only  one  born 
of  woman,  who  is  also  the  only  begotten 
of  the  Father — Jesus  Christ. 

7.  Government.  Refers  evidently  not 
to  an  earthly  government,  but  to 
Christ’s  kingdom.  The  Throne  of  Da¬ 
vid — figuratively.  See  2  Samuel  7:16. 
The  zeal  of  the  Lord :  .That  is,  the  will 
or  energy  of  the  Lord  will  perform  it. 


Afflictions  come  not  by  casualty 
but  by  counsel. 


The  Best  Thing  To  Be  Done. 


In  preaching,  it  has  been  my  lot  to 
deal  with  many  men  who  said,  “  I  am 
going  to  be  a  Christian  ;  but  when  I  be¬ 
come  a  Christian,  I  am  going  to  be  a 
whole  one.  I  am  not  going  to  meddle 
with  religion  till  I  am  prepared  to  take 
it  up  understandingly.” 

I  recollect  a  man  in  Terre  Haute, 
wrho  was  under  serious  convictions,  and 
whom  I  called  upon.  He  said  he  was 
going  to  tear  up  theology  to  the  roots, 
so  that  when  he  became  a  Christian,  he 
should  be  a  real  one.  He  was  a  physi¬ 
cian  ;  and  I  said  to  him  : 

“  Doctor,  suppose  a  man  should  send 
to  you  in  great  haste,  asking  you  to 
come  and  see  him,  as  he  had  symptoms 
of  cholera ;  and  suppose,  when  you 
reached  his  bed-side,  you  found  that  he 
had  four  or  five  old  medical  works  that 
he  was  studying,  and  he  said  to  you, 
‘  Sir,  I  have  called  you  to  come  in  and 
assist  me  in  understanding  these  books; 
and  I  am  not  going  to  take  one  single 
step  in  being  doctored  till  I  have  torn 
up  the  doctrines  of  medicine  to  the  very 
roots  ;  for  when  I  am  well,  I  am  going 
to  be  well  all  through :  ’  what  would 
you  say?  ” 

As  it  was  a  case  in  his  own  profession, 
and  pertinent,  he  saw  the  reasonableness 
of  it  at  once,  and  said,  frankly  : 

“  I  should  say,  Lay  aside  these 
volumes,  and  take  the  medicines  that  I 
shall  give  you,  and  then,  after  you  have 
recovered,  you  can  study  at  your 
leisure.” 

He  was  so  convinced  of  the  error  of 
his  position,  that  he  abandoned  it  at 
once,  and  offered  himself  to  Christ,  and, 
in  a  few  days,  became  a  Christian.  And 
it  is  absurd  for  any  person  to  sit  behind 
a  doctrine,  and  say,  “  When  you  explain 
that  to  me,  I  shall  be  ready  to  go  for¬ 
ward.” 


Suppose  the  cup  be  bitter,  yet  it  is 
the  cup  which  thy  Father  hath  given 
thee  ;  and  canst  thou  suspect  poison  to 
be  in  it?  Foolish  man,  put  home  the 
case  to  thine  own  heart ;  canst  thou  give 
thy  child  that  which  would  ruin  him? 
No !  thou  wouldst  as  soon  hurt  thyself 
as  him.  “If  thou  then,  being  evil, 
knowTest  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  thy 
children,”  how  much  more  does  God  ! 
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The  Meeting  Place. 


BY  HORATIUS  BONAR. 


Where  the  faded  flowers  shall  freshen — 
Freshen  never  more  to  fade: 

Where  the  shaded  sky  shall  brighten, — ■ 
Brighten  never  more  to  shade  : 

Where  the  sun  blaze  never  scorches, 
Where  the  star-beams  cease  to  chill ; 
Where  no  tempest  stirs  the  echoes 
Of  the  wood,  or  wave,  or  hill : 

"Where  the  morn  shall  wake  in  gladness. 
And  the  moon  the  joy  prolong, 

Where  the  daylight  dies  in  fragrance 
’  Mid  the  burst  of  holy  song : 

Brother,  we  shall  meet  and  rest, 

’Mid  the  holy  and  the  blest ! 

Where  no  shadow  shall  bewilder, 

Where  life’s  vain  parade  is  o’er, 

Where  the  sleep  of  sin  is  broken, 

And  the  dreamer  dreams  no  more  : 
Where  the  bond  is  never  severed ; — 
Partings,  claspings,  sob  and  moan, 
Midnight  waking,  twilight  weeping, 
Heavy  noontide — all  are  done : 

Where  the  child  has  found  its  mother, 
Where  the  mother  finds  the  child, 
Where  dear  families  are  gathered, 

That  were  scattered  on  the  wild  : 
Brother,  we  shall  meet  and  rest 
’Mid  the  holy  and  the  blest ! 

Where  the  hidden  wound  is  healed, 
Where  the  blighted  light  re-blooms, 
Where  the  smitten  heart  the  freshness 
Of  its  buoyant  youth  resumes  : 

Where  the  love  that  here  we  lavish 
On  the  withering  leaves  of  time, 

Shall  have  fadeless  flowers  to  fix  on 
In  an  ever  spring  bright  clime  : 

Where  we  find  the  joy  of  loving, 

As  we  never  loved  before, — 

Loving  on,  unchilled,  unhindered, 

Loving  once  and  evermore  : 

Brother,  we  shall  meet  and  rest, 

’Mid  the  holy  and  the  blest. 

Where  a  blasted  world  shall  brighten 
Underneath  a  bluer  sphere, 

And  a  softer,  gentler  sunshine 
Sheds  its  healing  splendor  here  : 
Where  earth’s  barren  vales  shall  blossom, 
Putting  on  their  robe  of  green, 

And  a  purer,  fairer  Eden 

Be  where  only  wastes  have  been 
Where  a  King  in  kingly  glory, 

Such  as  earth  hath  never  known, 

Shall  assume  the  righteous  sceptre 
Claim  and  wear  the  holy  crown : 
Brother,  we  shall  meet  and  rest, 

’Mid  the  holy  and  the  blest. 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  never  began 
a  picture  without  a  determination  to 
make  it  his  best.  So  resolve  that  your 
teaching  of  every  coming  lesson  shall 
be  your  best. 


About  One’s  Self. 


The  object  in  brushing  the  teeth  is 
to  remove  the  destructive  particles  of 
food  which  by  their  decomposition  gene¬ 
rate  decay.  To  neutralize  the  acid  re¬ 
sulting  from  this  chemical  change  is 
the  object  of  dentifrice.  A  stiff  brush 
should  be  used  after  every  meal  and  a 
thread  of  silk  floss  or  india-rubber  passed 
through  between  the  teeth  to  remove 
particles  of  food.  Rinsing  the  mouth 
in  lime  water  neutralizes  the  acid. 

Living  and  sleeping  in  a  room  in 
which  the  sun  never  enters  is  a  slow 
form  of  suicide.  A  sun  bath  is  the 
most  refreshing  and  life-giving  bath  that 
can  possibly  be  taken. 

Always  keep  the  feet  warm,  and  thus 
avoid  colds.  To  this  end,  never  sit  in 
damp  shoes,  or  wrear  foot  coverings  fit- 
tins:  and  pressing  closely. 

The  best  time  to  eat  fruit  is  half  an 
hour  before  breakfast. 

A  full  bath  should  not  be  taken  less 
than  three  hours  after  a  meal.  Never 
drink  cold  water  before  bathing.  Do 
not  take  a  cold  bath  when  tired. 

Keep  a  box  of  powdered  starch  on 
the  wash-stand,  and  after  washing,  rub 
a  pinch  over  the  hands.  It  will  pre¬ 
vent  chapping. 

If  feeling  cold  before  going  to  bed 
exercise  ;  do  not  roast  over  a  fire. 


A  Queer  Sermon. 


While  shaking  bands  with  an  old 
man  the  other  day,  we  noticed  that 
some  of  his  fingers  were  quite  bent  in¬ 
ward,  and  he  had  not  the  power  of 
straightening  them.  Alluding  to  this 
fact,  he  said  : 

“  In  those  crooked  fingers  there  is  a 
good  text  for  a  talk  to  children.  For 
over  fifty  years  I  used  to  drive  a  stage, 
and  these  bent  fingers  show  the  effects 
of  holding  the  reins  for  so  many  years.” 

This  is  the  text.  Is  it  not  a  sugges¬ 
tive  one  ?  Does  it  not  teach  us  how  oft- 
repeated  acts  become  a  habit,  and  once 
acquired  it  remains  generally  through 
life.  The  old  man’s  crooked  fingers, 
dear  children,  are  but  an  emblem  of  the^ 
crooked  tempers,  words  and  actions  ol 
men  and  women. 
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